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OUR    OBJECT. 


Our  object  in  publishing  the  "Ontario 
Teacher"  may  be  briefly  stated — viz: — to 
supply  the  Teachers  of  Ontario  with  a  peri- 
odical thoroughly  practical  in  its  nature, 
containing  the  latest  ideas  of  living  writers 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
at  the  same  time  open  to  the  reception  of 
any  hint  from  the  Teachers  themselves,  in 
regard  to  the  important  professional  duties 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  not  our 
desire  to  criticise  just  now  the  Journal  of 
Education,  published  in  Toronto  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  bat  we  feel,  even  if  its  publica- 
tion is  continued,  that  another  journal  more 
practical  in  its  nature,  with  it's  columns  more 
freely  open  to  the  profession,  and  having 
upon  its  staff  of  contributors  some  of  the 
best  educational  talent  of  the  province,  would 
aid  very  materially  our  educational  interests, 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  engaged 
in  a  profession  second  to  none  in  its  impor- 
tance and  usefulness. 

But  while  our  primary  object  is  to  aid  the 
Public  Teacher  by  such  hints  of  a  practical 


nature  as  will  be  beneficial  in  the  discharge 
!  of  his  professional  duties,  we  do  not  mean 
{  to  stop  there.  The  dignity  of  his  work,  its 
responsibility,  its  national  influences  &c, 
will  also  receive  our  attention,  and  as  these 
subjects  are  to  be  discussed  from  a  Canadian 
stand  point,  we  feel  convinced  the  effect 
must  be  decidedly  salutary. 

We  further  propose  to  criticise  School 
Legislation  in  ail  its  multiform  bearings 
upon  society.  School  Architecture,  ventila- 
tion, gymnastics,  &c,  in  fact,  everything 
coming  within  the  range  of  Public  School 
Education  will  be  considered,  and  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  "Ontario 
Teacher"  such  a  journal  as  the  profession 
will  consider  all  but  indispensable. 

Our  columns  being  freely  open  to  the 
Teachers,  Inspectors,  and  all  others  wishing 
to  contribute  on  any  educational  topic,  we 
expect  wherever  any  wrong  exists  that  it 
will  receive  publicity,  and  that,  without  fear, 
favor  or  affection,  all  errors  of  administration, 
all  defects  of  theory Land  all  mistakes  in 
practice,  will  be  faithfully  pointed  out.     We 
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intend  to  shrink  no  duty,  and  have  no  fear 
of  criticism. 

We  trust  to  secure  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  educational  intelligence,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  Public  Schools.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  Province  be- 
fore we  attain  that  refined  taste  and  literary 
culture  so  desirable  in  any  people.  And 
just  as  we  elevate  the  tone  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  direct  and  develope  this 


literary  taste,  so  do  we  advance  the  great 
interests  of  national  education. 

By  the  list  of  contributors  to  be  seen  on 
the  cover,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
for  the  first  time  secured  the  assistance  of 
those  standiug  at  the  head  of  our  Public 
Schools,  as  well  as  of  many  occupying  other 
important  positions,  thus  furnishing  a  guar- 
antee that  we  will  not  fail  in  meeting  the 
wishes  of  our  readers,  nor  fail  in  accom- 
plishing our  object. 


THE    COUNCIL    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


the  School  Law  is  to  be  revised  at  the 

>ent  session  of  the  Local  Legislature,  it 
might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  members 
are  appointed. 

The  Council  at  present  consists  of  Dr. 
Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education ;  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Lynch, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto ;  Dean  Grasett, 
B.  D.;  Hon.  Justice  Morrison ;  Dr.  Jen- 
nings ;  Hon.  Wm.  McMaster ;  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Fuller  j  Rev.  D.  J.  McDonnell,  B. 
D.j  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling;  Dr.  McCaul, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges  affiliated 
with  the  Toronto  University.  The  School 
Act  originally  required  that  the  Council 
should  be  composed  of  not  more  than  nine 
persons,  but  for  Grammar  School  purposes, 
it  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
President  of  the  Toronto  University  and 
the  heads  of  all  affiliated  Colleges.  All 
appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  Lieu- 

lant-Governor,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Council  are,  to  eleet  a  chairman,  estab- 
lish a  Normal  and   Model  School,  and  pro- 

le  regulations  for  the  same,  such  as  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  furnishing  buildings, 
&c,  to  recommend  Text  and  Library  Books, 


make  provision  for  Superannuated  teachers, 
and  to  "  make  such  regulations  from  time 
to  time  as  it  deems  expedient,  for  the  or- 
ganization, government,  and  discipline  of 
Public  Schools,  and  for  the  classification  of 
Schools  and  teachers,   throughout  Ontario." 

We  find,  also,  that  Dr.  Ryerson,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary recommending  the  filling  of  vacancies 
that  occurred  during  the  past  year,  says  : 
"  That  it  has  been  a  principle  acted  on  from 
the  beginning,  that  no  person  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  who  was  subjected 
to  its  authority,  or  in  any  way  interested  in 
any  salaries  or  allowances  it  might  grant  or 
recommend,  or  in  regulations  it  might 
adopt." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  still 
appointed  as  when  first  constituted  in  1S46. 
From  the  names  already  mentioned  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  there  can  be  little  or  no 
professional  sympathy  between  the  Council 
and  those  over  whom  they  exercise  juris- 
diction. While  they  are  "  honorable  men  " 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  occupying 
positions  demanding  the  highest  talents,  and 
exerting  in  their  respective  spheres  a  com- 
manding influence,  they  are  so  far  removed 
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above  the  Public  School  Teacher  as  to  know 
but  little  of  his  trials,  and  feel  in  a  very 
limited  degree  the  urgency  of  many  changes 
which  every  day  force  themselves  upon  his 
attention. 

Our   objections   to  the  present  Council, 
however,    are  not  so  much  to  its  fierso> 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  appointment.     The 
tendency  of  the  present  day  is  evidently  to- 
wards the  representative  system.     T]  i 
governed   have   now,    except   under   effete 
autocracies,  a  word  to  say  in  the  choice  of 
their  governors.     Their  desires  and  m 
sities  thus  made  known  through  are- 

sponsil  '  mnel,  and  instead  of  waiting 
for  "  drops  of  mercy"' to  be  distilled  through 
their  s  iors,  they  can  demand,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  bo  itic,  certain  things,  the 
justice  of  which  they  are  in  a  position  to 
defend. 

It  would  however,   from  the  re- 

mark already  quoted  from  Dr.  Ryerson's 
letter  to. the  Provincial  Secretary,  that  no 
person  sho.  '  >  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Council,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  or 
interested  in  any  salaries  it  might  grant. 
While  we  believe  that  this  policy  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  a,nd  urge  no  objec- 
tion on  grounds  of  inconsistency,  yet  we 
object  to  the  principle  itself,  so  far  as  ap- 
plied to  those  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council.  It  is  because  they  have  no 
choice  in  the  appointments  made  that  we 
object  at  all. 

To  put  the  Council  upon  a  proper  basis 
we  propose,  ist.  That  it  should  consist  of 
nine  members,  the  Chief  Superintendent 
being  ex-qfficio  chairman,  and  that  the  High 
School  Teachers  of  the  Province,  the  Pub- 
lic School  Teachers,  and  Public  School  In- 
spectors, should  each  be  represented  on  the 
Council  Board  by  two  members. 

2.  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should 
appoint  two  members  of  the  Council  to 
do  duty  as  at  present. 

3.  That  the  Association  of  High  School 
Teachers  should,  at  their  annual  meeting  in 


Toronto,  nominate  such  persons,  of  their 
own  number,  as  they  consider  qualified,  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction — their  term  of  office  to  continue 
during  four  years. 

4.  That  the  election  should  take  place 
not  more  than  three  months  afterwards  ;  the 
Secretary  being  required  to  furnish  ea 
High  School  Teacher  with  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates proposed,  with  instructions  to  vote 
for  any  two,  reporting  over  his  own  signa- 
ture to  the  Secretary,  within  a  given  time. 

5.  That  the  PublicSchooi  Teachers  should 
in  the  same  way  as  High  School  Teachers, 
make  their  nominations  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  their  Associations  voting  to  be 
similar. 

6.  That  none  but  first-class  Provincial 
Teachers  be  allowed  to  vote. 

7.  That  Public  School  Inspectors  be  al- 
lowed to  be  represented  on  the  Council  by 
two  members,  elected  the  same  as  above. 

To  a  Council  of  Instruction  composed  ; 
above,  there  can  be  no  objection.  The  de- 
tails of  election,  voting,  &c,  could  easily 
be  arranged.  The  election  of  Benchers  and 
members  of  the  Medical.  Council  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  as  that  proposed  in 
the  present  case,  and  there  has,  as  yet,  been 
no  difficulty  in  working  either  successfully. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  system  may 
be  briefly  stated  : 

1.  We  would  retain  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  our  present  Chief,  whose  long  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  Education  render 
his  advice  invaluable. 

2.  We  would  introduce  into  the  Board' 
new  blood — men  whose  positions  bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  practical  working 
of  our  High  and  Public  Schools,  and  whose 
success  as  Teachers  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  system  of  Education  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

3.  We  would  be  able  to  utilize  the  ex- 
perience of  our  best  Public  School  Teachers, 
many  of  whom  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
their   profession,    and    who    know  by  daily 
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practice  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  the 
educational  machinery  by  means  of  which 
they  have  been  laboring 

4.  In  compiling  text  books  and  pro- 
grammes of  studies,  we  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  the  opinions  of 
outsiders,  but  we  would  have  upon  the 
Board  itself  men  who  could  speak  from  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  speak  with  authority. 

5.  Our  Public  School  Inspectors,  who 
come  in  contact,  both  with  the  teacher's 
educational  duties,  and  with  the  working  of 
school  legislation,  could  materially  aid  by 
their  experience  in  the  advancement  of  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

6.  The  teachers,  themselves,  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Superan- 
nuated Teachers'  Fund. 

7.  Not  one  of  the  parties  named,  that  is 
High  School  Teacher,  Public  School 
Teacher,  or  Inspector,  has  any  pecuniary 
interest   in  the   decisions  of  the  Council  of 

ublic  Instruction. 

8.  The  veto  power  now  exercised  by  the 
Local    Government    over   the    Council    of 


Public   Instruction   would  be   ample  check 
upon  any  ex  parte  action  of  the  Council. 

9.  To  give  a  voice  to  the  Teachers  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  country  would 
add  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  in- 
crease its  importance  in  public  estimation. 

10.  To  limit  the  franchise  to  first-class 
teachers  would  be  an  additional  incentive 
to  members  of  the  profession  to  self-im- 
provement. 

We  have  now  briefly  pointed  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  proposed,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  should  lead  the  Government  to 
take  action    in   the   matter.     Our  course  is 
not  dictated   by   any   political  partizanship 
or  sectarian  bias,  our  sole  aim  being  to  in- 
crease  the    efficiency   of    our   educational 
system,   and   enlist,  if  possible,    more  fully 
public   attention  in  its  behalf.     We  detest 
monopolies,   and   feel   convinced   that  the 
Teachers  have  now   become  a  profession  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  allowed  at  least 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  affairs  of  vital 
interest   to    themselves,   and   bearing  such 
close  relationship  to  those  duties  which  they 
are  called  upon  daily  to  discharge. 


-JBJI2P. 


IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME. 


A      knowledge      of     such     rudimentary 
branches  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
is  ordinarily  held  to  constitute  the  essence 
of   public    school    education.     Now,    while 
this    is   true   to  a  certain  extent,  and  while, 
as  the  sub-stratum  of  all  future  progress,  it 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  there  are  other  in- 
fluences associated  with  our  Public  Schools 
which,   from  a  national  standpoint  deserve 
our  special  attention.     When  we  say  that  a 
knowledge   of   such  and   such  branches  is 
tecessary  to  an   education,  we  often  forget 
that  while  this  knowledge  is  being  acquired 
certain    formative    influences    are    at   work 
which  largely  affect  the  future  success  Of  the 


scholar,  and  perhaps  determine  his  ultimate 
position  in    society.     That   the  natural  and 
designed   tendency   of  education  is  to  ex- 
pand   the   mind   and  to  lift  it  above   those 
influences    which    degrade    and    debase  its 
powers   is    readily   admitted,    but   it   is  the 
its  of  the  school-room  more  than  the  in- 
struction per  se,  that  accomplish  this,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason    that  we  are  led  to  look 
upon  our  Public  Schools  as  great  reforma- 
tory    institutions — institutions    where    the 
youth  of  the  land  are  being  trained  to  habit! 
of  obedience  to  civil  law,  and  to  respect 
those  amenities  of  society,   the  violation  of 
which   afterwards,  in    a   greater  or  a   less 
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degree,  constitutes  crime.  A  single  glance 
at  the  machinery  at  work  in  one  of  our 
Public  Schools  will  settle  this  point.  The 
first  lesson  taught  the  pupil  is  obedience. 
The  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience. 
The  pupil  having  once  acquired  this  habit, 
yields  a  hearty  compliance  to  rules  and  re- 
straints which  are  but  an  extension  of  those 
to  which  he  has  already  become  habituated. 
The  transition  from  the  school-room  to  so- 
ciety is  only  in  degree,  not  in  discipline. 

This  hypothesis  once  admitted,  it  follows 
that  our  Public  Schools  have  a  much  wider 
influence  upon  society  than  is  ordinarily 
considered.  Not  only  are  they  nurseries  of 
intellignce,  but  also  of  morals,  and  much  of 
the  order  and  quietness  prevailing  in  the 
country  is  owing  to  their  influence. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  education  and 
school  discipline  tend  to  good  order  and 
the  well-being  of  society,  conversely  the 
want  of  education  must  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  disorder  and  crime.  Appealing  to  the 
statistics  of  different  countries  we  find  this 
assumption  fully  borne  out.  For  instance, 
if  we  compare  Spain  with  England  (the  pop- 
ulation of  both  countries  being  nearly  the 
same)  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  just  this, 
that  in  England  the  number  of  convictions 
for  murder  was  13,  and  the  number  con- 
victed for  wounding  with  intent  to  kill  14, 
whereas  in  Spain  the  number  of  convictions 
for  murder  was  1233,  and  for  wounding 
with  intent  to  kill  1773,  with  an  additional 
1620  convictions  of  aggravated  robberies. 
According    to  official    returns    made  to  the 

itish  Parliament,  the  commitments  for 
crime  in  an  average  of  nine  years,  accord- 
ing to  population,  were  as  follows :  Man- 
chester, 1  in  140;  London,  1  in  800 ;  in 
all  Ireland,  1  in  1600;  and  in  Scotland, 
celebrated  for  her  education,  1  in  20,000. 
Sir  Richard  Phelps,  Sheriff  of  London, 
says  that  on  the  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Sheriffs  by  152  criminals  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, 25  only  signed  their  names  in  a  fair 
hand,    26    in    an    illegible  scrawl,  and  101, 


two-thirds  of  the  entire  number,  were  marks- 
men, signing  with  a  cross.  Out  of  842  at 
Sing  Sing,  289  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  only  42 — less  than  1  in  20 — had  re- 
ceived a  good  common  school  education. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
says  that  out  of  1 90  persons  confined  in  the 
State  prison  not  one  was  liberally  educated, 
and  that  only  two  out  of  every  100  prisoners 
could  be  found  who  could  read  and  write 
and  follow  any  regular  trade.  In  England 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  committed 
in  one  year  was  not  less  than  15,557,  and 
in  another,  11,420.  Of  those  only  one  had 
received  a  superior  education ;  and  of  the 
whole  11,420  only  196  could  read  and  write 
well. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
United  States,  in  his  last  report,  says  that 
in  1870  there  was  one  homicide  to  every 
56,000  inhabitants  in  the  Northern  States, 
one  to  every  4,000  in  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories,  and  one  to  every  10,000  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  says  further,  that  at 
least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  New 
England  was  committed  by  those  who  have 
no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve 
them  a  valuable  purpose  in  life.  In  186S. 
2S  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
country  could  neither  read  nor  write.  From 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  commit  all  our  crime,  and 
less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  educated. 

The  Commissioner    of  Education  for  the 
State  of  New  York  reports  that  85  percent, 
of  the  crime  in   that  State   is  cominittecl 
the    illiterate;  the    Commissioner   of    Vir 
ginia  reports  95  per  cent,  as  the  proportion 
of  his  State. 

Coming  to  our  own  country  Ave  find  re- 
:s  equally  worthy  of  our  attention.  Out 
of  6,587  confined  in  the  jails  of  Ontario, 
1,722,  or  26  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read 
or  write,  and  387  were  under  16  years  of 
age.  According  to  the  official  report  of  our 
Penitentiaries  for  last  year,  we  find  that  out 
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of  226  males  confined  at  Kingston,  64  were 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  16  were  able 
to  read  only,  but  could  not  write.  Out  of 
1  o  females,  5  were  able  to  read  or  write, 
and  two  able  to  read  only.  We  have,  then, 
a  total  of  87  illiterates,  or  37  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  as  the  number  condemned  by 
ignorance  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  Provincial  Penitentiary. 

These  facts  contain  a  very  important  les- 
son. No  other  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  them  than  this  :  That  ignorance  and 
crime,  or  illiteracy  and  crime  are  very  closely 
connected;  but  did  we  know  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  education  of  those  reported 
as  being  able  to  read  and  write,  we  might 
be  able  to  carry  our  conclusions  still  further. 
The  work  to  be  done  by  our  Public  Schools, 
viewed  in  this  light,  assumes  additional  im- 
portance. Not  only  are  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  be  taught  there,  but  the  found- 
ation of  that  morality  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society  is  also  laid,  and  a  tone 
given  to  the  whole  character  which  largely 
affects  the  future  career  of  the  individual. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
also  worthy  of  consideration.  Our  Chief 
Superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1S70,  gives 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  442,5 18  scholars 
as  $1,944,364,  or  an  average  cost  of  $4.39 
per  scholar.  According  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Langmuir,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  187 1,  the  cost 
of  6,615  prisoners  in  our  common  jails  was 
$102,903.61,  or  an  average  of  $14.04.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  education  is 
not  quite  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime,  although  the  estimate 
made  does  not  include  the  cost  of  Judges, 
Juries,  Sheriff's  fees,  &c.  From  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  then,  as  well 
as  moral,  we  are  called  upon  as  a  people 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  thorough 
diffusion  of  education.  It  might  further 
be  noticed  that  this  estimate  only  includes 
a  part  of  the  actual  outlay.  The  loss  to 
the    industrial    resources    of    the    country 


by  the  confinement  in  our  jails  of  men 
able-bodied  and  vigorous,  is  no  small  loss 
indeed.  We  find  by  examination  of  the 
report  alluded  to  above,  that  the  aggre- 
gate duration  of  the  sentence  of  the  prisoners 
last  year  amounted  to  271,570  days,  which, 
at  75  cents  per  diem — a  very  low  estimate — 
would  amount  to  over  $200,000.  This, 
added  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  prisoners  to 
the  country,  swells  up  our  national,  or  rather 
our  Provincial  crime  bill  enormously. 

The  compulsory  clause  inserted  in  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1870  is  one  of 
its  most  valuable  features,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  only  one  which,  so  far,  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  The  great  defect  of  the  law- 
seems  to  be  that  nobody  is  positively  re- 
quired by  law  to  report  those  absenting 
themselves  from  school  during  the  time 
specified.  The  trustees  may,  or  the  teachei 
may,  or  anybody  may.  What  is  now  re- 
quired is  that  somebody  must,  and  rem' 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  does  not. 
It  is  a  base  imposition  to  compel  Mr.  A  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  his  neighbor's 
children  on  the  plea  that  it  is  for  the  com- 
mon interest  that  he  should  do  so,  and  then 
to  allow  those  children  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  consequent  viciousness.  True, 
Mr.  A  can  look  after  his  own  interests,  and 
enter  information  before  a  magistrate,  but 
why  not  require  the  trustees  to  do  this  ? 
Why  leave  the  matter  to  be  anybody's  busi- 
ness ?  Its  importance  from  a  moral  and 
economic  point  of  view  demands  some 
amendment  to  the  law.  If  we  look  at  our 
Chief  Superintendent's  report  for  the  year 
already  quoted,  we  find  some  31,-65  re- 
ported not  attending  any  school.  What  an 
alarming  amount  of  vice  and  danger  to  the 
community  that  number  represents  !  Who 
that  has  not  good  grounds  for  fears  regard- 
ing the  future  of  this  country,  that  contem- 
plates the  maturity  of  those  31,265,  with- 
out even  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion? If  national  strength  and  prosperity 
have  any  connection  with  intellectual  activity, 
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as  we  believe  it  hois  ;  if  legislation  is  but 
the  reflex  of  national  intelligence,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is ;  if  national  peace  and  prosperity 
are  the  result  of  individual  morality,  which 
no  one  can  deny— then  the  work  yet  to  be 


done  by  the  present  generation  in  creating 
a  higher  literary  taste,  in  more  widely  dif- 
fusing the  benefits  of  education,  is  a  great 
work,  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  true 
patriotism. 


A    LEAF    FROM    MY    INSPECTOR'S    BOOK. 


BY    A    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    INSPECTOR. 


In  September  last,   with  beautiful  roads, 
bright,  sunny  weather,  and  a  splendid  black 
pony,  I  started  on  my  usual  rounds  to  visit 
the  schools  under  my  charge  in  the  County 
of .     The  morning  was  balmy  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  the  gray  tinges  of  Autumn 
were  just  beginning  to  impress  their  gentle 
tracery  on  the  rich  foliage  of  our  Canadian 
forests.     Here  stood  the  national  emblem — 
our  noble  maple — in   the   front,  clothed  as 
in  imperial   purple;  there  the  umbrageous 
beech,  and  the  forest  king,   with  arms  ex- 
tended, as  if  to  welcome  the  cool  breezes 
from  the  West.     Now  my  drive  is  along  the 
margin  of  some  romantic   hillside;  again  I 
emerge   into  the   plain   country   and  dash 
past  bending   orchards   and  pleasant   resi- 
dences.    Hark  !  The   shouts    of  boys  and 
girls   at   play.     And  without  further  ado  I 
pull  up  in  front  of  what  is  known  as  a  Pub- 
lic School  house.     My  first  duty  is  to  make 
Ebony  secure.     By  the  aid  of  a  stout  halter 
the  task  is  performed,  and  with  a  pat  upon 
the  neck  he  is  assured  that  it  is  his  master's 
will  and  pleasure  that  he  should  make  him- 
self content  with  the  situation  for  a  season. 
Well !    this   is   a   Public   School   house. 
The   site  by   measurement  is  a  few  square 
yards  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and 
probably   cost   at   the  time  of  purchasing, 
which    I   afterwards  learned  was    in    185 1, 
twenty-five  dollars.     The  fence  which  was 
once  intended  to  enclose  the  premises  has 
been  torn  away.     Here  and  there,  however, 


a  post  is  left  doing  duty  like  the  Roman 
sentinel  at  the  buried  gates  of  Pompeii,  and 
quite  as  useless.  The  entrance,  which  was 
once  by  a  gate,  has  now  so  widened  that 
free  access  is  permitted  to  the  "  cattle  and 
the  stranger,"  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  school  site  has  become  part  of  the  pub- 
lic commons. 

"  Boys,"  says  I,  addressing  myself  to  a 
group  of  hardy,  stout-looking  lads  that  had 
gathered  around,  "  do  you  ever  play  at  this 
school  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  play.  Did  you  ever  see 
boys  that  didn't  ?" 

"  But,  then,  you  have  no  play  ground." 

"Oh,  we  play  on  the  road,  you  know. 
We  can't  play  in  the  yard,  it's  so  small." 

"  Play  on  the  road  ?  And  run  the  risk 
of  getting  run  over  by  the  teams  that  drive 
down  grade  ?" 

"  Well,  we  can't  help  that.  You  know 
we  must  play,  and  there  isn't  much  danger. 
There  was  only  two  chaps  got  hurt  this 
year — little  Bob  Brown  and  Ned  Simmons." 

"  And  did  boys  get  hurt  playing  here  ?"  I 
asked  with  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  yes,  two  clumsy  fellows,  who 
couldn't  take  care  of  themselves." 

With  this  I  went  around  further  to  in- 
spect the  premises,  for  it  was  not  yet  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  teacher  was  still  some  dis- 
tance up  the  road.  The  yard  was  strewn 
all  over  with  stove-wood.  Here  a  corduroy 
from  the  entrance  to  the  door,  there  a  heap 
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of  ashes  just  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  at  another  point  a  miniature  dwelling 
of  old  rails,  firewood,  limbs  of  trees,  &c. 
Chaos  himself  could  not  have  succeeded 
better  in  mixing  things  up  generally,  if  he 
presided  over  the  scholars  at  their  recrea- 
tions. The  outhouses,  too,  were  dilapidated, 
the  roof  off  one  and  the  door  oft"  another, 
without  any  partition  or  fence  to  separate 
those  intended  for  the  different  sexes. 

The  school  house  itself  was  a  peculiarity. 
Originally  a  frame  cottage,  23  x  25,  badly 
painted,  roughly  shingled,  the  ravages  of 
twenty  years  had  sorely  impaired  its  beauty, 
and  there  it  stood  unique  in  its  dilapidation 
and  decay.  I  looked  around  at  the  resi- 
dences in  sight,  and  they  were  all  in  good 
taste  and  repair,  but  the  Public  School 
house,  the  abode,  for  six  hours  a  day,  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  most  respect- 
able farmers  in  the  County,  was  fast  rotting 
to  the  ground.  The  clapboards  off  one 
side,  the  embankment  entirely  removed, 
shingles  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  not  a  tree 
or  bush  around  it  to  shelter  it  from  the  gaze 
of  passers-by. 

But  the  partial  subsidence  of  the  clamor- 
ous children  at  play  warned  me  that  the 
teacher  was  close  at  hand.  I  turned  round, 
there  he  was.  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  T." 
"  Good  morning,  sir."  "  Well,  I  have  come 
to  spend  a  half-day  with  you  to  see  how 
your  school   is   getting   on."     "  Oh,  you're 

Mr.  I, ,  the  Inspector,  glad  to  see  you, 

but  this  is  too  bad,  coming  on  a  fellow  un- 
awares. I  intended  having  the  school  yard 
straightened  up,  and  things  fixed  generally, 
before  your  visit.  You  must  excuse  these 
little  defects.  The  fact  is,  I  have  got  so 
much  to  do,  and  the  school  is  so  crowded, 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  first." 

The  scholars  gathered  eagerly  around  to 

ir  our  conversation,  so  I  simply  remarked 
not  to  be  uneasy,  that  we  would  step  inside 
and  get  ready  for  the  forenoon's  wo, 

•r  some  skillful  manceuvreing  with  the 
lock,  the  door  was  duly  opened.     What  a 


sickening  stench  !  Shocking.  The  win- 
dows were  closed  up  the  evening  before  as 
tight  as  a  ship's  hatchings,  and  all  the  foul 
atmosphere  and  exhalations  of  the  previous 
day  bottled  up  to  breed  headaches  and  dull- 
ness for  the  occupants  of  to-day.  The 
floor,  too,  had  not,  to  all  appearances,  been 
swept  for  a  week.  Everywhere  it  was  strewn 
with  litter,  apple  cores,  crusts  of  bread,  &c, 
and  the  picture  of  the  schoolyard  was  fully 
duplicated  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
school  house.  Being  politely  invited  for- 
ward by  the  teacher,  I  seated  myself — no  I 
didn't,  for  there  was  no  seat — I  stood  be- 
hind his  desk  waiting  for  school  to  be 
opened. 

While  the  teacher  was  spending  a  few 
minutes  in  putting  sundry  things  to  rights 
and  vainly  attempting  to  hang  my  hat  on  a 
bent  iron  nail  behind  me,  I  glanced  around 
the  school  house  and  made  the  following 
entries  in  my  note  book  : 

Walls  and  Ceiling,  dingy  and  smoky — 
plaster  cracked  and  partly  fallen  off — not 
jwashed  apparently  for  many  years. 

Desks,  badly  arranged— intended  for  three 
or  four  scholars — some  without  backs — 
writing  boards  defaced  with  ink  marks — no 
place  for  ink  bottles — books  lying  open  on 
some,  copies  and  slates  on  others.  All 
beautifully  caiwed  by  jack-knife  sculptors. 

Maps,  very  deficient — partially  destroyed 
— in  very  bad  repair. 

Blackboard,  about  2  feet  wide,  by  3^2 
feet  long — nearly  white. 

Teac/ier's  Desk,  (which  the  teacher  just 
; )ened  to  open)  in  a  chaotic  state — no 
ingement. 

Register^  rolled  up— blotched  with  ink — 
cover  torn  off. 

,    middle-aged — about  feet 

Lt  inches  in  height — plainly  dressed — not 

particularly   neat — slow   in   ins  movements 

around  the   room — very   sober  and  staid  in 

his   expression — apparently    of  a   dull  tem- 

; it—  not   much  humor  or  pleasantry 
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in  his  composition — no  energy  displayed 
either  in  look  or  action. 

"  Well,  Mr.  T.,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  ready 
you  might  as  well  call  your  scholars  in." 

Taking  up  a  broken  pointer  he  went  to 
the  door,  and  rapping  against  the  panel, 
soon  warned  them  that  their  presence  was 
required.  And  right  well  did  they  respond. 
In  they  came,  helter-skelter,  one  crowding 
the  other,  and  a  batch  of  a  dozen  nearly 
getting  fastened  in  the  door  in  their  anxiety 
to  get  in  first.  Dispersing  hither  and 
thither,  pitching  their  hats  under  their  desks 
or  in  a. comer  and  crushing  into  their  seats, 
they  eagerly  search  for  books  and  slates  and 
then  wait  for  further  orders. 

In  a  slow,  drawling  tone  of  voice,  and 
with  sundry  a-hems,  he  tells  them  that  the 
Inspector  has  come  to  visit  and  examine 
the  school,  and  enjoins  upon  them  to  keep 
good  order,  and  pay  due  attention. 

"  Any  opening  exercises  ?"  I  asked. 

'.'Well,  no,  we  don't  open  according  to 
regulations." 

Having  discharged  this  duty  for  the 
teacher,  I  asked  him  to  call  up  his  Second 
Reading  Class. 

"  Second  readers,  come  forward."  There 
was  a  slight  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  if  they  were  the  parties 
addressed,  and  didn't  know  it  for  certain. 
"  Your  class,  Tom,"  said  a  number  of  voices. 
"  Mary,  come  to  your  class,"  said  the  teacher, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  confusion  ten  schol- 
ars came  forward,  elbowing  each  other  for 
their  respective  places.  "  I'm  second,"  says 
one.       "  I'm    above    you,"    says    another 

"aster,   Bill  Jones  won't  let  me  have  my 

place."  said  a  third.     After  sundry  struggles 

they  settled  themselves  in  position  and  be- 

gan  to  read.     Taking   out  my   note-book  I 

entries  as  follows  : 

Pos.  class,  anything   but   a  straight 

some   with   hands   in   their   pockets, 

oth  i  .  upon  their  nearest  neighbors 

— heads   down  on   chest — standing  on  one 

foot — books   in  both   hands  in  some  cases, 


others  with    fingers    following  the  course  of 
the  lesson — leading  feature,  carelessness. 

Character  of  recitation,  inferior — reading 
drawling,  monotonous — at  least  half  guess 
work — hesitating  at  large  words  and  in  many 
instances  mis-calling  small  ones — stammer- 
ing, not  from  any  natural  defect,  but  from 
bad  training — singing  their  words — dropping 
suddenly  at  end  of  sentence — some  too 
loud,  others  too  low  to  be  heard — neither 
accent  nor  emphasis — don't  seem  to  under- 
stand what  they  read. 

Durinsr  recitation  I  observed  that  the 
teacher,  with  pointer  and  book  in  hand,  had 
perched  himself  on  the  top  of  a  desk, 
partly  behind  and  opposite  the  foot  of  the 
class,  his  attention  very  much  engaged  with 
the  rest  of  the  school.  Every  minute  or 
two  his  pointer  was  struck  against  the  desk, 
followed  by  some  command,  given  in  a  loud 
tone.  "  John,  what  are  you  leaving  your 
seat  for?"'  "Mary,  have  you  nothing  to 
do  ?"  "  Brown,  stand  out  on  the  floor." 
There  was  also  a  constant  stream  of  comers 
and  goers,  asking,  "Where  was  the  lesson 
down  to,"  or,  holding  their  books  in  his 
face  that  he  might  tell  them  a  word.  An- 
other would  break  out,  "  p-a-r-o-x-y-s-m," 
and  the  answer  would  be  thundered  back 
from  his  perch,  "  paroxysm."  "  Please 
may  I  leave  my  seat?"  "  May  I  go  out, 
please  ?"  "  Can  I  take  a  drink  ?"  were  con- 
stant as  the  reading  and  responses  of  the 
Litany.  The  class,  after  drawling  through 
their  lesson  of  nearly  two  pages,  was  told 
to  spell.  So  books  were  shut,  and,  some 
placed  under  the  arm,  others  with  the  hand 
thrust  into  the  pocket,  or  held  in  both  hands 
up  to  the  face,  while  yet  another  was  care- 
fully taking  a  look  into  hers  to  look  at  her 
own  word,  for  she  knew  the  teacher  would 
ask  the  column  from  the  beginning,  and  she 
could  count  with  certainty  on  the  word  she 
would  be  required  to  spell.  After  hearing 
them  spell  a  round  or  two,  and  thinking 
that  his  duties  to  that  class  had  been  fully 
discharged,  he  was   about  telling  them  they 
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might  take   their  seats,  when  I   asked  per- 
mission to  take  charge  of  the  class  for  a  few 
minutes.     Said   I,    "  Boys,    do   you   know 
Avhat  a  straight  line  is  ?"     "  Yes,  sir,"  they 
all  answered.     "  Do  you  stand  in  a  straight 
line  now,    do   you   think  ?"     Casting   their 
eyes  up  and  down,  they  replied,  "  No,  sir." 
"  Well,  could  you  stand  in  straight  line  if 
you   tried  ?"     "  We  think   so,"   they   said. 
"  Well,  try."     And   so,   looking   to  their 
toes,   they    soon    arranged    themselves   as 
nearly  straight  as  possible.     "  Well,  now,"  I 
said,  "  could  you  hold  your  heads  up,  books 
in  your  left   hand  opposite  the   chin,    heels 
close  together,    shoulders  back,    right  hand 
by  your  side,  and  stand  perfectly  straight  ?" 
And   without    reply     they    soon    adjusted 
themselves  as  directed,  only  a  few  requiring 
a  little   attention   to  be  put  right.     "  Now, 
do  you  think  you  could  always  stand  in  that 
position  in  your  class,    that  is,  without  lean- 
ing on  anybody  else,  or  getting  your  hands 
into  your  pockets,  or  breaking  line  ?"     "  We 
think   so,"   they   replied.     "  Now   I'll   not 
wait   to   hear  you   read   your   lesson  oyer 
again,  but  would  just  give  a  new  lesson  for 
next  time.     Would   you  like   to  get   a  new 
lesson?"      "Yes,    sir."      "Well,    look   on 
your  books,    page  153,    what  is   the  lesson 
about?"       They   answered,     "Jack's    dog 
Brandy."     "  What   was  the   dog's   name  ?'' 
"  Brandy."     "  Spell  Brandy."     And  then  I 
called  their  attention  to  the  columns  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  telling  them  these 
were  not   intended   as  a  lesson   in  spelling? 
but  merely   as  a  drill  in  the   hard  words,  or 
rather  the  new  words  which  they  very  likely 
had   not   previously   seen.     The   first  word 

is .     Some  answered   "  fagots."     Then 

I  explained  what  fagots  were,  asked  them 
if  they  ever  saw  a  bundle  of  sticks  tied  and 

sold  as  wood,  &c.     The  next  word  is . 

None  could  answer — Jeannette — remember, 
Jeannette.  All  answer  together.  They 
did  so.  Next  word,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  column.  Now  begin  again,  and  re- 
peat the    words   yourselves.     "  First  word. 


all  together."    They  answer.    Second,  third, 
and  so  on  through.     "  Now  let  us  read  the 
lesson — all  attention."     "  In  a  large  forest" 
What  is  a  forest  ?     Various  answers   given. 
"  in   France,"     "  Where   is  France  ?"     No 
answer — place  pointed  out  on  the  map,  and 
an  effort  to   show  how   far  it  is    from   here, 
"  there  lived  a  poor  woodsman,"  "  what  is 
a   woodsman  ?   "  whose   name   was   Jack." 
In  this  way  I  read  four   sentences,  explain- 
ing all  the  difficult  words  and  reviewing  the 
words  to  see  how  much  they  could  remem- 
ber.    "  Now  for  your  spelling  lesson.     How 
much  could  you  spell,  do  you  think.     The 
whole  lesson  ?"     Several  answered,    "  Yes." 
'•Well,    now,  I  want   you  to    spell  two  sen- 
tences, down  to  '  children.'     Could  you  do 
that  ?"     All  agree.     "  Now  when  you  come 
to  your  class  next  time,  will  you  remember 
your    places?"      "Yes,    Sir."      "Will   you 
stand  straight   and  hold   your   heads   up?" 
"  Yes,  sir."     "  You    understand  what   you 
are  going  to  read  about,  do  you?"     "Yes, 
sir."     "And   your   spelling?"     "Yes,  sir." 
"When  you   get  tired   reading  your  lesson, 
take  your   slates  and   print  the  hard  words, 
and,  if  you  like,  the  whole  lesson.     Would 
you  like   to  do   that  ?"     "  Yes,   sir."     "  All 
right,  then,  I'll  let  you  go."     Flere  the  class 
suddenly  turned  round  to  make  a  dash  for 
their  seats  in  the  same  energetic  manner  in 
which  they  left  them.     "  Stop   a   moment," 
I  said.     "  Take  places,  form  into  line,  hands 
behind.     Now    I   want   you   to  go  to  your 
seats  orderly  and  quietly,  without  a  whisper. 
Can  you   do   that  ?"     "  Yes,    sir,"   they  re- 
plied.    "  Right  face,"   after   some  difficult} 
I  got  them  to  understand  this  evolution  and 
after  repeated  trials  got  them  to  perform  it 
pretty  well.     "  Head  of  the  class  to  go  first 
and    each    one   to   follow   as   soon   as  the 
scholar   above   has   left.      Do   you   under- 
stand?    Well,  go."     And  so  they  did,  qui- 
etly   and    orderly,    as    I    expected.     The 
teacher  in  the  meantime  had  left  his  perch 
and  stood   leaning   against  the   wall,    not  a 
little  surprised,  apparently,  at  the  readiness 
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with  which  his  scholars  fell  in  with  my  pro- 
posals. 


Note. — In  your  next  number  I  will  give 
you  another  "  Leaf"  from  the  same  book. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  QUALIFICATIONS   OF  THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

BY  A.  F.  BUTLER,  ESQ.,  INSPECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  COUNTY  OF  ELGIN. 


"  What  manner  of  spirit  am  I  of,  and 
what  offerings  do  I  bring  to  the  shrine  o1" 
learning?"  is  certainly  an  important  and 
comprehensive  question,  and  one  most  ap- 
propriately put  by  a  teacher  as  he  approaches 
for  the  first  time  the  school  house  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.  I  select  this  topic,  I 
trust,  fully  mindful  of  the  imperfections  that 
will  be  visible  in  my  own  answer  to  the 
question  ;  indeed,  it  is  selected,  not  so  much 
to  try  to  answer  it,  as  to  prompt  the  readers 
of  the  Ontario  Teacher  to  ask  it,  not 
only  on  taking  charge  of  a  school  for  the 
first  time,  but  for  the  second,  and  every 
subsequent  time. 

First.  The  true  teacher  must  have  a 
model  in  his  own  mind.  He  must  know 
what  he  is  driving  at,  and  have  an  object 
to  reach.  He  must  not  only  determine  to 
teach  well,    but  must   have  clearly   defined 


views    of  what 


good 


teaching    is.     All,  or 


nearly  all,  that  is  good  and  great  exists  in 
the  mind  before  it  becomes  to  the  world  a 
living  reality.  The  "  Greek  Slave"  existed 
in  the  brain  of  Powers  before  the  chisel 
was  put  to  the  marble,  and  thus  caused  the 
statue  to  approach  nearer  perfection  until  it 
stood  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  the  wonder 
of  all  admirers  of  art.  Do  not  say  that  we 
are  comparing  great  things  with  small,  for  the 
training  ot  even  one^immortal  mind|is  of  as 
much  consequence  as  any  workfof  sculp- 
ture, or  painting,  or  architecture.  Where 
shall  we  find  this  model  school  [and  this 
model  teacher  ?  It  may  be  that  his^oppor- 
tunities   have   been   limited,    that   his  own 


teachers  were  not  faultless,  for  faultlessness 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals — that 
school  teaching  has  in  his  mind  been  con- 
founded with  school  keeping,  and  that  the 
idea  of  reaching  a  high  standard  in  the  art 
of  imparting  knowledge,  or  better,  the  art 
of  education,  has  not  yet  occurred  to  him. 
By  all  means,  then,  let  it  occur  at  once,  and 
the  battle  is  half  won.  The  other  half  of 
the  victory  must  be  looked  for  in  a  careful 
examination  of  modes  of  teaching,  as  ex- 
pounded in  educational  journals  and  books, 
or  observed  in  friendly  visits  to  the  schools 
of  others,  and  in  a  daily  self-study  and  ef- 
fort at  improvement. 

Second.  The  true  teacher  appreciates  the 
value  of  his  calling.  He  determines  never 
to  answer  Irving's  description  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  the  school  master  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
or  these  brief  pen-touches  of  Coleridge  : 

"What  is  a  pedagogue? 
You  know  full  well, 

A  quissical  old  man,  armed  with  a  ratan, 
With  spectacles  on  snout  and  most  important 

pout 
Who  teaches  little  boys  how  to  read  and  spell." 

In  seeking  the  true  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  he  observes  that  it  is  not 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  or  lord 
and  vassal,  but  rather  that  of  the  needy 
truth-seeker,  and  the  kindly  helper.  He 
preserves  order  and  discipline,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  successful 
teaching,  and  of  course  expects  to  find,  as  a 
legitimate  consequence,  that  the  more  skill- 
fully he  teaches,  the  less  will  be  the  need  of 
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effort  in  preserving  order  and  discipline. 
He  measures  not  the  value  of  his  calling  by 
the  money  it  brings,  but  by  its  influence 
upon  society  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
it  seeks  to  improve.  It  was  a  wise  saying 
of  a  worthy  M.  D.,  now  an  equally  worthy 
M.  P.  P.,  "  I  ceased  teaching  because  I 
could  not  teach  well  enough."  Bunglers  in 
any  avocation  or  profession  are  bad  enough, 
but  especially,  "  Wo  to  those  who  trample 
on  the  mind,  that  deathless  thing." 

Third.  The  true  teacher  covets  earn- 
estly the  best  gifts  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
These  come  not  always  as  the  fruit  of 
genius,  but  are  oftener  the  result  of  patient 
toil  and  close,  careful  observation.  What 
is  meant  by  the  best  gifts  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ?  I  will  try  to  answer  by  an  illustra- 
tion. You  visit  a  school  taught  by  a  neigh- 
boring teacher.  You  are  especially  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  his  arithmetic  classes, 
The  pupils  know  how  to  think,  and  reason, 
and  solve  difficult  examples  which  they  have 
never  seen  before  ;  they  exhibit  rare  pow- 
ers of  analysis,  comparison  and  combina- 
tion ;  they  are  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  book  processes,  but  many  which 
surpass  these  for  their  brevity  ingenuity  and 
completeness,  and  in  giving  the  why  as 
well  as  how,  they  not  only  quote  rules  and 
reasons,  but  make  rules  and  invent  reasons. 
This  is  all  very  different  from  the  results  of 
surface  teaching  and  tread-mill  routine,  and 
you  seek  the  reason.  It  is  found  in  the 
masterly  skill  with  which  that  teacher  pre- 
sents the  subject — the  interest  he  is  able  to 
arouse,  the  energies  of  the  pupil  he  is  able 
to  call  forth — and  the  judicious  help,  and 
always  at  the  right  time,  he  is  able  to  gi 
This  teacher  evidently  possesses  gifts  in 
teaching  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  How 
did   he   acquire    tl 

first   and   then   la  them. 

Now,    you,    my  fellow-teach' 
same  high  standard  for  every  subject,  and, 
like  the  strokes  of  the  chi  >n  the  mar- 

.  or  the   brush    upon  the   canvass,  every 


effort  brings  you  nearer  to  it.  And  is  it  not 
true  after  all  that  the  secret  of  success  in 
teaching  lies  in  the  manner  of  handling  the 
different  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  ? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  gifts  in  teaching  these 
may  become  the  property  of  many  who 
possess  them  not  now,  if  they  will  only  de- 
sire them  with  sufficient  earnestness  ?  There 
is  certainly  great  reward  in  their  acquisition, 
greater  far  than  the  value  of  the  yearly 
salary,  for  self-improvement  and  self-culture 
always  follow  in  the  ratio  of  efficient  assist- 
ance to  others  ;  and  the  faithful  laborer  who 
goes  beneath  the  surface — who  leaves  cold 
formality  for  good  common  sense — who 
teaches,  not  mechanically,  but  intellectually, 
and  who  even  learns  how  the  backward  ones 
may  learn  and  the  vicious  ones  be  reclaimed, 
finds  an  enjoyment  in  his  work  that  loses 
not  its  zest  or  its  freshness  as  the  years  grow 
upon  the  calendar. 

Lastly.  The  true  teacher  will  not  be 
found  wanting  in  energy  and  zeal.  Zeal 
without  knowledge  may  be  sometimes  a 
misguided  power,  but  to  lack  both  is  to  al- 
ways lack  power  of  any  kind.  Moreover, 
zeal  begets  knowledge,  works  wonders  and 
in  ten  thousand  cases  proves  the  talisman 
that  opens  the  door  of  success.  With  this 
should  be  blended  true  genial  sympathy, 
cheerfulness  and  heart-sunshine. 

Do  I  hear  it  said  that  order  cannot  be 
properly  kept  without  sternness  ?  Well, 
then,  be  stem  at  times,  when  stern  necessity 
requires  it,  but  by  all  means  temper  it  with 
sympathy;  cultivate  a  frank  and  kindly  rela- 
tion between  yourself  and  your  pupils. 
bring  to  your  work  the  gift  of  the  gushing 
overflow  of  a  joyous  and  generous  nature. 
cially  in  the  teaching  part  oT  one's 
duties,  this  is  necessary.  The  intellect  can- 
not \  the  palsy  of  fear  or  the 
restraint  of  cold  formality.  In  the  words 
.'  great  and  the  good  Dr.  Oriniston,  let 
the  work  be  brain  work  and  heart  work  both. 
He  believes  in  this  thoroughly.  So  does 
Henry    Ward    Beccher.     Nothing  helps  so 
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much  the  popularity  and  success  of  this 
last  great  divine  as  his  genuine  humanness 
among  his  people.  Then  while  preserving 
the  true  dignity  of  the  teacher,  let  the  ped- 
agogue be  lost  sight  of  in  the  man,  and  be 
among  your  scholars,  human,  for  if  there  be 


any  place  on  earth  where  should  be  found 
sunshine  and  happiness,  kind  encourage- 
ment and  kinder  restraint,  and  the  memories 
of  which  should  be  such  as  to  be  always 
fondly  cherished,  that  place  is  the  school- 
room. 


as- 


-«■ — -^» 


BE   IN  EARNEST. 


BY  MRS.  J.  C.  YULE. 

Be  in  earnest,  toiling  brothers, 

Life  is  not  the  summer-dream 
Of  the  careless  child  that  gathers 

Daisies  in  the  noontide  beam. 
It  hath  conflict,  it  hath  danger, 

It  hath  sorrow,  toil  and  strife  ; 
Yet  the  weak  alone  will  falter 

In  the  battle-field  of  life. 

There  are  burdens  you  may  lighten, 

Toiling  ones  that  you  may  cheer, 
Tear-dimmed  eyes  that  you  may  brighten, 

Thorny  paths  your  hands  may  clear  • 
Erring  ones  despised,  neglected, 

You  may  lead  to  duty  back  ; 
Beacon-lights  to  be  erected 

All  along  life's  clouded  track. 

There  are  wrongs  that  must  be  righted, 

Sacred  rights  to  be  sustained, 
Truths,  though  trampled  long  and  slighted, 

Mid  the  strife  to  be  maintained, 
Heavy  brooding  mists  to  scatter-r- 

Mists  of  ignorance  and  sin, 
Superstitious  walls  to  shatter 

Would  you  let  Heaven's  sunlight  in. 

Boundless  is  the  field  and  fertile, 

Let  the  ploughshare  deep  be  driven, 
So,  at  length,  the  plenteous  harvest 

Shall  look  smiling  up  to  Heaven. 
Sow  the  seed  at  early  morning, 

Nor  at  evening  stay  your  hand, 
Precious  fruits  the  earth  adorning 

Shall  at  length  around  you  stand. 

Be  in  earnest,  toiling  brothers, 

Life  is  not  the  summer-dream 
Of  the  careless  child  that  gathers 

Daisies  in  the  noontide  beam. 
It  hath  conflict,  it  hath  danger, 

It  hath  sorrow,  toil,  and  strife  ; 
Yet  the  weak  alone  will  falter 

In  the  battle-field  of  life. 


YoRKVlLLE,  1873. 
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can  readily  conceive  that  m 

necessities   might   have   been  abund- 

tly   met   without   such  an   overwhelming 

supply  to  meet  an  aesthetic  demand. 

the  Creator  has  so   ordered   his   work  that 

sky  and  sea,  blade,  bud  and  flower,  all  ani- 

and  inanimate  tilings,  sing  forth  their 

56ns   of  beauty  unceasingly.     Who  I    *:, 

to  h  ar   them,    may  hear  and  be  made 

id.      I     vary  and  use  are  so  co-ordinated 

and   commingled   in   nature   that   there  is 

ither  inferior  nor  superior.     The  useful  is 

only  then   most  useful    when  added    to  tire 

beautiful  :  and  the  beautiful  is  most  beauti- 

when  conjoined  to  the  useful  and  with  it 

looking  toward  the  purpose. 

It   seems   the    extreme    of    folly,    even 
though  life  be  "  a  warfare,'''  "  a  vale  of  te; 
or    "  a  sea  of  sorrow,"    to  ignore  th 

e  of  so  much  that  is  competent  to  bless  . 
and  save  us  in  its  bitterness.  Even  a  little 
clay  wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  Master,  is 
sufficient  to  open  the  blindest  eyes  to  the 
iiUimte  loveliness  everywhere.  Possibly  I 
every  teacher  may  secure  the  anointing  of 
and  so  get  such  a  love  for  beauty  into  the 
deep  places  of  the  soul,  that  she,. too,  may 
work  miracles,  transforming  by  her  plastic 
touch  unsightly  and  unlovely  things  into 
things  goodly  and  to  be  desired.  At  any 
rate,  every  school-room  furnishes  abundant 
lortunity  to  test  the  ability  to  do  this. 

:  eral   effects  are  produced  b] 

mo: >t  ill   attention   to  particulars.     No 

woman  of  taste  takes  up  her  residence  in  a 
bouse  without  studying  the  minutia  of  its 
possibilities.  The  relation  of  wall  to  ca  r]  »et, 
of  both  to  furniture,  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  the  distribution  of  ornaments,  are  all 
carefully  considered.  But  the  same  woman 
a  teacher  Joes  not  always  use  her  sense  of 
luty  to  make  the  most  of  her  school- 
room.    The  school-house  is  a  shop — a  place 


in  which  to  work,  and  from  which  to  flee  as 
early  as  possible.     Thus  she  makes  hers 
the    servant   of  her   work.     School  dut . 
her  antagonism,   and  it  is   victor  by  tl 
ing  of  the   clock  on  the  wall.     As  soon  as 
one  puts  her   soul  into    her  surroundings  as 
to  make  them    the  complement   of  herself, 
she  makes  for  herself  a  place  more  to 
desired  than  others.     So  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  a  little   skillful  labor  would  mi 
the   school-room   delightful,  and  install  the 
•  m    ion. 

There  are  in  every  school-room  possil 
ities  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture  which 
may  be  made  use  of  to  produce  pleasant 
effects  The  table,  the  chairs,  the  stove, 
the  maps  and  charts,  all  should  be  made  to 
contribute  to  this  end.  A  table  spre 
i  a  clean  towel  or  a  newspaper,  will 
e  to  cover  the  defects  of  an  old  table, 
and  make  it  presentable.  Broken  and 
rickety  furniture  must  go  out  of  sight.  Bet- 
ter a  clean,  whole  stool,  than  never  so  ele- 
gant a  chair  in  dilapidation.  In  warm 
weather  an  ill-looking  stove  is  easily  con- 
ed into  a  pretty  flower  stand  by  some 
forest  boughs,  or  some  asparagus,  with 
bouquets  and  pots  of  flowers,  which  the 
pupils  will  bring  if  encouraged  to  do  so.  If 
it  is  winter  some  stove  polish  will  mak< 
look  neat  and  tidy.  The  stove  of  a  school- 
room is  often  the  sum  of  all  villain' 
aesthetically.     It  is  made  the  ret  for 

bits  of  apple,  remnants  of  lunch,  pieces  of 
r,  and  all  the  inevitable  debris  of 
school.  The  hearth  serves  for  spittoon, 
and  the  zinc  is  soiled  with  ashes,  chips,  and 
melting  ice  and  snow.  There  is  no  need  of 
such  an  insult  to  the  good  taste  of  tl 
school. 

Teachers  may  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
defects  of  light  and  shade  in  their  rooms  if 
they  study  them.      Pupils  are  made  restless 
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and  both  children  and  teacher  become  irri- 
table, by  a  light  too  intense  glaring  upon 
them.  Then,  to  shade  the  sunny  windows 
and  to  open  those  on  the  shady  side,  would 
be  to  introduce  comfort  and  quiet.  Again, 
on  a  dark  or  cold  day  to  open  up  the  light- 
est and  sunniest  side,  to  get  all  the  sunshine 
and  warmth  possible  into  the  house,  and  to 
bring  in  inspiration  and  joy.  One  can  not 
v  \  the  best  school  without  window  curtains  or 
ids.  The  material  is  not  so  important, 
as  the  service  they  render  in  adapting  the 
light  to  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teacher. 
I  know  a  teacher  who,  in  the  first  school 
she  taught,  made  hers  of  newspapers,  orna- 
mented at  the  lower  border  with  de\ : 
wrought  with  scissors,  and  fastened  them 
up  with  hammer  and  nails  !     Neverthel 

.y  were   good   curtains,  and  helped  won- 
derfully to  teach  the  school. 

Much  can  be  done  toward  making  a  room 
pleasant  by  a  skillful  seating  of  pupils. 
There  are  harmonies  of  proportion  and 
color  to  be  observed.  A  girls'  school  al- 
ways seems  brighter  than  a  mixed  school, 
and  a  mixed  school  brighter  than  a  boys' 
school.  The  colors  of  the  dress  of  girls 
give  warmth  to  the  room  in  winter,  and  the 
light  clothing  of  summer  gives  an  air  of 
freshness  and  coolness.  The  eye  requires 
that  the  pupils  shall  be  graded  from  rear  to 
front  according  to  size.  A  hap-hazard  ar- 
rangement in  tins  regard  is  never  satisfactory. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  school  if  the  teacher 
writes  well.  When  the  boards  are  kept 
black  and  in  good  condition,  the  teacher's 
work  is  well  done  upon  them,  and  the  pu- 
pils are  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty 
in  this  direction.  Nothing  is  more  really 
ornamental  in  a  school-room  than  a  good 
board  covered  with  well  written  work — 
problems,  copies,  abstracts  of  lessons.  &c 
Much  model  work  of  this  sort  should  stand 
upon  the  board  all  the  time,  that  unem- 
ployed children  may  have  something  to  copy 
upon  their  slates. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  orna- 
lnentation,  but  every  teacher  can  do  some- 
thing in  this  regard.  Pretty  hanging  bas- 
kets can  be  made  at  absolutely  no  expense. 
Pots  of  flowers  and  moss  can  be  had  for 
the  taking  care  of  them.  The  world  is  full 
of  pretty,  cheap  pictures.  They  may  be 
taken  from  any  of  the  first  diss  illustrated 
papers.     One  who  is  looking  for  them  will 


find  an  abundant  supply.  Some  medium- 
sized  picture  frames  can  be  procured,  and 
then  by  changing  the  pictures  from  time  to 
time,  the  school  will  always  have  something 
new  at  no  expense.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful primary  teachers  I  know,  brings 
every  week  into  her  school  a  new  object  of 
interest.  It  may  be  a  picture  or  a  hanging 
basket,  or  a  bracket  and  vase, — it  is  some- 
thing which  the  children  enjoy,  and  in  the 
bringing  of  which  they  see  an  effort  to  make 
them  happy.     She  takes  rly  opportu- 

nity to  have  a   conversation   upon   it,    and 
then  it  to  the  school  until  she  has  oc- 

casion to  replace  it  by  some  other  object  of 
interest.     I  know  another  who  is  constantly 
planning   pretty    drawings    on    her   board. 
She  makes  a  practice  of  having  something 
new  upon   the   board  every  Monday  morn- 
ing.    Her  pupils  have  learned  as  they  come 
in  to   look   for  the  pleasant  surprises  she 
prepares  for  them.     Still  another  has  several 
pictures  which  are  owned  a  month  each  by 
classes    of  pupils.     A    card    suspended  be- 
neath the  picture  gives  the  names  of  the  for 
the  tirac  owners.     One  of  them  belongs  to 
the  pupils  who  are  perfect  in  attendance  for 
a  month  ;  another  to   the  twenty  who  have 
stood  highest  in  their  lessons  for  a  month.  ; 
and  a  third  to  pupils  whose  deportment  has 
been  without  criticism  for  a  specified  time. 
In   this  way   every  child  has   something  to 
work  for.     One  cannot  get  perfect  lessons, 
perhaps,  but  can  come  to  school  regularly, 
or  can  be  perfect  in  conduct.     Each  child 
is  likely  to  have  a  share  in  one  or  other  of 
the  pictures.     If  no  oneearns  them  they  are 
taken  down  and   put  away.     So  every  one 
is  working  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
school.     In  this  way  the  ornaments  of  the 
school  are  made  not  only  silent  ministers  to 
happiness,  but  positive  forces  in  the  school- 
room. 

But,  after  all  the  soul  of  the  teacher  has 
greatly  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  school. 
A  light  glows  in  the  face  of  the  conscien- 
tious, gentle,  sympathetic  teacher,  which  il- 
luminates all  the  room  with  its  brightness. 
In  the  reflection  of  her  own  character  she 
sees  in  the  seats  truthfulness,  confidence, 
respect  and  love.  And  so  the  spiritual 
beauty  sanctifies  and  glorifies  all  the  beauty 
secured  by  cleanliness,  by  arrangement,  by 
ornamentations, — by  any  and  every  device 
in  material  things. 
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There  seem  to  be  two  periods  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  which  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  marked,  but  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  entirely  separated  from 
each  other.  The  first  and  the  earliest  pe- 
riod is  that  during  which  the  objective  ele- 
ments are  in  the  ascendancy,  and  the  know- 
ledge acquired  is,  in  the  main,  of  the 
concrete.  The  second  and  later  period  is 
that  during  which  the  subjective  elements 
are  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  is,  in  much  the  larger  proportion, 
of  the  abstract. 

The  perceptive  faculties  and  conscious- 
ness first  set  the  mind  into  operation,  and 
by  them  we  acquire  a  knoAvledge  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  and  the  energies  of  mind, 
the  only  kinds  of  knowledge  which  these 
two  faculties  reveal.  But  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  these,  aud  apparently  stimulated 
into  action  by  them,  are  suggested  ideas  of 
space,  time,  cause  and  effect,  and  the  re- 
sults of  reason,  reflection,  and  generaliza- 
tion. But  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  minds  of  children,  knows  that  these  lat- 
ter knowledges  are  not  grappled  with,  and 
mastered,  till  the  mind  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  maturity,  and  that  it 
must  acquire  extended  experience  of  the 
world  around,  and  the  realm  within,  prepar- 
atory to  entering  upon  the  investigation  of 
these  ideas. 

During  the  first  period  of  development, 
the  perceptive  faculties  and  consciousness 
are  much  more  active  and  acute  than  at  a 
subsequent  stage,  indicating  that  nature  de- 
signed this  to  be  the  period  during  which 
these  faculties  should  be  most  carefully  edu- 
cated. It  is  doubtless  true  that  during  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  life,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  ideas  attained  by 
these  faculties  are  acquired. 

At  a  later  period  the  reflective  faculties 
become  more  active,  and  the  susceptibility 
for  perceptions  more  sluggish.  Hence  the 
old  man  can  depict  the  events  of  early  life 
much  more  vividly  than  he  can  what  has 
transpired  in  later  years.  During  the  first 
period  the  knowledge  we  acquire  consists 
principally  of  facts,  at  a  later  period  of 
principles,  facts  being  retained  only  as  they 


are  referred  to  principles.  By  the  first  set 
of  faculties  we  are  gathering  the  material 
which  the  second  will  at  a  later  period  use. 
During  the  first  we  sow  the  seed, — during 
the  second  we  reap  the  harvest,  and  we  na- 
turally conclude  that  the  fruits  of  the  harvest 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  culture 
bestowed  at  seed-time. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  forming  our 
theory  of  a  true  education,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  this  two-fold  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  must  perceive  that  the 
same  theory  cannot  apply  to  both  periods. 
The  notion  that  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  va- 
cant receptacle,  which  needs  to  be  filled,  as 
applicable  to  the  first  period,  is  not  very  far 
from  true,  but  very  erroneous  when  applied 
to  the  second.  The  mind  during  this  first 
period  is  like  the  fallow  earth,  mellow,  and 
ready  for  the  grain. 

That  the  mind  consists  of  a  set  of  active 
growing  faculties,  which  must  be  trained  and 
stimulated  to  action,  which  need  to  have 
correct  habits  engrafted  upon  them,  and 
I  LUght  to  become  skilled  in  curious  work- 
manship, is  true  when  applied  to  the  second 
period.  If  education  during  the  first  period 
corresponds  to  the  fallow  earth  receiving 
the  seed  grain,  during  the  second  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  careful  cultivation  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  husbandman,  wherein  the 
soil  is  shaped  and  opened  to  the  sun,  and 
stimulated  to  produce  from  its  own  latent 
resources  the  abundant  fruit. 

If,  then,  these  views  be  correct,  the  busi- 
ness of  education  during  the  first  period  of 
development  should  be  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  the  material  of  thought ;  and  to  this 
end  the  perceptive  faculties  and  conscious- 
ness should  receive  careful  culture,  and  be 
stimulated  to  vigorous  healthy  action.  Up- 
on the  activity  of  these  faculties,  and  the 
accumulations  thus  early  made,  depends  in 
a  great  measure  richness  of  thought  in  after 
years.  Many  a  one  is  born,  walks  through 
the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  makes  his 
exit,  without  ever  seeing  what  is  constantly 
above,  around,  and  beneath  him.  Beauty 
is  in  the  landscape,  incense  upon  the  gale, 
glory  in  the  heavens,   but  he  knows  it  not  ! 

Object  lessons,  then,  which  shall  quicken 
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the  perceptions  of  the  child,  which  shall 
wake  up  his  drowsy  senses  and  attract  his 
attention, — which  shall  fix  the  habit  of  mi- 
nutely attending  to  the  deliverances  of  con- 
sciousness, is  a  kind  of  training  that  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  this,  the  earliest  period 
of  development  And  it  is  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  ihat  we  hail  every  attempt  to  in- 
troduce and  popularize  this  species  of  in- 
struction. The  dumb  and  senseless  methods 
of  primary  teaching  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed, have  too  long  disgraced  our  systems 
of  popular  education.  The  fossils  embed- 
ded in  the  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  scattered 
along  the  chalky  shores  of  England,  were 
more  intelligent  and  inspiring  teachers  to 
the  soul  of  Hugh  Miller,  than  were  the 
schoolmasters  who  crammed  his  mind  with 
dry  formulas,  and,  to  him,  senseless  jargon. 
Let  children  be  taught  the  concrete  during 
the  first  years  of  school  life.  Let  them 
have  some  mental  aliment  that  they  can 
relish,  some  material  for  thought  that  they 
can  comprehend.  Give  them  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  they  naturally  crave,  and 
which  they  will  receive  with  exceeding  joy. 

But  there  is  another  fact,  in  connection 
with  this  system  of  primary  instruction, 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Although 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  in  the  ascend- 
ancy during  this  first  period,  they  still  are 
not  in  exclusive  control  of  the  mental  en- 
ergy. All  the  higher  faculties  are  beginning 
to  operate  from  earliest  childhood,  and  are 
used  with  remarkable  quickness  and  readi- 
ness, though  with  comparatively  feeble 
power.  This  early  period  is  but  the  pre- 
paratory state  for  their  vigorous  and  con- 
trolling action.  Hence  the  early  instruc- 
tion, while  it  is  primarily  devoted  to  these 
first  faculties  developed,  should  also  be  de- 
voted to  a  preparation  for  the  successful 
action  of  the  higher  faculties. 

Care,  then,  should  be  taken  that  the 
early  instruction  be  duly  classified,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  shall  be  retained  in  the 
memory  upon  the  principle  of  philosophical 
association  ;  and  that  each  successive  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  shall  take  its  place 
in  the  memory  in  its  appropriate  class. 
Every  opportunity  must  be  seized  of  bring- 
ing into  judicious  exercise  the  higher  facul- 
ties, and  a  beginning  must  be  made  of  their 
training.  In  making  this  beginning,  it  re- 
quires the  skill  of  a  master  hand.  It  will 
not  answer  for  a  teacher  to  talk  generaliza- 
tions to  a  class  of  children  ;  for  although  it 


is  plain  to  him,  a  film  is  over  their  eyes.  It 
is  a  difficult  task,  in  giving  instructions,  to 
pass  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
the  real  to  the  ideal.  The  most  ingenious 
devices  and  delicate  tests  are  here  in  con- 
stant requisition. 

We  must,  during  this  first  period,  com- 
mence the  education  of  the  will.  For  a 
man's  success  in  life  depends,  after  all,  upon 
the  efficiency  of  his  power.  It  is  the  regal 
facultv,    the  monarch   of  the    mind.     The 
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power  to  command  our  faculties,  to  put 
them  upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject, 
and  to  keep  them  employed,  is  really  the 
great  end  of  education.  The  power  of  in- 
dependent thinking  depends  upon  this. 
Hence,  the  habit  must  be  imparted,  during 
the  early  training,  of  bringing  the  mind  to 
act  at  stated  periods,  and  of  patiently  and 
persistently  performing  tasks.  The  child 
must  not  be  suffered  to  believe  that  he  can 
have  his  education  done  for  him,  or  that 
there  is  any  royal  road  to  learning.  The 
earth  sown  with  good  seed,  and  most  care- 
fully cultivated,  will  only  produce  such  a 
crop  as  the  elements  in  its  own  bosom  are 
capable  of  nurturing. 

The  education  of  lhe  will  leads  us  very 
naturally  from  the  first  to  the  second  period 
of  development.  The  will  must  be  edu- 
cated, not  only  to  enable  the  pupil  to  ob- 
serve constantly,  and  to  engrave  upon  the 
tablets  of  the  soul  every  result  of  conscious- 
ness, but  it  must  also  be  subservient  to  mak- 
ing him  a  patient  and  independent  thinker. 
What  we  learn  is  of  importance,  but  it  is 
only  important  according  to  the  use  we 
make  of  it  by  the  higher  faculties.  We 
may,  by  careful  training,  give  the  mind  great 
acuteness  of  perception  and  vividness  of 
idea,  but  unless  the  pupil  acquires  the  pow- 
er of  analysis  and  generalization,  unless  he 
can  compare  and  combine  his  acquisitions, 
so  as  to  deduce  therefrom  new  and  original 
knowledge,  and  is  able  to  test  the  opinions 
of  others  by  the  powers  of  his  own  under- 
standing, then  his  preparatory  training  has 
been  comparatively  useless.  The  pupil 
may  be  taught  the  profound  mysteries  of 
creation,  and  led  by  the  poet's  numbers  to 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention  ;  but  unless 
he  has  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  these, 
vain  are  the  searches  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  brilliant  fancy  of  the  poet. 

During  this  second  period  of  develop- 
ment, we  must  attentively  consider  how 
much  it  is  proper    for  the  teacher  to  do  for 
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his  pupils,  and  in  what  way  it  shall  be  done. 
If  the  pupil  is  made  to  do  all  for  himself, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  a  teacher,  be- 
yond directing  and  keeping  him  to  his 
tasks.  The  wonderful  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  our  self-educated  men, 
and  we  have  many  in  our  midst,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  may  be  guilty  of 
too  much  crowding  instruction  upon  our  pu- 
pils. Or  rather  it  may  indicate  that  our 
efforts  should  more  especially  be  directed  to 
such  methods  of  instruction  as  shall  suc- 
cessfully  exercise   and   strengthen  the  will. 

The  ultimate  object,  then,  of  education 
being  to  minister  to  the  growth  and  inde- 
pendent action  of  a  living,  acting  intelli- 
gence, and  this  growth  and  action  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  efforts  which  itself  puts 
forth  in  its  own  behalf,  the  only  method  of 
deciding  upon  what  course  a  pupil  shall  be 
put,  is  by  an  inquiry  into  his  mental  status. 

And  here  is  needed  the  greatest  skill  of 
the  teacher,  to  know  how  to  classify  his 
scholars,  and  prescribe  for  their  intellectual 
wants.  They  are  not  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  age,  or  course  of  studies  they 
claim  to  have  pursued,  but  according  to 
mentality.  For,  of  all  things,  we  are  to 
avoid  putting  a  scholar  to  learn  what  he 
cannot  understand.  Like  a  person  attempt- 
ing to  ford  a  river  beyond  his  depth,  he  will 
be  submerged.  In  no  particular  have  our 
teachers  more  signally  failed,  and  in  none 
do  they  need  more  careful  training,  than  in 
the  ability  to  classify.  The  study  to  be 
pursued  must  be  suited  to  the  capacity.  It 
is  vain  to  put  a  scholar  to  work  upon  a 
branch  requiring  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  if  he  has  not  come 
to  that  period  when  these  faculties  are  in 
the  ascendency  :  and  hence  he  must  be  kept 
at  his  primary  or  preparatory  courses  till 
that  condition  has  been  developed.  To  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  this  period 
never  comes,  though,  probably,  nearly  all 
could  be  educated  up  to  that  point,  were 
their  primary  instruction  properly  con- 
ducted. 

When  the  studies  have  been  assigned  af- 
ter due  classification,  the  main  purpose 
should  be  to  lead  the  pupil  to  independent 
thought,  and  to  original  investigations.  The 
danger  is,  that  he  will  merely  learn  what  is 
found  in  the  book,  without  fathoming  its 
bearings  and  the  extent  of  its  purport.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  writer  of  a  text-book 
to  fully    develop    and  enlarge    upon  the  va- 


rious parts  of  his  treatise.  He  can  do  little 
more  than  set  forth,  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner,  the  elements  of  the  science.  It  is 
but  a  skeleton  of  the  subject,  whereas  vol- 
umes might  perhaps  be  written  upon  a  sin- 
gle  branch   of  what  he  has  treated.     The 


be  able  to  take  this 
it  with  life,  and  lead 
think  the  thoughts  of 


teacher,  then,  must 
skeleton  and  inspire 
his  pupil   not  only  to 

the  text-book,  but  to  branch  out,  and  under- 
stand fully  all  its  relations,  and  be  inde- 
pendent of  and  far  beyond  it. 

The  true  theory  of  instruction  is  to  pass 
from  the  application  of  principles  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  to  the  generalization  of  all 
cases  of  that  class — or  to  the  rule.  All 
sciences  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  intricate.  From  a  few  definitions  or 
axioms,  we  develop,  by  degrees,  all  the  ab- 
struse principles  of  the  science.  It  should 
be  the  aim  to  accustom  the  scholar,  at 
every  step  in  his  progress,  to  use  what  he 
has  already  mastered,  in  developing  and 
discovering  for  himself  the  principles  which 
!  must  follow.  By  cultivating  and  fostering 
these  habits  of  mind,  scholars  have  been 
enabled  to  make  plain  that  which  is  intri- 
cate, to  discover  new  truth,  and  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

To  establish  a  course  of  instruction  which 
1 1  secure  these  results,  it  is  proper  that 
the  teacher  should  know  what  plan  of  con- 
ducting a  class  recitation  will  prove  most 
effectual.  Of  the  manner  in  which  class 
recitations  are  conducted  during  the  second 
period  of  depelopment,  an  analysis  may  be 
made  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has 
some  advantages  and  defects. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  first  method 
consists  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  so  prepare 
himself  for  recitation,  that  he  can,  without 
any  aid  or  hint  from  book  or  teacher,  state 
the  topics  and  develop  the  principles  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  lesson, — can  give 
a  complete  resume  of  the  author, — while  it 
is  the  study  of  the  instructor,  if  he  asks 
any  question,  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil  shall 
gather  from  it  no  clue  to  the  answer.  In 
pursuing  this  method  the  teacher  exercises 
a  stern  censorship,  and  holds  his  pupil  to  a 
strict  account  for  the  preparation  and  proper 
understanding  of  his  lessons.  By  this 
course  the  scholar  learns  to  depend  upon 
himself, — a  habit  invaluable  in  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  learning,  in  the  practice  of 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  in  fact 
in   any  of  the    duties  of  life.     But  this  sys- 
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tern  possesses  many  radical  defects,  and  its 
virtues  are  only  of  the  negative  character. 
It  is  the  old  stereotype  method  of  hearing 
classes  say  their  lessons,  which  a  wooden 
man  might  do  nearly  as  well.  "  We  can 
easily  conceive,"  says  Dr.  Huntington,  "  of 
all  the  bare  material  of  instruction  being 
conveyed  into  a  school-room  through  a  me- 
chanism of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let 
down  by  pulleys,  and  its  discipline  admin- 
istered by  a  veiled  executioner,  no  heart-re- 
lations being  suffered  to  grow  up  between 
teacher  and  taught." 

A  teacher  of  the  second  class  pursues  a 
course  entirely  different  from  this.  His 
system  of  instruction  consists  in  pourii 
out  a  profusion  of  knowledge  upon  every 
subject  broached  in  the  class-room.  Filled 
with  enthusiasm  himself,  he  is  impatient  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  his  own  conceptions. 
Without  waiting  for  the  pupil  to  tell  in  an 
indifferent  manner  what  he  can  dilate  upon 
so  well,  and  unable  to  command  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  judge  and  the  patience  of  a  lis- 
tener, he  tells  every  thing,  he  explains  every 
thing,  and  rising  with  the  feelings  which  his 
subject  excites,  he  glows  with  an  eloquence 
which  reaches  the  coldest  heart,  and  awakens 
the  feeblest  mind.  If  a  question  be  pro- 
posed, he  does  not  ask  it  so  as  to  elicit  the 
cold  naked  fact,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pupil  cannot  fail  to  answer  it  correctly  ; 
or  he  includes  the  answer  in  the  flowing 
statement  of  the  question,  and  concludes 
with  "  Must  it  not  be  so  ?"  or,  "  Can  it  be 
otherwise?"  '■  Does  not  that  logically  fol- 
low?" 

The  advantage  of  this  method  consists 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  every  mem- 
ber of  a  class  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  to  appreciate  its  spirit. 
No  scholar  completely  fails.  Each  takes  in 
what  his  capacity  and  inclination  will  allow. 
and  though  in  a  portion  of  almost  every 
class  it  will  be  very  moderate,  yet  with  this 
grade  of  students  it  will  be  likely  to  be 
something  more  than  would  be  acquired  by 
the  first  method.  For,  when  a  pupil  with- 
out capacity  is  compelled  to  con  for  recita- 
tion what  he  cannot  understand,  or  the 
pupil  with  capacity  is  compelled  to  do  the 
same  thing  without  fully  comprehending,  or 
feeling  the  force  of  what  he  has  prepared  to 
recite,  the  advantage  is  very  slight. 

There  are  some  evils  connected  with  this 
second  method  of  instruction.  The  pupil 
is    not    trained   to    habits    of  accuracy  and 


self-reliance.  He  fails  to  acquire  a  control 
over  his  faculties,  and  the  power  of  thinking 
how  and  when  he  pleases  ;  but  he  must  wait 
for  a  favorable  moment — for  the  lucid  in- 
terval— and  his  efforts  are  desultory  and 
governed  by  fits  of  enthusiasm.  The  effect 
upon  his  habits  of  study  is  even  worse.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  render  the  efforts  of  the 
best  scholars  irregular  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  to  make  the  irregular  still 
more  erratic  and  careless,  and  to  lessen  the 
incentives  of  the  dull  and  heedless  to  im- 
prove even  the  feeble  talents  they  have. 

The  third  method  of  instruction  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  former  two.  The  represen- 
tative teacher  of  this  class  first  rigidly  exacts 
of  the  pupil  a  systematic  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  lesson  assigned,  and  criticallv 
examines  him  upon  the  opinions  which 
lias  acquired  from  it,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  based.  He  then  opens  to 
him  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  and  dilates 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  nature  upon  the 
relations,  the  beauties,  and  the  glories  of 
the  subject.  This  method  combines  the 
excellencies  of  both  the  former,  without  em- 
bracing many  of  its  defects.  The  pupil  is 
in  the  first  place  encouraged  to  make  all  the 
discoveries  he  can  upon  the  subject,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  unaided  powers  of  un- 
derstanding, and  to  set  them  forth  to  the 
teacher  as  best  he  can.  He  thus  gets  credit 
for  all  that  lie  is  able  to  do,  and  is  encour- 
aged by  every  day's  success  to  do  the  best 
possible.  There  is  at  least  the  stimulus  of 
fair  opportunity,  with  an  attentive  instructor 
able  to  weigh  and  duly  appreciate  every 
consideration  presented.  But  the  system 
would    be    imperfect   were    this    ,  The 

teacher  now  takes  up  the  subject,  and  is 
able  from  his  familiarity  with  it  to  elucidate 
and  explain  the  matter  from  a  different  and 
higher  stand-point.  His  information  is  not 
confined  to  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  science 
presented  in  the  text-book  ;  but  he  has  read 
extended  treatises  upon  it,  and  can  pour 
forth  from  the  treasuries  of  his  knowledge 
what  will  imbue  the  subject  with  new  life. 
He  can  view  the  matter  as  a  whole,  and  at 
each  step  has  the  advantage  of  the  accumu- 
lated light  of  that  which  is  to  come,  as  well 
as  that  which  has  been  passed  over  by  I 
class.  He  is  able  to  perceive,  too,  the 
poetic  relations  of  the  science,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  this  particular  branch  sustains  in 
a  system  of  complete  development. 

As  this  system  of  conducting  a  class  re- 
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citation  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
philosophic,  it  is  recommended  above  all 
others,  and  he  who  adopts  and  pursues  it 
with  enthusiasm,  who  feels  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  his  calling,  and  the  value  of  his 
work,  can  not  fail  to  win  victories  in  a  field 
where  the  opportunities  are  constantly  re- 
curring, and  where  skill  and  bravery  are 
sure  of  success. 

We  can  not  close  these  considerations 
upon  the  Theory  of  Education,  without  ob- 
serving that  no  system  is  worthy  the  name 
that  does  not   provide  for  the    physical  and 


moral  training,  as  well  as  the  intellectual. 
The  worst  product  of  our  school-system  is 
that  of  an  educated  villain,  and  the  next 
remove  from  it  is  that  of  an  educated  in- 
valid. From  the  earliest  point  in  education 
the  moral  and  the  physical  energies  should 
be  the  subjects  of  careful  systematic  culture, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  text-books  in  each  of  these  sciences 
will  be  in  as  constant  and  regular  use  in  all 
our  schools,  as  those  upon  any  other  branch. 
— From  Bates'  lectures  on  Education. 
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C.     H.     BROMBY,    A.    M.,     PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    TRAINING    COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM,     ENGLAND. 


To  obtain  a  due  conception  of  the  School- 
master's Mission,  we  must  recur  to  the  first 
principles  of  all  such  inquiry.  What  is 
Education  ?  Now,  education  has  been  so 
often  and  so  variously  defined,  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  know  which  definition  to 
choose  ;  we  had,  therefore  better  think  of  a 
new  one.  I  would  define  education  as  the 
instrument  of  fitting  the  child  for  the  future 
man  ;  I  speak  of  the  term  in  its  usually  re- 
strictive sense.  In  its  larger  sense,  we  ought 
to  say  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  fitting 
man  for  his  future  state  of  being.  We  are 
engaged  with  the  term  in  its  first  sense. 
The  true  object  of  education  is  to  prepare 
the  child,  in  order  to  enable  the  man  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  his  manhood.  We  accept  it 
as  a  trueism,  that  education,  to  be  real,  must 
not  be  special,  but  universal.  It  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  entire  being — the  physical 
man,  the  moral  man,  the  intellectual  man, 
the  religious,  man.  It  must  seek  to  de\  elope 
harmoniously  and  consentaneously  the  whole 
faculties  which  constitute  his  nature.  In 
short,  the  educator,  if  he  knows  what  he 
ought  to  be,  should  vie  with  the  artist  who 
strikes  out  oi~  his  unshapely  block  of  pure 
marble  the  character  and  lineaments  of  a 
perfect  form.  Education  should  begin  with 
the  earliest  years,  or  rather,  I  would  say, 
that  as  education  must  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
whatever  advantages,  whatever  appliances 
artificial  education  has  to  offer  should  be 
■brought    to   bear   upon    the    earliest  years. 


That  just-awakened  infant,  crowing  on  its 
mother's  lap,  is  educating  itself.  The  look, 
the  smile,  the  love  of  its  mother's  soul,  and 
the  light  of  its  mother's  eye,  have  begun 
the  work.  Would  that  its  whole  infancy 
and  childhood  were  carried  onward  so  pro- 
pitiously. But  in  too  great  a  majority  of 
instances,  it  soon  must  pass  from  so  favor- 
able a  nursery  to  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  neighborhood.  Now,  since  the  hope  of 
a  whole  generation,  and,  in  a  measure,  the 
gradual  development  of  the  human  race, 
depends  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  children,  it  becomes  a  very  import- 
ant question — how  we  shall  secure  fit  men 
to  whom  we  may  entrust  the  interests  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  office  of  presiding  at 
the  fountains  of  our  humanity.  All  think- 
ing men  must  be  convinced  that  the  whole 
course  of  Popular  Education  depends  upon 
the  fitness  of  the  educator.  Write  it  as  an 
axiom  never  to  be  forgotten — "  As  is  the 
Master,  so  will  be  the  School."  Scatter 
over  the  land  men  of  inferior  stamp,  who 
will  treat  children  as  so  much  stock  in 
trade,  and  who  form  their  estimate  of  their 
mission  by  the  amount  of  profit  they  are 
likely  to  realize — men  without  high  purpose, 
without  sympathy,  without  heart — and  a 
generation  of  these  men  of  earth,  men  of 
hard  machinery,  will  rise  up  and  mock 
every  hope  of  practical  Christianity.  Ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion,  so  will  be  our  estimate  of  the  educa- 
tor. The  day  has  gone  by  when  men 
thought   the  mission  of  a  schoolmaster  was 
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to  beat  the  rebellious  will  into  submission, 
to  teach  the  barest  elements  of  mechanical 
instruction,  or  to  keep  a  herd  of  children 
out  of  harm's  way.  J  Jut  men  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  in  every 
infant  mind,  immured  in  every  alley,  the 
genu  of  a  spirit  that  can  hold  converse  with 
the  spiritual  world,  and  will  outlive  the  de- 
struction of  this  material  universe ;  that 
there  are  there  the  first  rudiments  of  mental 
greatness  and  moral  grandeur,  which  need 
but  the  blessing  of  God  to  make  them  ex- 
pand into  possessions  more  beautiful,  more 
precious,  than  all  the  most  exquisite  crea- 
tions of  mechanical  skill.  It  is  upon  such 
material  as  this,  that  the  educator  has  to 
work ;  and  if  the  workman  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  his  work,  what  manner  of  men,  I 
ask,  should  our  workmen  be  ?  What  keen 
sympathies,  what  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
what  love  of  justice,  what  devotion  to 
truth,  what  perfection  of  morality,  what 
mental  endowments,  what  .grace  of  the 
spirit,  what  bond  of  perfection,  what  love 
and  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  Great  Teacher! 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  qualifications  of  the  educator. 
I  do  not  speak  of  acquired  so  much  as  na- 
tural qualifications.  So  far  I  have  thought 
more  of  that  mental  and  moral  greatness 
which  shall  early  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  child  on  the  side  of  his  own  higher  at- 
tribute,  and  so  force  upon  his  young  and 
pliant  nature  an  early  faith  in  good,  which, 
in  later  years,  the  rough  world  may  not 
wholly  obliterate.  But  while  natural  quali- 
ties are  the  most  indispensable — for  which 
no  acquirements  can  be  possibly  substituted 
— I  do  not  mean  that  the  latter  are  unim- 
portant. These  requirements  should  be 
solid  and  special.  If  education  includes 
the  physical,  the  educator  should  know  on 
what  conditions  the  state  of  health  depends. 
If  education  includes  the  mental  and  the 
moral,  he   should   know  the  laws  of  mental 

•  :i"ice    and    of    moral — the   ignorance    of 

which  has  stunted  and  distorted  the  growth 

of  so  manv  millions  of  our  once  promising 

isantry.     And  if  education   includes  the 

spiritual  part   of  man,    he   should  be  thor- 

ighly  conversant  with  Hoi}'  !  i]  ture,  and 
at  the  same  time  deeply  penetrated  nil1 

ixit — not    i  he   may  arm    his  youthful 

scholars  with    texts  to  serve   no  higher  pur- 
pose than  warlike  missiles,  but  thai  I   :  ma) 
teach  them  to  love  and  worship  Truth  a 
purest   sources,    and   to    slake  their  ardent 


thirst  for   pleasure  at  the   Fountain  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Aboye  all — the  educator  must  be  the 
perfect  example  to  his  school.  I  do  not 
mean  perfect  in  God's  eye,  nor  do  I  mean 
perfect  in  men's  eyes  absolutely ;  but  per- 
fect in  his  children's.  Of  what  earthly  use 
can  be  all  our  brilliant  gallery-lessons  on 
humanity,  when  the  quick  sighted  scholars 
can  observe  the  teacher  conceited  to  the 
very  shape  of  his  boots  ?  On  holiness, 
when  they  see  him  to  be  the  companion  of 
bad  men  ?  On  truthfulness,  when  they 
know  that  at  every  recurring  examination 
he  can  palm  a  cheat  upon  the  world  by  a 
system  of  deceitful  cramming  ?  I  again  re- 
peat the  Prusssan  adage,  "As  is  the  master, 
so  will  be  the  school."  Every  school  pos- 
sesses its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character, 
and  that  character  is  the  character  of  the 
master.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  A 
child  is  an  imitative  and  an  inquisitive  ani- 
mal ;  and,  except  when  he  is  eating  and 
sleeping,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  presence 
of  his  master.  Think  how  readily  a  child 
takes  impressions,  and  how  prone  he  is  to 
be  affected  by  any  influence,  good  or  bad — 
how  accessible  his  heart,  and  how  easily  its 
affections  are  moved — and  how  should  we 
be  surprised  that  the  whole  future  senior 
life  is  in  the  keening  of  its  teacher,  to  whom 
it  appertains  to  guide  its  first  tottering  foot- 
steps, and  to  cast  its  die  for  moral  weal  or 
woe  to  its  dying  hour  ! 

There  is  no  particular  on  which  there  is 
a  greater  necessity  to  lay  stress  than  this — 
the  moral  training  of  our  schools — both  fol- 
ks own  intrinsic  value  and  because  of  the 
habit  of  under-estimating  it.  There  has 
been  great  improvement  in  man}-  depart- 
ments of  education.  Better  school  houses 
have  been  built,  more  skillful  t  jachers  have 
been  prepared,  superior  ;  ;s-books  have 
■  published  ;  bi  ;-  I  f  ir  1  mu  ;1  not  say 
that  moral  trainin  need  wi    u  qual 

ps.     The   school  is  not  sul  I  ■ 

■   !     ■  "ter    the  model    of  a   home,   and    the 
schoolmaster   after  that  of; 
old  boast  of  the  master  tands  in 

the  place  of  a       :  id  so  he  should — 

but  what    parent   would    work  all  daylong 

th  a  stick  in  his  hand,  under  a  mistaken 
notion  of  supporting  his  authority  ?  God 
has  furnished  him  with  another  and  far  bet- 
ter instrument,  and  that  instrument  is  love. 
The  teacher   must  too,    and  just 

in  so    iar  as   he    does   1 
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honorable  appellation  of  a  moral  trainer. 
Nor  is  it  a  suitable  weapon  with  the  good 
and  gentle  of  the  children  only — but  its 
omnipotence  will  be  felt  among  the  self- 
willed  and  refractory.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  spirit  of  childhood  so  utter  j 
hardened  that  it  will  not,  sooner  or  later, 
yield  to  the  influence  of  a  love  which  re- 
fuses to  be'  discouraged  or  wearied  out. 
The  great  idea  of  Christianity  is  love — it  is 
God's  own  weapon  for  subduing  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  human  heart.  The  Great 
Teacher  was  a  living  exponent  of  its  power, 
and  every  other  teacher  must  adopt  the 
same  method.  What  is  that  obedience 
worth  which  is  based  on  fear  ?  Depend 
upon  it  no  fruits  are  worth  the  gathering  in 
any  single  school  where  the  heart  remains 
a  wilderness.  But  where  love  rules,  every 
other  humanity  will  follow ;  love  not  only 
gives  birth  to  every  virtue,  but  it  compacts 
them  harmoniously  together.  That  is  a 
beautiful  definition  of  the  Apostle  from 
meditation  on  which  I  write,  "  Love  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness."  What  a  bond  be- 
tween child  and  child,  and  between  children 
and  teacher.  If  in  the  home-circle  the  lov- 
ing husband  is  the  house-band,  so  in  the 
school-life  the  loving  teacher  should  be  the 
school-band.  Without  love,  he  may  speak 
and  teach  the  living  words  of  Gods  truth  ; 
but  they  will  have  no  life  for  the  children. 
If  he  "  speak  with  the  tongue  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  be  becomes  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.'''  He 
cannot  in  any  sense  employ  the  language  of 
his  Master,  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 

I  pass  to  another  view  of  the  mission  of 
the    elementary   schoolmaster.     He    has    a 
To  him  the  country  looks 
right    principles    of    social 
that   lives   a  life  of  animal 
drudgery,  that  subsists  from  hand  to  mouth 
— dwarfed  in  mind,  stunted  in  moral  growth, 
spending  the  hours  of  his  leisure  in  animal 
gratification — what   should   he  know  of  his 
duty  to  his   neighbor  or  to  the  state,  when 
he  knows  not  his  real  duty  to  himself?     It 
is  the   province  of  the   schoolmaster  to  en- 
force provident    habits,  to    explain  the  con- 
r  I    and    physi<  al,  of  self-in- 
ruinous    effects   of  drinking 
habits — the  pleasure  and  self-respect  of  lay- 
up  a  !i.'  h  .  safely 
appeal  to  a  lawful  ambition  of  self-advance- 
ment in  the  world.     It  belongs  to  tl  ool- 


social  mission. 
to  disseminate 
duty.     A    man 


master  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  our 
British  constitution,  that  he  may  contrast  its 
privileges  and  securities  with  those  of  gov- 
ernments, and  that  he  may,  if  future  events 
allow  it,  prepare  the  population  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  that  high  social  duty  of 
appointing  their  own  representatives  in  the 
council  of  the  nation.  It  belongs  to  the 
schoolmaster  to  disarm  the  people  of  unrea- 
soning prejudices,  which  often  rise  up  to 
imperil,  at  different  crises  of  the  national 
history,  their  own  prosperity  and  that  of  the 
country.  To  what  but  an  universal  igno- 
rance of  first  principles  is  owing  that  con- 
stant collision  between  capital  and  labor — 
not  only  ignorance  of  the  benefits  of  ma- 
chinery and  improved  art,  but  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  whether  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  workman  himself,  the  master,  or  the 
body  of  his  fellow-operatives  ?  To  what 
but  a  low  intelligence  is  owing  that  rising  in 
arms  against  the  hoarding  of  corn  in  the 
face  of  short  harvests,  and  the  consequent 
rising  of  the  price  of  bread,  which  very  in- 
crease of  price  is  the  only  security  against 
the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  stocks,  and  the 
consequent  horrors  of  famine,  before  an- 
other yield  of  harvest  ? 

So  much  for  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 
The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  shall 
feel  how  high  and  holy  it  is.  In  every  child 
you  admit  into  your  school,  the  parent  ex- 
pects you  to  send  back  a  better  man,  the 
state  a  more  exemplary  citizen,  the  church 
a  holier  disciple.  I  wish  now  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  your  duties  to  others,  to- 
ward whom  you  will  stand  in  official  rela- 
tions. And  first,  your  duty  to  the  parent. 
Instead  of  honoring  you,  it  is  possible  they 
may  slight  you,  or  insult  you,  and  you  will 
need  more  than  human  forbearance  to  sus- 
tain you.  Be  careful,  above  all  things,  to 
no  occasion  of  offense,  that  your  offi 
not  blamed.  Form  questionable  char- 
acters, contract  questionable  habits,  or  even 
carry  yourself  morosely  toward  parents  ; 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Parents  and 
neighbors  will  talk  and  slander;  boys  and 
!  will  listen  and  carry  away  the  estimate 
have  heard;  and  then  must  fall  the 
fruits  of  all  your  rich  studied  lessons  of 
moral  beauty,  and  perish  the  last  vestige 
of  your  moral  authority.  1  )epend  upon  it, 
if  you  would  live  in  the  affections  oi  your 
children,  you  must  also  live  in  the  esteem 
of  their  parents. 
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Power  of  the  Voice  over  Children. — 
It  is  usual  to   attempt   the   management  of 
children  either  by  corporeal  punishment,  or 
by  rewards  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  by 
words  alone.     There  is  one  other  means  of 
government,    the  power   and  importance  of 
which  are  seldom  regarded.     I  refer  to  the 
human  voice.     A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on 
a  child,    accompanied  by  words   so  uttered 
as  to  counteract  entirelv  its  intended  effect ; 
or  the  parent  may  use  language  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the   child,    not   objectionable  in 
itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than 
defeats  the  influence.     Let  any  one  endeavor 
to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  mother,   long 
since  at  rest  in  heaven.     Her   sweet   smile 
and  ever  clear  countenance  are  brought  viv- 
idly to    recollection ;  and   so   also   is   her 
voice — and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is  en- 
dowed with  a  pleasing  utterance.     What  is 
it  which   lulls   the  infant   to  repose  ?     It  is 
no  array  of  mere  words.     There  is  no  charm 
to  the  untaught  one  in  letters,  syllables,  and 
sentences.     It  is  the  sound  which  strikes  its 
little   ear   that   sooths   and   composes  it  to 
sleep.     A   few   notes,    however   unskilfully 
arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soft  tone,  are  found 
to   possess   a   magic  influence.     Think  we 
that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  ? 
No,  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and  ceases 
not  while  the  child   remains   under  the  pa- 
rental  roof.     Is    the   boy  growing  rude  in 
manner  and  boisterous  in  speech  ?     I  know 
of  no  instrument  so  sure  to  control  these 
tendencies  as  the  gentle  tones  of  a  mother. 
She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly,  does  but 
give  to  his  conduct  the  sanction  of  her  own 
example.     She    pours   oil   on   the   already 
raging  flame.     In  the  pressure  of  duty,  we 
are  liable  to   utter   ourselves   hastily  to  our 
children.     Perhaps  a  threat  is  expressed  in 
a  proud  and    irritating  tone  ;  instead  of  al- 
laying  the    passions    of  the  child,  it  serves 
directly   to   increase    them.     Every   fretful 
expression  awakens  in   him  the  same  spirit 
which   produced   it.     So   does   a   pleasant 
voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings.     Whatever 
disposition,   therefore,  we  would  encourage 
in  a  child,  the  same  we  should  manifest  in 
the  tone  in  which  we  address  him. — Church 
of  England  Magazine. 


Teach   the   Greatest   Number. — The 
extent  to  which  a  teacher  may  multiply  his 
power,  by  acting  on   numbers  at  a  time,  is 
very  great.     In  order  to  estimate  it  we  must 
consider  carefully  what  it  is,  when  carried  to 
the  greatest  extent  to  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  carried  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.  ■  Now  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  speak   so  as  to  be   easily  heard  by  three 
hundred  persons,  and  three  hundred  pupils 
can  be  easily   so   seated   as  to  see  his  illus- 
trations  or   diagrams.     Now  suppose   that 
three   hundred   pupils,    all   ignorant  of  the 
method  of  reducing  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator,    and   yet   all   old   enough  to 
learn,  are  collected  in  one  room.     Suppose 
they  are  all  attentive  and  desirous  of  learn- 
ing, it  is  very  plain  that  the  process  may  be 
explained   to   all   at   once,    so  that  half  an 
hour  spent  in   that  exercise  would  enable  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  to  understand 
the  subject.     So,  if  a  teacher  is  explaining 
to   a   class   in   grammar   the  difference  be- 
tween  a   noun  and  a  verb,  the  explanation 
would  do  as  well  for  several  hundred  as  for 
the   dozen   who   constitute  the  class,  if  ar- 
rangements  could   only   be   made  to  have 
the   hundreds   hear  it.     Now,  so  far  as  we 
fall  short  of  this  full  benefit,  so  far  there  is, 
of  course,  waste  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  or 
impossible   to   make  such   arrangements  as 
will  avoid  the  waste,  in  this  manner,  of  a 
large    portion    of  every    effort    which  the 
teacher  makes.     Always  bear  in  rnind,  then, 
when  you  are  devoting  your  time  to  two  or 
three   individuals    in   a   class,  that  you  are 
losing  a  very  large  proportion  of  your  labor. 
Your  instructions  are  conducive  to  good  ef- 
fect only  to  the   one-tenth  or  one-twentieth 
of  the  extent   which,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,    they   might   be  made  avail- 
able.    And  though  you  cannot  always  avoid 
this  loss,  you    ought   always  to  be  aware  of 
it,  and  so  to  shape  your  measures  as  to  di- 
minish   it   as    much    as    possible.—  Abbotfs 
Teacher. 


Hi-vr.s  to  Teachers. — By  a  Pupil. — 
Every  teacher  should  adopt  a  mild,  mutual 
plan  of  government,  treating  all  scholars 
justly  and  impartially,  whether  the  children 
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of  rich  parents  or  of  poor. 


rule  of  action  let  nothing 
mild 


And  from  this 
divert  him.  Be 
and  even  tempered  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  As  like  produces 
like,  anger  is  productive  of  anger.  If  schol- 
lars  find  it  exhibited  towards  them  by  the 
teacher,  they,  in  return,  will  reciprocate  its 
manifestation,  and  consequently  hatred  or 
discord  is  engendered,  which  renders  a 
school  worse  than  useless  to  the  extent  of 
such  exhibitions.  Anger  ever  acts  as  a  law 
of  repulsion,  unfitting  the  teacher  for  giving, 
and  the  scholar  for  receiving  instruction — 
destroying  that  harmony  of  feeling  that 
should  ever  exist  between  them. 

But  let  a  teacher  once  thoroughly  con- 
vince scholars  that  he  loves  them,    and  is 
striving   to  promote  their  best  educational 
interests,  and  how  soon  does  he  receive 
return  their  love  and    esteem,   that 


in 

grows 


brighter  and  stronger  as  time  wears  away, 
and  which  can  never  be  obliterated.     Then, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  induce  them  to 
wrong  him  in  any  way,  or  disobey  what  he 
requires  of  them,  but  on  the  contrarary  his 
very  wishes  are  anticipated,  and  need  not  a 
verbal  request  to  have  them  complied  with. 
Their  minds  are  fully  prepared  to  receive 
any  instruction  he  may  wish  to  impart,  and 
he  is  much  better  prepared  to  instruct  them, 
than  when  laboring  under  the  degrading  in- 
fluence just  spoken  of.     How  tractable  and 
easily   governed   does  he  find  them  when 
they  are  bound  to  him  by  the  attracting 
principle    of    love.     Order    and    harmony 
reign,  and  the  school   is  a  prosperous  and 
happy   one.     Should   not  those  who  have 
the  care  of  training  youthful  minds — those 
tender  scions  that  depend  upon  the  good- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  your  cultivation  for 
what  manner  of  fruit  they  shall  bring  forth, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  little  word,   love,  and  see  that 
they  act  out  in  eveything  they  do,  its  every  re- 
quirement ?     Let  its  principles  ever  h.r 
home  in  their  breast,  and  never  drive  them 
hence,  but  let  I     mi  ver  govern  those  who 
would  govern  othe 


A  1  en  I  loo     i      o    the 

tombs  of  th  nv 

I   •  ;  1 1  is  of 

:ry    inordinate  desire  goes 
I  meet  wit!  grief  of  | 

upon  a  tombstone,  my  melts  with  com- 

passion :  when    1   see  the  tombs  of  par 
themseh  ■.  !  consider  the   vanity  of  gri 


dies   in   me  ;  \ 
the  beautiful 
out ;  when 


consider  rival  wits 
the  holy  men  that 
their   contests  and 


ing  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow  ; 
when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  de- 
posed them  ;  when  1 
placed  side  by  side,  or 
divided  the  world  with 
disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonish- 
ment on  the  little  competitions,  factions, 
and  debates  of  mankind  ;  when  1  read  the 
several  dates  of  tombs,  of  sonic  that  died 
as  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall 


all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
appearance 


and  make  our 


together. 


Ventilate. — Why  not?  There  is    pure 
air  enough,  just  outside,  that  may  be  had 
for  the  asking ;  and  yet,  how  many  of  our 
school-rooms  are  reeking  day  after  day  with 
the  poisonous  filth  sent  forth  again  and  again 
from   the  lungs  of  two  or  three  score  of  pu- 
pils, and  with  no  less  poisonous   and  filthy 
exhalations  from  uncleanly  clothing  and  un- 
cleanly  persons.     The   teacher  enters  the 
school-room  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is 
comparatively  pure,  and  the   constantly  in- 
creasing impurity  blunts  the  senses,  and  so 
is  not  perceived.     The  air  becomes  charged 
and  surcharged  with  noxious  matter,  teacher 
and  pupil  grow  dull  and  listless  and  irritable, 
the  headaches,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
drags  wearily  and  drowsily  on.     By  and  by 
it  is  discovered  that  the   seeds  of  disease 
have  been  sown,  and  another  recruit  is  added 
to  the  great  army  of  broken  down  teachers. 
Unventilated  school-houses  are   one  of 
the  crying  evils  which  the  friends  of  popular 
education    should  strive  to   remedy.     Why, 
fellow  teachers  laboring  in  one  of  these  dens 
of  foul  air  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
you  are  taking  into  your  lungs  day  after  day? 
Father  or  mother,  do  you  know  what  kind 
of  atmosphere  your  child  is  living  in  at  the 
school?     The   air  that  he  is   breathing  has 
:atedly    been    down    into    the   lungs   of 
thirty  or  forty  of  his  s  ites  and  each 

time  Ins  been  reniforced with  afresh  supply 
,  \  ing  matter,   until  it  is   loaded  with 
poison  which  can  not  b  sys- 

tem without  at  least        io     ly  weakening 
the    vital    forces.      Such   a  things 

uld  not  be  red      >  contini  ere 

what  can   be  done? 
Much  v.\n  be  done.      In  th-  e,  there 

are  now  had,  ;  onable  prices, 

es  of  a  variety  of  make, 
with  which  pure  air  ma  itroducd  warm 

into  hool-room,  and  the  foul  air  may 
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be  removed  through  a  shaft  by  an  opening 
at  the  floor.  No  school-room  is  fit  to  occu- 
py without  some  such  arrangement  for  se- 
curing ventilation, — certainly  no  new  school- 
house  should  be  erected  without  something 
of  the  kind.  But  parsimony  says  that  all  this 
costs.  Yes  it  does  cost ;  it  always  costs  to 
live  and  be  decent.  If  cheapness  is  the  one 
desideratum,  the  true  way  would  doubtless 
be  to  warm  the  room  and  then  close  ti  np 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  let  the  pupils 
breathe  the  air  over  and  over  until  it  needs 
warming  again.  It  is  true  that  ventilation 
costs,  but  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  and 
a  lot  in  the  graveyard  cost,  too,  and  the 
question  is  which  is  the  best  investment. 

But  if  no  such  provision  for  ventilation 
can  be  secured,  something  may  still  be  done 
toward  making  the  school-room  clean  and 
healthful.  The  floor  and  walls  may  be  kept 
free  from  anything  that  will  contribute  to 
the  impurity  of  the  air.  Something  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  personal  clean- 
liness upon  the  pupils.  Where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  render  it  possible,  a 
window  may  be  lowered  a  little  from  the 
top  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  another 
window  raised  a  little  from  the  bottom  on 
the  other  side.  At  the  recesses  and  at  noon, 
and  oftener  if  need  be,  the  windows  may  be 
thrown  open  from  the  top  and  the  bottom 
and  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven  invited  in 
to  drive  out  the  accumulating  stench  and 
nastiness.  At  any  rate  with  these  miles  of 
life-giving  air  above  and  around  us,  let  us 
not  kill  ourselves  and  murder  the  innocents 
with  the  villanous  compound  so  often  found 
in  our  school-rooms. — Illinois  Teacher. 


Solemn  Thought. — We  see  not,  in  this 
life,  the  end  of  human  actions  ;  their  influ- 
ence never  dies  ;  in  ever  widening  circles, 
it  reaches  beyond  the  grave.  Death  re- 
moves us  from  this  to  an  eternal  world. 
Every  morning,  when  we  go  forth,  we  lay 
the  moulding  hand  on  our  destiny  ; 
every  evening,  when  we  have  done,  we  have 
left  a  deathless  impression  upon  our  charac- 
ter. We  touch  not  a  wire  but  vibrates  in 
eternity  ;  we  speak  not  a  word,  we  have  not 
even  a  thought,  which  is  not  reported  at  the 
throne  of  God.  Let  youth,  especially,  think 
of  these  things  ;  and  let  every  one  remem- 
ber that  in  this  world,  where  character  is  in 
its  forming  state,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  act. — Ohio  Journal  of 
Education. 


Incitement  to  Perseverance. — Noth- 
ing is  impossible.  Strike  out  a  new  path — 
court  honor,  lame,  glory,  wealth.- — All  shall 
be  yours,  if  you  so  will.  But  with  the  will 
there  must  be  energy,  courage,  foresight, 
prudence.  The  heart  must  be  steeled  either 
to  bear  the  shafts  of  envy,  or  to  hear  un- 
moved the  sigh  of  the  widow  and  fatherless. 
In  many  cases  the  joys  of  home  must  be 
foregone,  and  the  wife  considered  an  appen- 
dage, worth  the  money  she  saves ;  the 
children  as  only  so  many  incentives  to  la> 
up  the  gold  that  perishes  in  the  using. 

Ask  you  for  fame?  Nothing  is  easier 
obtained.  Turn  your  hat  inside  out,  wear 
a  shoe  en  one  foot  and  a  boot  on  the  other: 
make  yourself  known  by  your  oddities  ;  get 
"  posted  up  "  about  town  ;  you  are  a  marked 
man — the  property  of  the  public  ;  you  are 
famous  do  what  you  will. 

Ask  you  for  wealth  ?  Begin  your  search 
early.  Sleep  on  your  pallet  of  straw — toil 
till  after  the  midnight  hour — breakfast  on  a 
crust — eat  no  dinners — never  allow  yourself 
the  luxury  of  a  warm  supper.  Tie  yourself  to 
a  penny,  and  be  the  bound  slave  of  a  dol- 
lar. 

Deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  a  book — - 
consider  a  newspaper  a  nuisance — forget 
that  you  have  a  soul  ;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
distress — time  for  benevolence  when  you 
get  rich ;  then  you  may  sit  down  with  the 
pious  reflection  that  your  deeds  are  honest — 
for,  good  man,  have  you  ever  demanded 
more  than  your  due  ? 

What  if  your  brother  perishes  in  destitu- 
tion and  misery — art  thou  thy  brother's 
keeper  ?  What  if  that  poor  debtor  died  in 
the  prison  house — was  not  his  debt  a  lawful 
one?  Was  your  demand  more  than  the 
strictest  justice  might  warrant? 

Then  you  can  take  your  gilded  bible, 
tum  over  its  embellished  pages,  and  let  its 
clear,    b  l!  print,  rejoice  the  sight  of 

thine  eyes.     But,  what,  if  unthinkingly,  they 
should  rest  upon  the  following  passage  : 

"Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty,  and 
arms  of  the  fatherli    . ..  .     been  broken. 
Therefore  snares  are  around  about  thee,  and 
sudden  fear  troubleth  thee." 

I    ink  to  get  away  from  the  justice 
of  that  sentence.     Hedge  □    with 

golden  thorns  as  thou  wilt,  snares  are  around 
about  thee,  the  sudden  fea;  thee. — 

Boston  01  i: 
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Practical  Power  of  Knowledge. — The 
globe,  with  all  its  dynamical  energies,  its 
mineral  treasures,  its  vegetative  powers,  its 
fecundities  of  life,  is  only  a  grand  and  di- 
vinely-wrought machine  put  into  his  hands  ; 
and  on  the  condition  of  knowledge,  he  may 
ivield  it  and  use  it,  as  an  artisan  uses  his 
tool.  Knowledge  inaugurates  us  into  the 
office  of  superintendent  and  director  of  the 
elements,  and  all  their  energies.  By  means 
of  knowledge,  they  may  all  be  made  minis- 
tering servants  for  our  profit  and  our  pleas- 
ure. Such  is  the  true  philosophic  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  this  earth,  to  the  per- 
fect system  of  laws  which  govern  it,  and  to 
the  mighty  and  exhaustless  energies  with 
which  its  frame,  and  every  organ  of  its 
frame,  is  filled.  It  is  our  automaton.  Grav- 
itation, repulsion,  caloric,  magnetism,  air, 
water,  fire,  light,  lightning, — through  know- 
ledge, Ave  can  play  them  all,  as  Maelzel 
plays  his  chessmen.— HoraceManrCs  Thoughts 
for  Young  Men. 


How  to  Make  Children  Read  Slowly. 
-The  following  plan  for  checking  the  speed 
of  those  pupils  who  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  reading  by  the  page  against  time,  has  the 
recommendation  of  having  been  successful : 
Ask  the  pupil  to  look  at  as  many  words  as, 
from  their  connection,  he  thinks  is  desirable 
to  speak  without  a  pause  ;  then  ask  him  to 
look  from  the  book  to  you  and  speak  them. 
After  this,  let  him  look  on  the  page  for  the 
next  phrase,  or  proposition,  or  so  much  as 
should  be  spoken  without  any  pause,  and 
again  look  up  to  you  and  speak  it.  Con- 
tinue this  through  the  paragraph  ;  and  then 
let  the  pupil  read  the  same  from  the  book, 
taking  care  to  make  the  same  pause  as  be- 
fore. The  habit  will  be  broken  up  before 
tnany  days  have  passed. 

Most  persons  have  observed  that,  in  ani- 
mated speech,  the  s  r  enunciates  at 
once  and  with  considerable  rapidity,  so 
much  as  the  mind  will  receive  at  once  ;  af- 
ter which  follows  a  pause  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, according  to  the  importance  of  what 
has  been  uttered.  The  method  we  have 
spoken  of  above,  no  doubt  originated  from 
observing  this  fact. 


animate  live  and  reproduce  their  kind  and 
die,   in   obedience   to   unchangeable   laws. 
These  laws  the  intellect  of  man  can  discover 
and  understand ;  and  thus  make  his  domi- 
nion co-extensive  with  his  knowledge.     So 
far   as  we  understand  these  laws,  we   can 
bring  all  substances  that  are  governed  by 
them  under  their  action,  and  thus  produce 
the  results  we  desire  ;  just   as  the   coiner 
subjects  his  gold  dust  to  the  process  of  mint- 
ing, and  brings  out  eagles.     So  far  as  we 
understand  the  Creator's  laws,   He  invests 
us  with  His  power.     When  knowledge  en- 
ables me  to  speak  with  the  flaming  tongue 
of  lightning,  across  the  continent,   is  it  not 
the  same  as  though   I  had  power  to  call 
down  the  swiftest  angel  from  heaven,  and 
send  him  abroad  as  a   messenger   of  my 
thoughts?    When  a  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  enables  me  to  leave  a  port 
on  this  side  of  the  globe  and  thread  my  laby- 
rinthine  way   among    contrary  winds,   and 
through  the  currents  and  counter-currents 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  strike  any  port  I  please 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  ;  is  it  not 
the  same  as  though  God  for  this  purpose 
had  endued  me  with  His  all-seeing  vision, 
and  enabled  me  to  look  through  clouds  and 
darkness  around  the  convex  earth?     Nor 
does  the  intellect  stop  with  the  knowledge 
of  physical  laws.     All  the  natural  attributes 
of  the  Author  of  those  laws  are  its  highest 
and  noblest  study.     Its  contemplations  and 
its    discoveries    rise   from    the   spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  a  beast  to  that  spirit  that  dwell- 
ed! in  a  man  ;  and   from   this   to  the   spirit 
that  dwelleth   in   the  heavens.     Every  ac- 
quisition   of  knowledge,    also,    which   the 
intellect  can  make,  assimilates  the  creature 
to  the  all  knowing  Creator.     It  traces  anoth- 
er line  on  the  countenance  of  the  yet  ignor- 
;  ant  child,  by  which  he  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  Omniscient  Father.     Do  not  these 
reflections  prove  the  worth   and  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  human  mind,  and  show  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  boon  and  blessedness 
which    have    been   placed   within   reach   of 
every      human     being? — Horace     Manns 
Thoughts  for  Young  Men. 


Power  and  Elevation   which  Know- 

dge   Confers  upon  Man. -All  created 

things  aregovemed  bylaws, — each  by  its  own. 

The  ir.  •  move  and  gravitate  and  are 

chemically  changed  from  form  to  form  ;  and 


It  is  better  to  throw  a  guard  about  the 
baby's  cradle  than  to  sing  a  psalm  at  a  bad 
man's  death-bed  ;  better  to  have  a  care  while 
the  bud  is  bursting  to  the  sun  than  when 
the  heat  has  scorched  the  heart  of  the  un- 
guarded blossom. — Sterne. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  new  educational  movement  has  sprung 
up  in  England.     The  great  object   of  Mr. 
Foster's    Education   Bill   was  to  utilize  the 
denominational    system   with   the  national, 
and  thus    it    indirectly   recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple of  church  endowment.     The  Episco- 
palians,   Roman    Catholics,    and  Wesleyan 
Methodists    have    derived  the  chief  advan- 
tage from   this  system,    and  the  latter  have 
now  two  Normal  Schools,  and  900  schools, 
all    of   which    are    virtually   a   part    of  the 
Church    machinery.       But   notwithstanding 
the    prosperity   of  their    own    schools,    the 
Wesleyans  are   beginning  to  see   the  inade- 
quacy and   injustice    of  the   whole  system. 
They  find    that  the    Church    of  England  is 
getting  a  firmer   hold  on  the  schools  of  the 
country*,    that  not   one  half  the   country  is 
provided   schools,    and  that   where  schools 
are    established,   many  evils  seem   to  be  in- 
separably   connected  with  them.     Accord- 
ingly  a   strong   movement   has  sprung  up 
among  the  Wesleyans  to   secure  the  univer- 
sal  establishment   of  School   Boards,   and 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  truly  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  a  large  party  among  them 
a  re  willing  to  hand  over  the  control  of  their 
own  schools  to  these  School  Boards.     The 
movement   is   significant,   and  may  lead  to 
important  results. 

CANADA. 

— At  the  recent  examination  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  M.  A.,  the  retiring  head  master  of 
the  Markham  High  School,  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  writing  desk  by  his  pupils. 

— S.  P.  Groat,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  East  Middlesex,  presented  an  in- 
teresting report  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
County  Council.  He  deprecates  hobbies, 
inculcates  thoroughness,  and  says  that  bet- 
ter school  accommodation  has  had  a  ben- 
eficial effect.  He  thinks  the  establishment 
of  Township  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the 
appointment  by  them  of  a  proper  officer  to 
prosecute  in  case  of  neglect  of  the  "  com- 
pulsory clause"'  would  result  in  a  better  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  consequent 
advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country. 


— At  the  late  examination  of  teachers  for 
the  county  of  Wentworth  nine  third-class 
and  one  first-class,  grade  B,  certificates  only 
were  granted  by  the  Examining  Board. 

— Mr.  George  Eyeul,  who  has  for  the 
last  three  years  been  principal  teacher  in 
Wroxeter  Public  School,  was  waited  upon  by 
a  number  of  his  late  pupils  and  presented 
with  a  beautiful  writing  case  and  a  compli- 
mentary address,  expressive  of  their  esteem 
for  him  as  a  teacher,  and  their  regret  at  his 
departure. 

—The  pupils  of  the  Kincardine  High 
School  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  exam- 
ination, presented  their  teacher,  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  A.  B.,  on  his  accepting  a  simi- 
lar position  at  Bradford,  with  a  beautiful 
watch  and  chain,  and  an  address  expressive 
of  the  high  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  them.  Mr.  Thompson  made  a 
suitable  reply. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Len- 
nox and  Addington,  held  at  Napanee,  Jan- 
uary 2nd,  a  County  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers  : 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  F.  Burrows ; 
President,  Mr.  C.  Kellogg,  High  School, 
Newburgh ;  1st  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, Public  School,  Napanee  ;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  P.  F.  Neilson,  Public  School, 
Napanee  ;  Executive  Committee,  Messrs. 
W.  Tilley,  Mabee  and  Cadman,  and  Misses 
McLeod  and  McKill. 

— Geo.  E.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 
Petrolia  Public  School,  was  presented  with 
a  service  of  silver  plate  worth  $75  by  his 
pupils  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  Decem- 
ber last.  The  presentation  was  accompan- 
ied with  an  address,  beautifully  written  by 
one  of  the  girls  of  the  school  breathing  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  affection  for  their 
teacher,  and  regret  at  his  departure.  We 
understand  that  though  Mr.  Murphy  intend- 
ed leaving  for  another  sphere  of  labor,  he 
has  been  induced,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  people  of  Petrolia,  to  remain  another 
year  in  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Pe- 
trolia Public  School. 
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— I).  McDonald,  Esq.,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Durham,  communicates  some  in- 
teresting facts  to  the  Port  Hope  Times. 
During  the  winter  term  there  were  137  day, 
and  3  evening  schools  in  operation.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  registered,  6,580 ;  average 
attendance,  3.038,  being  less  than  half  the 
registered  number.  The  number  present 
daily  for  each  100  registered  was  46.  He 
shows  that  these  statistics  prove  that  the 
people  are  throwing  away  for  nothing  half 
the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  schools. 
He  strongly  advocates  compulsory  attend- 
ance. 

UNITED    STATES. 

— Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  died 
November  14th,  1872.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  Greek  scholars  in  the  country,  and  by 
his  death  Yale  loses  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished professors. 

— The  State  Nomral  School  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  opened  in  September. 
1871,  lias  already  taken  rank  with  the  best 
Normal  Schools  in  the  country.  It  has  a 
superior  class  of  students,  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  are  efficient  and  thorough. 

—Harvard  University  lost  heavily  by  the 
Boston  fire  of  November  9th,  1S72.  Its 
property  in  the  burnt  district,  including  the 
land,  was  valued  by  the  city  assessors  at 
$562,000.  The  buildings  destroyed  were 
insured  for  $216,000,  only  $100,000  of 
which  will  be  paid,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  $300,000  to  rebuild. 

— The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation  met  in  Jackson,  December  26th  and 
27th.  and  the  Illinois  1'    tellers'  Association, 
in    Springfield,    an  1     the    .Missouri    State 
Teachers'    Asso<  iation    in    Kirksville,  • 
December  25th,  26th  and  27th.     The  Indi- 
ana  State    Ass  ;.:iation     met     in     Logans- 
nber  3 1st  and  January  est,   2nd 
I  3rd,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
■  in  Providence,  January  9th  and 
iotl  . 


— Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  Minister,  has 
received  the  details  of  the  new  educational 
system  in  Japan,  which  embraces  the  or- 
ganization of  Colleges,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  high  schools,  and  over  fifty  thousand 
public  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is 
to  be  compulsory  for  all  children  above  six 
years  of  age. 

— The  Maryland  School  Law,  passed  last 
January,  provides  for  a  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  in  each  county,  to 
consist  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  In  counties 
having  over  one  hundred  schools,  five  per- 
sons shall  be  appointed.  They  are  to  serve 
three  years,  and  to  receive  as  compensation 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
on  an  average.  The  board  of  county  school 
commissioners  is  to  appoint  for  each  school 
district  a  board  of  district  school  trustees, 
who  are  to  serve  one  year.  It  is  also  made 
the  duty  of  the  county  board  to  elect  a 
county  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  and  whose  duties  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  county  su- 
perintendents in  Illinois.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  county 
board.  The  county  examiner,  who  is  also 
to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
c  linty  board,  is  required  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  public  school  business,  and  is 
to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  county 
board  may  direct.  A  teachers'  institute,  to 
continue  live  days,  is  required  to  be  held, 
during  vacation,  in  each  county,  once  a  year. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consenl 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  at  each  regular 
session  of  the  legislature,  from  among  the 
id  tits  and  examiners  of  the  several 
mty  boards,  four  persons  who,  t< 
the  principal  of  the  State  Norn 
School,  shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of 
nation.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  State 
•  d  is  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office 
of  county  examiner. 
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— The  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Onta- 
rio Teacher  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  owing 
to  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  pub- 
lishers. In  future  it  will  be  issued  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  first  of  each  month. 

— The  publishers  respectfully  invite  Inspectors, 
Teachers,  and  all  other  friends  of  education  to  send 
items  of  educational  intelligence.  Condensed  notices 
of  Teachers'  Associations,  presentations,  &c,  will  at 
all  times  be  welcome. 

— The  Ontario  Teacher  will  furnish  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  advertisements,  particularly  those 
relating  to  subjects  coming  within  its  sphere.  A 
limited  number  will  be  inserted  at  ten  cents  per 
line,  each  insertion.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made 
to  those  advertising  by  the  year. 

— It  is  our  intention  to  open  a  department  in  the 
Ontario  Teacher  to  be  known  as  the  "Teachers' 
Desk."  Its  design  will  be  to  afford  the  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  ask  queries  of  all  sorts  in  con- 
nection with  school  work,  to  which  answers  will  be 
given  editoriaily  or  otherwise.  Short  contributions, 
pertinent  remarks,  &c,  for  this  department  solicited. 

— A  meeting  of  Inspectors  was  held  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  on  the  8th  inst.  and 
two  following  days,  at  which  some  important  altera- 
tions in  the  Law  were  discussed,  and  some 
amendments  proposed.  The  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations was  laid  before  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
and  we  trust  to  see  many  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended embodied  in  the  New  School  Bill. 

— We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  Government 
of  Ontario  intend  providing  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  class  of  idiots,  hitherto  very  much  neglect- 
ed. At  present  there  are  between  200  and  300  of 
this  class  in  the  Province,  of  whom  only  38  are 
now  receiving  any  education  whatever. _^It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  London  Asy- 
lum and  furnish  rooms  for  at  least  100  inmates. 

— We  respectfully  appeal  to  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  aid  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher.  We  are  determined  to  issue 
a  journal  worthy  of  hearty  and  generous  support, 
but  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  employ  a  trav- 
elling agent,  we  must  rely  very  much  on  the  volun- 
tary assistance  of  Inspectors,  Teachers,  and  others 
throughout  the  Province.  Clubs  of  10  and  upwards 
will  be  forwarded   at  $1  each,    or  50  copies  for  $45. 


— We  notice  several  important  educational  re- 
turns have  been  asked  for  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture. When  they  arc  brought  down  a  great  dezl  of 
interesting  information  may  be  expected. 

— The  Ontario  Teacher  being  designed  to 
draw  out  as  well  as  to  build  up  the  Teachers  of 
this  Province,  we  cordially  invite  contributions  from 
members  of  the  profession  on  any  subject  congenial 
to  their  taste,  connected  with  education.  We  sub- 
mit a  list  from  which  we  trust  some  selection  will  be 
made  and  contributions  forwarded  for  publication  as 
soon  as  possible  : 

How  to  make  Teachers' Associations  profitable. 

What  is  the  true  Philosophy  of  School  Govern- 
ment ? 

What  motives  and  incentives  to  study  should  be 
appealed  to  ? 

Are  public  school  examinations  and  exhibitions 
advisable  ? 

What  are  the  prominent  causes  of  failure  in  teach- 
ing? 

What  is  the  natural  order  of  mental  development  ? 

Does  the  stability  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the 
universal  diffusion  of  intelligence  ? 

— Mr.  Gladstone's    speech   at  the    Livei-pool  Col- 
lege last  month,  contains  some  very  wholesome  and 
important    truths.     The    main    object  of  education, 
he  asserts,  is    "Not  to  stock   the  mind   with  know- 
ledge as  a  shop  is  stocked  with  goods,  that  the  wants 
of  life  can  be  met  just  like  the  wants  of  customers, 
but  to  improve   the  mind   itself — to  make   it   solid, 
elastic    and    capable    of  enduring   wear   and    tear." 
His  comparison  of  education  in  England  with  Scot- 
land and  Germany  showed  that  Englishmen  did  not, 
according    to    their    advantages,     attain    the    high 
standard    reached    by  those    other   countries.     This 
disparity  arose,    in  his   opinion,  not  irom  any  INCA- 
PACITY in   Englishmen,  but    from  a  lack  of  earnest- 
ness.     "The  beauty  and  the  power  of  Knowledge," 
he    says,    "  fill  THEIR    hearts  with  love  and  they  go 
in  quest  of  her  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,   with  ar- 
dent  devotion,    like    pilgrims  to  a  favorite    shrine." 
His    remarks   further    showed    that   enterprise   and 
wealth  have  always  been  associated  with  educational 
advancement.      "  In  Greece,  that    State  which  took 
its  place  at    the  head  of  literature,   and  philosophy, 
and  art,  was  noted  for  its  encouragement  of  trade." 
These  are  valuable  lessons  for  the  young  men  of  our 
New  Dominion. 
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— The  report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  for 
1S71,  just  issued,  presents  some  very  encouraging 
features  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in' 
our  Province  during  the  last  year.  The  amount 
contributed  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes  was 
$2,224,471,  or  an  increase  of  $iSo,  106  over  1S69. 
The  increase  of  last  decade  foots  up  the  very  agree- 
able total  of  $743,192,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  expenditure  on  school  sites  andbuild- 
ings  amounted  to  $261,833.  The  number  of  school 
age  in  the  Province  is  given  at  489,615,  of  whom 
446,326  were  attending  school.  The  number  re- 
ported as  not  attending  any  school  is  38,535,  being 
an  increase  of  7,270  over  the  preceding  year.  Why 
this  state  of  affairs  should  exist  we  know  not.  We 
believe  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Province,  and  there 
can  be  no  valid  reason  for  such  a  large  number  ab- 
senting themselves  from  our  Public  Schools.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  duty  of  ail  lovers  of  morality  and 
good  order  to  insist  upon  the  compulsory- clause  of 
the  School  Act  being  enforced  to  prevent  the  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  well  being  of  society  which 
must  ari.e  from  the  propagation  of  such  vicious 
habits  as  arc  inseparably  connected  v.  ith  ignorance 
and  illiteracy.  The  progress  of  the  schools,  as 
shown  by  the  studies  pursued,  is  gratifying  in  many 
respects.  We  are  particularly  well  pleased  to  see 
the  increase  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Canadian 
Geography.  The  latter  subject,  as  well  as  Cana- 
dian History,  has  been  too  long  neglected.  The  in- 
crease in  such  subjects  as  Algebra,  Geometry, 
suration,  Bookkeeping,  and  Vocal  Music,  is  also 
gratifying.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  latter  sub- 
ject should  not  be  universally  ta»ght,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  it  made  imperative  upon  teachers  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  teaching  this  very  important 
branch  of  education.  We  further  find  that  107,- 
198  pupils  are  taught  military  drill.  In  regard  to 
the  teachers  employed,  we  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  male  teachers  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  female    teachers.     This,  no 

tbt,  arises  from    the  fact    that  the  salaries  are  not 
sufficiently    remunerative    in    the    case    of   mal 
whereas,  in  the    case    of  females,  salaries  are  some- 
what higher  than  can  be    procured  in  any  other  avo- 


cation. The  number  of  female  teachers  now  exceed 
the  number  of  males — the  former  being  2,641,  the 
latter  2,665.  The  number  of  trained  teachers  em- 
played  is  far  below  what  we  hope  to  see  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years — only  327  being  reported  as  holding 
first-class  Provincial  certificates,  and  517  second- 
No  doubt  many  of  those  holding  county  cer- 
ites  received  more  or  less  training  in  our  Normal 
School,  but  judging  by  the  number  of  Provincial 
certificates  as  quoted  above,  there  is  ample  room  for 
very  material  improvement  in  this  direction.  The 
average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  counties  ,. 
$254  ;  of  female  teachess,  $iS2  ;  in  cities,  of  male 
teachers,  $629  ;  of  female  teachers,  $236 ;  in 
I  -..us,  of  male  teachers,  $483  ;  of  female  teachers, 
$225  ;  in  incorporated  villages,  of  male  teachers, 
$419;  of  female  teachers,  $iS6.  The  only  infer- 
ence deducible  from  the  very  low  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  counties  is  that  so  long  as  it  exists  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  must  be  sadly  affected  and 
the  education  of  pupils  very  much  neglected.  In 
table  K,  of  the  Report,  there  is  a  very  valuable  ab- 
stract of  the  number  of  students  that  attended  the 
Normal  School  since  it  was  opened,  and  the  coun- 
ties from  which  they  came.  We  find  the  total 
number  who  passed  through  the  Normal  School,  (of 
course  including,  but  not  separately  pointing  out 
those  who  attended  several  sessions)  to  be  6,418. 
f!i  ■  number  of  certificates  awarded  was  3,266.  No 
doubl  many  of  those  certificates  expired,  but  yet  is 
ii  somewhat  strange  that  only  844  teachers  were 
employed  in  1871  with  Provincial  license.  What 
has  become  of  the  rest?  Have  they  left  the  pro- 
fession? And  why?  1'hese  are  questions  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Another  remarkable  fact 
revealed  by  this  table  is  that  out  of  6,41s  who  en- 
tered the  Normal  School,  1,907,  or  nearly  one-third, 
was  from  the  County  of  York,  while  from  the  more 
nit  counties,  such  as  Essex,  there  were  only  13, 
Lambton,  6S,  Bruce  51,  Glengary  40,  Russell  18, 
an  I  Renfrew  20.  This  is  certainly  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  additional  Normal  Schools.  We  pur- 
po  to  refer  to  this  Report  ami  make  some  further 
extracts  in  a  future  issue.  It  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal. 
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THE  CHILD'S  DREAM. 

BY   WM.    BARR. 

Oh,  stay  by  my  couch  to-night,  Mother, 
And  sing  me  some  beautiful  song  ; 
For  I  fain  would  dream  as  I  dreamed  last  night, 
For  my  eyes  would  gaze  at  that   wondrous  sight, 
Amid  the  archangel  throng  ! 

I  dreamed  that  I  roamed  last  night,  Mother, 

Afar  in  some  beautiful  land  ; 
Bright  spirits  of  light  in  their  shining  plumes, 
Where  sunlight  no  longer  that  land  illumes, 

There  hovered  in  shining  bands  ! 

Bright  forms,  on  dazzling  wings,  Mother, 

Went  by  on  their  flashing  round  ; 
And  trembled  the  chords  of  their  golden  lyres, 
And  anthems  of  praise  from  the  heavenly  choirs 
Through  the  star-lit  courts  resound. 

And  happier  forms  were  there,  Mother, 

Than  bloom  in  this  time  bound  sphere  ; 
And  the  joyful  acclaim  of  that  blood- washed  throng 
As  they  chanted  the  strains  of  the  heavenly  song, 
There  fell  on  my  raptured  ear. 

And  sweet  sister  Emma  was  there,  Mother, 

As  fair  as  an  angel  of  light  ; 
She  stood  in  the  ranks  of  that  angel  throng, 
And  chanted  the  notes  of  the  seraphim's  song — 

A  cherub  serenely  bright  ! 

And  she  sang  the  songs  we  sung,  Mother, 

Together  that  lonesome  night  ; 
Her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  a  seraph's  tongue. 
That  high  in  the  arches  of  glory  rung, 

Enrobed  in  celestial  white  ! 

I  thought  of  the  long,  long  night,  Mother, 

We  sat  by  her  dying  bed  ; 
And  I  saw  the  tear  in  your  mournful  eye, 
As  dying,    ' '  Sweet  mother,  good  bye — good  bye  ; 

I'll  meet  you  in  Heaven,"  she  said. 

Oh,  there  was  no  misery  there,  Mother, 

Away  in  that  beautiful  land  ; 
Nor  sun  with  its  blazing  flame  was  there, 
Nor  angry  howl  of  the  wintry  air 

Envenomed  its  zephyrs  bland. 

She  quitted  the  blazing  ranks,  Mother, 
And  quick  to  me  hastening  sped  ; 
And  the  shining  curls  of  her  golden  hair 
Were  kissed  by  the  gales  of  that  redolent  air, 
As  sweetly,  dear  Mother,  she  said. 


"  Oh  come  to  these  love-lit  realms,  Anna, 

And  strike  on  an  angel's  lyre  ; 
Come,  bask  in  the  beams  of  a  nightless  home, 
Through  its  changeless  bowers  we'll  sweetly  roam, 

And  join  in  the  heavenly  choir." 

Oh,  stay  by  my  couch  to-night,  Mother, 

And  sing  me  some  beautiful  song  ; 
For  I  fain  would  dream  as  I  dreamed  last  night, 
And  my  eyes  would  gaze  on  that  wondrous  sight, 
High  'midst  the  archangel  throng  ! 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  poem,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  a  young  son  whom  he  greatly  loved  : 

I  am  all  alone  in  my  chamber  now, 

And  the  midnight  hour  is  near, 
And  the  fagot's  crack  and  the  clock's  dull  tick 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear  ; 
And  ever  my  soul  in  its  solitude 

Sweet  feelings  of  sadness  glide, 
For  my  heart  and  my  eyes  are  full  when  I  thin' 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  went  one  night  to  my  father's  house, 

Went  home  to  the  dear  ones  all, 
And  softly  I  opened  the  garden-gate, 

And  softly  the  door  of  the  hall  ; 
My  mother  came  out  to  meet  her  son, 

She  kissed  me  and  then  she  sighed, 
And  her  head  fell  on  my  neck,  and  she  wept 

For  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  shall  miss  him  when  the  flowers  come 

In  the  garden  where  he  played  ; 
I  shall  miss  him  more  by  the  fire-side 

When  the  flowers  have  all  decayed  ; 
I  shall  see  his  toys  and  his  empty  chair 

And  the  horse  he  used  to  ride  ; 
And  they  will  speak  with  a  silent  speech 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

We  shall  go  home  to  our  Father's  house — 

To  our  Father's  house  in  the  skies, 
Where  the  hope  of  our  soul  shall  have  no  blight,. 

Our  love  no  broken  ties  ; 
We  shall  roam  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  peace. 

And  bathe  in  its  blissful  tide, 
And  one  of  the  joys  of  our  Heaven  shall  be 

The  little  bov  that  died. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Our  Public  Schools. 

We   have   received   a  small  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
two   pages,    from  the   pen  of  George  15.   Elliott,  of 
McGill    Normal  School,  in  which  the    "wants"    of 
our    Public    Schools   are   somewhat  fully  discussed. 
The   author   would    discard  the    educational  system 
of  tfiis    country,    which  places  the  University  at  the 
head,  and  the  Public    and  High   Schools   as   subor- 
dinate  members  of  the  system.     lie  holds  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  Pub- 
lic   Schools,  to  be  the  foundation    of  any   system  of 
education,    and    consequently  entitled  to  the  largest 
share  of  Government   support.     The    writer's  ideas 
of  Primary    instruction   are   good.      In   speaking  of 
the  deficiencies  of  many  of  our  teachers,  he  says  : 

"  If  you    inquire    for  the    result  of  this  teaching, 
you  will  learn  that  children  who  have  read  scores  of 
school-readers,  containing  a  large  amount  of  inform- 
ation, common  and  uncommon,  have  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  have  read  about.     Children 
who  have  "gone  through  geography,"  as  the  phrase 
is,    yet   cannot    describe   the  source,    flow,  and  dis- 
charge of  the    nearest   spring   branch  ;  who  can  do 
every  sum  in  arithmetic,    yet  in    the  counting  house 
are  non-plussed   at  the  first  settlement  of  accounts  ; 
who  have  learned  by  heart  every  principle  of  gram- 
mar, yet  cannot  write  a  page  without  a  grammatical 
blunder.      It  is  not  that    these   subjects  are  difficult, 
but  the    child  has   never  been    taught  to  observe,  to 
express  his  knowledge,   and  to   apply  it  to  the  real- 
ity of  life.     The  words  of  books  may  have  become 
familiar,    but    the    language   of  be6ks  has  not  been 
learned,  simply   because  no  language  can  be  learned 


till  the  things,   acts,  and  relations  it  represents,  cam 
be  learned." 

Mr.  Elliott  has  certainty  struck  the  right  chord 
here.  Any  person  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
•  Public  Examinations  could  not  fail  to  see  the  parrot- 
like recitations  which  some  teachers,  in  their  igno- 
rance of  true  education,  pronounced  admirable. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  performance  but  the  merest 
repetition  of  facts  and  names,  without  any  mental 
assimilation  whatever. 

The  standard  which  he  has  set  for  the  teacher  is 
a  high  one,  but  no  higher  than  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country   require.     The  moral  element 

is  thus  tersely  alluded:  to 

"  Every  teacher  should  be  a  moralist  and  theo- 
logian, and  possess  a  heart  in  which  morality — pure 
Christian  morality — is  established  in  the  love  and 
fame  of  the  Omnipotent.  The  school  that  is  want- 
ing in  the  influence  of  such  a  heart,  is  without  the 
vital  spark.  We  ask  not  for  sectarianism — it  is  the 
bane  of  true  morality  and  religion.  Neither  do  we 
ask  for  that  moral  instruction  or  religion  that  comes 
in  the  cold  formal  prayer.  It  is  that  religious  mor- 
ality which  acts  in  every  action,  breathes  in  every 
breath,  lives  in  every  life — that  which  from  its 
abundance  in  the  heart  flows  in  every  vein,  and 
i  •  its  sweet  and  benign  influence  all  around — 
that  should  adorn  the  teacher's  instructions." 

We  commend  the  pamphlet  to  the  profession,  be- 
lieving, though  it  smacks  strongly  of  Beecherism, 
that  the  ideas  which  it  sets  forth  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 
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ADDITIONAL    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


There  are  two  objects  in  working  out  a 
system  of  Public  Education  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  viz.:  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  regard  to  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  first  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Without  efficiency 
there  can  be  no  real  education. 

In  order  to  secure  this  very  desirable  end 
great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  by  the 
Government   and  Educational    Department 
of    this    Province.     The   School   Law   has 
been  revised,  a  new  series  of  school  books 
issued,  a    programme    of  studies    and  limit 
table  drawn  up,  a  new  system  of  inspection 
instituted,    and  many    other  minor  changes 
made,    all  of  them  of  more   or  less  import- 
ance.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  excellent  the  machinery  of  our  edu- 
cational system,    no  matter   how  much  care 
is  bestowed  upon  detail  in  school  legislation, 
our  realization,  as  a  people  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  education  must  be  limited  in- 
deed,  so  long  as   our  schools  are  taught  by 
untrained  teachers. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  higher  interests  of  the 
body  politic  so  little  care  is  bestowed,  while 


in  other  matters  of  far  less  importance  there 
is  the  utmost   caution    observed.     For   in- 
stance,   no  man    would   engage  a  mechanic 
to  do  the   most  ordinary  piece  of  work  un- 
less  he  felt  sure   that  he  was    possessed   of 
some  training,    and   had,  by  previous  prac- 
tice, accustomed  himself  to  work  of  a  some- 
what   similar    kind.      Even    farm    laborers, 
porters    and  clerks    are  trained    to  their  re- 
spective  duties.     In    the   art   of    teaching- 
how  different !     Young  men  and  women  in 
their  teens,  fresh  from  the  pupil's  form,  with 
minds  very  feebly  developed,  without  an  in- 
telligent  idea  in   regard  to  mental  science, 
without   the  slightest   knowledge  of  the  na- 
tural  order  in   which   the   faculties  of  the 
mind  unfold  themselves,  assume  the   role  of 
teacher,  are  engaged  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
and   undertake  to   direct  the   education   of 
some    sixty   or    seventy   young   immortals. 
Now  what  great    benefit  to  them  that  there 
is    a    programme    of  studies,    that  our  text- 
books   have  been    revised,  that   such  excel- 
lent   facilities    are   afforded    for    the    edu- 
cation   of  the   young  ?     Not   knowing  how 
to  communicate   the  first   idea,  these  helps 
are  comparatively  useless.     These  improve- 
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ments  may  be  a  highway  to  an  intelligent 
teacher,  but  what  is  the  good  of  a  highway 
to  the  man  who  cannot  walk  ?  Y\Tiat  is  the 
good  of  those  improvements  to  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  use  them  ?  It  is  use- 
less to  plead  that  experience  will  remove  all 
these  deficiencies.  The  amount  of  injury 
inflicted  before  experience  has  accomplished 
its  legitimate  work  is  incalculable.  Bad 
habits  are  formed,  many  things  neglected 
that  cannot  afterwards  be  easily  remedied, 
wrong  methods  of  study  are  pursued,  and  a 
general  lack  of  symmetry  and  completeness 
allowed  to  prevail  that  may  destroy,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  future  usefulness  of 
both  scholar  and  teacher. 

That  this  is  the  great  bane  of  our  Public 
Schools  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  the  Normal  School  training  is 
traceable  we  have  only  844  holding  certifi- 
cates from  that  institution  out  of  5,306 
teachers  actually  employed  in  the  Province. 
This  leaves  about  4,500  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fession for  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 
have  had  no  training  whatever. 

In  point  of  economy  the  advantages  to  the 
country  from  trained  teachers  are  very  im- 
portant. Who  can  calculate  the  time  wasted 
by  the  awkward  efforts  of  an  inexperienced 
young  man  in  a  Public  School  ?  Without 
system  or  tact,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  best  adapted  to  secure  certain  ends, 
without  any  training  to  communicate  in- 
struction according  to  the  capacity  of  his 
pupils,  he  struggles  on  day  after  day  "  put- 
ting in  "  his  time,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps 
doing  positive  injury  to  those  for  whose  ben- 
efit he  is  supposed  to  be  laboring.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  he  properly  trained,  every 
day  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  his  school 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  his  pupils.  Like 
a  master  mechanic,  he  would  never  fail  in 
adapting  means  to  an  end.  The  "  eternal 
fitness"  of  certain  principles  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  results  would  be  well 
understood,  and  without  doubt  or  hesitation 


he  would  labor  intelligently,  seeing  the  end 
from  the  beginning. 

The  necessity  of  trained  teachers  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  our  schools  being 
now  established,  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  best  bring  about  an  in- 
crease of  their  number.  There  are  always 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  refonn,  and 
this  does  not  escapejhe  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessors. And  first  we  might  mention  low 
salaries.  The  expense  of  a  Normal  School 
training,  even  in  this  favored  Province,  is 
considerable  to  many  a  young  man.  Nor 
is  there  any  guarantee  that  after  the  labor 
and  expense  there  will  be  such  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages as  will  justify  the  outlay.  The 
salaries  of  Normal  trained  teachers  are  not 
much  in  excess  of  those  holding  merely 
county  certificates.  %  Indeed  many  Boards 
of  Trustees  never  take  the  fact  of  training 
into  consideration  at  all.  All  they  want  to 
know  is  "  What  is  the  lowest  wages  you  will 
take  ?" 

Again,  teaching  is  yet  but  a  temporary 
occupation.  There  is  no  permanence  about 
it.  Many  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other 
professions,  and  many  others  get  so  disgusted 
with  the  fickleness  j  of  Trustees  and  the 
trifling  pretexts  on  which  they  feel  justified 
in  changing  teachers,  that  they  leave  it  for 
some  other  vocation  more  permanent.  To 
such  there  is  no  inducement  to  submit 
themselves  to  a  course  of  training  that  may 
not  reimburse  them  for  the  outlay  incurred. 

There  is  yet  another  obstacle — the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  by  man)-  to  reach  the 
only  Normal^  School  in  the  Province.  At 
first  sight  this  should  not  appear  a  very- 
great  obstacle|in  itself;  with  our  railway  fa- 
cilities for  cheap  travel,  it  might  seem  that 
no  one  need  be  prevented  from  this  cause. 
But  what  do  we  find  on  looking  to  Table  K. 
of  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Report,  which 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  counties  from 
which  the  students  who  attended  the  Nor- 
mal School  since  it  was  opened  have  come  ? 
Just  this,  that   out  of  6,418    who  were  ad- 
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mitted,  1,907,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  from 
the  County  of  York,  273  from  Ontario,  and 
268  from  Durham.  Whereas  more  distant 
counties,  such  as  Essex,  sent  only  23,  Kent 
76,  Bruce  51,  Hastings  77,  Renfrew  20, 
Russel  iS  and  Glengarry  40. 

The  only  inference  deducible  from  the 
above  is  that  convenient  access  to  a  Normal 
School  is  a  strong  inducement  in  itself  to 
attend  its  sessions  and  get  the  benefit  of  its 
instruction  and  training.  And  following 
out  this  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  we 
would  infer  that  additional  Normal  Schools 
would  vastly  increase  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  in  the  country. 

But  we  have  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  to  justify  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional Schools  of  this  kind.  England  and 
Scotland  have  37  Normal  Schools ;  Germany 
140,  including  public  and  private;  Nonvay 
and  Sweden,  1 5 ;  Switzerland  4 ;  the  United 
States  87,  besides  27  Normal  or  Training 
Departments  in  Colleges  or  Universities; 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  a  population 
less  than  ours  by  nearly  half  a  million,  has 
3 ;  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  one-third  the 
area  of  Ontario,  and  a  population  of  only 
two  and  a  half  millions,  has  10,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  population  200,000  less  than 
ours,  has  7 ;  and  Vermont,  with  a  population 
of  only  about  300,000,  has  3. 

These  facts  should  weigh  heavily  with 
those  anxious  to  improve  the  education  of 
the  masses.  Why  a  large  Province  like 
Ontario,  with  a  surplus  of  over  $4,000,000 
in  her  Treasury,  should  hesitate  a  moment 
to  increase  her  educational  facilities,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  The  amount 
contributed  for  school  purposes  every  year 
is  fast  increasing,  and  no  doubt  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools  is  also  increasing,  but 
we  fear  not  in  the  same  ratio.  Any  one 
that  reads  the  reports  of  the  different  In- 
spectors, while  they  find  much  cause  for 
congratulation,    cannot  fail    to  perceive  the  | 


general  unanimity  with  which  they  refer  to 
"  deficient  accommodation  "  and  a  lack  of 
thorongluiess  in  mental  discipline.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  without  trained  teachers 
— without  men  and  women  in  the  profes- 
sion whose  minds  have  been  disciplined  by 
contact  with  facts  and  principles  and  a  cleav 
insight  into  the  process  by  which  mental  cul 
ture  is  to  be  attained  ? 

Another  consideration.     Should  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  Ontario  see  fit  to  provide  such 
Normal  School    facilities   as  the  interests  of 
the  country   require,    it   should  be    impera- 
tive upon  all  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
What  we  would   propose  is    this,  that  so 
soon  as  these  additional  Normal  Schools  are 
put    into    operation   no   certificates  of  qual- 
ification shall  be    issued    to    any    person  to 
teach  a  Public  School  exceot  to  those  who 
have    gone    through    a    certain  prescribed 
course  at    some  one  or  other  of  these  insti- 
tutions.    In  the  case  of  those  already  hold- 
ing certificates  that  might  expire,  the  fact  of 
their  teaching  for  three  years  might  be  con- 
sidered as   good  as  a  course  at  the  Normal 
School.     The   reason  for   this  obligation  is 
somewhat    similar    in  principle    to   compul- 
sory attendance  at  school.     All  are  taxed  to 
provide    the   facilities    of  education  for  the 
good  of  the  united  whole.     In  this  case  the. 
people   would   be  taxed  to  support  institu- 
tions  for  training  teachers  and  in  their  own 
interest  they  should  require  teachers  to  avail . 
themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded. 

We  trust  that  in  giving  their  attention  to 
the  matter,  the  Government  of  Ontario  will 
be  guided  solely  by  what  is  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Province,  and  that 
very  soon,  young  men  and  women,  anxious 
to  engage  in  the  noble  work  of  developing 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  have  such  fa- 
cilities as  will  enable  them  to  bring  to  that 
work  habits  fully  formed  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  such  arduous  and  responsible 
duties. 
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As  the  School  legislation  of  the  Province 
is  to  be  revised  and  consolidated  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
we  think  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  substi- 
tuting for  Local  Boards  of  Trustees  the 
more  comprehensive  system  of  Township 
Boards. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1871,  makes  it 
optional  now,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
Sections  in  any  Township,  to  abolish  Sec- 
tion Boards  and  substitute  Township  Boards 
instead.  Previous  to  18 71,  to  secure  this 
change,  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  Sec- 
tions in  the  Township  was  required. 

It  might  be  argued  that  as  no  Township 
has  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  provision  in 
the  School  Act,  that  there  is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  any  further  legis- 
lation. Indeed,  we  might  fairly  conclude 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  I 
opposed  to  Township  Boards,  were  it  not, 
that  in  matters  of  tins  kind  experience 
teaches  us  that  we  always  advance  sl&wly. 
It  took  nearly  twenty  years  experience  of 
Free  Schools  before  we  felt  safe  to  abolish 
the  Rate  Bill  nuisance,  and  now  there  is  no 
one  who  would  wish  to  return  to  it.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  years  experience  of 
Section  Boards,  and  although  there  is  no 
active  popular  demand  for  a  change,  yet  we 
fee!  convinced  that  the  reasons  which  can 
advanced  for  substituting  Township 
rds  an  so  1  ogent  that  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  our  Legislature  to 
take  the  necessar)  steps  at  once. 

If  we  iook  to  the  example  of  the  Eastern 
States,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  hints  in  school  legislation,  we  find 
that  they  are  fast  abolishing  the  Local 
Boards.     Maine,  Vermont,    Massachusetts, 


and  such  other  States  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Iowa  have  already  adopted  the  Town- 
ship system  and  pronounce  it  vastly  superior 
to  the  old  plan.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  system  prevails  of  uniting  three  or  four 
Sections  under  one  Board,  thus  reducing, 
very  materially,  the  number  of  Boards  in  a 
Township.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  Township  system  in  Connecticut, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  says  in  his  report,  L'  Let  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  advance  as  it  has  done  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  Section  system  will 
be  entirely  abandoned." 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  Township 
Boards  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 
few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  those  offi- 
cials whose  experience  gives  weight  to  any 
argument  they  might  advance.  We  first 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Kansas,  who,  in  discussing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Township  system,  says  : 

"  1.  Boundaries — It  will  end  and  forever- 
put  to  rest  the  interminable  disputes  about 
School  section  boundaries,  personal  heart- 
burnings and  animosities,  secret  malice  and 
revenge  •  neighborhood  feuds  and  public 
broils  engendered  by  this  prolific  source  of 
strife  and  contention  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  law  having  once  permanently  estab- 
lished each  township  a  school  division,  the 
trouble  will  then  be  at  an  end.  There  be- 
ing no  more  boundary  disputes  about  which 
the  people  can  make  themselves  miserable, 
they  can  unite  in  building  up  good  schools. 

"2.  School  officers  reduced — It  will  dis- 
pense with  a  large  number  of  school  officers 
and  elections,  and  simplify  the  control  and 
management  of  our  public  schools.  The 
present  law  provides  three  officers  for  each 
school  section,  the  new  one  but  six  for  each 
township,  thus  dispensing  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  superfluous  officers,  simplifying  the 
management,  and  securing  uniform  work  in 
all  the  schools.  The  petty  annoyances  and 
loss  of  time  occasioned  by  so   many  school 
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meetings  and  elections  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  avoided. 

"3.  Diminish  aggregate  expense — It  will 
diminish  the  aggregate  expense  of  our 
schools,  and  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  a  fact  recognized  by  the  best 
educators  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  which  can  be  taught 
to  the  best  advantage  by  the  unclassified 
schools  of  the  rural  section  by  one  teacher 
is  about  forty.  Another  deleterious  effect 
of  this  independent  school  section  system 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  for  when  the 
number  of  pupils  under  one  teacher  exceeds 

.  or  sixty,  the  teacher  cannot  do  justice 
to  his  school,  and  when  it  reaches  seventy 
or  eighty,  proper  instruction  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  If  a  change  were  made 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  the  school 
board  could  from  time  to  time  unite  small 
schools  and  divide  large  ones,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  then 
adapt  the  teachers  to  both  ;  very  much  af- 
ter the  manner  in  which  the  system  is  ad- 
ministered in  our  larger  towns. 

"  4.  Uniform  taxation — Taxation  for 
school  purposes  would  become  more  uni- 
form, inasmuch  as  under  the  present  system 
the  people  in  the  smaller  and  weaker  sec- 
tions pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
their  neighbors  in  the  larger  and  more 
wealthy  sections  and  often  get  much  less  of 
it,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  are 
never  able  to  employ  the  best  teachers.  In 
the  township  system,  the  tax  is  levied  equally 
upon  all  parts  of  the  township,  and  as  the 
object  to  be  attained,  which  alone  justifies 
such  taxation,  is  the  education  of  all  the 
children  without  distinction,  nothing  less 
than  an  equal  provision  for  all  should  sat- 
isfy the  conscience  of  the  people. 

5 .  Graded  or  classified  schools — It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools.  This  is  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  free  public  schools  ever  yet 
attained  by  the  best  educators  in  any 
country.  It  is  the  perfection  of  school 
economy.  The  greatest  superiority  of  city 
schools  over  those  in  the  rural  sections  is 
explained  in  the  fact  of  the  complete  grada- 
tion and  classification  of  the  former.  The 
only  feasible  method  yet  devised  for  grading 
and  classifying  country  schools  is  provided 
in  the  township  system.  And  it  will  do  for 
the  country  schools  what  it  has  already  done 
for  the  city  seho  )!s.  in  bringing  order  out  of 


confusion,    light   out   of  darkness,  and  suc- 
cess out  of  failure. 

"  6.  Convenience  of  school  location — Town- 
ships containing  a  given  number  of  inhab- 
itants, or  a  certain  amount  of  taxable 
property,  or  both,  could  have  their  primary 
and  intermediate  Schools  fixed  in  different 
parts  of  the  township,  so  as  to  be  of  easy 
access  to  the  smallest  pupils.  Then  with  a 
superior  or  high  school  at  the  centre,  free  to 
all  between  twelve  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  kept  open  a;  least  ten  months  in  each 
year,  the  system  would  be  complete.  With 
such  graded  schools  in  each  township,  the 
superior  education  necessarily  resulting 
therefrom,  the  increased  interest  in  the 
the  schools,  and  the  great  economy  of  time 
and  means  employed  in  their  management, 
would  soon  bring  them  into  universal  favor. 

"7.  Efficient  supervision — It  will  secure  a 
more  efficient  system  of  school  supervision. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  time  of  the 
County  Inspector  is  largely  occupied  in  or- 
ganizing schools,  classifying  pupils,  chang- 
ing union  section  boundary  lines,  cutting  off 
here  and  adding  there,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  some  golden  mean  of  fixity.  Under 
the  system  the  County  Inspector  would  be 
relieved  from  most  of  this  unprofitable  work 
and  would  be  able  to  spend  his  time  more 
exclusively  among  the  schools,  looking  after 
and  fostering  their  best  interests,  and  prompt- 
ing teachers  and  members  of  the  school 
boards  to  the  full  performance  of  their  man- 
ifold duties.  With  the  increased  responsi- 
bilities the  school  board  becomes  a  super- 
visory committee,  vigilant  and  active,  ever 
watching  with  zealous  care  the  sacred  trust 
confided  to  them  in  securing  for  every  child 
in  the  section  the  best  education  possible. 

Briefly  to  summarize  the  advantages  of 
the  township  system  we  emote  the  following 
from  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education  : 

1.  It  would  secure  just  as  many  schools 
as  the  necessities  of  the  community  demand, 
each  being  an  integral  part  of  one  central 
organization,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
each  individual. 

2.  It  would  dispense  with  a  large  number 
of  school  officers. 

3.  It  would  establish  a  uniform  rate  of 
taxation. 

4.  It  would  furnish  more  uniform  and 
equal  advantages  and  privileges  to  every 
citizen. 
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5  It  would  allow  the  child  to  attend 
school  where  his  own  interests  would  be  the 
best  conserved,  with  no  restraint  save  what 
the  general  interests  might  require. 

6.  It  would  prevent  strife  about  district 
lines. 

7.  It  would  diminish  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  schools. 

8.  It  would  secure  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  school  inspection  and  supervision. 

9.  It  would  secure  permanency  of  super- 
vision. 

10.  It  would  secure  greater  permanency 
of  teachers. 

11.  It  would  secure  a  better  class  of 
teachers. 

12.  It  would  secure  better  compensation 
to  competent  teachers,  and  less  employ- 
ment for  incompetent  ones. 

13.  It  will  secure  better  school  houses. 

14.  It  will  secure  greater  facilities  to 
teachers  for  reference  and  illustration. 

15.  It  will  enable  townships  to  establish 
graded  school-;. 

16.  It  will  secure  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  the  same  town. 

17.  It  will  result  in  more  uniform  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

18.  It  will  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  study,  and  will  tend  to  keep  pu- 
pils longer  in  school. 

19.  It  will  secure  to  the  State  depart- 
ment more  reliable  statistics. 

20.  It  wiil  insure  schools  in  every  district 
and  prevent  a  bare  majority  from  depriving 
a  respectable  majority  of  school  privileges. 

21.  It  will  tend  to  diminish  neighborhood 
quarrels. 

22.  It  would  ensure  the  employment  of 
fewer  nephews  and  nieces,  sisters  and  sis- 
ters-in-law. 

23.  It  would  insure  a  larger  aggregate  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in 
each  school. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced 
under  the  present  system  is  with  regard  to 
the  boundaries  of  Sections.  Endless  trouble 
and  annoyance  arise  to  Inspectors  in  the 
settlement  of  local  quarrels,  that  seem  to 
burn  the  fiercer  the  smaller  the  interests  in- 
volved. It  also  happens  that  in  arbitra- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  these  difficul- 
ties, no  matter  how  judiciously  the  Inspec- 
ffioj,  who  is  umpire  by  law,  acts,  his  decision 


is  questioned,  perhaps  his  motives  impugned 
and  his  usefulness,  to  a  certain  extent,  im- 
paired. The  abolition  of  the  Sections 
would  remove  this  difficulty  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  m; 
localities  where  nothing  but  bickerings  and 
acrimonious  feelings  have,  for  a  long  time- 
prevailed. 

Another  advantage  not  enumerated  above 
would  be  the  payment  of  Teachers'  salai  i . 
quarterly.  It  is  certainly  a  great  hardship 
to  teachers  in  rural  districts,  that,  save  the 
paltry  amount  of  government  and  munici- 
pal grant  which  they  receive,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  year  for 
their  salary.  In  towns  and  cities  this  is  not 
the  case.  Nor  is  it  the  case  with  any  other 
laborer.  To  young  men  and  women  start- 
ing in  the  profession,  and  particularly  to 
many  men  with  families,  it  is  a  great  incon- 
venience and  often  a  loss,  and  provision 
should  be  made,  by  some  legal  enactment, 
to  remove  so  great  an  imposition  upon  the 
profession. 

The  advocates  of  the  present  system  oi 
Local  Trustees  urge  that  three  men  in  a 
section,  themselves  rate  payers,  are  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  school  than 
men  living  in  another  part  of  the  Towns! 
At  first  sight  this  appears  reasonable.  But 
to  what  extent  do  Section  Trustees  show 
their  interest  in  education  ? 

By  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Report 
we  find  only  a  trifle  over  one  visit  each  a 
year  recorded  by  Trustees  to  each  school. 
In  other  respects  we  know  of  nothing  gen- 
erally done,  except  engaging  the  teacher  and 
signing  the  necessary  orders  and  reports. 
True,  there  are  many  School  Trustees  both 
zealous  and  efficient,  but  yet  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  there  are  many  others  who  are 
neither  ?  Is  it  not  also  self-evident  that  five 
or  six  competent  men  could  be  much  more 
easily  found  in  a  Township,  than  thirty  or 
perhaps  sixty  ?  The  best  men  are  certainly 
required  for  this  office,  and  a  board  of  six, 
thoroughly   qualified,    could  do   much  bet" 
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ter  than  any  number  of  detached  Boards, 
many  of  them  requiring  more  knowledge  of 
the  educational  interests  of  their  respective 
sections  than  they  possess. 

But  how  would  vou  do  with  sections 
where  good  school  houses  are  now  built  ? 
Would  you  tax  them  over  again  to  build 
new  school  houses  for  other  sections  ?  We 
answer,  not  at  all.  The  present  boun- 
daries of  the  section  might  be  maintained 
till  every  section  was  provided  with  a  school 
house  sufficiently  good  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  those  sections  that 
have  already  provided  the  legal  accommo- 
dation might  be  exempted  from  taxation  for 
building  purposes.  Mr.  D.  J.  McKinnon, 
Inspector  for  Peel,  puts  the  case  very  clearly. 
He  says  : 

"  If  A.  and  B.,  two  merchants  in  the  dry 
goods  trade,  having  stocks  valued  at  $7,000 
and  $3,000  respectively,  agree  to  go  into 
partnership  on  even  terms,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000,  on  the  understanding  that  their 
present  stocks  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
firm,  it  would  be  absurd  for  B.  to  say,  '  We 
have  now  $10,000  between  us,  and  the  $10,- 
000  more  required  will  be  just  $5,000  apiece 
because,  you  know,  we're  equal  partners.5 
'  No,'  A.  would  say,  '  I've  $7,000  in  now, 
and  you've  $3,000,  so  I  shall  put  in  $3,000 
and  you  $7,000,  and  then  we'll  be  on  even 
footing.'  And  so  may  it  be  arranged  with 
existing  school  property.  Let  the  township 
board,  if  formed,  buy  up  all  the  school 
property  of  the  various  sections  at  a  valua- 
tion, so  that  the  value  of  such  property  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  building  taxes  of 
those  who  have  paid  for  it,  and  thus  even- 
handed  justice  is  done." 

But,  would  not  trustees  resident  in  some 
of  the  sections  do  injustice  to  those  sec- 
tions where  there  were  no  trustees  to  repre- 
sent them  ?     We  ask  why  ?     Surely  selfish- 


ness does  not  so  prevail  as  to  destroy  all 
sense  of  justice.  Besides,  if  this  objection 
possessed  any  force,  those  States  which  have 
adopted  the  township  system  would  be  clam- 
oring for  a  return  to  the  local  board  system. 
But  there  is  no  such  clamor.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Su- 
perintendents of  those  States,  showing  that 
there  is  no  desire  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  a  reversal  of  the  township  sys- 
tem. 

Another  change  advocated  in  certain  quar- 
ters is  to  give  the  whole  control  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  over  to  the  municipal  councils. 
To  this  proposition  we  decidedly  object. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  subordinate  its  advancement  to  po- 
litical preferments.  It  is  well  known  that 
municipal  elections  very  often  depend  upon 
political  influences,  that,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  somewhat  questionable.  To  ask 
the  people  to  entrust  the  education  of  their 
children  to  a  system  that  depended  for  its 
existence  upon  political  influences  is  asking 
too  much.  It  is  also  well  known  that  there 
are  many  men  of  ability  and  experience  in 
school  matters  who  positively  refuse  to  con- 
tend for  municipal  honors,  because  they 
would  not  stoop  to  the  amount  of  baiting 
ofttimes  necessary  to  secure  their  election. 
These  men  would  serve  willingly  and  effi- 
ciently as  school  trustees.  They  are  the 
men  above  all  others,  who  are  best  qualified 
for  the  office.  To  deprive  the  public  of  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  adaptation 
for  duties  of  such  an  important  character 
would  be  a  great  loss  indeed.  Better  to  di- 
vide by  distinct  official  responsibilities  pub- 
lic duties  that  are  not  necessarily  conjoined. 
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One  of  the   most  fruitful,   as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important,   of  the  controversies  of 
the  present  day,  is  that  which  concerns  the 
nature  of  Life,    its  connection   with  matter, 
and  its  still  more  recondite  connection  with 
mind.     Quite    apart   from    the    question  of 
the  origin  of  life — a  question  which  has  ex- 
ercised some  of  the  leading  intellects  of  the 
country,    and  which    is  still  far   from   being 
settled — lies  the  equally  difficult  problem  as 
to  its  nature.     It  may  safely  be  said  that  of 
all  the  points  which  have  occupied  thinking 
men  during   the  last   fifty  years,    none  is  of 
more    intrinsic    importance    than    this,    or 
more  urgently  demands  solution.     The  be- 
liefs of  the  coming  generation  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  answer  which  may  be  given 
to  this   question ;  and   we  have  passed  the 
stage  at  which  any  answer  will  be  consider- 
ed satisfactory  that  is  based  upon  mere  au- 
thority, and   that  does   not  possess  the  cre- 
dentials which  are  conferred  by  facts  alone. 
Comparisons   are  proverbially   odious  ;  but 
if  science  must  be  compared  with  other  de- 
partments of  human  activity — as  has  lately 
become  the  fashion — its  votaries  should  rest 
their   claims  upon  what   science  has  done, 
and  is  doing,    toward  the    final  answer  of  a 
number  of  theoretical  questions  such  as  the 
nature  of  life.     The  railway,  the  steamboat, 
the    telegraph,    are    great  achievements,  of 
which    science  may    well  be  proud,  and  for 
which  the  world  owes  more  than  it  yet  com- 
prehends.    Rightly  weighed,  however,  these, 
and   a   thousand   similar   discoveries,   sink 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the 
nefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  progress 
of  free   thought   and  free  enquiry  from  the 
hand   of  science.     The   final  settlement  of 


questions  such  as  the  origin  of  Life,  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  the  descent  of  man  and  his 
antiquity  upon  the  earth,  the  laws  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  like,  will  do  more  to 
elevate  and  enoble  the  human  race  as  a 
whole,  than  even  the  telegraph,  and  the 
railway.  The  practical  results  of  science 
have  been  gigantic,  but  they  will  be  over- 
shadowed, in  the  long  run,  by  the  splendor 
of  the  theoretic  results  which  have  already 
been  obtained,  or  are  in  process  of  attain- 
ment. There  will  be  many  who  will  dissent 
from  this  view,  and  no  man  living  is  in  a 
position  to  predict  what  we  may  ultimately 
expect  from  the  march  of  science.  Those, 
however,  who  have  attentively  watched  the 
course  of  events  during  the  last  few  years, 
cannot  fail  to  have  seen  that  the  last  and 
greatest  result  of  scientific  progress  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
not  in  the  world  of  practice.  The  world 
has  much  for  which  to  thank  science,  but  for 
nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  thought  and  enquiry  Avhich  has  taken 
place  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

New  and  hitherto  untrodden  regions  of 
thought  are  being  rapidly  opened  up  ;  new 
methods  of  investigation  are  being  daily 
brought  inio  play  ;  new  results  are  hourly 
being  brought  to  light;  and  the  time  has 
come  when  men  are  no  longer  afraid  to 
press  facts  home  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. It  is  true  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
ntific  army  has  pushed  on  too  far  and 
too  fast;  positions  have  been  taken  up  which 
will  he  found  to  be  untenable,  and  a  retreat 
is  in  part  inevitable.  Domains  of  thought 
have   been   overrun  and   temporarily  sacri- 
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ficed,  which  can  never  be  the  legitimate 
conquest  of  science ;  others,  because  inac- 
cessible, have  been  declared  to  be  barren 
and  valueless  ;  and  the  scientific  method  of 
research  has  been  recklessly  imported  into 
questions  with  which  science  has  essentially 
nothing  to  do.  A  reaction,  however,  has 
already  set  in,  and  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  the  admission  that  there  exists  a  world 
of  thought  higher  than  the  scientific  one, 
a  world,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  not 
to  be  learned  through  the  senses,  and  the 
laws  of  which  are  not  to  be  studied  by  the 
microscope,  the  balance  or  the  dissecting- 
knife.  It  is  true,  also,  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent science  is  a  torch  for  learning  and  not 
a  hammer  for  building.  Many  an  old  and 
cherished  belief  has  crumbled  away  before 
its  consuming  breath,  and  others  only  wait 
their  time  to  fall,  but  science  can  put  no- 
thing in  their  place.  Science  may  under- 
mine a  creed  or  annihilate  a  dogma,  but  no 
religion  will  ever  owe  its  birth  to  the  spirit 
of  scientific  research.  And  yet  the  antag- 
onism between  science  and  religion  is  an 
apparent  one  only,  and  has  no  real  exist- 
ence. No  truth,  however  great,  can  flourish 
if  based  upon  error.  It  is  the  true  function 
of  the  science  of  the  future  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  upon  which  may 
be  raised  the  noble  superstructure  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  to  rehabilitate  ancient 
truths  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors 
with  which  they  have  been  mingled,  and  to 
demonstrate  clearly  and  unmistakably  the 
strict  limitation  of  its  own  powers. 

In  carrying  out  this,  its  highest  function, 
no  more  important  question  has  come  be- 
fore science  than  that  which  concerns  the 
nature  of  life.  Upon  this  question  the  sci- 
entific world  is  divided  into  two  opposing 
schools,  generally  known  as  the  "  Physic- 
ists "  and  "  Vitaiists,"  but  more  truly  and 
appropriately  distinguished  as  the  "  Mate- 
rialists "  and  "  Spiritualists  " — provided  that 
we  remove  from  the  latter  term  the  oppro- 
brium which    has  fallen  upon  it  from  its  ac- 


cidental connection  with  certain  extraneous 
circumstances.  In  considering  the  doc- 
trines held  respectively  by  these  two  schools 
we  may  give  the  Materialists  the  first  place, 
as  they  have  undoubtedly  managed  to  se- 
cure at  the  present  moment  a  predominance 
of  adherents  and  a  pre-eminence  of  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  Vitaiists. 

The  Materialists   or  Physicists  start  with 
the    two   primary    conceptions    of   "force" 
and  "  matter,"    and  deny    that   there  is  any 
difference    between    the   two.      Force 
and  matter,  the}'    s  absolutely  insep- 

arable ;  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  to  be  properly  regarded 
as  being  nothing  more  than  "  two  aspects  of 
something,  one  and  indivisible."  Proceed- 
ing upon  this  arbitrary  and  unproved  as- 
sumption— arbitrary,  because  "force"  and 
"matter"  are  merely  terms,  expressive  of 
human  ignorance  and  not  of  knowledge, 
and  unproved  because  we  know  nothing  of 
the  things  which  these  terms  represent — 
they  pass  on  to  the  well  known  and  admit- 
ted law  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  and 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Whatever 
"  force"  may  be,  and  of  that  we  know  less 
than  nothing,  it  is  quite  certain  that  force 
may  be  transformed,  but  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed. When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  a  wall, 
the  force  which  it  previously  possessed  when 
in  motion  is  not  lost  on  its  stopping,  but  is 
expended  partly  in  the  production  of  heat 
and  partly  in  producing  motion  in  the  par- 
ticles of  which  the  wall  is  composed.  When 
we  boil  water  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  not  lost, 
but  is  expended  in  making  the  particles  of 
water  move  further  away  from  one  another 
so  as  to  constitute  steam.  Thus  mechanical 
motion  may  be  converted  into  heat,  or  heat 
may  be  changed  into  mechanical  motion  ; 
and  in  ail  cases  more  of  the  force  employed 
is  lost,  but  a  given  amount  of  heat  will  al- 
ways produce  a  given  amount  of  mechan- 
ical movement  and  viee  versa.  Similarly, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  affinity 
are  all  convertible.     Any  one  force  may  al- 
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ways  be  converted  into  any  other  force,  but 
no  force  is  ever  lost  or  destroyed.  This 
doctrine  of  the  "  Transformation  of  En- 
ergy "  is  undeniable,  and  its  demonstration 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  achievements  of  the  century. 
The  advocates  of  the  physical  nature  of 
life,  however,  go  much  further  than  this. 
They  assert  that  the  forces  which  are  mani- 
fested by  living  beings  are  just  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  ordinary  physical  forces.  They 
assert  that  what  is  called  "  vital  force,"  or 
the  force  which  renders  a  living  man  differ- 
ent to  a  dead  man,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  physical  force,  "transformed"  by 
its  passage  through  the  organism.  They 
assert  that  just  as  when  we  pass  heat  through 
a  certain  combination  of  metals  and  it 
changes  into  electricity,  so  when  we  pass 
heat,  light,  and  other  physical  forces  through 
an  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus  of  mus- 
cles, bones,  nerves,  and  the  like,  we  get,  by 
"transformation''  all  the  forces  which  dis- 
tinguish the  living  being.  Even  thought  is 
not  exempt  from  this  origin,  for  they  assert 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  "  trans- 
formed "  motion  of  the  microscopic  parti- 
cles of  nervous  tissue.  So  that  we  may  be- 
lieve, with  an  eminent  German  physiologist, 
that  "  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
secretes  bile,"  whilst  poetry  and  religious 
feelings  are  "the  product  of  the  small  in- 
testines." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Vitalists,"  or 
"  Spiritualists  "  do  not  admit  the  identity  of 
force  and  matter  as  proved,  probable,  or 
even  provable.  They  fully  admit  the  "  co- 
relation  "  of  the  physical  forces  and  the  in- 
destructibility of  energy,  but  they  deny  that 
the  energy  which  resides  in  a  living  organ- 
ism is  entirely  "  transformed "  physical 
force.  They  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  existence  of  a  "  vital  force,"  a  force 
superior  to,  and  different  in  kind  from,  the 
ordinary  physical  forces,  a  force  capable  of 
controlling  and  modifying  the  material  forces 
of    the   universe.     They   believe   that  this 


vital  force  is  entirely  sui  generis,  distinct 
from  all  known  physical  agencies,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  mind  are  due  to  forces 
of  an  essentially  distinct  and  higher  class  to 
even  the  phenomena  of  life  itself. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
spiritualistic  school  of  scientific  men,  the 
materialists  have  confused  the  very  dis- 
tinct conceptions  conveyed  in  the  terms 
"  power,"  "force,"  and  "property."  "Power 
is  capable  of  activity ;  it  may  design,  ar- 
range, form,  construct,  build.  Prober ty 
passive,  and  belongs  to  the  material  parti- 
cles, and  is  no  more  capable  of  destruction 
than  the  particles  themselves.  Force 
differs  from  property,  in  that  its  form  or 
mode  may  be  changed  or  conditioned,  and 
assume  other  forms,  and  be  afterwards  re- 
stored to  the  original  one.  Power  may 
cease  and  vanish,  but  property  is  retained, 
and  force  in  one  form  or  another  is  per- 
sistent. Neither  matter,  nor  force,  nor 
property,  can  wholly  disappear  ;  but  all  or- 
der, design,  arrangement,  guidance,  form. 
structure,  construction,  may  vanish.  Power 
alone  imposes  upon  the  material,  the  won- 
derful order  which  everywhere  manifests 
itself  in  nature." 

To  the  argument  of  the  physicists  that  force 
and  matter  are  identical,  and  living  beings 
are  constructed  by  the  transformation  of 
sun-force  acting  upon  matter,  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  force  constructs  nothing,  and  is 
even  opposed  to  construction.  The  sun 
will  not  build  a  house — why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  it  has  built  our  bodies  ?  "  Force 
may  destroy  and  dissipate,  but  it  cannot 
build  ;  it  may  disintegrate,  but  it  can  not 
fashion  ;  it  may  crush,  but  it  is  powerless  to 
create." 

That  matter  is  a  condition  of  vitality  may 
well  be  admitted,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  admit  that  matter  is  the  cause 
of  life.  We  live  in  a  material  world  ;  we 
inhabit  material  bodies ;  and  we  can  not 
become   cognisant  of  the   existence  of  any 
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force  except  through  the  medium  of  matter. 
In  other  words,  force  can  only  manifest 
itself  to  our  senses  through  the  interven- 
tion of  matter.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  a  more  unwarrantable  deduction  fr,om 
this  admitted  and  undeniable  fact  than  is 
contained  in  the  assertion  that  force  has  no 
existence  save  as  a  form  of  matter.  So  far 
as  mental  force,  at  any  rate,  is  concerned, 
we  possess  the  internal  conviction,  not  to  be 
destroyed  by  any  process  of  argumentation, 
that  the  brain  is  merely  a  condition  of 
thought  and  not  its  cause,  that  we  possess  a 
force  which  is  independent  of  and  can  con- 
trol the  mere  physical  forces,  which  will  not 
cease  to  exist  when  separated  from  its  ma- 
terial instrument,  and  which  can  in  no  sense 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  "  aspect  "  of  matter. 
To  say,  as  Prof.  Frankland  has  said,  that 
"  an  animal,  however  high  its  organization, 
can  no  more  generate  (that  is,  actually  cre- 
ate) an  amount  of  force  capable  of  moving 
a  grain  of  sand,  than  a  stone  can  fall  up- 
wards, or  a  locomotive  drive  a  train  without 
fuel,"  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  mistake  is 
in  supposing  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  in 
any  way  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  vital- 
ists.  No  one  says  or  supposes  that  man, 
or  any  other  animal,  can  create  force.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  the  spiritualistic  view 
of  life  is  to  believe  that  living  beings  are 
the  seat  of  some  power  in  virtue  of  which 
they  can  subdue,  regulate,  and  combine  the 
physical  forces  of  the  universe.  Man  can 
not  create  the  force  necessary  to  drive  a 
locomotive  ;  but  he  can  make  the  locomo- 
tive, and  when  it  is  made,  he  can  make  the 
sun-force  stored  up  in  coal  or  wood  drive  it. 
What  conceivable  arrangement,  modifica- 
tion, or  transformation  of  the  physical  forces 
can  do  the  like?  When  will  sun-force 
make  an   Atlantic   cable  for  us,  not  to  say 


make  man  himself,  as  the   physicists  practi- 
cally ask  us  to  believe  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  material  nature  of  life  have 
confounded  the  conditions  of  life  and  vital 
activity  with  its  cause.  All  vital  actions, 
from  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  poem,  are  accompanied  by 
movements  of  the  molecules  or  minute  par- 
ticles of  which  our  frames  are  composed. 
The  movement  of  a  muscle  is  accompanied 
by  movement  of  its  molecules.  The  birth 
of  a  thought  is  accompanied  by  molecular 
movements  of  the  particles  of  brain-tissue. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  nothing  concerned 
in  muscular  contraction  but  mere  molecular 
movement.  It  may  be  that  there  is  nothing 
but  such  movement  of  material  particles  at 
the  bottom  of  thought.  Assuredly,  hoAv- 
ever,  this  can  not  be  proved  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  and  should  not  be 
dogmatically  asserted  to  be  a  fact.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  thought  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  associated  with  molecular 
movements  of  the  "  gray  matter "  of  the 
brain.  To  assert,  however,  that  thought  is 
nothing  more  than  the  motion  of  nervous 
particles  is  logically  to  confound  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  given  phenomenon  with  the 
phenomenon  itself.  It  is  to  assert  that  be- 
cause a  given  man  never  shows  himself  to 
his  fellow-men  except  in  the  company  of 
his  dog,  therefore  the  dog  is  the  man.  Sim- 
ilarly, as  regards  vitality,  we  may  admit  that 
vital  energy  is  always  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular form  of  matter,  but  we  are  not  bound 
to  admit  that  this  matter  is  the  cause  of 
life.  Science  has  done  much,  and  will 
doubtless  do  more,  but  the  mystery  of  vi- 
tality is  still  a  mystery,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  we  are  much  nearer  its  solution 
than  we  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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Memory  may  be  abused  by  using  it  as 
stilts  to  prop  up  some  of  the  other  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Some  are  born  with  a  won- 
derful aptitude  and  capacity  in  this  respect, 
and  trust  to  it  instead  of  cultivating  the 
powers  and  aids  of  synthesis  and  analysis. 
Such  are  like  a  sponge.  They  imbibe  read- 
ily material  gathered  by  antecedent  labor- 
ers in  the  harvest  field  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  but  they  neither  sow  nor  reap.  To 
cull,  glean  and  appropriate,  is  their  forte  and 
comfort.  Others  cultivate  memory  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  easier  to  filch  ideas 
and  modes  of  expression  than  to  create 
them.  Of  course,  all  of  us,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  only  lay  a  few  additional  atoms 
on  the  beautiful  temple,  whose  foundations 
have  been  laid  by  master  builders  before  us, 
yet,  if  by  induction  we  contribute  new  ma- 
terial and  new  forms  of  thought,  we  do  not 
become  slavish  copyists  nor  ideal  plagiar- 
ists. I  know  a  gold  medalist  of  one  of  our  ! 
Universities  who  can  recite,  almost  verbatim, 
whole  pages  of  Fowne's  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing  the  intricate  formula?  of  organic  chem- 
istry. Text-books  on  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology are  veritable  playthings  to  him,  yet 
he  is  a  stupid  when  he  is  asked  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  ideas  of  these  authors  in 
his  own  words.  He  swallows  the  triple  ex- 
-  of  another's  mentality,  but  he  cannot 
assimilate  it  into  nz\;  forms  more  progres- 
lore  elaborate  for  others  to  profit 
thereby.     He  is  an  ultra  representative  of  a 

ss  whose  examinations  would  be  found 
to  consist  of  marvellous  models  of  i  :a<  ti- 
tude.  Such  have  no  originality,  and  are 
only  saved  from  imbecility  by  basing,  to  a 
large   extent,   the   creditable    powers   of  a 

rot,  or  of  a  monkey,  viz.:  good  memory 
and  faithful  imitation.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  fault  as  a  misfortune,  and  dwarfs,  for  want 


of  exercise,  nearly  all  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  a  poor  mem- 
ory is  inconvenient  and  needs  cultivating, 
and  a  good  memory,  if  balanced  by  the 
other  active  powers  of  the  mind,  is  desir- 
able. Exercising  any  faculty  will  give  it 
enlarged  capacity  and  increase  its  tenacity 
and  power,  but  a  little  leverage  to  a  weak 
memory  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  if  artifi- 
cially constructed.  Some  scout  all  "helps" 
and  say  such  tend  to  laziness  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  memory  and  deteriorate  the 
fibre  of  the  mind.  As  well  rail  at  the  few- 
pounds  of  power  only  needed  to  set  the 
steam-engine  going  on  the  rail  or  on  the 
ocean  steamer.  Why  not  use  muscle,  lest 
physical  strength  becomes  impaired  from 
want  of  exercise  ?  What  we  want  in  both 
cases  is  the  most  work  at  the  least  expense 
of  power.  At  the  best,  we  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  either 
body  or  mind  becoming  rusted  or  cobweb- 
bed  for  want  of  use.  High  pressure  and  a 
rapid  race  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
our  extremity  we  all  grasp  at  supports  and 
are  glad  to  find  them  near  at  hand.  For 
example,  many  of  us  are  often  puzzled,  for 
the  moment,  to  remember  how  many  days 
there  are  in  any  particular  month  until  we 
repeat  : 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

But  February  twenty-eight,  i:i  leap  years 
twenty-nine. " 
In    the   same   way   the  classical  scholar 
rhymes  in  doggerel    memoranda  of  the  Ro- 
man divisions  of  the  month  : 

"The  Kalends  on  the  first  day  fall 
The  Nones  on  the  fifth;  not  all, 
For  March,  May,  July  and  October; 
Put  off  the  Nones  for  two  days  longer, 
Nine  days  after  come  the  Ides  ; 
The  ensuing  Kalends  claim  all  besid-es." 
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Sometimes  we  catch  hold  of  adventitious 
circumstances  almost  intuitively.  Associa- 
tion and  comparison  help  us  in  this  respect. 

Mr.   Septimus   Octavo  Yerkins   is  intro- 
duced to  us.     We  will  remember  his  name, 
for  we  had  a   dear   friend  of  that    Patrony- 
mic.    Here  is  a  duality  not  easily  sundeied. 
Mr.  Morrell  Lock  Reid  sends  in  a  letter  of 
introduction.      Three    celebrated    philoso- 
phers rolled  into  one.     A  tripartite  appella- 
tion like  this   is  stowed  away  in   some  nook 
or  cranny  of  the  mind,  and  by  reason  of  the 
comparison   is   not    easily   forgotten.     The 
"  open  sesame  "   is  at  our  command.     The 
seven   hills   of  ancient   Rome   were  called 
such  names   as  that.    Paccqae  indicates  the 
initial  letter  of  each.     The  seven  wise  men 
of    Greece   were   Thales,   Bios,    Cleobilus, 
Chilo,  Pittacus,  Poilander  and  Solon.     The 
capital  letters   are  the  consonants  in  tobacco 
pipes.      In    my  schoolboy    days    the    three 
largest   countries  in  Europe,  and  the  small- 
est one,  were    Russia,  Austria,    Turkey  and 
Switzerland.     The  initial  letters  make  rats. 
In  the  same   way  the  nine  muses   could  be 
remembered.     The   capital   letters    in   the 
names  make  three  words,  viz.:  cet,  met,  cup. 
The  kings    of  Troy  were   Dardanus,    Erec- 
thonius,  Tros,  called  Troy,  Ilus,  whence  II- 
lium,  Leomedon  and  Priam.     The  first  let- 
ters are  Detilp.     We  all  know  that  if  treach- 
erous memory  will  only  furnish  us  with  the 
initial  letter  half  the  battle  is  won,  for  it  is 
the  fulcrum  of  the  memory  in  proper  names, 
and  we  often    trot  out  on  parade  the  whole 
alphabet  and  call  the  roll  in  order  to  catch 
the  deserter  and  make  him  do  lawful  duty. 
It  will  be   perceived,    however,    that  these, 
and  such  like,  are  accidental  oddities  which 
can    have  no   general  application.     A  sub- 
stratum  of   general    principles  is  required, 
especially  for  dates,    because  figures  are  so 
similar  in  all  their  changes   that  no  ordinary 
memory  can   retain  them  for   any  length  of 
time.     Numerous  helps  have  been  invented 
but  I  have  seen  none  so    generally  applica- 
ble,   so  compact,  and   so  unique  as  that  of 


Grey's  Memoria  Technica,  long  since  out  of 
print.  Grey  invented  a  table,  arbitrary  in 
nature,  but  suited  to  the  purpose.  He 
takes  the  ten  numbers  and  applies  to  each 
of  them  a  vowel  and  consonant,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  have  both  to  form  a  syllable. 
This  table  is  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
memorial  words  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  learner.  They  may  talk  off  in 
all  the  majesty  of  Hexameters,  or  be  ar- 
ranged in  heroics,  or  Runic  rhyme.  The 
great  difference  of  the  construction  of  the 
technical  words  and  the  hold  such  must 
have  on  even  an  ordinary  memory  is  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  tenacity  over 
figures.     The  table  is  arranged  thus  : 


1  a 

1  1 

u 

e 

2 
0 

314 
tlf 

u 
5 
1 

au 
6 
s 

ci 

7 

1' 

ei 

8 
k 

.hi 
9 
n 

y 

0 

z 

100 

th   |  m  1 
lOOOmiljlion  j 

It  will  be  seen   at  a  glance   that  a  and  /' 
each  stand  for  i  ;  u  and  /  for  5  ;  0  and /for 
4 ;  au   and   s   for    6.     The    dipthongs   are 
mostly  formed  from  the  other  vowels,  thus, 
u  stands  for  5  ;  a  for   1  ;    -6  =  au;  then  0 
stands  for  4  ;  u  stands  for  5  ;    =  9  =  011.     In 
the  same  way  b  and  d  are  the  first  two  con- 
sonants, t  f  s  and  //  are  the  initials  to  the 
several    words,    /  is  probably    chosen,  be- 
cause it  stands  for  50  in  Roman  numerals ; 
/  stands   for  7,    as   the   emphatic   letter  in 
Se/tum,  seven  ;  k  stands  for  8,  as  the  pivot 
letter    in  okto,    eight,    ei  is  the  first  part  of 
eight ;  y  and  z  both    stand  for  the  cipher,  g 
for  100 — the  th  for  1000,  and  m  for  million. 
Let  us   now   observe   how   this  table  is  ap- 
plied.    I  may  take   a  slice  out  of  English 
history,    say  from   the  time   of  William  the 
Conqueror,    downward.       The    names    are 
contracted  and  the  lines  can  be  scanned  by 
dividing  into    dactyls  and  spondees  ;    then, 
if  there  happens  to  be  music  in  the  soul  of 
the  reader,  he  can  chant  the  euphonious  lines, 
as  a  chant,  a  lyric,  or  a  lullaby. 
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Wil-con.  sau  ;RuL  K-oi;  Henr.  dyySteph.  Ml; 
Hen-sec  buf;  Ric.  bein;  I.  ann,  He-th.  das  ; 
Ed.  doid. 

The  memorial  lines  are  in  italics,  and  in 
English  history,  to  prevent  forming  a  clumsy 
word  iooo  is  added  to   the  date   furnished, 
by  the   dates.     The   first   word   is  sau.     S 
stands  for  6,  an   stands  for  6  also  =  66  add 
iooo   and  we  have    the  time   William   the 
Conqueror  came  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  next  is  koi,  k  stands  for  8,  oi  stands  for 
7  =87,  add    iooo  and   we  have  the  time  of 
William   Rufus.     The   memorial   word   for 
John  is  ann,  a  stands  for  1,    two   ns  stand 
for   99=199  =  1199    by   adding    the    iooo. 
Thus   the  lines  go  down  to  Victoria  ;  sub- 
tract the  larger   sum  from  the  smaller,  and 
you  have  the  duration  of  each  reign.     Take 
another  example  from  Roman   history,  say 
the  twelve   Caesars   and   apply  in  the  same 
way.     Juli.  os,  August  el,  Tiber,  bu,  Caligul. 
ik.  Cl.  od  Ner.  ul,  Galb-Otho.  sou  Vit.  Vesp. 
oiz,  Tit.  pou,  Domit.  ka.     I  have  construct- 
ed memorial   lines   of  all  important  events 


in  genealogical  order,  from  the  deluge,  to 
the  Canadian  Confederation,  and  so  indeli- 
bly fixed  are  these  doggerel  lines  upon  my 
memory,  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Some  are  very  peculiar,  for  example,  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubic(on).  The  two  last  let- 
ters happen  accidentally  to  be  the  date,  by 
this  table.  Troy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks 
B.  C.  1 184.  We  have  Troja  baco.  The 
baking  process  was  very  thorough.  Crom- 
well was  of  a  sly  disposition  ;  well,  Crom. 
sli=  1653.  The  confirmation  of  the  Magna 
Charta  was  by  Henry  III.  We  can  have 
Chart,  eel — 1225.  Rome  was  first  put  into 
existence  B.  C.  753 — Rom.////,  and  so  forth 
ad  infinitum.  These  letters  can  be  arrang- 
ed to  suit  the  readers  taste,  and  placed  in 
any  way  most  conducive  to  their  retention  in 
the  memory.  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  tasting  of  it."  I  could  not  do  well 
without  some  such  system,  and  on  behalf 
of  other  obtuse  mortals  like  myself,  I  con- 
tribute this  crumb  of  consolation. 
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HINTS  TO  JUNIOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION,  BY  THE    REV.    WILLIAM    COCHRANE,  M.  A., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


On  a  visit  recently  to  the  Western  States, 
a  little  incident  that  casually  fell  under  my 
notice,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  rapid 
changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  habits  and  social  arrangements  of  the 
world.  Within  a  very  short  distance  of 
each  other,  the  canal  boat  was  slowly  and 
steadily  winding  its  way  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  old  horse  that 
preceded  it,  while  the  locomotive  with  its 
train  of  crowded  cars,  was  flying  through 
the  air  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  The 
former  mode  of  conveyance  was  not  to  be 


despised  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Many  long  and  pleasant  journeys  were  made 
after  such  a  fashion,  and  in  ignorance  of 
speedier  modes  of  transit,  the  world  moved 
on  happy  and  contented  with  its  lot.  But 
human  ingenuity  has  almost  consigned  to 
the  grave  of  oblivion  such  mementoes  of 
the  past.  The  age  is  too  fast — life  has  be- 
come too  short,  and  the  mind  too  active — 
commerce  too  grasping,  and  science  too 
daring,  to  rest  contented  with  the  snail-like 
pace  of  former  generations.  In  some  re- 
spects the  past,  we  admit,  may  have  excel- 
led the   present,  but  there   can  be  but  one 
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opinion,  that  the   world  and  society  in  gen- 
eral  has   vastly   benefited  by  the  change  : 
for  change  in  one  department  of  society  ne- 
cessitates  change  in  every  other.     Progress 
in  material  comforts   indicates  the  advance- 
ment  of  mind.     The  substitution  of  solid 
stately   mansions,    erected  with   an   eye  to 
beauty  and  according  to  architectural  pro- 
portion, in  room  of  the  rough  log  cabins  of 
a  former   age,  proves   not  only  the  growing- 
wealth   of  a   country,  but  a   corresponding 
progress   in   taste   and   refinement,  and  all 
those   cultivated    elements    of   civilization 
which  advance  the  race.     Such  changes,  af- 
fecting, as  they  do  more  or  less,  every  class 
in   the  community,    demand  proportionate 
qualifications    in  those    whose  primary  and 
special  duty — it  is  to   educate  the  nation,    and 
carry  it   forward  in  its  career  of  usefulness 
and  honor.     No   profession   can   afford  to 
stand   still   in  the   present   age;  least  of  all 
the  members  of  that  profession  to  whom  is 
committed  the   formation   of  character  and 
principles   destined  to   govern  the  world  at 
no  distant  date.     In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not 
unduly   magnify   the   office  of  the  teacher. 
In  the   ranks   of  professional   life,  there  is 
none  more  honorable,  as  there  is  none  more 
arduous — none  which  presents  a  wider  field 
for  the    exercise  of  patient  and  progressive 
scholarship,    and   none   which  crowns  with 
more  solid  rewards.     And   just   in   propor- 
tion as  the  teacher  has  exalted  views  of  the 
vast   importance  of  his  calling,  will  be  his 
influence  on  the  community,  and  his  efforts 
to  merit  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  intel- 
ligent  minds.     It   has    been  too  much  the 
case  in  by-gone  years  to  regard  the  teacher 
as  the  most  dependent  member  of  society ; 
as  a  creature  under  infinite  obligation  ;  as  a 
class  to  be  tolerated  for  what  t/icy  do,  not  to 
be  honored  for  what  they  are.     The  profes- 
sion itself  has  been  somewhat  to  blame  for 
the   wrong   it   has   sustained.     It   has   not 
claimed  from  society  the  dignity  and  respect 
which  are  its  due.     Occasionally,  too,  there 
have  been   found   within  its  ranks  persons 


utterly  disqualified    to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  or  merit   the  esteem  of  those 
whose   commendation    is    desirable.      For 
here,    as    in    ever}-    other   calling  in  life,   it 
holds  good,  that  self  respect  commands  the 
respect   of  others,    and   if  the   teachers  of 
Canada  are  ever  to  attain  that  elevated  po- 
sition which  they  so    worthily  merit,  it  must 
be  by  united  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  scholarship   among   themselves,  and  op- 
pose every  outside  movement  that  directly 
or  indirectly   degrades   their  status.     Asso- 
ciations of  teachers — County  and  Provincial 
— meeting  at  stated  intervals  throughout  the 
year,  are   admirably   adapted  to  secure  the 
latter,  but  to  attain  the  former,  we  must  ap- 
peal to  the   conscience   of  every  individual 
member   of    the   profession.     For   a   thor- 
oughly successful  teacher  is  neither  the  pro- 
duct of  Normal  Schools  nor  County  Boards 
of  Examiners.     These  may  impart  and  cer- 
tify, to  a  certaim  amount  of  information  in 
the   candidate,   in  virtue  of  which,   after  a 
certain  fashion,    he  is  enabled  creditably  to 
discharge   the   duties   of  his  office ;  but  of 
themselves,   they  can  never   impart  that  en- 
thusiasm  and    loving    consecration    to   the 
Avork  which   are   inseparable   from  success. 
If  a  poet   is  bom,    not  made,  so  a  teacher 
must  have  natural  adaptations  for  the  work, 
independent   of    acquired   knowledge   and 
modes  of  teaching.     In  saying  so,  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  have  been  many  useful  and 
successful  teachers  who  have  simply  regard- 
ed the  office  as  an  honest  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,   although  the   peculiar  emolu- 
ments   are,    in    the    majority    of  cases,    so 
meagre  as  hardly  to  induce  a  choice  on  this 
ground  alone.     Nor  do  I  imagine  that  what 
is  called  "  genius  "  is  either  so  common  in 
this  or  any  of  the  professions  as  some  would 
have   us   believe.     But  this  I  do  maintain, 
that    without  a  natural   sympathy  and  love 
for  the    work,    no  teacher  can   acquire  emi- 
nence  in  the    profession ;    and   in  making 
such  a  statement    I  am  ably  supported  by 
facts  in  the    early  life  of  our  greatest  schol- 
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ars  and   divines.     In  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  it  is  stated  that  when  scarcely 
five  years  of  age,  a  lady  one  day  found  him 
sitting   on    the   floor   of  the   parlor  with  a 
large  family  Bible  on  his  knee  which  he  was 
dividing  into  different  parts  with  one  of  his 
hands.     She  asked  him   if  he  was  going  to 
preach,    as    she   saw  he    was  looking  for  a 
text.     No,   said  he,  I    am   only   wishing  to 
see  what  the    Evangelists   differ  in,  for  they 
do  not  all  give  the  same  account  of  Christ. 
Here  we  can   discern  the   first   exercise   of 
that  wonderful  analytic   power  which,  in  af- 
ter days,  astonished  the  world  of  letters  and 
gave   to  literature  the    "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind."     So  also  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  by   far  the  most  effective  orator 
the   present  century  has  produced.     When 
but  a  very  little  boy,    scarcely  capable,  one 
would   think,  of  forming  a  purpose,   he  de- 
clared he    would   be   a  minister.     Standing 
upon  a  chair,  with  one  of  his  playmates  for 
an   audience,   we  find   him  preaching  most 
vigorously    from    the    text,    "  Let  brotherly 
love  continue" — a  sentiment  that  through 
life  was    the  guiding  star  of  that  great  and 
good  man.     And  not  to  weary  you  with  ex- 
amples,   let  me   mention    the  name  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished    scholars    and    teachers    the 
American    Republic  has  produced,  who,  at 
the   age   of  ten  was    conversant  with    the 
whole   of  the  dead  languages  found  in  the 
curriculum    of  study,    adding    the   Oriental 
languages  as  a  pastime.     In  such  instances 
of  eminent  scholars,  we  see  in  earliest  life 
the   foreshadowings    of  their   future   fame. 
The  ardor  with  which  they  prosecuted  their 
different   departments   of  literary  labor  be- 
came a  passion.     Seeking  no  commonplace 
work,  but  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, they   directed  thither  all  the  ener- 
gies of  their  being,  each  of  them  becoming 
primus  inter  pares.      Living,  they  conferred 
the  richest  blessings   on  mankind — dying, 
they  secured  a  deathless  immortality. 

Genius,  however,  or  to  be  more  explicit, 


that  natural  talent  or  aptitude  of  mind  for 
some   especial   walk  in   life,  which  all  men 
possess  in  greater  or  less  degree,  attains  its 
highest  results   in  the  use   of  means.     If  a 
man  has  true  love  for  his   profession  he  will 
endeavor  to  possess   himself  of  those  quali- 
fications that  insure  success.     Among  other 
things   let  me  mention  the  following  as  es- 
sential to  the  teacher.     First,    a   well  furn- 
ished mind,  by  which  I  mean   not  simply  a 
mastery  of  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing   that   are    entrusted    to  his  care,  but  a 
knowledge   of    collateral   subjects    bearing 
upon  his  profession.     Herein  lies  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pedant  and   the  schol2r. 
The  one  rests  satisfied  with  tbe  mere  routine 
duties   of  the   school-room,    the  other  sub- 
jects the  whole  of  Nature  to  his  use.     The 
one,  in  a  spirit   of  egotism,  parades   on    all 
occasions   the  superficial  knowledge  he  has 
acquired.     The  other   modestly  draws  from 
his  resources  only  as  occasion  may  demand. 
The  knowledge    possessed  by  the  former  is 
only  serviceable  for  a  certain  formal  routine 
of  duties — that  of  the  latter  can  be  applied 
to  almost  any  position  in  life.     It   is  readily 
granted  that  to  be  an  efficient  teacher  a  man 
must  devote  all  his  time  and  talent  to  this 
end.     Equally    certain  is  it   that  true  excel- 
lence, in  more  than  one  occupation,  cannot 
be   obtained  ;  but  in   order  to  excel  in  any 
one  branch  of  professional  life,  many  fields 
must  be  traversed  and  many  subjects  studied 
that  only  bear  indirectly  upon  the  occupation 
of  our  life.   He  who  would  successfully  prac- 
tice law    must  not  only    be  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  jurisprudence  and  the  forms 
of  practice  in  civil  and   criminal  courts,  but 
must  be  conversant,    more  or  less,  with  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences — with    political 
economy — with  the  legal  rights  of  individuals 
and  countries— in  a  word,  with  the  interests 
of  every  thing   that  affects    the    interests  of 
his  fellow  man.     Such    resources   at    com- 
mand constitute  the  ablest  pleaders  and  ad- 
vocates at   the  bar.     Their   illustrations  are 
drawn    from  every   department  of  nature, 
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and  their  arguments  from  the  universal  ex- 
perience   of  humanity.     Such  an  education 
we  characterize    as  liberal,  in    opposition  to 
that   special  drilling  which  fits   men  for  no- 
thing  out  of  their  own  sphere  •  and  of  the 
latter  how  many  crowd    every  profession  at 
the  present  day.     Clergymen,  read,  it  may 
be  in  the  common   truths  of  Theology,  and 
to  some  extent  conversant  with  the  original 
languages   of  the  Scriptures,  but  who  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  natural  sciences,  or 
the  bearing  of  these  sciences  upon  revealed 
religion  ;  who  are    neither   acquainted  with 
the  modem   forms  of  rationalistic  infidelity 
nor  the  means    of  their  refutation.     So  far 
as   the  outer  world  is  concerned,    and  the 
great  public   questions    that  are  constantly 
agitating  the  minds  of  men,  they  are  utt 
powerless   to  instruct  or  guide.     So 
the  department  of  law,  where  for  e\    n 
complished  jurist  there  are  a  hundre  !    i 
foggers.     So  it  is  in  the  department  of  m 
icine   and  surgery,    where   for  every  ski 
practitioner  are  scores  of  pretenti 

empiric:;  and  charlatans,  destitute  of  all  but 
the  very  simpL  ments  of  the  scie; 

and  onlv  tolerated   because   of  the 


pecting  credulity  of  the  public  mind.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  so  with  the  teachers  of  Can- 
ada. In  virtue  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  our  common  school  system,  such  evils 
may  not  exist  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
other  professions  ;  but  even  here  is  it  not 
highly  desirable  that  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship should  be  raised  ?  What  I  am  now 
advocating  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  mere 
legal  enactment.  Presuming  that  every 
teacher  in  the  Province  is  fully  competent 
for  his  peculiar  duties,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  they  keep  themselves  abreast  of  every 
important  question  that  for  the  time  occu- 
pies the  literary  world — that  while  they 
maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  their  own 
chosen  sphere,  of  labor,  they  are  not  cyphers 
out  of  it — ''  having  to  be  followed  in  the 
track  of  their  profession  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  fools  ?"  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  discipline  and  systematical  develop- 
ment i  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  a 
liberal  indulgence  in  other  studies  than  those 
;d  in  the  n  limits  of  pr 
Loil. 

>  3  ■. 
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My  last  trip  was  on  a  fine  autumn  morn1 
ing,  when  all  nature  was  redolent  with  the 
beauties  of  a  Canadian  Indian  Summer  — 
Myself  and  Ebony  enjoyed  the  drive  well. 
Indeed  I  find  that  he  is  just  as  impressible 
as  myself  in  many  respects,  particularly  as 
regards  weather  and  other  comforts  peculiar 
to  out  door  exercise. 

Since  the  visit  so  minutely  described  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Teacher,  nature 
had  changed  her  livery  of  roseate  and  green. 
Stern  winter  had  frowned  upon  the  glories 
of  departing  autumn,  and  with  that  frown 
cold,   icy  winds  came  down  from    North, 


and  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  trembled  with 
fear.  And  what  a  change!  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  from  East  to  West,  not  a  single 
trace  of  autumn's  beauty  or  summer's  glory. 
Instead  of  the  mild  breezes  that  fan  the 
cheek  with  such  soothing  softness,  or  the 
fresh,  exhilarating  winds  of  autumn,  the 
keen,  piercing  blasts  of  winter  howl  dismal- 
ly around  you,  sweeping  like  angry  spirits 
over  forest  and  plain.  Where  now  the  ten- 
der flowers  that,  in  their  modesty,  scarce 
dared  to  blush  even  in  the  twilight  ?  Where 
the  "  last  rose  of  summer  "  that  bloomed  so 
gaily,  and  at  length  dropped  from  its  stem 
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amid  the  tears  of  its  ardent  admirers? 
Where  the  merry  songsters  that  rendered 
the  groves  a  grand  orchestra  of  sweetest 
symphony?  Where  those  brooks  that  in 
their  merry  babbling,  trinkled  o'er  pebbly 
bed,  and  shook  their  mossy  sides  with  the 
gay  laughter  of  serenest  happiness  ?  Where 
the  gay  butterfly  that  flitted  carelessly  from 
flower  to  flower,  sporting  his  brilliant  colors 
and  happy  in  the  sunshine  of  present  enjoy- 
ment ?  We  ask  in  vain.  No  trace  in  earth 
or  air,  or  sky,  that  such  things  ever  existed. 
But  what  of  that  ? 

There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things  and  that  soul  is  God. 
He  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year 
And  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uninjured  with  inimitable  art  ; 
And  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

But  moralize,  or  poetize  as  we  may,  it  is 
winter,  and  the  merry  jingle  of  the  sleigh 
bells,  with  their  tintinabulations,  invites  me 
forth.  Speedily  Ebony  is  prepared,  warm 
buffalo  robes,  fur  cap,  home-made  mits  sub- 
stantial and  warm,  coat  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  a  good  substantial  breakfast,  constitut- 
ed the  outfit;  and  sitting  in  a  cutter  of  latest 
style  and  brightest  color,  we  started,  ioc 
meaning  Ebony  and  I.  There  was  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  natural  scenery,  for  win- 
ter, like  a  stern  despot,  had,  without  fear, 
favor  or  affection,  laid  the  same  relentless 
hand  on  everything.  Now  skimming  over 
the  smooth  snow,  well-tracked  and  icy,  and 
again  darting  past  some  heavily  laden,  slow- 
paced  bovines,  whose  countenances  indicat- 
ed a  serene  reconciliation  to  their  lot,  we 
made  tolerably  fair  time,  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  school  bell  rang  we  were  at  the 

gate  of  Section  No. ,  in  Township  of 

I, .     Did  I  say  after  the  school  bell  rang? 

Certainly,  for  the  Teacher  and  Trustees  of 
this  section  were  well  known  as  men  of  good 
taste,  methodical  and  business-like ;  men 
that    could    never   endure    the    intolerable 


nuisance  of  summoning  the  pupils  from  their 
amusements  to  study  by  rapping  a  pointer 
against  a  door  panel. 

This  being  my  second  visit  to  the  school 
I  had  already  formed  a  tolerably  good  idea 
of  the  conveniences  and  architectural  excel- 
lencies of  the  school  house  and  grounds. — 
The  school  house  was  an  oblong  red  brick 
building,  about  30  x  50,  with  gothic  roof, 
surmounted  by  a  belfry.  The  wood  work 
was  newly  painted,  the  belfry  being  recently 
provided  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  having, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  grounds  were  enclosed  with  a  neat, 
freshly  painted  fence,  in  front  made  of  good 
pickets,  well  capped,  and  to  all  appearance, 
being  both  durable  and  substantial.  The 
rear  and  sides  were  enclosed  by  a  plain  fence 
of  upright  boards  six  feet  high,  with  a  par- 
tition running  from  the  school  house  to  the 
far  end  of  the  lot,  thus  separating  the  out- 
houses required  by  the  different  sexes  from 
each  other.  All  round,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  maples  and  other  trees  were  planted. 
This,  with  woodshed  and  well,  completed 
the  external  outfit  of  the  premises. 

The  entrance  to  the  school  house  was  by 
two  doors,  one  being  for  the  girls'  side  of 
the  house,  the  other  for  the  boys.  Whip  in 
hand  I  stepped  to  the  door,  paused  a  mo- 
ment ;  everything  seemed  still  within.  I 
rapped  gently,  expecting  if  the  order  was  as 
good  as  I  anticipated  from  the  well-known 
reputation  of  the  teacher,  that  the  gentles! 
rap  would  be  heard.  Nor  was  I  disappoint- 
ed. For  almost  unheard  by  me  the  door 
was  soon  opened,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 

I   was  saluted  :    "  Oh,    Mr. ,  you   have 

come  to  visit  my  school.  I'm  so  glad  you're 
on  hand.  Come  in."  And  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  I  returned  the  salutation 
and  entered.  ,;  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
Ebony  put  up,"  said  the  teacher,  for  he  had 
already  known  that  1  held  Ebony  in  high 
esteem,  and  he  was  somewhat  of  a  lover  of 
the  buckskin  and  rein  himself.  "If  it 
wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble,"  I  replied. — 
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"  The  weather  is  a  little  cold,  and  we  have 
come  some  five  or  six  miles  this  morning.'' 
So  calling  on  a  couple  of  lads,  Ebony  was 
handed  over  to  their  care,  and  I  followed 
the  teacher  to  his  desk.  Being  anxious  to 
fake  a  few  notes  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  as  it  was  by  some  con- 
sidered a  model,  I  requested  the  teacher 
to  go  on  with  the  usual  work  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  what  I 
observed  : — 

Ceiling,  high,  measuring  by  the  eye  it 
seemed  not  less  than  fourteen  feet,  well 
whitewashed  and  clean. 

Windows,  large,  about  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  hung  on  weights  and  pulleys  and  easily 
adjusted,  with  plain  cotton  blinds,  served  to 
keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Blackboard  across  the  whole  end  of  the 
school  house,  and  on  the  sides  between  the 
windows — made  of  composition,  and  lately 
varnished  with  patent  varnish,  furnished  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. As  near  as  I  could  judge  it  was 
about  three  and  a-half  feet  wide  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  floor. 

Desks  of  cherry  on  iron  castings — ink 
fountains  placed  in  the  desk  with  proper 
covers — single  chairs  for  each  scholar.  The 
desks  were  so  arranged  that  the  seats  in  one 
row  were  opposite  the  desk  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  advantage  of  this 
was,  that  when  the  scholars  stepped  "  out  " 
into  the  aisle  they  were  at  once  in  file  with- 
out jostling  each  other.  The  aisles  were 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  desks  forty- 
four  inches  long.  I  observed,  also,  that 
there  were  no  desks  for  single  scholars  plac- 
ed against  the  wall — no  doubt  the  Trustees 
being  aware  that  they  would  not  only  be 
somewhat  cramped,  but  also  uncomfortable 
in  cold  weather. 

Teacher's  Desk,  a  small  walnut  stand,  with 
a  drawer  for  Register,  Visitors'  Book,  etc. 
I  further  noticed  that  along  the  rear  end  of 
the  school  house,  a  platform  about  six  inches 
high,  and  six  feet  wide,  was  raised.     On  this 


platform  stood  the  Teacher's  desk — at  each 
end  of  the  platform  was  a  large  press  for 
books,  apparatus,  collections  by  the  pupils 
for  a  museum,  etc. 

Anic-room,  for  boys  and  girls,  well  laid 
out  with  large  pigeon  holes  for  baskets,  and 
suitable  hooks  for  cloaks,  caps,  etc. 

Stove  placed  midway  between  the  two 
ante-room  doors,  near  the  wall,  with  a  suit- 
able wood  box — stove-pipe  carried  along 
the  whole  room  and  entering  the  wall  about 
four  feet  from  the  ceiling, — an  evaporating 
pan  made  for  the  purpose,  sending  up  a  re- 
freshing column  of  steam. 

The  floor  well  swept  and  clean,  no  lit- 
ter of  any  kind  around  the  desks. 

Clock  ticking  leisurely  in  its  proper  place. 

Scholars,  quiet  and  attentive.  No  loud 
studying,  nor  passing  to  and  fro.  One  pe- 
culiarity in  Mr.  W. — 's  school  struck  me. — 
The  scholars  made  their  requests  known  to 
the  teacher  by  signs,  thus  avoiding  those  in- 
terruptions so  injurious  to  the  working  of  a 
school.  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  scholar  should  retire,  the  hand  was  held 
up  with  all  the  fingers  extended  :  if  anything 
was  forgotten  or  left  in  the  ante-room  (which 
I  understood  was  very  seldom)  then  one 
finder  was  held  up:  if  the  teacher  was  other- 
wise  disengaged,  and  some  special  assistance 
deemed  necessary  by  any  scholar,  two  fin- 
gers were  held  up  ;  the  teacher  assenting  or 
refusing  by  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Teacher,  sprightly,  yet  quiet  in  his  man- 
ner. Orders  given  in  a  gentle,  kind  tone  of 
voice.  No  shouting  or  threatening  ;  no  re- 
peating orders  three  or  four  times  :  every 
word  told,  and  once  was  enough.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  teacher's  movements  thro' 
the  school  house  were  scarcely  audible.  He 
had,  before  I  entered,  removed  his  stogas 
and  substituted  a  pair  of  comfortable  slip- 
pers. His  countenance  indicated  gentle- 
ness, combined  with  firmness  and  self-reli- 
ance. He  felt  himself  master,  but  seemed 
no  way  over  anxious  to  impress  the  fact 
upon   his  scholars.      He   was,  so  far  as   I 
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could  see,  more  desirous  of  securing  the 
affections  of  his  pupils  than  exciting  their 
fears.  Though  a  teacher  for  many  years, 
be  had  none  of  that  careworn,  jaded,  discon- 
tented look  peculiar  to  some  teachers.  As 
1  could  see  and  feel  both,  he  paid  great  at- 
tention to  ventilation.  He  valued  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  frequently  during  my 
visit  glanced  at  the  thermometer  to  see  if 
the  temperature  of  the  room  was  kept  at 
the  proper  standard.  From  his  intercourse 
with  the  class,  while  I  was  taking  notes  of 
himself  and  surroundings,  I  noticed  that  he 
never  worked  himself  into  a  passion  over 
the  dullness  of  his  scholars,  or  their  apparent 
negligence  and  stupidity.  If  they  failed  in 
their  allotted  tasks  they  had  to  bear  the 
consequences.  Their  punishment  was  so 
inflicted,  that  they  seemed  to  feel  they  lost 
ertain  part,  both  of  their  teacher's  and 
their  fellow-pupils'  esteem,  and  by  the  de 
»ssed  look  of  a  few  "unfortunates,"  I 
could  see  that  the  punishment  was  more 
than  they  were  able,  with  patience,  to 
bear. 

-  Well,  Mr.  W — ,"  I  said,  "you  seem  to 
be  getting  along  comfortably  here.''     " 

;,"  he  replied.      "  I   find  plenty  to  do. 
Things  run  somewhat  smoothly.     I  suppose 
•  would  like  to  hear  some  of  my  classes 
recite  a  lesson.  ' 

"  Well,  yes.  But  I  hardly  know  what 
class  to  ask  for.  What  does  your  Time 
Table  call  for  at  this  hour  ?" 

The  teacher  looked  to  the  clock.  "  \ 
quarter  past  ten — that's  the  time  for  my 
junior  Geography  Class.'' 

"  That  will  do,"  I  said.  "  Call  it  up  and 
let  us  see  what  the  little  folks  can  do." 

••  Without  any  Hurry  or  excitement,  the 
teacher  spoke  out  "  Junior  Geography 
Class,  attention."  I  noticed  about  a  dozen 
small  scholars  in  front  straighten  up. — 
"Stand  "— "  (  Hit  "— "  Forward,"  and  with- 
out ado,  orderly  as  the  Royal  Foot  Guards, 
the  little  battalion  marched  to  the  front  and 
toed  a  red  line  painted  on  the  floor  near  the 


platform.  There  was  no  elbowing  for 
places,  no  leaning  of  one  scholar  upon  the 
shoulder  of  another,  but  each  stood  erect, 
with  hands  clasped  behind  the  back  ready 
for  duty. 

"  Would  you  like  to  question  the  class, 
yourself,  or  shall  I  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Yourself,  please,"  I  replied.  "  Just  put 
them  through  the  first  lessons  you  taught 
them  in  definitions." 

Addressing  the  class  he  said,  "The  In- 
spector wants  me  to  examine  you  on  defi- 
nitions.      Do  you  know  what  a  definition 
means  ?"     Several  hands  were  lifted  to  shew 
that    they     understood     the     question. — 
"  1  nomas,  what  is  your  answer?"      (I  ob- 
served the  teacher  never  said  Tom  or  Ned, 
he   always  gave   the   scholars  the  name  in 
full.)    "  A  definition,  sir,  is  a  complete  ex- 
planation  of    any   word    or    term."      This 
ing  considered  full  and  satisfi 
.  he  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  definition 
i  ch  terms  as  island,  cape, 
and  so  on. 

While  the  lesson  was  going  en  ] 

i  a  few  no:  .he  method 

procedure,  and  such  other  features  of  tl 
work  as  would  enable  me  afterwards  to  form 

intelligent  o  irding  tl 

teaching  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
teacher. 

Position  of  the  class — a  straight  line. 
scholars  erect,  hands  behind. 

Attention  excellent,  the  lesson  wholly  : 
sorbing  every  other  thought. 

Answers  grammatically  correct,  full,  utter- 
ed in  a  clear,  distinct  tone  of  voice. 

The  teacher  himself  stood  in  front  of  his 
class,  glancing  occasionally  over  the  room 
to  see  that  others,  besides  those  in  front  of 
him  were  properly  engaged. 

His  questions  were  clearly  stated,  not  re- 
peated several  times — no  intimation  given 
as  to  who  might  be  expected  to  answer. 
No  prompting  the  scholar  to  help  him  thro' 
a  difficulty — no  half-work. 

There  was  also  a  free  use  of  the  black- 


LEAF  FROM  MY  INSPECTOR'S  BOOK. 


board  and  crayon.  Where  it  appeared  that  J  fair  outline  of  the  yard,  school  house,  well, 
the  definition  of  a  cape  or  an  isthmus,  was 
not  clearly  understood,  the  blackboard  was 
made  to  convey  to  the  eye,  that  which  words 
could  not,  apparently,  convey  to  the  ear. — 
The  skill  with  which  an  interest  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  lesson  was  very  pleas- 


fences,  outhouses,  etc.  A  few  questions 
satisfied  me  that  the  class  was  "well  up" 
in  "  locality." 

The  teacher  then  told  me  that  the  class. 
had  only,  so  far,  studied  the  map  of  the 
World,  and  could  draw  with  tolerable  accur- 


rag. 


words  of    :omment  upon  the    acy  tne  western  hemisphere,  and  name  the 

principal  divisions  of  both  hemispheres. — 
What  I  saw  quite  satisfied  me  that  the 
teacher  did  not  destroy  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  his  pupils  by  book  work  as  is  very 
often,  indeed  far  tco  often,  the  case.  His 
class  had,  as  yet,  committed  no  definition 
to  memory  from  the  book.  He  had  trained 
them  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  object  and 
To  say  that  a  river  I  tjien  tne  definition  followed  in  their  own 

a    large,    long    stream    of    water,  was  not    Words.      The   name  always  naturally  called 
enough.      The   question   was   then  asked,  j  up  before  the  mind  the  necessary  explana- 
"  Did  you  ever  see   a  river?      Is  it   larger  1  tion. 

than  a  creek  ?  Could  a  boat  float  in  it  ?"  «  How  long  do  you  generally  spend  with 
The  actual  existence  of  these  properties  in  ;  this  ciass  per  day,"  I  asked.  "Well,  about 
the  thing  defined  was  designed  to  give  a  i  ten  minutes  is  as  long  as  I  can,  with  bene- 
living  reality  to  the  lesson,  and  this  was  the  .  fitj  depend  upon  them  for  undivided  atten- 
teacher's  object  in   destroying  as  much  of  \  tion." 


answer  in  a  quiet  vein  of  humor,  a  short  ap- 
propriate story,  or  perhaps  a  few  simultan- 
eous questions,  often  brightened  up  the 
countenance  and  quickened  the  intel- 
lect, so  as  to  add  fresh  interest  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  dry  and  distasteful. — 
There  was  also  a  constant  effort  made  by 
the  teacher  to  associate  the  definition  with 
the  thing  defined 


the  abstractness  of the  subject  as  possible. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  class 
thoroughly  understood  the  "  relative  locali- 
■:\\ "  this  being  the  first  lesson  in  Geography, 
I  asked  if  they  could  point  towards  the 
north.  Immediately  all  hands  were  pointed 
in  the  direction  required.  The  same  with 
other  points  of  the  compass.     I  then  asked 


"  Do  they  like  to  study  Geography  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  They  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  \\\ 
it,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Well,  that'll  do.  Dismiss  them  now,, 
please." 

"  Attention  "— "  Right  face  "— "  Go  ": — 


them  to  tell  in  what  direction  such  and  such  and  as  orderly  and  quietly  as  before  they 
places  (naming  adjacent  villages)  lay.  Cor-  !  marched  to  their  seats,  leaving  me  very  fav- 
rect  answers  given.  "  Could  you  draw  a  !  orably  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which 
map  of  the  school  yard  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  can,  \  they  had  acquitted  themselves, 
sir,"  said  a  bright  boy  of  seven  or  eight  |  Note. — I  will  give  another  leaf  in  next 
summers.  Standing  on  a  form,  for  he  was  !  number,  with  notes  made  on  the  manner  in- 
not  ouite  tali  enough  to  reach  the  black- I  which  Mr.  W.—  conducted  some  of  hi: 
board,  he  took  the  crayon  and  gave  a  pretty  :  other  class  ./. 
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THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  HAVING    MUSIC  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

BY   JOHN    CAMERON,    EDITOR    "  ADVERTISER,"  LONDON,  ONT. 


Our  public  schools  should  not  be  too 
utilitarian  in  their  scope.  Those  who 
advocate  practical  or  scientific  studies  ex- 
clusively make  a  palpable  mistake.  They 
forget  that  as  a  complete  organ  has  many 
stops,  so  the  perfectly  educated  man  is  he 
the  various  sides  of  whose  nature  have  been 
developed  harmoniously.  Where  the  time 
of  a  child  at  school  is  necessarily  limited, 
it  should  doubtless  be  taken  up  chiefly 
with  studies  calculated  to  fit  it  to  make 
its  way  through  life  and  to  procure 
the  means  of  existence.  To  meet 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  might  be  well  if  certain 
studies  were  made  optional,  so  that  in  no 
case  need  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  be 
neglected. 

Among  the  studies  some  would  consider 
ornamental,  and  which  might  be  left  to  the 
option  of  teachers  and  pupils,  I  would  not 
include  vocal  music.  That  study,  in  my 
opinion,  deserves  a  permament  place  on  the 
curriculum  of  studies. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  what  no 
one    denies — namely,    the   physical   advan- 
tages of  vocal  music.     I    prefer  to  treat  the 
matter     from    other     stand-points.        The 
general  cultivation  of  music  would  tend   to 
modify  the  frantic  and  absorbing  worship  at 
the  shrines  of  mammon  too  often  observed. 
The  feverish   search  after   wealth  in   many 
cases  eats   up   all  noble   sentiments.     Men 
actually  come  to  believe  that  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  riches.     The  Apostle  was  not 
astray  when  he  set  down    the  golden  mean 
between  riches  and   poverty   as   the   safest 
and  best  estate  for  man.     That  music  does 
wage   successful   war   with  emotions  of  an 
entirely   sordid     character,    the  experience 
of  many   will  demonstrate.     Who  is  there  | 


that  at  some  time  or  another  has  not  in 
hearing  some  exquisite  harmony,  some 
"  breathing  strains"  of  a  cathedral  organ, 
some  gifted  daughter  of  song,  been  filled 
with  unutterable  thoughts  and  unspeakable 
aspirations  for  that  which  is  higher  and 
nobler?  And  are  we  not  made  better  by 
every  good  aspiration  to  which  we  give 
hospitality,  as  well  as  by  every  good  action 
we  are  enabled  to  perform  ? 

The  study  of  music  would  enliven  out- 
schools.  An  interstice  in  the  series  of 
studies  for  a  hearty  chorus  would  clear  the 
cobwebs  from  the  often  overtasked  brains  of 
the  little  searchers  after  knowledge.  Change 
is  rest.  A  teacher  who  speaks  from  experi- 
ence informs  me  that  he  finds  it  much  easier 
by  teaching  music  to  get  along  comfortably 
with  his  pupils. 

The  homes  of  Canada  would  be  brighter 
and  happier  were  there  more  music  in  them. 
One  of  the  bestways  of  emptying  the  saloons 
and  billiard  rooms  is  by  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home  circle.  What 
is  pleasanter  on  a  winter  evening — in  pass- 
ing a  dwelling  through  the  windows  of  which 
gleam  light  and  cheerfulness  and  coziness — 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  song  stealing  into 
the  air? 

How  much  all  our  churches  need  betlc 
mu.sic !  How  often  is  the  cultivated  ear 
pained  by  jangling  uiscords  and  irregular 
time!  How  few  take  part  in  the  service  of 
song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  compared 
with  the  number  who  ought  to  do  so '  Are 
flatness  and  false  time  in  hymns,  psalms  and 
chants  any  proof  of  superior  piety?  Is  there 
any  ground  for  the  practical  assumption  on 
the  part  of  many  that  the  Lord  disapproves 
of  correct  harmony  and  accurate  time? 
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But  perhaps  some  one  says  he  approves 
of  good  singing  in  homes  and  churches,  but 
does  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  attained.  We 
are  now  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
To  make  a  Province  of  abstainers,  the  most 
effective  plan  is  to  operate  on  the  young; 
to  make  a  pious  nation,  the  best  method  is 
to  attend  thoroughly  to  the  religious  training 
of  the  children  ;  to  make  Ontario  resound 
with  melody  and  harmony,  we  must  teach 
music  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Public 
Schools,    and    there   lay    a   foundation  of 


knowledge  and  taste  for  the  future. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  who 
understand  music  may  be  urged  as  a  lion 
in  the  path.  I  reply,  this  difficulty  would 
be  only  temporary.  The  demand  would 
soon  create  the  supply.  Teachers  would  be 
taught  music  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Pay 
your  teachers  well,  and  you  will  get  men  and 
women  competent  to  teach  all  ordinary 
branches,  including  the  fundamentals  of 
music. 
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OBJECT  LESSONS  FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

MISS  SARAH  C.   STERLING,  IN  MICHIGAN  TEACHER. 


A  system  of  object   lessons   for   district 
schools  seems  almost  an   anomaly,  and   yet 
it  has   been   thought   that   this   branch   of 
study    might   be,  in   a   degree,    introduced 
into  our  common  schools  with  much  benefit. 
That  course  of  object  teaching,    as  pursued 
in  our  graded  schools,   is,  or  should  be,  a 
closely   systematized    one— the     boundary 
lines  of  each  step  and  each  grade  so  closely 
defined  that  the  teacher  knows  the   exact 
lesson  for  each  day  and  week,   the  precise 
order  in  which  terms  and  ideas  should  be 
developed,  the  amount  of  information  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  and  that  which  should 
be  brought  out  from  the   experience  of  the 
child,  and  the  given  amount  to  be   passed 
over   in   each   year.     No   such   system   of 
objects  teaching  can,  with   any  advantage, 
be  pursued  in  our   country   schools.     Even 
the  thought   suggests  a  bare  impossibility. 
But   that  a  course  of  object   lessons  some- 
what   less    systematized,   more    varied    in 
character,    broader   in   scope  and    design, 
higher  in  aim  and  purpose,  may,  with  an  in- 
creased modicum  of  power,  be  introduced 
into  our  ungraded  course   of  instruction,  we 
think  is  at  present  conceded  by  all. 

That  teacher  who,  inspirited  by  a  desire 
for  good,  and  impressed  by  the  commands 
of  our  Savior,  goes  out  into  the  byways  and 


hedges  to  perform  his  mission,  has  an 
arduous  and  difficult  work,  manifold  in  its 
details,  extensive  and  laborious  in  all  its 
undertakings.  He  has  to  deal  with  mind  in 
all  forms  and  phases— the  rough  and  un- 
cultured youth ;  the  big  boys  who  come  to 
school  to  "  cipher,"  and  whose  first  and  best 
intention  is  to  "  whip  the  teacher,"  if  possi- 
ble ;  the  "  young  ladies"  of  the  district, 
whose  principal  object  in  attending  the  winter 
school  is  to  "  have  a  good  time,"  write  notes 
to  the  boys,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  school- 
master, if  he  is  good  looking  ! — a  middle 
class  of  pupils,  some  of  whom,  perhaps, 
really  desire  to  learn,  and  the  "wee  toddling 
little  ones,"  with  fresh,  innocent  faces,  to 
whom  their  primers  and  their  teacher  are 
alike  an  unfathomable  mystery.  Such  is  his 
work ;  with  all  this  combustible  material, 
ready  to  ignite  and  explode  at  the  first 
jarring  chord,  with  all  these  human  needs 
and  capabilities,  and  these  human  souls  full 
of  an  eternal  life  and  an  illimitable  human- 
ity, with  all  the  universe  in  their  leaping 
pulses,  reaching  out,  with  eager,  grasping 
hands,  into  the  infinite  for  life — life  in  a 
two-fold  acceptation — this  ever-present, 
quickening,  pulsing,  throbbing  dream,  and  a 
life  terminating  only  in  a  Great  Beyond, 
unknown  and  immeasurable, 
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It  has  long  been  an  established  principle 
of  education  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
does  not  consist  in  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  the  imparting  of  mete  facts  and 
principles,  the  memorizing  of  terms  and 
statements  from  a  text-book,  and  the  re- 
garding as  a  standard  of  excellence  mere 
fluency  of  speech  and  accuracy  in  repeating 
terms.  It  does  not  consist  in  inserting  facts 
in  the  pupil's  memory,  or  stowing  away  in 
his  mind  a  certain  number  of  ideas  per  day, 
or  surfeiting  him  with  an  immensity  of 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  as  we  would 
throw  potatoes  into  an  empty  cellar  or  fuel 
into  a  stove  on  a  cold  winter  night.  Net 
only  must  we  dismiss  all  these  bare  mechan- 
ical appliances,  winch  liken  the  mind  to  an 
unfilled  barn  ready  for  the  storage  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  but  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  education  does  not  consist  in  mere 
intellectual  dexterity,  adroitness,  and  agility 
of  brain,  a  capacity  for  solving  puzzling- 
riddles  and  problems,  and  a  facile  and  ready 
memory. 

Education  is  the  training  of  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  this 
alone.  It  includes  the  training  of  the  Avhole 
human  soul,  with  all  its  separate  endow- 
ments and  functions ;  the  training  of  the 
sensibilities,  which  are  the  springs  of  action, 
the  feelings,  the  judgment,  the  imagination, 
the  creative  faculties,  the  power  to  know.  I 
ascertain  truth,  and  that  truth  for  the  love 
of  truth  itself.  It  is  the  moulding  of  human 
character,  the  forming  and  fixing  of  future 
aims.  In  fact,  it  is  the  development,  not  of 
the  mind,  but  of  the  man.  Even  of  a  tree, 
Ave  do  not  rear  one  branch  independently 
of  all  the  others,  neither  does  Nature  send 
her  life-giving  currents  to  one  part  only, 
leaving  the  others  to  droop  and  die  for  want 
of  proper  nourishment ;  but  all  receive 
alike,  each  bud,  stem,  leaf  and  tendril. 

In  a  word,  the  work  of  the  teacher,  in 
any  worldly  as  well  as  a  Christian  sense,  is 
the  training  of  the  man.  It  is  not  alone 
the  intellectual  powers  that  must  be  culti- 
vated, but  it    is   the    leading  of  the  whole 

iman  soul  outward,  onward,  and  upward 
—out  of  himself,  into  a  higher  range  of 
thought,  to  grapple  with  the  world  and  its 
unfathomable  mysteries — onward,  to  take 
his  place  in  the  broad  arena  of  life,  to 
realize  the  highest  development  of  human 
capacity,  to  become  to  others  a  foutain  of 
inspiration,  a  wise   counsellor,  an    inspiring 


teacher,  a  divine  philosopher — upward  into 
that  inner,  higher  life,  which  gives  us  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  deeps  of  the  human 
heart,  which  makes  us  more  courteous.more 
charitable,  more  sympathizing  with  sorrow, 
more  tender  with  'the  erring,  and  more  in- 
dignant at  wrong.  Over  the  portal  at 
Delphi  was  written  "  Know  thyself."  In 
the  same  spirit  speaks  the  Christian  poet: 

':  Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  !" 

How  we  shall  accomplish  this  ideal  of 
the  true  educator  and  hew  best  promote 
these  results,  are  the  ever-recurring  ques- 
tions. The  "  What"  is  an  easy  problem, 
but  the  "  How7'  one  of  more  difficult  solu- 
tion. Shall  We  say  that  object  teaching  is 
the  path  to  these  almost  inaccessible 
heights  ?  It  is  only  as  a  drop  in  the  illimi- 
table ocean  ;  and  yet,  well  understood  and 
rightly  conducted,  it  may  become  a  vast 
power,  a  force  which  shall  take  the  teacher 
out  of  himself,  away  from  hackneyed  text- 
books and  servile  imitators,  and  make  him 
a  living  teacher — a  teacher  of  realities. 
These  '  principles,  which  underlie  object 
teaching  "and  which  have  given  it  its  great 
success,  are  of  as  much  practical  benefit  and 
can  be  applied  with  as  great  an  advantage 
to  an  exercise  in  arithmetic  or  astronomy  as 
to  a  lesson  upon  a  potato.  The  philosophy 
of  questioning — an  important  part  of  this 
science,  and  one  which  receives  but  little 
attention  from  our  American  instructors — 
the  leading  of  the  pupils  out  of  themselves, 
to  study,  examine,  and  classify  truth,  bears 
an  important  part  in  the  discipline  of  the 
mind ;  and  thus  the  teacher  who  well 
fortifies  himself  in  this  subject  will  carry 
these  methods  and  principles  into  every 
shade  and  phase  of  his  work,  and  they  will 
become  such  a  part  of  himself  that  he  will 
be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  Object 
Teacher— wot  a  teacher  of  object  lessons. 
ry  branch  of  science  with  which  _  he 
in  contact  will  be  taught  asan  active. 
living  realil  ,  and  not  a  dry,  abstruse  art, 
whi, ';    ;  I  is  to  master,  no  matter  how 

ponderous,  upon  the  maxim  of  our  medi- 
eval ancestors,  that  "  They  will  know  all 
about  it  when  they  get  to  be  older !"  It  is 
these  methods,  carried  into  every  branch 
of  pedagogy,  that  constitute  the  chiei 
success  of  the  so-called  "  Object  Teacher." 
Every  lesson  learned  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated  by  objects  around  him.     An  ex- 
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ercise  in  geography  will  not  be  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  senseless  words  and  paragraphs, 
descriptive  of  continents,  islands,  and 
oceans,  while  no  clear  mental  conception  of 
these  divisions  is  obtained  ;  but  a  living  pic- 
ture of  mountain,  valley,  tree,  and  forest, 
will  be  brought  before  his  mind's  eye,  and 
it  will  be  seen  in  all  its  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness. Trivial  incidents  will  be  seized  upon 
to  render  more  lucid  some  abstruse  point  in 
those  sciences  to  the  young  tyro  so  myste- 
rious. A  thunder-storm,  a  bright  ray  of 
sunshine,  so  well  serve  to  illustrate  those 
common  truths  of  which  a  great  part  of  our 
farming  population  are  in  inter  ignorance, 
and  which  should  be,  to  every  school-boy, 
household  words. 

What  vivid  conception  may  be  evolved 
from  a  reading  lesson  descriptive  of  an  ir- 
ruption on  Mount  ./Etna  !  Those  scenes, 
enlivened  by  a  faithful  imagination,  will  be 
surpassed  only  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
itself;  and  what  eager  desires  and  lofty  re- 
solves may  not  be  implanted  in  the  mind  by 
one  such  exercise  ?  How  many  paths  in 
our  own  future  lives  have  been  marked  out 
by  one  such  awakening  of  the  imagination 
by  a  master  spirit  !  How  many  a  Stanley, 
how  many  a  Livingstone,  has  been  created 
by  similar  circumstances  !  And  how  such 
lessons  bring  out  heart-thoughts  and  feel- 
ings !  Many  a  lasting  friendship  is  made  by 
one  familiar  conversation  in  school.  The 
pupil  feels  that  he  has  a  wide-awake  teacher 
and  that  that  teacher  is  his  friend.  Personal 
remembrances,  warm  hand-clasps,  heart- 
sympathies,  constitute  the  chief  pleasure  of 


existence.  Another  way  in  which  these 
methods  of  recitation  are  beneficial  is  the 
breaking  up  of  that  dreary,  never-ending, 
wearing-out  routine  that  destrovs  the  life  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  No  occupation  in 
life  is  entirely  free  from  its  paralyzing  influ- 
ence, but  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  more 
than  all  others,  is  exposed  to  its  blighting 
torpor.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  school 
room  where  the  bare  amount  of  necessary 
instruction  is  given  by  a  sort  of  machinery, 
the  children  going  through  the  daily  formula 
of  recitation  like  so  many  mummies  playing 
on  a  hand  organ,  and  the  pedagogue  per- 
forming his  accustomed  talk  like  a  saw-horse 
in  a  treadmill.  But  what  a  spiritless,  un- 
meaning picture  is  presented  to  our  view  '. 
What  a  desert  of  blank,  expressionless  faces ! 
No  enthusiasm  here.  No  bright  eyes  snap- 
ping with  joy  at  the  solution  of  some  diffi- 
cult problem,  or  the  answer  to  some  subtle 
analysis  in  reasoning — no  aspirations,  no 
earnest  countenances  betokening  lofty  aims 
and  noble  purposes,  no  heart-yearnings  and 
sympathies.  Only  a  dreary  round  of  daily 
task-work,  the  monotony  never  broken,  save 
by  the  glad  shout  of  freedom  as  the  ropes 
and  pulleys  are  laid  away  for  a  few  hours' 
release  from  the  heart-sickening  torture ! 
To  what  a  bleak  degradation  does  that 
teaeher  descend  who  turns  his  vocation  into 
such  a  routine  as  this  !  Let  everyone  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  acceptance  of  a  life-work 
resolve  to  be  something  more  than  a  maker 
of  brick  turning  out  so  many  blockheads 
from  so  much  stubble  ! 
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THE  GOLDEN  SIDE. 

There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  would  only  stop  to  take  it  ; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  make  it. 
To  the  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  winter's  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted  ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  morning  ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure  ; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayer  to  Heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks, 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

1  Setter  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  cheerful  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  ready  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  thread 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  than  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


The  Soul. — I  take  it  to  be  trite  of  the 
intellectual,  as  of  the  natural  creation,  that 
it  profits  not  a  man  if  he  gain  the  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul.  Let  not,  therefore, 
philosophy  take  up  our  life,  so  as  not  to 
leave  us  leisure  to  prepare  for  death.  We 
may  visit  Athens,  but  we  must  dwell  in  Je- 
rusalem ;  we  may  take  some  turns  on  Par- 
nassus, but  should  more  frequent  Mount 
Calvary — and  we  must  never  so  busy  our- 
selves about  the  "  many  things,"  as  to  for- 
get the  "  one  thing  needful  "■  —the  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  us. — 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 


HOW   TO  MAKE   A   BLACKBOARD At   the 

request  of  several  subscribers,  we  produce 
the  famous  Michigan  Teacher  recipe  for 
making  a  liquid  preparation,  which  may 
easily  be  laid  upon  a  wall  or  board,  and  will 
give  a  very  excellent  surface  for  chalk  or 
crayon  :  Mix  twelve  ounces  of  Shellac,  three 
of  ivory  black,  three  of  lampblack,  and  five 
of  rotten  stone,  in  one  gallon  of  alcohol — 
or,  for  a  smaller  quanity,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. The  rotten  stone  is  a  new  in- 
gredient, which  Prof.  Goodison,  an  expert 
in  such  matters,  says  will  improve  the  com- 
position.— Michigan  Teacher. 


The  Direction  of  the  YouthfulMind. 
— How  greatly  do  parents  and  preceptors 
err  in  mistaking  for  mischief  or  wanton  idle- 
ness, all  the  little  manoeuvres  of  young  per- 
sons, which  are  frequently  practical  inquiries 
to  confirm  or  refute  doubts  passing  in  their 
minds.  When  the  aunt  of  James  WTatt  re- 
proved the  boy  for  his  idleness,  and  desired 
him  to  take  a  book,  or  to  employ  himself  to 
some  purpose  usefully,  and  not  to  be  taking 
off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
again,  and  holding  now  a  cup  and  now  a 
silver  .spoon  over  the  steam,  how  little  was 
she  aware  that  he  was  investigating  a  prob 
lem  which  was  to  lead  to  the 
human  inventions  ! 


greatest  of 


Receipt  for  Making  Composition 
Black-boards  on  the  Walls  of  School- 
rooms.— For  20  square  yards  of  wall : — 
take  3  pecks  of  Mason's  Putty  ;  3  ditto  of 
clean  sand  :  3  ditto  of  ground  plaster  ;  3 
pounds  lampblack,  mixed  with  three  gallons 
of  alcohol. — Note — The  alcohol  and  lamp- 
black must  be  mixed  before  it  is  put  into 
the  plaster.  This  sort  of  black-board  is  in 
use  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  To- 
ronto, and  has  in  every  respect  answered 
the  purpose  admirably.  A  cloth  or  lamb- 
skin wiper  should  be  used  to  clean  the 
black-board.  A  narrow  trough  should  also 
be  placed  below  the  black-board  to  receive 
the  chalk  and  wiper. 
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Education  of  the  Soul. — Nothing 
more  clearly  reveals  the  celestial  origin  of 
the  human  soul,  than  those  emotions  which 
none  of  the  inferior  animals  experience,  and 
seem  like  an  introduction  to  a  more  exalted 
state  of  existence. — Madame  dc  Sanesure 
Neckcr 's Progressive Education,tomen.--p.  155. 


The  Affections. — Parental  love  is  the 
purest  of  all  human  affections.  Other  ties 
time  or  distance  may  wear  out,  rivalry, 
jealousy,  envy,  or  interest  turn  into  hatred; 
but  a  parent's  love  can  know  none  of  these 
—it  follows  its  object  near  or  distant  un- 
abated, unwavering,  through  "good  and  evil 
report" — through  "glory  and  shame. "- 
Montgomery. 


"A  Happier  Condition  of  Society  is 
possible  than  that  in  which  any  nation 
is  existing  at  this  time,  or  has,  at  any  time 
existed.  The  sum  both  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal evil  cannot  indeed  be  removed,  unless 
the  nature  of  man  were  changed ;  and  that 
renovation  is  only  to  be  effected  in  indivi- 
duals, and  in  them,  only  by  the  special  grace 
of  God.  Physical  evil  must  always  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  inseparable  from  mortal- 
ity." 


A  Practical  Joke  and  a  Sophism. — 
Th  el  wall  thought  it  very  unfair  to  iufluence 
a  child's  mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions 
before  it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  to 
choose  for  itself.  I  showed  him  my  garden 
and  told  him  it  was  my  botanical  garden. 
"Plow  so,"  said  he,  "It  is  covered  with 
weeds."  "Oh  !"  I  replied,  "that  is  because 
it  has  not  yet  come  to  years  of  discretion 
and  choice.  The  weeds,  you  see,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it 
unfair  in  me  to  prejudice  the  soil  towards 
roses  and  strawberries." — Coleridge. 


The  Influence  of  a  Mother's  Love. — 
Children  notice  a  mother's  love.  They  see 
her  grief  at  her  loss,  or  her  watchfulness  in 
sickness,  or  her  sympathy  for  others,  and 
their  hearts  are  touched  by  such  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling.  Such  things  sink  deep 
into  their  young  spirits,  and  all  the  experi- 
ences of  after  life  will  not  efface  them.  Was 
it  not  such  a  love  that  led  Paul  F.  Richter 
to  speak  of  his  poor  humble  mother  with 
such  overflowing  tenderness?  "  Unhappy  is 


the  man,"  said  he,  "  for  whom  his  own 
mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers 
venerable  !"  And  elsewhere  he  writes,  "  O 
thou  that  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mother, 
thank  God  for  it  in  the  day  when  thy  soul 
is  full  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
wherein  to   shed   them  !" — R.  C.   Watersou. 


Expression. — Children  should  be  educat- 
ed in  good  habits  of  Expression.  They 
must  not  only  know  how  a  problem  issolved, 
but  must  be  able  to  state  the  method  clearly 
and  fully.  Quite  as  much  is  gained  by 
endeavors  to  communicate  knowledge  as  by 
solitary  study.  This  habit  gives  a  command 
of  language,  which  the  scholar  will  hardly 
otherwise  acquire.  It  shows  him  the  extent 
of  his  resources,  and  where  he  needs  fresh 
application.  It  gives  him  fluency  of  utter- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  grammatical 
propriety.  In  some  schools  the  teacher  is 
content  with  guessing  out  the  ideas  and 
meaning  of  the  scholars.  They  speak  by 
hints,  in  half-formed  sentences,  and  with  a 
tone  and  manner  so  loose,  disjointed  and 
slovenly,  as  to  savor  of  any  place  rather 
than  a  school-room.  It  is  quite  as  important 
for  the  education  of  a  child  that  we  should 
understand  him,  as  he  us.  Thus  only  can 
we  determine,  whether  he  is  really  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  before  him,  whether  he 
has  just  ideas,  or  is  only  giving  us  mouthfuls 
of  words. — Mr.  Muzzeys  Lecture  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction. 


Man  Likened  to  a  Book. — Man  is,  as 
it  were,  a  book  ;  his  birth  the  title-page  ; 
his  baptism,  the  epistle  dedicatory ;  his 
groans  and  cries,  the  epistle  to  the  reader  ; 
his  infancy  and  childhood,  the  argument  or 
contents  of  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  trea- 
tise ;  his  life  and  actions,  the  subjects  ;  his 
crimes  and  errors,  the  faults  escaped,  his  re- 
pentance the  connection.  Now  there  are 
some  large  volumes,  in  folio,  some  little  ones 
in  sixteens,  some  are  fairer  bound,  some 
plainer,  some  in  strong  vellum,  some  in 
thin  paper,  some  whose  subject  is  piety  and 
godliness,  some  (and  too  many  such)  pam- 
phlets of  wantonness  and  folly  ;  but  in  the 
last  page  of  every  one  there  stands  a  word 
which  is  finis,  and  this  is  the  last  word  in 
every  book.  Such  is  the  life  of  man  ;  some 
longer,  some  shorter,  some  stronger,  some 
weaker,  and  some  fairer,  some  coarser,  some 
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holy,  some  profane ;  but  death  comes  in 
like  finis  at  the  last,  to  close  up  the  whole  ; 
for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men. — Fitz  Geqffry, 
1620. 


A  Fact  with  a  Moral. — A  celebrated 
artist  in  one  of  his  rambles,  met  with  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  child  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  "  I  will  paint  the  portrait 
of  this  child,  he  said,  "  and  keep  it  for  my 
own,  for  I  may  never  look  upon  its  like 
again.''  He  painted  it,  and  when  troubles 
came  and  evil  passions  moved  his  spirit  to 
rebel,  he  gazed  upon  the  likeness  of  the  boy, 
and  passion  fled,  and  holier  thoughts  en- 
tranced his  soul.     Years    passed  away,  and 


blood,    with  glaring  eyes  and 
and    demoniac  rage,  cursing 


at  length,    within  a  prison's  walls,  stretched 
upon    the   floor   of  stone,    he  sees  a  man, 
stained    with 
haggard    face 

himself  and  his  fellow-beings,  and  bias 
phemmg  God,  as  he  lay  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment of  his  execution.  The  artist  transfer- 
red his  likeness  also  to  the  canvas,  and 
placed  it  opposite  to  the  child's.  How 
striking,  how  complete  the  contrast  !  The 
angel  boy — the  fiendish  man  !  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  artist,  when, 
upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  both  por- 
traits he  had  made  were  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual !  The  beautiful,  the  innocent  child, 
had  grown  into  the  hideous,  the  sinful  man  ! 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. 

-The  East  Middlesex  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  London,  on  the  14th 
inst. 

— At  the  recent  session  of  the  Middlesex 
Co.  Council,  a  resolution  was  adopted  op- 
posing the  formation  of  Township  Councils 
into  Township  School  Trustee  Boards. 

— We  have  before  us  an  able  and 
lengthy  report  for  the  year  I872,  presented 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  Lanark  County 
Council,  by  H.  L.  Slack,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Coun- 
ty Inspector  of  Schools.  Mr.  Slack  com- 
plains of  the  same  difficulty  experienced  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Province,  viz: — ir- 
regular attendance.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  County  was  7,500  , 
the  number  entered  on  the  Registers  was 
:ar  5.457,  2nd  half.year  4,915  : 
verage was  only  2,756  for  the  1st 
hah"  [  3,620  for  the  2nd  half-year,  or 

3,188  for  the  whole  year.      Mr.  Slack  advo- 

tes  compulsory  attendance,  and  Township 
Hoards  of  Tn  .    and    strongly   recom- 

mends   CompetitiVi  minations.     At   the 

two  examinations  for  ■  certificates  to 

teachers  in  July  and  i  December  last,  S3  can- 
didates pre  themselves,  of  whom  3  ob- 
tained Second  Class,  and  43  Third  Class 
Certificates.  Many  of  those  who  obtained 
Third  ClassCertificates  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  county  Teachers'  Association  is  in  a 
nourishing  condition. 


— From  the  report  of  J.  C.  Glashan,  Esq., 
Inspector  Division  No.  1,  Middlesex,  we 
learn  that  there  are  in  his  Division  91  rural, 
3  Roman  Catholic  separate,  4  village  and  6 
town  schools.  At  the  rural  schools  there 
was  an  average  attendance  for  the  first  half- 
year  of  3,794  and  for  the  second  half-year 
of  3,110.  or  for  the  whole  year  3,479,  mak- 
ing an  increase  of  one  per  cent,  over  187 1. 
He  suggests  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
that  owners  of  land,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  land  for  school  sites,  should 
only  be  compelled  to  lease  it  for  such  time 
as  it  is  occupied  for  school  purposes.  He 
also  points  out  that  while  Trustees  can  be 
authorized  to  borrow  money,  the  Township 
Councils  levy  the  rates,  and  the  amount  is 
not  reported,  only  the  amounts  raised  by 
the  Trustees.  He  thinks  this  mode  of  rais- 
ing money  very  complicated.  He  also 
points  out  that  in  the  case  of  altered  or 
united  school  sections,  while  provision  is 
made  for  the  division  or  appropriation  of 
school  fund  and  |  there  is  no 

pr  ivision  for  the  division  or  appropriation 
of  moneys  on  hand  arising  from  other 
sour- 

— It  is  designed  b]    th     I  egislative  As- 
ibly  of  Ontario  to  h    a   Museum 

of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Technology  ,now  establish- 
ed in  Toronto.  It  is  also  intended  to  af- 
filiate the  latter  School  with  the  University, 
so  far  as  the  studies  pursued  in  the  two  in- 
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stitutions  correspond.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  arrangement  to  be  made  will  open  out  a 
very  interesting  field  of  research,  and  those 
who  have  any  liking  for  the  study  of  these 
interesting  sciences,  can  find  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  extending  their  investiga- 
tions and  increasing  their  general  knowledge. 

County  of  Lanark    Teachers'    Asso- 
ciation.— The    third  quarterly  meeting   of 
the  above  Association  was   held  in  Smith's 
Falls,   on   Saturday   the    iSth   ult.      H.    L. 
Slack,   Esq.,   M.A.,  County    Inspector,   the 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the 
chair.     A  very  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
"  Education,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Stewart  Moag, 
Head    Master  of  the  Smith's   Falls  Public 
School;  and  another  on  "Etymology"'  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Stewart,   ist  Ass't  Master  in 
the  Perth  Public  School,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association.      Interesting  and  profitable 
discussions  followed  the    reading  of  these 
papers.     The  President  introduced  the  sub 
ject  of  Township  Competitive  Ex;   .   ,      ions, 
which  being  freely  discussed,  the  association 
deputed  him  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
County  Council  at  .     :ir  next  session,  and  to 
ask  pecuniary    aid  from  that  body  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  project.     It  was 
decided  that  at  th  ;,  to  be  held 

at  Carletbn  Place,   on    April     14th,     there 
should  be  a  Public  Evening  Entertainm  1 
the  proceeds  of   which  should  be 
to  the  purpose  of  a  Teacher's  Professional 
Library.     The  Association  is  inafiourisl  ing 
condition. — C<  im. 

Teachers'  Association  No.  i,  Mid- 
dlesex.— The  fifth  m  ;  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Strathroy,  on  the  7th  &  8th 
inst.  The  President,  J.  C.  Glashan,  Esq., 
occupied  the  Chair.  Mr.  E.  Rowland  was 
appointed  Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Stewart,  who  has  left  the  County.  Mr.  C. 
G.  Anderson  gave  an  Object  Lesson,  sub- 
ject "India  Rubber."  Mr.  Wm.  Bell  con- 
ducted a  class  in  Reading.  Mr.  Wood  also 
gave  a  lesson  on  Reading,  bringing  out  var- 
ious interesting  points.  A  very  instructive 
discussion  followed.  The  subject  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McColl,  and  very  favorably  received.  On 
the  evening  of  the  7  th  inst.,  a  very  success- 
ful literary  entertainment,  consisting  of  Read- 
ings by  Professor  A.  M.  Bell,  was  given  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  Saturday  morning  session 
was  occupied  chiefly  by  Mr.  Glashan  in  giv- 
ing some  excellent  and  instructive  hints  on 


"  How  to  Study."  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June.  The  following  is  the  Pro- 
gramme ;  "  School  Discipline,"  Mr.  McKer- 
achar;  "Text  Books  on  Arithmetic,  General 
History,  and  Grammar,''  Mr.  J.  B.  Shotwell ; 
"  How  best  to  teach  the  Verb,"  Mr.  D.  A. 
Stewart;  "School  House  Plans,"  Mr.  S. 
Cooper. 

UNITED    STATES. 

—  The    Louisville  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  an  interesting  meeting,  Jan.  nth. 

—  Mr.  Briggs  has  succeeded  O.  Hosford, 
as  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan. 

-  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be- 
held in  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7  th  days  of  August,  1S73. 

-  The  State   Teachers'  Association  met 

in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  January  22nd  and 
23rd.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but 
the  exercises  were  earnest  and  important. 

—  While  Harvard  University  is  not  yet 
disposed  to  throw  open,  its  doors  to  women 

nts,  it  has  adopted  a  plan  to  encour- 
age their  higher  edu  n.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  annual  examinations  for  women,  and 
to  grant  those  whose  attainments  reach  the 
'red  standard,  certificates  shoving  their 
proficiency. 

—  The  meeting  of  the  Stat.  Teacht  • 
Association,  Kansas,  held  in  Humboldt, 
Dec.  25th,  26th  and  27th,  1872,  was  not 
largely  attended,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  The  Association  was  welcom- 
ed by  W.  R.  Spooner,  formerly  of  Ohio,  who 
congratulated  the  members  upon  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  past  year.  State  Sup- 
erintendent McCarty  gave  an  able  address 
on  the  changes  needed  in  the  school  sys; 

of  Kansas. 

-The  eight  State  Normal  Schools  of  New 
York  are  unusually  full  this  term.  The 
number  of  students  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  have  received  appointments  from 
the  State  Superintendent,  is  as  follows  : — 
Albany,  285;  Buffalo  164;  Fredonia,  160; 
Oswego,  256 ;  Cortland,  241  ;  Genesee, 
145.  The  number  at  Pottsdam  and  Brock- 
port  is  not  reported.  This  indicates  an  in- 
creasing public  appreciation  of  normal  train- 
ing in  the  Empire  State. 
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EDITOR'S    DRAWER. 


The  Toronto  Mail  takes  us  severely  to  task  for 
•advocating  an  Elective  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  broadly  hints  that  in  advocating  such  a  measure 
we  have  presumed  to  speak  for  the  Teachers  and  In- 
spectors of  the  Province.  Now  while  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  such  a  very  re- 
spectable body  of  men  as  the  Mail  refers  to,  when 
they  enunciate  principles  we  hold  in  common,  we 
would  just  simply  request  the  Mail  to  turn  over  its 
fvle  of  August  last,  and  it  will  find  there  recorded  in 
its  own  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association,  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted,  embodying  the  principle  of  an  Elective 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  A  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Inspectors,  held  in 
Toronto  in  January  last,  would  also  inform  the  Mail, 
that  when  a  resolution  to  the  same  eftect  was  pro- 
posed, not  a  single  objection  was  raised,  though  sev- 
eral Inspectors  addressed  the  Convention.  It  is 
therefore  quite  clear,  that  while  not  pretending  to 
speak  for  either  Teachers  or  Inspectors,  both  of 
whom  are  quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  we  do 
represent  such  views  as  they  have  already  declar- 
ed at  their  respective  Conventions. 

In  opposing  the  elective  principle  on  the  basis 
which  we  drafted  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Teacher,  the  Mail  impugns  the  honor  and  moral 
rectitude  of  the  whole  teaching  profession,  by  insin- 
uating that  a  Council  composed  of  two-thirds  Teach- 
ers would  be  prompted  by  "professional  sympathy 
to  make  everything  as  easy  and  independent  for 
themselves  as  possible."  Does  the  Mail  mean  to 
say  that  the  Teachers  of  Ontario  are  not  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  seat  at  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion? Does  it  mean  that  they  are  so  selfish  and  so 
unprincipled,  that  in  order  to  prevent  their  legislat- 
ing away  the  people's  rights,  and  the  blessings  of  a 
free  education,  they  must  be  shut  out  from  any  posit- 
ion that  would  give  them  a  voice  practically  in  school 
legislation?  Or  are  the  teachers  of  Ontario  of  such 
inferior  attainments  that  they  possess  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  judgment  to  legislate  ?  By  the  Mail's 
own  logic,  however,  it  would  appear  that  practical 
experience  as  a  teacher  was  considered  a  qualifica- 
tion in  the  first  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

If  a  Council  then,  with  four  practical  teachers  was 
such  a  boon,  and  has  legislated  so  wisely,  and  shewn 
>uch  "  sympathy  "  with  the  teacher,  and  evaded  the 
•'hostile"  criticism  of  its  determined  enemies,  how- 
much  more  serviceable  would  a  Council  of  six  be  ! 
U  is  assumed  by  the  Mail  that  the  practical  element 


is  that  which  is  really  the  most   useful.     Then  the 
more  practical  the  more  useful. 

The  Mail  again  asks  whether  "  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees or  Municipal  Councils  would  be  likely  to  respect 
and  submit  to  school  regulations  made  by  a  body 
composed  of  two-thirds  teachers."  How  cynical 
and  supercilious !  The  Mail,  in  its  lofty  ideas  of 
what  society  demands,  could  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  deliberations  of  such  despised,  obscure,  and 
good-for-nothing  men  as  the  teachers  of  Ontario. — 
YVhatdo  they  know?  this  inflated  cynic  asks.  "Who 
cares  for  their  decisions?  Who  wouid  submit  to 
them  ?  And  thus  wrapping  itself  up  in  a  panoply  of 
arrogance,  it  looks  down  with  scorn  on  men,  who 
we  venture  to  say  can  make  themselves  felt,  whether 
the  Mail  will  hear  or  forbear. 

The  Mail  endeavors  to  meet  our  argument  in  favoi 
of  the  practical  element  on  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction by  pointing  out  that  four  out  of  nine  of  its 
members  were  practical  teachers.  It  admits,  how- 
ever, that  only  five  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  during  the  past  year.  Does  not  that  fact  it- 
self furnish  an  argument  for  a  change  ?  A  Board  of 
nine  and  only  five,  a  bare  quorum,  taking  interest 
enough  in  the  education  of  the  people  to  attend  its 
meetings  !  Were  they  elected  would  such  lie  the 
case?  Do  representative  bodies  ever  act  in  this 
manner  ? 

"But  then,"  says  the  Mail,  "look  at  their  regu- 
lations !"  "Neither  Mr.  Ross,  nor  any  other  im- 
pugner  of  the  Council  has  been  able  to  shew  any  de- 
fect." We  reply  Mr.  Ross  has  not,  either  by 
inuendo,  or  in  any  other  way,  impugned  the  Coun- 
cil or  its  venerable  head,  Dr.  Ryerson.  We  chal- 
lenge the  Mail  to  point  it  out.  Mr.  Ross,  however, 
does  not  fear  to  assert  principles  of  legislation,  no 
matter  who  may  feel  themselves  impugned.  Hi-, 
opinions  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction,  even  as  now  constituted,  will  nql 
prevent  his  advocating  a  change,  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  calculated  to  make  it  more  useful.  No  man 
has  spoken  or  written  in  higher  terms  of  the  ability 
of  our  Chief  Superintendent,  and  no  one  holds  him  in 
greater  esteem  than  Mr.  Ross  does,  but  that  which 
the  Teachers  and  Inspectors  of  this  country  demand, 
that  which  conforms  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
that  which  is  based  on  the  sound  legislative  principle, 
"that  the  party  governed  should  have  a  voice  in  ap- 
pointing the  governors,"  Mr.  Ross  has  no  fear  of 
advocating,  and  no  doubt  as  regards  the  result. 

The  Mail,  in  its  concluding  remark-.,  endeavors to> 
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make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Ross,  of  all  other  men,  is 
under  obligations  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. First  by  their  "  Regulations  "  he  was  made  a 
first-class  teacher;  that  led  to  his  appointment  as  In- 
spector, then  followed  his  political  advancement, 
ergo  argues  the  sage  editor,  Mr.  Ross  would  never 
be  anybody  but  for  the  said  "  Regulations  !"  Now 
look  at  his  ingratitude.  He  wants  to  destroy  the 
Council.  But  the  Mail's  logic  is  weak,  and  its 
hypothesis  false.  "Regulations"  cannot  make  a 
Jirst-class  teacher  of  any  man,  neither  can  they  make 
a  man  a  County  Inspector,  nor  can  they  send  a  man 
to  Parliament.  We  know  what  can  do  all  these 
things,  however,  and  for  the  information  of  the  Mail 
we  would  say  that  it  takes  intellect  and  education  to 
make  a  first-class  teacher  ;  along  with  these  the 
authority  of  a  County  Council  will  make  him  an  In- 
spector, and  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  a  Riding 


will  enable  a  man  to  write  M.  P.  after  his  name.— 
These  are  distinctions  open  for  competition  to  any 
man  in  this  country,  though  it  is  quite  evident  that 
"Regulations,"  no  matter  by  whom  passed,  would 
not  give  fitness  to  every  one. 


— We  again  earnestly  invite  Inspectors  and  all 
others  to  send  us  items  of  educational  intelligence. 
So  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned  we  must  depend  on 
them  almost  entirely  to  make  this  department  of  the 
Teacher  interesting. 


— We  again  invite  Teachers  to  send  us  hints  and 
suggestions  of  a  practical  character.  They  can  thus 
enable  us  more  effectually  to  carry  out  our  design, 
and  make  the  TEACHER  an  all  but  indispensable 
aid  to  the  profession  in  Ontario. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  US. 


To  our  brethren  of  the  Press  our  acknowledge-  1 
ments  are  due  for  the  very  kind  and  cordial  manner  I 
in  which  they  have  noticed  the  initial  number  of  the  j 
Ontario  Teacher.  Out  of  the  very  numerous  I 
and  flattering  notices  which  have  reached  us,  we  have  i 
space  for  only  a  few  extracts : 

Very  neatly  got  up. — Milbrook  Messenger. 

We  wish  it  success. — Meaford  Monitor. 

A  new  and  well  got  up  periodical. -Toronto  Mail. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  trus-  \ 
tee  in  the  land. — Brantjonl  Expositor. 

Fully  bears  out  the  promises  of  the  Prospectus. — 
Woodstock  Review. 

Ought  to  secure  a  good  healthy  support. — Morris- 
burgh  Courier. 

We  hope  the  Ontario  Teacher  may  obtain  a 
host  of  readers. — Essex  Record. 

A  neatly  got  up  serial,  and  promises  to  be  a 
source  of  much  information. — Clinton  New  Era. 

Very  well  printed  and  neatly  got  up.  Let  every 
teacher  send  for  a  copy. — Peel  Banner. 

Announces  a  large  staff  of  learned  contributors. — ' 
Norfolk  Reformer. 

Designed  to  be  pre-eminently  the  teacher's  jour- 
nal.— L'Orignal  A  dvertiser. 

An  able,  liberal,  and  vigorous  advocate  of  Teach- 
ers' rights  and  claims. —  Walkerton  Telescope. 

The  selections  are  excellent,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  hailed  by  the  teachers  of  Ontario  as  a  val- 
uable auxiliary. — Kingston  Daily  Hews. 


Highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.     *  Very 

creditabfe  in  a  literary  point  of  view. — Orangeville 
Sun. 

The  original  matter  is  spirited,  and  the  selections 
have  been  made  with  great  care  and  judgment.— 
Montreal  Witness. 

Neatly  printed,  and  contains  a  number  of  able  ar- 
ticles. Every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  it. — Lis- 
tovcell  Banner. 

Creditable,  and  worthy  of  long  life.  We  commend 
it  to  the  hearty  support  of  teachers. — Oshawa  Re- 
former. 

Neatly  printed,  well  got  up,  and  well  calculated 
to  serve  the  interests  it  advocates.  —  Whitby  Chron- 
icle. 

Has  been  established  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
periodical.  Creditable  to  the  publishers. —  Toronto 
Globe. 

Will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  publication-. 
of  Canada.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  trustee 
and  teacher. — Newmarket  Courier. 

Designed  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  journal- 
istic field.  Will  be  undoubtedly  the  Teachers'  Mag- 
azine.—  Mount  Forest  Confederate. 

A  neatly  printed  pamphlet.  Should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  Ontario. — Berlin  Tele- 
graph. 

Full  of  interesting  matter  to  teachers.  An  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  many  magazines  published. 
—South  Shncoe  News. 

Well  printed,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation, not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  community 
at  l.irge. —  Water  ford  Express. 
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The  typographical  and  general  appearance  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  well  arranged  contents  very  interest- 
ing.— Ham.    Times. 

The  paper  and  printing  are  good,  and  the  general 
appearance  and  style  unexceptionable. — Evangelical 
Witness. 

An  excellent  and  neatly  printed  monthly.  Every 
teacher  in  the  country  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
become  a  subscriber. — St.  Mary's  Argus,. 

Worthy  not  only  of  the  patronage  of  school  teach- 
ers, but  of  all  interested  in  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  youth. — Ingersoll  Chronicle. 

Fully  bears  out  the  expectations  we  formed  as  to 
the  useful  character  of  the  work.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  original  matter. — Sarnia  Observer. 

Certainly    a    most    creditable    magazine.  The 

"Teacher"  is  in  first-class  hands.  The  typo- 
graphical get  up  is  also  of  a  very  superior  kind. — St. 
Cathei  ines  Times. 

The  publishers  are  men  of  much  experience  and 
ability,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  make  the 
Teacher  worthy  of  a  very  generous  support. — St. 
Thomas  Home  Journal. 

lias  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  it.  We 
should  judge  that  it  will  be  successful  in  answering 
the  object  for  which  it  is  designed. — Dunvilk  Ga- 
zette. 

Decidedly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.     The  se- 
lections are  good,  and  so  is  the  collection  of  useful 
5  and  facts  bearing  on  the  teacher's  work. — Lon- 
don Advert 

Very  neatly  an  ;  lly  got  up,   the  workman- 

ship bei  -  to  that  of  any  journal  published  in 

the  Province.     The  editorials  are  written  with  mark- 
ed ability.    We  heartiiy  commend  it. — Both\ 
ranee. 

The  elevated  tone  of  its  compilation,  and  ibe  care- 
ful manner  in  it  is  conducted,  together  with 
the  dignity  of  its  mission  combine  to  anticipate  for  it 
a  hearty  reception  from  every  true  friend  of  educa- 
tion. It  can  not  fail  to  be  an  invaluable  boon  in  .'  -- 
sisting  those  engaged  in  a  profession  second  to  none 
in   its   importance  and  usefulness. — Glencoe  Tran- 

Wehr.il  with  much  satisfaction  the  advent  of  this 
.new  educational  monthly.     We  are  refreshed  by  the 


manly  ring  of  its  prospectus,  and  the  unofficial  qual- 
ity of  its  style.  Its  article  on  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  is  well  timed,  and  it  conclusively  proves 
to  every  disinterested  reader  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  reconstruction  of  that  body  upon  a  representative 
basis.  If  the  educationists  of  Ontario  know  what  is 
to  their  exceeding  profit,  they  will  liberally  sustain 
their  new  representative. — St.  Catherines  Daily 
News. 

We  have  also  received  a  large  number  of  com- 
munications from  Inspectors  and  others,  containing 
words  of  kindness  and  encouragement,  and  fully  con- 
firming our  settled  conviction  that  some  such  journal 
as  the  Ontario  Teacher  was  a  felt  want  among 
the  teachers  of  Ontario.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  extracts  : 

I  must  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. — G.  I). 
Piatt,  Inspector  Co.  of  Prince  Edward. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  manliness  of  tone  by 
which  your  editorial  matter  is  characterized,  as  well 
as  with  the  superior  mechanical  execution  of  your 
journal. — J.  II.  Hunter,  At.  Av  St.  Catkerin    . 

If  each  issue  throughout  the  year    displays    the 
ability  of  this  pioneer  number,   it  will  be  an  inval- 
i  periodical  to  the  teaching  profession.  —  Thos. 
,    /       ector  Co.  of  Waterloo. 

appearance  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  the  few 

:s  1  nave  I  le  to  read,  are  worthy  of  a  place 

in  such  a]  ,   ■-/?.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,    Wood- 

st  i  ■■:. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  your  journal  as  somethi 
we,  ti  ha  mxiously  looking  for, 

and  I  am  confident  your  success  is  placed  beyond 
it. —  Will. 

It  was  with  mu  that  I    received    the 

first  number  of  your  ;  ig  paper.      1 

brought  the  n  fore  our  asso  ia  and 

it  was  very  favorably  received. — //.  L.  Slack,  1)1, A., 
Inspector  Go.  of  Lanark. 

Such  an  undertaking  ought  to  meet  with  liberal 
encouragement,  and  if  it  be  supported  and  sustained 
by  the  profession  as  it  deserves  to  be,  will  undoubt- 
edly greatly  aid  the  cause  of  education  in  our  Prov- 
ince.—/. A.  McLellan,  AT.  A.,  Inspector  of  Hi 
Schools. 
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2STo.  3. 


FAILURES  AT  COUNTY  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  December  County  Board  Examina- 
tions have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  harsh 
criticism  from  different  quarters,  because  of 
the  unexpected  failure  of  many  who  con- 
sidered themselves  thoroughly  prepared  for 
all  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  questions.  The 
paperprincipally  objected  to  was  Arithmetic. 
The  questions  were  said  to  be  puzzling,  un- 
fair, unreasonable  &c.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  discuss  the  merits  of  those  questions 
as  a  test  of  any  candidate's  knowledge  of 
this  subject.  We  however  publish  them  in 
another  part  of  the  Teacher,  that  they  may 
be  calmly  considered,  and  it  may  happen 
that  on  a  second  perusal  they  will  be  found 
not  to  contain  so  many  difficulties  as  was  at 
first  supposed. 

But  laying  this  aside,  we  come  to  con- 
sider why  so  many  generally  fail  at  our 
County  Board  Examinations.  The  causes 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  three — want  of 
thoroughness,  obscurity  of  expression,  and  ner- 
vous excitement. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  slighest  notice 
of  the  answers  given  by  candidates  at  the 
County  Board  Examinations  must  have  seen 
how  many  were  but   mere  approximations. 


They  lacked  that  fulness  and  completeness 
essential  to  a  good  answer ;  arising  not  from 
their  brevity,  but  from  the  inability  of  the 
candidate  to  grapple  with  the  full  merits  of 
the  question.  It  might  be  evident  that  a 
certain  amount  of  information  was  possess- 
ed, but  in  such  a  crude  undigested  shape 
as  to  be  of  little  service.  The  lack  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  left  the 
mind  so  hazy  and  beclouded  that  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  paper,  the  mind  could  not,  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  select  what  was 
essential  and  to  the  point. 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  their  preparation 
for  the  County  Board,  candidates  are  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  self-reliant.  An 
answer  is  too  often  only  partially  correct. 
Information  often  falls  short  of  the  mark. 
A  point  or  two  more,  or  another  statement 
to  cover  the  ground  fully,  and  no  one  could 
fail  to  pronounce  the  work  complete.  But 
alas  !  the  fountain  fails.  The  spring  gives 
out  and  that  comparatively  small  link  essen- 
tial to  completeness  is  wanting,  and  the  can- 
didate loses  so  many  marks.  To  remedy 
this,  the  mind  should  be  trained  first  to  take 
a  comprehensive  and  general  view   of  the 
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whole  field  of  study  and  then  industriously 
cultivate  every  inch  of  ground  by  itself. 

The  lack  of  self 'reliance  is  also  seen  in  the 
hesitancy  with  which  a  proposition  is  laid 
down  and  defended.  "  I  think  Davies' 
Grammar  gives  this  definition"  or  "  Bullion 
says  so  and  so."  Now  Examiners  want  an 
answer  to  the  purpose,  an  answer  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  itself,  and  not  the  "  I 
thinks"  or  the  "  I  believes"  of  anybody.  It 
is  for  them  to  judge  whether  that  answer 
conforms  to  the  acknowledged  authorities 
of  the  day.  This  hesitancy,  like  lack  of 
precision,arises  from  a  want  of  thoroughness. 
The  student  who  has  mastered  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  branch  of  learning,  does  not  de- 
pend for  his  statement  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  authors  whom  he  consulted.  That 
knowledge  has  become  his  own,  because  by 
their  assistance  he  has  gone  to  the  same 
sources  as  they  did  for  his  information,  he 
has  examined  the  evidences  in  favor  of  their 
conclusions  and  having  satisfied  himself  in 
regard  to  their  correctness,  he  has  become 
entirely  independent  of  their  authority. 

The  system  of  rote  work  so  prevalent  in 
some  schools  has  given  rise  to  this  mental 
servitude,  so  fatal  to  success  at  our  County 
Boards.  When  a  candidate  fails  to  recall 
an  author's  views  or  words  on  any  subject, 
he  is  lost.  Why?  Because  he  was  the 
bondman  of  that  author  and  not  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  as  he  ought  to  be.  Had 
he  labored  to  master  the  subject  and  not  the 
author  he  would  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful. His  ideas  would  then  have  some 
foundation,  and  he  could  draw  upon  princi- 
ciples  which  are  available  and  safe  when 
words  may  mislead  and  beguile.  Candi- 
dates, to  succeed  well,  should  be  able  to 
look  at  a  subject  from  more  than  one  stand- 
point— their  knowledge  should  not  consist 
merely  of  a  few  dry  formal  definitions  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  always  faulty  if  one 
word  is  omitted  ;  but  with  care,  diligence 
and  reflection,  they  should  fix  the  broad 
principles  upon  the  mind  and  fill  in  by  de- 


tails so  thoroughly  that  no  question  of  rea- 
sonable difficulty  could  possibly  baffle  them. 

We  have  also  referred  to  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression as  a  cause  of  failure.  This  every 
Examiner  must  have  noticed.  In  many 
cases,  the  answer  is  so  ambiguous  as  not  to 
mean  anything  at  all.  Not  that  the  candi- 
date was  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  regard  to 
which  he  was  writing,  but  from  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  experience  his  ideas  did  not  assume 
proper  shape.  Again,  much  valuable  time 
is  wasted  by  superfluous  explanations.  Not 
being  satisfied  apparently  with  the  first  state- 
ment made,  another  effort  is  put  forth  to 
elaborate  more  fully  and  thus  perhaps  by 
explanation,  the  answer,  sufficiently  correct 
before,  is  entirely  vitiated. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  nervousness — 
a  complaint  so  general  and  so  annoying  ? 
We  cannot  propose  a  remedy,  for  what  is 
often  a  constitutional  weakness,  but  we 
might  give  some  hints  that  would  possibly 
mitigate  the  trouble.  And  first  we  would 
advise  every  candidate  to  be  well  prepared 
in  all  the  subjects  of  examination.  A  self 
satisfied  sense  of  ability  to  accomplish  a 
'given  task  gives  confidence  and  courage — 
we  are  only  afraid  when  we  feel  that  there  are 
very  grave  doubts  regarding  the  issue.  In- 
deed the  best  preventative  we  know  against 
that  feeling  of  dread  so  common  among 
candidates  is  thorough  preparation.  Let 
them  know  their  own  power  and  feel  able 
for  the  task,  and  then  Examiners  will  be  no 
more  dreaded  than  ordinary  mortals. 

Briefly  to  summarize  our  hints  to  candi- 
dates we  would  say  : — 

i.  Be  thorough — master  every  subject. 
Make  the  arguments,  principles  and  facts 
your  own.  Understand  them  in  all  their 
bearings. 

2.  Cultivate  self  reliance.  Do  not  trust 
to  your  memory  for  the  Author's  words. 
Think  for  yourself. 

3.  State  your  answers  clearly.  Do  not  en- 
deavor to  write  too  much.  An  answer  short, 
clear,  and  to  the  point,  is  what  is  wanted. 
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4.  Practice  composition.  Make  a  habit 
of  exhausting  your  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject by  writing  out  all  you  know  about  it. 
Compare  your  statements  with  those  of  the 
author.  Ascertain  if  correct.  Revise  and 
write  over  again. 

5.  Do  not  think  you  are  going  to  fail  be- 
fore you  are  through.  Time  enough  to  be- 
lieve you  fail  when  you  know  it. 

6.  Do  not  guess  at  anything.     An  answer 


of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than 
right.     State  only  what  you  know. 

7.  Write  as  legibly  as  possible.  Observe 
method  in  your  work.  Neatness  is  not  so 
unimportant  as  to  be  entirely  neglected. 

8.  Make  sure  of  first  principles.  A  cor- 
rect hypothesis  is  Avorth  a  great  deal — a 
false  one  worse  than  useless. 

10.  "  Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder 
dry." 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  basis  of  our  system  of  education  is 
pr  -eminently  non-sectarian.  We  profess  to 
train  and  develop  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  rising  generation  without  in  the  least 
encroaching  upon  those  denominational  pe- 
culiarities which  prevail  in  the  world,  and  to 
which  each  sect  clings  with  such  decided 
pertinacity.  Broadly  asserting  the  principle 
that  the  education  of  the  subject  is  peculiar- 
ly the  duty  of  the  State,  our  Public  Schools 
represent  the  one  idea  of  securing  that  edu- 
cation irrespective  of  those  sectarian  divis- 
ions which  the  government  of  this  country 
has  very  properly,  for  many  years,  refused  to 
recognise. 

\\rhile  cordially  accepting  this  principle  as 
the  correct  basis  of  every  system  of  national 
education,  due  care  should  be  exercised 
in  imparting  instruction,  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  those  moral  influences  which  are 
common  to  every  system  of  religion,  and 
which  underlie  individual  as  well  as  national 
prosperity.  In  our  anxiety  to  guard  against 
sectarianism  per  se,  we  should  not  rush  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  infidelity,  and  entirely 
ignore  such  moral  culture  as  will  fortify  the 
character  and  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of 
after  life. 

It  is  axiomatic  that,  in  providing  a  system 
of  general  education  for  the  subject,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  expect  from  that  system 
■such  advantages  as  will  compensate  for  the 


outlay  incurred.  In  other  words  the  State 
demands  from  the  subject  educated  at  hei~ 
expense,  such  conduct  as  will  contribute  to- 
its  power  and  prosperity.  That  this  cannot 
be  secured  through  intellectual  culture  alone,, 
cannot  be  denied.  A  nation  of  intellectual 
athletes  is  not  our  ideal  of  the  highest  type 
of  nationality.  Nor  has  its  realization  so  far 
as  history  informs  us,  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  national  prosperity.  The 
Periclean  age  of  Grecian  power,  gave  to  us 
many  specimens  of  the  highest  achievement? 
of  the  sculptors  art,  but  to  Greece  herself, 
it  brought  nothing  but  anarchy,  rebellion 
and  civil  war.  The  subtle  reasoning  of 
Voltaire  gave  to  France  a  temporary  in- 
terregnum of  the  morality  of  the  Fathers,  but 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  could  invoke  no 
blessings  which  the  murderous  riotings  of  a 
Parisian  mob  could  not  quench  with  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation. 

If  we  follow  out  the  trip:, rate  division  of" 
man  so  commonly  recognised,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  power.- 
It  is  in  the  development  of  these,  combined 
with   his   intellectual   and   physical  nature, 
that  we  find  the    nearest  approximation    to 
the  perfect  man.     And  any  system  of  educa- 
tion that  neglects  making  due  provision  for 
a  thorough  culture  of  the  moral  faculties  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  without  entrenching 
upon   sectarian  grounds,  is  defective  to  an 
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•extent  that  must  reflect  injuriously  upon  the 
future  history  of  those  who  were  thus  only 
partially  educated. 

To  furnish  a  Text  Book  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, is,  certainly,  no  easy  matter.  Indeed 
•we  doubt  very  much  if  such  is  really  required. 
There  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  in  the  collection  of  those 
principles  of  Ethics  recognised  as  the 
foundation  of  religious  training,  inasmuch 
as  they  furnish  him  with  plain  questions  and 
answers  on  a  great  variety  of  moral  topics. 
The  difficulty  in  preparing  such  a  work, 
however,  is  great,  and  the  hostile  criticism, 
whether  just  or  not  is  immaterial  to  our  ar- 
gument, with  which  Dr.  Ryerson's  Text 
Book  on  "  Christian  Morals"  was  received, 
proves  that  even  with  the  most  ripened  ex- 
perience and  the  most  extensive  knowledge, 
t  is  difficult  to  avoid  collision  with  those 
-denominational  preferences  which,  at  the 
present  day,  so  largely  prevail.  The  field 
which  it  has  proposed  to  occupy  is  wider 
than  is  necessary  for  a  public  school.  The 
subject  of  Baptism  and  the  Sacrament  of 
.the  Lord's  Supper  are  rather  Theological 
than  Ethical ;  they  belong  to  the  church 
rather  than  to  the  school  room.  Besides, 
the  study  of  this  Text  Book  is  not  required 
until  scholars  have  entered  the  Fourth  Form, 
so  that  that  portion  of  the  child's  life,  in 
which  its  moral  character  is  most  impressible, 
is  neglected  so  far  as  the  study  of  "Christian 
Morals"  is  concerned. 

That  moral  instruction  is  very  much  ne- 
glected in  our  Public  Schools  is  beyond 
doubt.  There  are  many  schools  where  there 
is  not  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  We  find  that  out  of  4,598 
schools  only  3,366  are  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer,  and  that  there  are  only  1,928 
in  which  the  Ten  Commandments  are  regu- 
larly taught.  We  find  also  that  only  about 
-S  per  cent,  of  our  School  population  study 
■"  Christian    Morals." 

There  is  evidently,  then,  a  want  of  that 
instruction,  which  it  was  the  Chief  Superin- 


tendent's laudable  desire  to  supply,  but 
which,  we  think,  could  be  better  met  by 
by  some  other  means.  For  instance,  if,  in- 
stead of  compiling  principles  of  Theology 
or  morality,  which  as  definitions,  are  neces- 
sarily insipid  to  the  young,  a  course  of  Bible 
readings  was  prepared  for  each  school  day, 
and  the  teacher  instructed  to  read  those  les- 
sons regularly  to  his  pupils,  we  believe  the 
effect  would  be  better  than  any  course  of 
moral  instruction  within  the  province  of  a 
Public  School.  The  Bible  is  pre-eminently 
the  great  teacher  of  morals.  We  may  ex- 
pound or  explain  it  as  we  please,  we  may 
deduce  such  doctrines  as  we  choose  from 
this  passage  or  that,  but  for  simplicity  and  at- 
tractiveness we  cannot  improve  on  its  own 
inimitable  style  of  conveying  truth. 

To  a  course  of  Bible  lessons  prepared  on 
this  plan  there  could  beno  objection.  There 
would  be  no  infringement  on  disputed  ter- 
ritory. Nothing  being  attempted  but  to 
make  the  lesson  attractive  to  the  scholar, 
either  by  variety  or  arrangement,  the  parent 
need  have  no  fear  that  denominational  pre- 
ferences would  be  tampered  with.  The 
knowledge  conveyed  would  be  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  the  young  minds  would  be 
daily  gathering  from  the  treasury  of  Revela- 
tion the  most  valuable  precepts  known  to 
man. 

Besides  regular  Moral  Instruction  con- 
ducted as  above  indicated,  there  are  other 
means  of  directing  and  developing  the  moral 
powers  of  his  pupils  which  thejudicious  teach- 
er will  never  disregard.  First,  there  is  the 
force  of  his  example.  The  teacher  should 
be  to  the  scholar  the  pole  star  of  all  his 
actions.  His  example  should  be  at  all  times 
safe.  The  scholar  should  find  him  a  model 
of  candor,  honesty,  veracity,  civility,  politeness, 
justice,  &>c.  Indeed  we  believe  the  teacher 
can  excite  far  more  forcibly  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, than  by  any  other  means,  a  love  for 
those  cardinal  virtues  which  so  much  adorn 
the  individual  in  whom  they  are  exhibited. 
Is  the  teacher  candid  and  honest  in    his  in- 
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tercourse  with  his  pupils?  Then  he  can 
appeal  to  his  own  example  in  decrying  or 
punishing  duplicity  and  fraud.  Is  he  im- 
partial in  despensing  his  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments? Then  there  is  no  fear  but  his 
pupils  will  feel  it  an  honor  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample in  this  particular.  The  teacher  is  to 
a  certain  extent  the  keeper  of  the  consciences 
of  his  pupils,and  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
largely  depend  upon  the  care  which  he 
manifests  in  respecting  those  rights  which 
they  know  intuitively,  belong  to  themselves 
as  his  pupils.  He  is  then  to  be  at  all  times 
a  "  living  epistle"  of  what  he  would  have 
them  to  be.  The  virtues  which  should  adorn 
their  character  must  be  reflected  in  his 
own. 

But  besides  this  indirect  or  silent  moral 
instruction,  the  teacher  should  do  more. 
His  opportunities  of  impressing  directly, 
from  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  School, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  moral 
truths  know  n  to  man  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  go  unimproved.  By  that  courtesy 
which  he  himself  exhibits  towards  his 
scholars,  and  their  obedience  and  respect 
to  him,  he  can  illustrate  that  recognition  of 
conformity  to  law,  which  is  the  basis  of 
good  government  and  civil  liberty.  He 
can  shew  how  the  happiness  of  the  subject 
is  promoted  by  a  hearty  compliance  with 
regulations  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
body  politic,  and  how  anarchy  and  confus- 
ion flow  from  lawlessness  and  disobedience. 
By  respecting  the  rights  of  his  pupils,  he  can 
deepen  those  convictions  of  the  inherent 
privileges  of  the  subject  which  are  the  best 
security  a  nation  can  have  against  misgov- 
ernment  or  subjugation.  In  the  same  way 
by  training  his  pupils  to  a  kindly  respect  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  fellow  pupils, 
he  is  cultivating  dispositions  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  reflected  afterwards  in  the  general 
harmony  and  well  being  of  society. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  young  people 
cannot  appreciate  instruction  of  this  kind. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  with  chil- 


dren   know    how    readily   their  judgmeafe 
can   be   reached  by  judicious    instruction  - 
True,  if  the  teacher  would  simply  lecture  hli- 
pupils   in   regard  to  those  matters  and  at- 
tempt by  dry  discourse  to  impress  such  cfcfr 
ties  upon  their  minds  he  would   certainly 
fail.     But  if  he  takes  the  living  example  ®€ 
rebellion  against  his  authority  (and  where  » 
the  teacher  who  could  never  find  such  && 
example,    sometimes  too   often)   he   cotaM 
very  easily  shew  the  whole  school  how  tfie 
general  prevalence  of  such  conduct  would 
be  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  prosper- 
ity.    He  could   also  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween the  School — a  government  in  minia- 
ture— and  the  government  of  the  country^ 
and  be  able  to  carry  the  judgment  of  evesj 
pupil  with  him,  that  rebellion  was  not  01% 
hateful,  but  dangerous.     By   adopting   this- 
system  of  illustration,    there  would  be  tws>. 
objects  gained.     The  culprit  would  be  con- 
vinced by   his   own  conscience  and  reasons 
that    his   course  was    wrong,  and  the  otl 
pupils  would  have  additional  knowledge  by 
which  to  govern  their  course  in  the  future 
His   ideas  of  right   and  wrong    would  ~h& 
strengthened  by  being   made  aware  that  b 
actually   set  out  on  a  career,  the  results  ©£F 
which   he  had  never  even  considered,  a 
his    companions   were   being  educated  to>- 
wards  a   more  loyal  discharge  of  those  dtt- 
ties    which    they  owed    to    the    regulatio 
under  which   their   advancement  was  beu 
secured. 

We  might  go  on  to  multiply  instances  a 
most  indefinitely  of  how  the  judicious  teach- 
er  might   morally   improve    similar  oppor- 
tunities  to   the   one  mentioned.     If  tho 
having   the  charge  of  children  could  o, 
bring  themselves  to  realize  the  fact  in  all  i 
significance,  that  those  children   are   rea 
rational  beings  that  they  think — reason  a 
compare — that  their   judgment   properly;, 
pealed   to,    within   certain   limits,   are   n 
more  faulty    than  the  judgment  of  men  of 
mature  years — that  they  can  understand  the 
relation   between  cause  and  effect — there 
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not  the  least  doubt  but  their  intellectual 
wants  would  be  better  attended  to  than  they 
are,  but  more  particularly  their  moral  wants. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  when  a  child  violates 
a  rule  of  the  School  that  punishment  fol- 
lows, as  the  explosion  of  the  powder  follows 
that  of  the  percussion  cap,  and  in  some 
cases  just  as  sudden.  All  that  the  child 
is  supposed  to  understand  is  that  he  violated 
a  rule  and  must  bear  the  consequences. 
But  we  hold,  the  child  has  a  right  to  under- 
stand more  than  that.  If  the  rule  was  made 
for  his  good,  he  has  a  right  to  be  shewn 
clearly  how  this  is  the  case,  and  if  the  rule 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  child  cannot  un- 
derstand \\o\x  it  will  work  for  his  benefit, 
then  it  should  be  at  once  repealed,  for  no 
rational  being,  capable  of  understanding 
right  from  wrong,  should  be  forced  into  a 
blind  obedience. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  moral  instruc- 
tion already  laid  down  the  teacher  could 
during  a  year  lead  his  pupils  through  a 
course  in  Ethics,  that  would  be,  to  them,  in- 
valuable. Love  and  hatred,  anger  and  re- 
venge, kindness,  forbearance,  honesty,  &c, 
could  a!l  be  expounded,  and  that  too,  per- 
haps, by  the  aid  of  illustration.  Indeed  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  convey  an  intelli- 
gible idea  of  them  in  any  other  way.  The 
amount  of  abstract  knowledge  which  the 
child  is  capable  of  receiving  at  any  time  is 
very  small.     And  if  we  attempt  to  impart 


instruction  on  principles  not  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  development  of  the  facul- 
ties, we  must  inevitably  fail.  Illustration 
aided  by  the  living  voice  is  the  teachers 
only  sure  method  of  reaching  the  heads 
or  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  The  deficiency 
in  moral  instruction  which,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, prevails  at  present  in  our  Public 
Schools,  can  never  be  supplied  by  a  Text 
Book.  The  living  teacher  alone  is  equal  to 
the  emergency.  His  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  pupils  gives  him  a  certain 
moral  influence  over  them.  If  that  in- 
fluence is  properly  utilized,  the  work  is  par- 
tially done.  If  it  is  further  improved  upon 
by  the  course  we  have  indicated,  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done  by  the  teacher,  and  all  is 
done  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  a  Public 
School.  Let  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
country  do  the  rest.  A  Manual  for  the 
teacher  to  aid  him  in  the  preparation  or  ar- 
rangement of  his  thoughts,  or  to  supply  him 
with  striking  illustrations,  other  than  those 
occurring  in  his  daily  duties  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  But  even  without  this, 
the  teacher  who  feels  duly  the  responsibility 
of  his  position  and  the  great  importance  of 
moral  training,  will  labor  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  by  no 
means  the  slightest  he  assumed,  by  offering 
his  services  as  an  educator  of  the  future 
citizens  of  our  Young  Dominion. 
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HINTS  TO  JUNIOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION,  BY  REV.  WM.  COCHRANE,   M.A.,  BRANTFORD. 

(Continued  from  February  Number.) 


Let  me  mention  another  qualification  es- 
sential to  a  successful  prosecution  of  your 
work.  It  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  refers  to 
in  writing  to  Timothy,  when  he  says  : — "  A 
Bishop  must  be  apt  to  teach,"  implying  not 


ness  of  address,  as  will  enable  him  to  define, 
illustrate  and  explain,  a  hundred  different 
topics  in  as  many  minutes.  Those  whom 
he  endeavors  to  instruct  are  not  his  equals 
in  age  or  culture,  so  that  his  style  must  com- 


simply  the  possession  of  knowledge,  but  the    bine  simplicity  in  order  to  be  understood, 

faculty    of    imparting    that    knowledge    to  !  and  elegance,  in  order  that  it  may  be  copied. 

others.'"  '  And  here  let  me  say,  that  nothing  is  better 

The  teacher,  beyond  any  other  profession-  1  fitted  to  enrich  and  polish  the  language  of 


al  worker,  must  possess  this  gift,  else  all  his 
previous  labour  is  in  vain.  The  Professor 
from  his  chair  delivers  what  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  and  committed  to  writing  ; 
and  the  minister  from  his  pulpit  what  has 


the  professional  Teacher,  than  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages.  I  am  not  now  advo- 
cating the  value  of  Classical  Literature  sim- 
ply as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  in  re- 
gard to  which  we  are  all  agreed,  but  simply 


been  elaborately  thought  out  in  his  mind  if  |  for  the  advantage  that  such  study  confers  in 
not  committed  to  MS.  But  in  the  school-  j  the  discharge  of  the  more  practical  duties  of 
room  it  is  entirely  different.  The  Teacher  j  the  Teacher's  calling.  With  all  that  is  said 
must   have     such    a    ready    command    of  |  in  this  utilitarian  age  against  the  study  of  the 


language,  and  such  a  fluency  and  pointed- 

*"  There  are  some  who  imbibe  knowledge  as  readi- 
ly as  the  sponge  ;  but  unlike  the  sponge,   they  will 
not  part  with  it  under    the  most  intense  pressure. 
They    can    acquire,   but    not  impart.     I  remember 
when  I  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  we  had  for  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,    Robert    Hare.     Of  his   emi- 
nence there   could  be  no  doubt.     The  inventor  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  ;  the  discoverer  of  many 
acknowledged  facts  of  great  moment ;  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Berzelius,  and  the  great  chemists 
of  Europe  ;  his  scientific  reputation  stood  on  an  en- 
during basis.      Yet    his  attempts  at  teaching  were 
pitiful  and  ludicrous.      He  afforded   no  aid  to  the 
body  of  students.     Except  when  he  performed  some 
of  his  splendid    experiments,  for    which    he  had  a 
complete  apparatus,  the  under-graduates  abandoned 
the  benches  of  his  lecture-room  ;  or  if  they  came 
there,  engaged  in  conversation  as  carelessly  as  though 
they  were  in  the  street.      He  finally  resigned,  and 
was  replaced  by   another,  far  less  celebrated,    and 
though  an  accomplished   scholar,    inferior   in    pro- 
fundity and  chemical  knowledge  to  his  predecessor. 
Yet  the  new  occupant  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  could 
teach — he  could  make  chemists — he    answered  the 
purpose     of     his     incumbency.         You     will    find 
similar     cases     in     our     common      schools,      you 
will  find  it  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  even  in  legis- 
lative bodies.—  Dr.  English  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey. 


ancient  languages,  this  fact  remains  uncon- 
tradicted, that  very  few  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence either  in  the  school  room,  the  bar,  the 
senate,  or  the  pulpit,  apart  from  their  har- 
monizing and  liberalizing  tendencies.    Char- 
acterized  as  they  are  by   elegance  of  ex- 
pression,  clearness  of  thought,  and  chaste 
simplicity,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  writings 
of  any  other  age,  they  are  models  of  style  for 
the  scholar  and  Teacher.     "  From  the  re- 
gular structure  of  these  languages,  from  their 
logical    accuracy   of   expression,     from    the 
comparative  ease  with  which  their  etymolo- 
gy is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws, 
they  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  service- 
able models  we  have  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guage."    By  a  thorough  intimacy  with  their 
forms,  their  idioms  and  dialects,  we  not  only 
become   better  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  peculiarities  of  our  mother  tongue,  but 
increase  our  verbal  resources.     There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difference  in  public  speak 
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ers,  not  only  as  regards  style,  but  as  regards 
fluency  of  address.  In  some  cases  it  is  ab- 
solutely painful  to  witness  the  labor  under- 
gone to  clothe  noble  ideas  in  chaste  and 
fitting  language.  In  other  cases,  no  effort  is 
required  ;  the  words  flow  smoothly  and 
gracefully,  in  keeping  not  only  with  the  sen- 
timent but  the  very  gestures  of  the  speaker. 
We  feel  spell-bound  under  the  influence,  we 
are  amazed  not  only  at  the  rapidity  of 
speech,  but  at  the  appropriateness  of  every 
word,  and  stamp  such  efforts  with  the  name 
of  genius.  But,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
genius  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  it 
may  be  possessed  by  all.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  what  we  call  natural  born  orators, — 
men  who  seem  without  study  and  without 
effort,  to  enchain  their  audience  and  clothe 
with  freshness,  power,  and  beauty  every 
theme  they  touch.  But  even  in  such  cases 
we  see  but  the  result  of  study  more  or  less 
protracted  and  severe.  In  gracefulness  of 
diction  and  command  of  language,  they 
reap  the  reward  of  silent  years  of  mental 
toil.* 

'•  Omnis  loquendi  elegantia  angetur  le- 
gendis  oratoribus  et  poetis,"  says  Cicero. 
'•  All  elegance  in  speech  is  increased  by 
reading  the  orators  and  poets.''  This  point 
I  submit  is  specially  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  Teachers  ;  for  a  successful  Teacher 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  at  home  in 
every  branch  of  his  department,  and  read  up 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  best  books,  but 
discarding  technical  names,  and  formal  pro- 
positions, be  able  to  exhibit  truth  in  the 
clearest  and  simplest  light.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  very  many  of  the  best  books 

sed  in  our  public  .schools  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  have  been  compiled  more  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  scholarship  and 
logic  of  the  editors  than  conveying  know- 
ledge in  such  a  form  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. ( rreat  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  particular,  but  after  all  that  can 

*"Dei  laboribus  omnia  vendunt." — "The  Gods 
sell  us  everything  in  return  for  our  labor.7' 


be  done  to  simplify  and  curtail,  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  elucidation  |and  illustration 
of  the  accomplished  Teacher. 

Without  knowledge  and  aptness  to  teach 
no  one  should  aspire  to  be  an  instructor  of 
others.     But  these  acknowledged,  there  are 
other  things  scarcely  less   desirable.     For 
example  patience  and  prudence  must  be  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree.     I  know  of  no  cal- 
ling in  life  more  fitted  to  ruffle  and  exasper- 
ate the    temper,    than  that  of  a  Teacher, 
and  that  the  most  accomplished,  most  long- 
suffering,  are   at   times    driven    to    harsher 
measures  than  seem  prudent  to  an  onlooker  ^ 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  annoyanaces  inseparable 
from   the   office.     "  Furor   fit   laesa  ssepius 
patientia,"  i.  e.  "  Patience  when   too  often 
enraged,     is     converted    into     madness." 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  Teacher 
himself,    but   even   in    the   best   regulated 
schools,  presided  over  by  firmness,  and  gen- 
tleness so  blended  as  almost  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  occasions  of  insubordina- 
tion  and  misconduct,  will  arise,  more  than 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  most  placid  tempera- 
ment.    The  ruling  of  one's  temper  in  such  a 
case  is  a  precious  gift,  and  fraught  with  the 
best  results  to  all  parties  concerned.     Hasty 
and     excitable     temperaments,    constantly 
bursting  forth  in  spasms   of  ungovernable 
passion    should  never  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  others,  for  the  old  maxim  is  a 
true   one,    "  He  who   desires    to  influence 
others,   must  learn   to    command    himself." 
In  regard  to  this  very  necessary  part  of  your 
professional    training,  everything   must    be 
done    by  the    individual    himself.      Having 
obtained  a  full  command  over  our  passions, 
we  may,  under  God's  blessing,  wield  an  in- 
fluence for   good  over  others  in  the  same 
direction,  but  never,  while  our  practice  and 
our   teaching    are    diametrically    opposite. 
Here  in   early  life  is  the  point  where  self- 
control   should    be    taught — on    the    very 
threshold  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  be- 
fore the  youth  has  mingled  with  the  eager 
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combatants  in  the  great  combat  of  life. 
Your  duty  as  Teacher  is  not  simply  to  im- 
part a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  but  to 
give  to  your  pupils  such  a  knowledge,  and 
such  a  masterv  over  the  different  faculties 
and  habits  of  the  mind,  as  shall  ensure  his 
free  and  unfettered  action  in  after  life.  And 
are  there  not  many  considerations  thatcall  for 
the  exercise  of  patience  in  the  discharge  of  your 
public  duties, — considerations  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  the  Teacher  as 
with  the  advancement  of  the  pupil.  For 
example,  impatience  is  often  manifested  by 
a  Teacher  because  there  is  not  simultaneous 
progress  among  his  scholars.  All  receive 
like  treatment,  all  are  alike  faithfully  dealt 
with,  and  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  but 
the  result  is  very  unequal.  You  feel  disap- 
pointed, and  your  disappointment  resolves 
itself  into  anger,  you  conclude  that  the  dull- 
ness of  the  pupil  is  due  to  inattention,  and 
that  with  a  moderate  share  of  diligence,  he 
could  easily  master  every  problem  submitted 
to  his  judgment.  Honestly,  though  in  many 
cases  erroneously,  holding  such  an  opinion, 
your  attitude  towards  the  pupil  forthwith 
changes.  He  cannot  receive  at  your  hand, 
that  treatment  which  is  produced  by  solici- 
tous anxiety  for  his  welfare. '  On  the  con- 
trary mutual  aversion  grows  up  between  the 
Teacher  and  pupil,  and  your  relations  are 
embittered  as  long  as  you  associate.  The 
case  supposed  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
but  one  that  occurs  day  after  day  in  our  ex- 
perience. Now  on  calm  reflection  may  not 
the  Teacher  be  more  blame  worthy  than  the 
pupil?  For  to  expect  equality  of  mind  in 
any  one  class,  is  just  as  foolish  as  to  suppose 
that  in  our  gardens  every  vegetable  of  a  cer- 
tain species  will  attain  a  certain  maturity 
within  a  given  period,  because  all  alike  en- 
joy the  same  advantages.  The  constitution 
of  the  human  mind — those  powers  and 
faculties  which  belong  to  our  higher  being, 
though  common  to  our  race,  are  endlessly 
varied  in  their  developments.  As  are  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  countenance,  so  are 


the   workings    of    the    mind.       Some    are 
naturally  slow,  some   quick ;    some    minds 
grasp    ideas  as  it    were  intuitively;    others 
approach  them  step  by  step  after  slow  and 
tedious   processes   of  thought  and  mental 
toil.     Moreover,  all  our  pupils  have  not  the 
same  advantages  in  early  life  ;  especially  in 
this  country  where  only  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  now  and  again  the 
opportunity  of  attending  school,  there  must 
be     great    disparity    in    their    attainments. 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  Teachers  in  older 
and  more  thickly  settled  countries  have  not 
to  contend  against,  but  which  Teachers  in 
Canada  must  recognize  and  manfully  under- 
take.    Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  in 
many  cases  the  mind  is  over  active  for  the 
body,  and  that  instead  of  expecting  and  de- 
manding a  certain  amount  of  proficieney,  in 
certain  cases  it  may  be  rather  the  duty  of 
the  Teacher  to  repress  that  eagerness  and 
quenchless  desire    after  knowledge,    which 
often   hastens  death  and  shortens     careers 
which  might  otherwise  have  signally  blessed 
the  world.     A  sound  mind  has  not  always 
a  sound  body,  and  where  the  functions  of 
the  latter  are  impaired,  it  is  wrong  to  stimu- 
late the  energies  of  the  former.     For  such 
cases  we  should  cultivate  patience  and  pru- 
dence in  our  dealings  with  the  pupils  com- 
mitted to  our  care.     The  estimate  we  form 
regarding  their  future  fame  and  standing  in 
after  life,  is  often  most  provokingly  falsified. 
The     dullest     pupil     becomes    the     most 
thorough  and  accomplished  student,  and  the 
obscure  country  rustic,  so  stupid  and  lifeless, 
that  he  seems  only  fit  to  be  made  the  sport 
of  his  companions,  becomes  in  after  life,  the 
man  of  wisdom  and  commanding   talents. 
But  beyond  all  such  considerations,  if  we 
reflect  for  a  single  moment  upon  the  tender 
tie  which  binds  together  pupil  and  Teacher, 
we  shall  cherish  a  deeper  sympathy  for  them 
in  their  failings  and  bear  with  them  in  their 
provocations.     With  admirable  pathos  a  re- 
cent   educationalist,   *    describes    his    own 

'    '  Daydreams  of  a  school-master,  by  b'Arcy  II. 
Thomson,   M.  A.'' 
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experience  on  this  very  point,  which  I 
cannot  do  bettor  than  extract : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  last  bench  upon  my 
class  sat  a  boy  who  was  very  backward  in 
his  learning.  He  was  continually  absent  on 
what  seemed  to  be  frivolous  pretenses. 
Those  absences  entailed  upon  me  much  ad- 
ditional trouble.  I  had  occasionally  to  keep 
him  and  a  little  remnant  in  the  room  whilst 
the  others  had  gone  out  to  play,  to  make  up 
to  him  and  them  for  lost  time.  And  on 
one  occasion  my  look  was  very  cross,  and 
my  speech  very  short,  for  it  seemed  pro- 
voking to  me  that  children  should  be  back- 
ward in  their  Latin.  And  when  the  work 
was  over,  and  we  two  were  left  alone,  he 
followed  me  to  my  desk  and  said !  "  You 
have  no  idea,  sir,  how  weak  I  am."  And  I 
said,  '  Why,  my  boy,  you  look  stout  enough.' 
But  he  answered,  "  I  am  really  very  weak, 
sir ;  far  weaker  than  I  look  ;"  and  there  was 
a  pleading  earnestness  in  his  words  that 
touched  me  to  the  heart ;  and  afterwards 
there  was  an  unseen  chord  of  sympathy, 
that  bound  the  master  to  the  pupil,  who 
was  still  very  dull  at  Latin.'' 

"And  still  he  would  be  absent;  at  times 
for  a  day  or  two  together.  But  it  excited 
no  surprise.  For  the  boy  seemed  to  sit  al- 
most a  stranger  among  his  fellows ;  and  in 
play  hours  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
boyish  games.  And  by  and  by  he  had 
been  absent  for  some  weeks  together.  But 
I  was  afraid  to  ask  concerning  him,  thinking 
he  had  been  removed,  as  many  boys  have 
been,  without  a  letter  of  explanation,  or  his 
shaking  me  by  the  hand.  And  one  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  with  a  broad  black 
edge  telling  me  that  he  had  died  the  day 
previously  of  a  virulent  contagious  fever. 

"  So  when  school  was  over,  I  made  my 
way  to  his  whilome  lodging  and  stood  at  the 
door,  pondering.  For  the  fever,  of  which 
the  child  had  died,  had  been  to  me  a  death- 
in-life,  and  had  passed  like  the  angel  of  old 
over  my  dwelling,  but  unlike  that  angel,  had 
spared   my  first-born  and  only  born.     And 


because  the  latter  sat  each  evening  on  my 
knee,  I  was  afraid  of  the  fever,  and  intended 
only  to  leave  my  card  as  a  mark  of  respect- 
ful sympathy.  But  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  said  :  'Nay,  nay,  sir,  but  yell  see  the 
laddie;'  and  I  felt  drawn  by  an  influence  of 
fatherhood  more  constraining  than  a  father's 
fears,  and  followed  the  good  woman  into  the 
small  dim  chamber  where  my  pupil  was 
lying.  And,  as  I  passed  the  threshold,  my 
masterhood  slipped  off  me  like  a  loose  robe, 
and  I  stood  very  humble  and  pupil-like,  in 
that  awful  presence,  that  teacheth  wisdom  to 
babes  and  sucklings,  to  which  our  treasured 
love  is  but  a  jingling  of  vain  words.  And, 
when  left  alone,  I  drew  near  the  cheerless 
and  dismantled  bed,  on  which  my  pupil  lay 
asleep  in  his  early  coffin.  And  he  looked 
very  calm  and  happy,  as  though  there  had 
been  to  him  no  pain  in  passing  from  a  world 
where  he  had  few  companions  and  very  little 
pleasure.  And  I  knew  that  his  boyhood 
had  been  as  dreary  as  it  had  been  short,  and 
I  thought  that  the  good  woman  of  his  lodg- 
ing had  been  his  only  sympathizing  friend 
at  hand.  And  I  communed  with  myself 
whether  aught  I  had  done  could  have  made 
his  dullness  more  dull.  And  I  felt  thankful 
for  the  chord  of  sympathy  that  had  united 
us,  unseen  for  a  little  while.  But  in  a 
strange  and  painful  way,  I  stood  rebuked 
before  the  calm  and  solemn  and  unrebuking 
face  of  the  child  on  whom  I  had  frowned  for 
his  being  backward  in  his  Latin." 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  no  profes- 
sion, more  than  that  of  the  Teacher,  de- 
mands such  a  thorough  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Bv  this  I  do  not 
mean  knowledge  of  the  world,  (in  general,) 
but  of  individual  character.  The  two  are 
quite  distinct.  Knowledge  of  the  world  is 
simply,  "  a  perception  of  the  manners  and 
habits,  the  ordinary  motive  springs,  and  the 
conventional  movements  of  society,"  a 
power  not  so  very  difficult  of  acquirement, 
by  almost  any  intelligent  being  who  asso- 
ciates   largely  with  his  fellowmen.     Know- 
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ledge  of  character,  is  knowledge  that  inter- 
prets the  laws  of  human  nature — that  fore- 
sees certain  tendencies  of  conduct  from  cer- 
tain  actions     or    mental    conditions;     and 
adopts  a  special  mode  of  treatment  to  meet 
the  special   necessities   of  each   individual 
case.     Where  we  have  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,   combined    in  a   single  human 
being,  we  have  the  highest  form  of  genius. 
Such  a  man  was  Shakespeare,  whose  writings 
are  characterized  by  metaphysical  depth  and 
subtlety  in  discerning  latent  truths  amid  the 
complicated  folds  of  the  human  mind,  and 
adapting     the   metaphysical    acuteness    to 
practical  views  of  life — a  wondrous  know- 
ledge of  men  individually,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  world  collectively, — both  kinds 
of  knowledge  being  fused  into  poetic  form. 
Such  an  amazing  insight  as  this  into  human 
nature — its  motives  and  its  actions — we  ex- 
pect to  meet  but  rarely  in  any  walk  of  life. 
But  without  some  measure  of  it  no  teacher 
can  be  successful.     It  is  easy  to  know  says 
Thomas  Brown,  that  praise  or  censure,  re- 
ward or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen 
the  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  any  parti- 
cular action ;  and   this,  together   with   the 
means  of  elementary  instruction  is  all  which 
is  commonly  termed    education.     But    the 
true  science  of  education  is  something  far 
more  than  this.     It  implies  a  skilful  obser- 
vation of  the  past,  and  that  long  foresight  of 
the  future,  which  experience  and  judgment 
afford.     It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  im- 
mediate effect  only,  but  the  series  of  effects 
that  may   follow  any   particular  thought  or 
feeling,  in  the  infinite  variety   of  possible 
combinations, — the   art    often    of   drawing 
virtue   from   apparent   evil    that  may   aiise 
from  apparent   good.     It   is   in   short   the 
philosophy   of    the  human    mind    applied 
practically  to  the  human  mind,  enriching  it, 
indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  or  ornamental 
in  knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  giving 
chief  regard  to  objects  of  yet  greater  mo- 
ment ;  averting  evil  for  which  all  the  sciences 
together  are  as  nothing.  *  *  To  tame  those 


passions  which  are  never  to  rage,  and  to 
prepare  at  a  distance,  the  virtue  of  other 
years,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
a  diligent  study  of  the  nature,  and  progress 
and  successive]  transformations  of  feeling. 
That  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training 
the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  infancy  into 
all  the  virtue  and  power,  and  wisdom  of 
mature  manhood,  cannot  but  be  admirable 
itself;  and  it  is  from  observation  of  the  laws 
of  mind,  that  all  which  is  most  admirable  in 
it  is  derived. 

Taking  into  account   the  laborious  char- 
acter of  what  may  be  called  the  simple  rou- 
tine duties  of  the  Teacher's  office,  it  may  seem 
out  of  place  to  enjoin  you   to  seek  after 
excellence   in   any   other  studies,  and  yet, 
hard    wrought,    as   teachers    are,   there  are 
none,  but  may  by  diligence  and  economy 
devote  certain  leisure  hours  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  store  of  knowledge.     A  teacher  above 
all  men  shall  be  characterized  by  punctuality 
and  order,  and  with  these  faithfully  observed 
it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  accomplished. 
Speaking  of  the  economizing  of  time,  Han- 
nah Moore  says  :     "  Itis  just  as  in  the  pack- 
ing  of  a   trunk — a   good  packer   will   get 
twice  as  much  in  as  a  bungler."     Such  is 
really  the   fact.     By  a  wise  distribution  of 
your  leisure  hours,  and  the  faithful  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  to  some  special  study,  you 
may  gain  not  simply  mediocrity  but  rare  ex- 
cellence.    I  do  not  counsel  you  to  engage 
in  any  branch  of  study,  that  will  tend  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  lessen  your   interest  in 
that  vocation  to  which   your  life  has    been 
devoted.     Still  less  would  I  lead  any  one  to 
foster  the  idea,  that  he  can   become  truly 
learned,  in  more  than  one  branch  of  science 
or  literature.     "  Nee  sciafas  est  omnia"  says 
Horace.     We  cannot  know  everything — all 
our  boasted  knowledge  is  but  to  know  how 
little  can  be  known.     As  no  man  then  can 
be  a  universal  scholar,  so  no  student  should 
attempt  to  include  within  his  range  of  stud)', 
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more  than  he  can  thoroughly  and  success- 
fully investigate.  The  most  accomplished 
and  well  finished  scholar,  is  after  all  what 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  of  himself  at  the  close 
of  life, — "  Like  a  boy  playing  by  the  sea- 
shore, amused  by  finding  a  smoother  pebble 
and  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinarily;  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  all  undiscovered 
before  him."  The  great  evil  of  our  day,  is 
the  mass  of  superficial  talkers  and  thinkers 
that  abound — inflated  egotists  and  self-con- 
ceited sciolists  who  profess  to  lead  public 
opinion,  and  mould  the  character  of  society, 
while  destitute  themselves  of  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  thought  or  action.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  a  man's  learning,  nor  the  variety 
of  his  studies  that  makes  him  really  useful 
to  the  world.  All  this  he  may  possess  and 
yet  be  no  more  than  what  Pope  describes  : 

"A  boastful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

It  is  the  perfect  mastery  of  some  one  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  broader  generalisations  in  the 
future,  and  practical  value  to  the  world  that 
makes  a  man  truly  learned.  Life  is  far  too 
short  for  the  thorough  study  of  every  de- 
partment of  literature,  science,  or  ethics  ;  all 
that  you  can  possibly  accomplish  consistent 
with  other  duties,  is  to  select  some  few 
topics  out  of  the  wide  field  of  learning  which 
you  have  traversed,  and  probe  them  to  their 
foundation,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all 
the  strength  of  your  intellect  and  the  re- 
sources of  your  mind.  Go  to  fundamental 
principles — know  accurately  that  which  you 
are  desirous  of  knowing,  and  however  little 
that  may  be,  upon  that  basis  you  will  more 
easily  build  up  a  future  superstructure. 

If  I  were  asked  what  branch  of  study 
should  specially  engage  th  attention  of 
Teachers  at  the  present  day,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly say  Natural  Science.  From  what 
has  been  already  advanced  as  to  the  value 
of  the  classics,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  them,  in  pressing 
upon    vour    notice,    another   department  of 


study.     I  do  so  for  a  two-fold  reason.     For 
some  time  to  come  in  this  country  at  least, 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  brought  under 
your  instruction,  will  be  such  as  are  to  en- 
gage  in   agriculture   or   commerce,  and  in 
both  of  these  pursuits  the  value  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  cannot  be  overestima- 
ted.    But  still  further  Natural  Science  is  so 
closely  allied  with  religion,  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  christian  teacher,  it  becomes  indirectly 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  truths  of 
scripture,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
inspiring  the  youthful  mind,    with  a  loving 
reverence  for  both  the  works  and  word  of 
God.     The  battle  of  the  evidence,  as  Hugh 
Miller  said   many  years  ago,  must  now  be 
fought  on  the  fields  of  physical  science,  and 
unless   the  friends  of  truth  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  challenges  so  frequently  put  forth 
by  emissaries  of  infidelity  we  cannot  estimate 
the  evil  that  must  accrue  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity.     None  I  apprehend,  are  better 
able  to  make  the  mutual  relations  of  science 
and  scripture  a  special  study  than  the  teach- 
ers of  Canada ;  on  no  profession  does  there 
rest  stronger  obligations  to  show  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  that  exists  between  the  natural 
and   the   supernatural,   and  reconcile  those 
seeming  discrepancies  between   nature  and 
revelation,  that  superficial  critics  and    skep- 
tical  philosophers  prate  so  much  about  at 
the  present  day.     I  should  like  to  see   such 
studies  more   popular  in   all   our  common 
schools.    Hitherto,  both  here  and  in  the  old 
world,  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent    ig- 
nored in  the  course  of  study.     While  boys 
have  been  drilled  in  the  classics,  and  taught 
after  a  fashion  to  read  and  write  in  dead  and 
foreign  languages,  they  have  left  the  school- 
room  to    enter  upon    the  business   of  life, 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the   great  questions 
that  are  exciting  the  world  around  them.     A 
change  is  being  wrought  in  the  higher  sem- 
inaries of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  but  not 
by   any  means   what  is  demanded.       1  find 
that  in  such  institutions   as   Eton  in   Eng- 
land, where  the  sciences  have  hitherto  been 
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unknown,  it  is  recommended  that  two  hours 
per  week  be  devoted  to  that  department, 
while  ten  or  eleven  are  still  devoted  to  the 
classics.  Now,  while  we  are  thankful  for 
the  bare  recognition  of  the  value  of  natural 
science  that  is  thus  implied,  we  cannot  but 
condemn  the  disproportion  of  time  allotted 
to  these  different  branches.  For  granting 
that  classical  studies  must  ever  remain  the 
foundation  of  scholarship,  surely  some  slight 
consideration  is  due  the  interests  of  that 
large  class  in  every  community,  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  the  active  labors  of  the  world, 
and  not  in  cloisters  or  under  the  shade  of 
cathedral  spires. 

Whatever  be  the  defects  of  our  common 
school  system,  and  however  little  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  art  may  as  yet  be 
cultivated — things  incidental  to  a  new  coun- 
try— this  much  we  can  say,  that  as  regards 
providing  instruction  for  all  classes  of  the 
land,  of  a  most  healthy  and  profitable  kind, 
we  are  unquestionably  far  in  advance  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  not  the  language  of 
boasting.  It  is  more  than  borne  out  by 
facts  brought  before  us  from  time  to  time  in 
parliamentary  reports.  Sir  John  Pakington, 
in  a  recent  speech  delivered  in  England, 
frankly  confesses  that  Great  Britain  has 
fearfully  neglected  the  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  upon 
whose  intelligence  and  character  the  pros- 
perity of  that  great  empire  mainly  depends. 
The  result  has  been  (he  asserts)  that  Eng- 
land is  lagging  behind  many  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
people — in  the  appliances  of  education,  and 
the  means  required  to  cultivate  the  intellect. 
They  are  behind,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the 
United  States  of  America — they  are  behind 
some  of  their  own  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies— those  young  communities  which  are 
now  springing  up  into  active  life,  have  learn- 
ed to  know  that  with  the  liberal  institutions 
we  have  granted  them,  those  institutions 
could  only  be  safe  if  carried  out  by  an  in- 
structed  and    enlightened    people.       And 


turning  to  the  report  presented  by  the  royal 
commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
public  schools  of  England — such  as  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester  and  Westminster,  we 
find  a  condition  of  affairs  most  deplorable. 
Schools  that  have  been  considered  unsur- 
passed for  scholarship  are  now,  in  many 
cases,  shown  to  afford  an  education  far  less 
profitable  and  solid  than  that  of  many  of  the 
common  schools  in  Canada.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Rugby,  connected  with 
which  is  the  name  and  fame  of  Dr.  Arnold  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  those  endowed  in- 
stitutions, where  the  flower  of  the  English 
aristocracy  are  educated,  produce  neither 
thinkers  nor  scholars.  Speaking  of  Eton, 
the  royal  commissioners  tell  us,  that  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  the  school  are  gained 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  cricket  field 
or  on  the  river — that  intellectual  distinction 
has  little  weight — that  a  boy  has  no  chance 
of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  boys  of  the 
school  by  work — that  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  England,  Eton  is  one  at  which 
the  British  parent  pays  most  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child,  and  from  which  he  receives 
the  smallest  denominational  return  for  his 
money — that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
lead  easy,  pleasant  lives,  spending  their 
time  chiefly  in  the  playing  fields,  and  on  the 
river,  and  not  a  little  of  it  in  the  public 
houses  and  taps  of  the  neighborhood.  If 
they  are  so  minded  they  may  acquire  a 
smattering  of  the  classics  in  the  intervals  of 
play.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  education 
of  the  higher  classes,  we  know  too  well  from 
daily  observation,  how  lamentably  deficient 
is  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes. 
Large  numbers  of  emigrants  arrive  daily  on 
the  continent  of  America,  from  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  grown  up 
children  are  unable  so  much  as  to  sign  their 
names.  The  pressure  upon  the  families  of 
working  men  is  so  great,  that  their  children 
from  the  earliest  age  are  sent  to  work,  to  as- 
sist in  eking  out  what  is  at  best  a  miserable 
subsistence.     They  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
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blessings  of  education,  without  which,  man 
is  a  burden  to  society — growing  up  ignorant, 
and  debased,  unfitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  parents,  or  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zens. From  all  such  evils  long  may  our 
common  school  system  save  us  !  Regard- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  poor  man's  child  as 
precious  as  that  of  the  millionaire — sending 
forth  health-giving  and  refreshing  streams  of 
mire  instruction  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  land,  and  encircling  our  homes  and  fire- 
sides with  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  best 
and  cheapest  of  all  defences.  Teachers,  to 
you  has  been  enrtusted  the  noble  work  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  future  greatness 


as  a  nation.  May  you  enjoy  great  success 
and  happiness  in  your  labors,  living  in  the 
affection  of  your  pupils,  and  the  honor  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  at  last  may  you  all 
merit  the  honest  eulogy  passed  upon 


"  MY  OLD  TEACHER." 


"We  feared,  and  yet  we  loved  him — feared  his 

wrath, 
At  fault  uf  ours  ;  and  loved  the  pleasant  smile, 
Which  when  we  zealous  strove,  his  features  bore  ; 
And  if  in  leading  us  along  the  path 
To  truth  and  knowledge,  he  was  stern  the  while, 
'Twas  not  he  loved  us  less,  but  learning  more. 
Green  be  the  grass  in  which  he  sleeps  for  aye, 
Green  be  his  memory  to  our  latest  day." 


PRIZES. 


BY  SAMUEL  WOODS,   M.A.,    HEAD  MASTER  KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE. 


Whether  prizes  should  be  given  or  not 
has  long  been  a  point  upon  which  many- 
good  teachers  have  agreed  to  differ.  Nor 
are  there  strong  and  substantial  reasons 
wanting  for  the  thorough  enforcement  of 
the  arguments  employed  on  both  sides. 
Leaving  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem to  bring  forward  such  arguments  as  they 
may  think  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  idea, 
I  would  simply  remark  that  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended experience  has  fully  convinced  me 
that  prizes  in  schools  not  only  are  beneficial, 
but  when  judiciously  bestowed  are  the  great- 
est incentives  to  work  that  can  be  held  out 
to  pupils.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  urge 
that  a  consciousness  of  duty  will  lead  the 
young  to  put  forth  all  their  energies  tomaster 
the  details  of  any  subject.  This  may  do  in 
some  cases,  but  it  will  hardly  work  well  in 
all.  Regard  it  as  you  will  ;  call  the  motive 
mercenary  ;  brand  it  as  an  evil  symptom  of 
a  deteriorating  age;  the  grand  fact  will  still 
remain,  that  a  tangible  reward  exercises  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  youthful 
mind,    than    all    the    apophthegms  of   past 


ages,  or  even  of  the  present,  on  the  dignity 
of  labour  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  prospec- 
tive benefit. 

Nor  are  the  devious  ways  to  be  trodden 
by  the  young  aspirant  for  knowledge  so  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  that  every  inducement 
of  what  some  may  call  a  sordid  nature 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  old 
story  of  Euclid  and  the  Egyptian  king  is  no 
less  true  now  than  it  was  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and,  while  there  may 
be  no  royal  road  to  a  liberal  education,  let 
it  be  the  aim  of  every  one  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  by  the  way,  to  make 
it  as  lovable  as  possible,  as  free  from  rugged 
inequalities  as  the  nature  of  things  will  per- 
mit, and  as  much  adorned  with  pleasant 
episodes  as  will  somewhat  wile  away  the 
tedium  of  the  onward  march. 

We  are  frequently  rejoiced  to  see  that 
men  of  liberal  ideas  are  earning  a  noble 
heritage  of  praise  by  endowing  scholarships 
and  founding  institutions  for  efficiently  aid- 
ing the  advanced  stages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.    Why  is  it  that  no  doubt  ever  arises  in 
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regard  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  these  pe- 
cuniary rewards  to  the  higher  students,  and 
at  the  same  time  withholding  them  from 
those  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  course? 
Will  the  argument  hold  good  that  "  the 
sense  of  duty"  is  less  strong  in  young  men 
and  women  than  it  is  in  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  ?  Or  is  it  necessary 
that  the  struggles  of  more  advanced  years 
up  the  hill  of  knowledge  are  to  be  sweetened 
with  a  golden  bait,  while  the  first  faint  at- 
tempts at  toddling  o'er  the  unknown,  and 
often  uninviting,  fields  are  to  be  encouraged 
only  by  "  the  sense  of  duty."  In  every  way, 
common  sense  would  lead  us  to  aver  that 
the  richer  view  of  the  Beulah  of  knowledge, 
attained  from  each  upward  point,  should 
compensate  enough  for  the  hours  of  deep 
thought,  and  invigorate  for  continued 
effort.  But  it  seems  this  is  wrong 
to  some  minds,  for  while  the  lower 
strata  are  to  be  trodden  without  one  cheer- 
ing vista,  the  upper  ranges  must  line  each 
distant  prospect  with  a  golden  tint  in  order 
to  attract  the  eager  throng. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  it  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  the  (supposed)  reason  why  the 
University  and  the  College  are  right  in  giv- 
ing prizes,  and  the  school  wrong,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  conviction  that  the  prizes  in  the 
higher  institutions  are  so  conferred  that  no 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  award  is  ever 
entertained,  and  in  the  schools  it  is  gener- 
ally far  otherwise.  There  is  truth  in  this, 
and  yet  it  is  but  a  half  truth.  Prizes  can  be 
so  conferred  in  both  that  justice  herself  can- 
not observe  the  least  variation  in  her  tra- 
ditional scale.  But,  some  may  ask  ;  "  How 
is  this  to  be  done,"  and  how  are  you  to 
please  all  parties  ?"  The  answer  is  simple, 
and  the  result  unquestionable.  I  have 
worked  a  scheme  for  over  five  years,  and 
my  experience  of  it  has  been  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  on  no  account  would  I  change  it, 
having  found  the  amplest  satisfaction  from 
it  in  ever)'  case. 


The  scheme  is  exceedingly  convenient  in 
practice,  though  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
plain concisely.  It  requires  two  books, 
one,  a  common  blank  book,  for  noting  the 
errors  made,  and  one  for  recording  the 
marks  received.  It  has  the  very  excellent 
effect  also,  of  being  applicable  to  every  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  and  can  be  extended 
among  any  number  of  masters  in  a  school. 

The  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  each  class 
are  entered  in  the  "  error  book"  under  each 
other,  and  lines  ruled  perpendicularly  to  af- 
ford spaces  to  enter  the  errors  to  be  mark- 
ed.    If  the  teacher  pursues  the  interrogative 
style  of  examination  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
acquirements    of    his    class,    he    can,    with 
pencil   in  hand,    place  a   dot  opposite  the 
name  of  each  pupil  who  fails  in  an  answer. 
If  he  adopts  any  other  system  of  examina- 
tion, he  can  with  equal  ease  mark  the  names 
of  those   pupils   who  have    not    acquitted 
themselves    to     his    satisfaction.       Various 
teachers   will    of  course   adopt    a   various 
standard,  but  I  have  in  my   experience   in- 
variably given  no  mark  for  the  day  to   any 
pupil  who  has  made  three  errors  in  a  single 
class.     And  by  so  doing,  there  is  no  danger 
of  encouraging  any  one  branch  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  the   undue    depression   of    any 
other.     A  pupil  may  have  prepared  all  the 
lessons  required,  but  may  attach  little  im- 
portance to  History  or  Geography,   or  any 
other  single  subjects.     If  home   exercises 
are  required  in  any  class,  a  failure  to  bring 
them  is  simply  a  loss  of  the    mark  for   the 
day.     In  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  writ- 
ing, drawing  and  book-keeping,  a  somewhat 
different  test  is    applied.     The  work  is  ex- 
amined every  Friday,  and,   if  satisfactory,  a 
separate  mark  is  given  for  each,   over  and 
above  the  other  marks  for   the    daily  work. 
Still  further,  a  pupil  who  has  not  been  ab- 
sent at  roll  call  at  any  time  during  the  week 
receives   two  marks  for  "  attendance,"  and 
!  one   mark  for   each   day  is   also  given  for 
'  good  conduct." 
When  the  pupils  assemble  at  the  close  of 
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the  day's  exercises,  the  master  reads  off  the 
names  of  all  pupils  who  are  to  receive 
marks  for  the  day.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  plan.  Each  pupil  by 
this  means  knows,  every  day,  whether  he 
has  done  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
masters,  and  can  thus  accurately  forecast 
his  chances  for  a  prize. 

But  the  teacher's  work  is  not  yet  done. 
There  is  still  the  "  Recording  Book."  This 
is  ruled  with  a  space  for  each  teaching  day 
in  the  month,  and  the  name  of  every  pupil 
in  the  school  is  entered  exactly  as  in  the 
roll  book  of  the  school.  Each  day,  after 
the  pupils  leave,  the  mark  (or  marks)  gained 
by  each  successful  pupil  is  entered  in  this 
book  opposite  the  name,  and  the  then  va- 
cant spaces  are  filled  up  with  noughts.  No 
appeal  must  be  allowed  from  this  record.  It 
is  more  binding  than  a  Medo-Persic  law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  pnpil  can 
obtain  a  fixed  number  of  marks  weekly,  and 
after  a  teacher  has  had  an  experience  of  one 
month,  he  can  easily  announce  from  a 
simple  calculation  of  the  average  that  every 
pupil  who  receives  a  certain  number  of 
marks  for  the  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize.  The  number  fixed  in  my  experience 
of  a  school  with  three  masters  was  400 
marks,  and  with  four  masters  480.  Although 
these  figures  seem  small,  we  have  never 
had  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  who  have  reached  the  required  stan- 
dard. And  no  pupil  ever  yet  got  a  prize 
who  failed  to  reach  the  prescribed  mark. 
In  a  school  having  one  master,  I  should  say 
that  350  marks  would  be  a  fair  average, 
and  with  two,  400  would  be  the  proper 
number  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
mark  is  given  by  eaeh  teacher,  if  the  pupil  is 
in  one  class  with  him  for  the  day. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  system  which 
has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the 
Kingston  High  School  for  five  years,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  in  no  case  has 
even  the  echo  of  a  complaint  been  heard 
from  either  pupils  or  parents.     The    whole 


scheme  is  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  satisfactory,  that  one  reason 
for  my  taking  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
it  is  the  frequent  application  to  me  from 
teachers  to  send  them  an  outline  of  the 
scheme.  Of  course  it  demands  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour;  but  when 
such  a  thing  as  universal  satisfaction,  and  a 
constant  spur  to  exertion  is  secured,  he  is 
no  true  teacher  who  will  grudge  the  few 
hours  per  month  which  it  costs.  The  heav- 
iest part  of  the  work  is  carrying  forward  the 
names  and  totals  from  month  to  month. 

But   will   the   system   work    for    shorter 
periods?     Certainly.      If  400  marks   for  a 
year  will  secure  a  prize,  200  will  suffice  for 
six    months,   and     100    for    three   months, 
and   no  pupil   deserves  a    prize  for   a  less 
period.     It  obviates  another   difficulty.     In 
most  schools,  if  prizes  are  given,   they  are 
given   for   each  separate  subject,  and  thus 
the  prize  is  sure  to  be  gained  in  all  by  one 
or  two  pupils,  the  duees  of  the  school.     But 
by  the  scheme  I  have  used,  while  the  lead- 
ing pupils  deservedly  obtain  the  most  valu- 
able prize,  that  does  not  dwarf  the  energies 
of  others  in  seeking  the  reward    of  their  la- 
bours.    In  part  it  is  simply  bringing   down 
into  the  school,  the  princip'e  of  rewarding 
"  general  proficiency,"  which  is  now  claim- 
ing so  much  attention  in   our  Universities, 
whose  authorities  are  gradually  finding   out 
that  it  is  better  to  encourage  an  average 
knowledge  on  every  subject  embraced  in  the 
curriculum,  than  to  continue  the  old  plan  of 
rewarding  success  in  any  particular  branch. 
I  offer  no  apology  for  this  paper.      If  the 
Ontario  Teacher  is  to  be  a  success,  and 
I  hope  'twill,  it  will  gain  that  "coigne  of  van- 
tage" best   by  proving    to    the  profession 
throughout  the  country  that  it  is  worthy  of 
support.      And     among    the    many    useful 
ways  of  gaining  this  proud  position  will  be 
the   exhibiting   of  such    improvements    in 
school  management  as  have  stood  the  test 
of  trials.     Two  years  in  a  large  school  ought 
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certainly  to  prove  the  merits  of  any  particu- 
lar plan  ;  and  when  I  say  that  not  only  have 
the  masters  found  better  and  steadier  work, 
and  a  greater  zeal  for  accuracy  and  neatness 
in  the  lessons,  but  have  also  found  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  in  every  case,  then  I  think  a 
case  has  been  made  out  where  prizes  in  a  school 


have  not  produced  a  single  instance  of  bick- 
ering or  ill  feeling  between  any  of  the  pupils, 
a  single  complaint  of  partiality  against  any 
of  the  masters,  or  a  single  ill-natured  re- 
mark from  a  parent.  Will  anybody  say  as 
much  for  the  old  plan,  or  rather  lack  of  any 
plan  ? 
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TWO  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING. 

BY    A.    F.    BUTLER    ESQ.,    B.   S.,    INSPECTOR   OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    COUNTY    OF    ELGIN. 


Perhaps  extremes  both,  but  which  would 
you  prefer  to  follow?  Teacher  No.  i  sits 
in  his  chair  and  calls  upon  the  pupils  of  the 
primary  classes  to  come  to  him  and  read, 
one  at  a  time  of  course,  as  this  is  the  least 
trouble.  Each  reads  in  his  own  way,  the 
only  requirement  being  that  he  utter  the 
words  in  some  manner.  One  little  fellow 
with  considerable  native  force  pitches  his 
voice  at  a  very  high  key  and  delivers  the 
words  at  regular  intervals  with  much  more 
sound  than  sense — another  with  less  quick- 
ness of  perception,  wades  slowly  through 
the  sentences,  occasionally  dropping  his 
book  and  receiving  a  sharp  word  or  a  blow 
for  his  '•  carelessness" — another  finds  it 
difficult  to  call  the  words  at  sight,  his  mind 
wanders  to  his  top,  his  marbles,  or  his  din- 
ner, and  the  only  assistance  he  receives  is 
the  oft  repeated  command  to  "be  smart," 
which  he  does  not  understand,  or  considers 
it  an  accomplishment  beyond  his  reach.  A 
few  words  are  pronounced  to  be  spelled,  and 
progress  is  expected  with  these  little  ones 
because  the  ceremony  takes  place  four 
times  per  day. 

With  the  higher  classes,  teacher  No.  i 
gives  further  proof  that  he  does  not  teach 
but  keeps  the  school.  The  reading  lessons 
are  taken  in  course  through  the  book,  each 
lesson  being  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  receiving  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
attention  whether  interesting  or  not,  appro- 
priate or  otherwise.     Each  pupil  reads  to  a 
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"  stop"  and  when  asked  the  name  or  signifi- 
cations of  the  pauses,  exhibits  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  comma  and  the  period  only, 
which  last  he  calls  a  "  full  stop."  The 
members  of  the  class  may  be  requested  to 
point  out  mistakes,  but  they  see  none  unless 
words  were  miscalled,  a  correct  pronouncia- 
tion  being  the  highest  excellence  aimed  at. 
A  few  questions  are  asked  of  the  class,  test- 
ing only  the  memory  on  what  was  read — a 
lesson  is  assigned  for  the  coming  day,  and 
then  again  occurs  the  same  unproductive 
and  unmeaning  routine.  What  wonder  that 
with  such  treatment,  expressive  and  grace- 
ful readers  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  ? 

Teacher  No.  2  calls  the  infant  class  with- 
out books  to  the  tablet  lessons,  and  pointer 
in  hand,  he  exhibits  such  earnestness, 
sprightliness  and  true  friendliness  in  his 
manner  as  to  put  each  pupil  entirely  at  his 
ease,  call  forth  his  best  energies,  and  make 
the  exercise  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable 
pastime.  A  variety  of  methods  is  introduced 
to  break  monotony  and  awaken  emulation — 
each  pupil  spells  the  lesson  through,  point- 
ing to  each  word — another  reads  without 
spelling,  pointing  in  the  same  manner — 
another  points  that  his  fellows  may  read — 
easy  and  instructive  questions  are  asked 
which  win  answers  from  the  very  tone  in 
which  they  are  put — then  the  class  find 
their  seats,  not  to  spend  the  interval  be- 
tween lessons    in    irksome  idleness    but  to 
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copy  perhaps  columns  of  figures,  words, 
lines,  or  easy  drawings  from  the  blackboard. 
With  the  second  class,  the  same  principles 
are  acted  upon,  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
correct  expressions  sought  for.  A  discrim- 
ination is  made  in  the  selections  to  be  read. 
As  an  artisan  uses  his  best  tools  to  do  his 
best  work,  so  this  teacher  turns  to  the 
"  Child's  First  Grief"  as  an  example  requir- 
ing pathos  and  tenderness  of  expression,  or 
"The  Little  Boy  and  the  Cows"  for  modu- 
lation and  naturalness,  explaining  of  course 
the  nature  of  each,  but  touching  lightly  on 
such  lessons  as  "  Little  Bo  Peep"  and  "  Betty 
Pringle."  Teacher  No.  2  finds  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  making  good  readers 
in  his  higher  classes.  One  pupil  has  one 
fault — another  a  different  one,  and  the 
highest  ambition  of  any  is  to  pronounce  the 
words  correctly  and  "  mind  the  stops."  All 
this  instead  of  discouraging,  only  prompts 
to  higher  exertion.  He  says  to  himself, 
"  Good  reading  is  a  priceless  accomplish- 
ment ;  no  subject  within  the  range  of  school 
duties  is  more  fruitful  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  than  this,  and  therefore,  what- 
ever ingenuity,  ability,  constancy,  and  zeal  I 
may  command  shall  here  be  brought  to  bear 
for  the  attainment  of  success." 

His  theories  and  explanations  are  always 
plain — and  forcible— not  minute  to  weari- 
ness, or  continued  when  inattention  sits 
upon  the  brow,  but  so  well-timed  and  clear 
as  to  act  as  sure  helps  and  guides  in- 
practice.  His  first  object  is  to  secure  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil,  a  beautiful,  finished 
and  complete  articulation.  This  he  insists 
on  patiently  and  kindly,  but  firmly.  When 
a  reader  enunciates  arctic,  "  artic,"  consul, 
"counsle"  United  States,  "yenite  states," 
Cold  and  brilliant,  &c.  "  Cold  an  brillyan 
streams  the  sunlight,  On  the  winter  banks 
o  Seine.  Glorusly  the  imperial  city,  Rearsits 
pride  o'toweran  fane,"  he  is  shown  the  dif- 
ference, forcibly  by  precept,  but  more  forci- 
bly by  example.  I  say  more  forcibly,  for  who 


does  not  know  the  efficiency  of  a  compari- 
son, or  rather  contrast  between  the  correct, 
and  the  incorrect,  the  magic  of  the  two 
models  held  up  before  the  class  ?  A  little 
good  natured  ridicule  also  sometimes  assists,, 
but  in  this  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
be  ridicule  of  faulty  actions  and  not  faulty 
individuals,  and  that  nothing  be  said  or 
done  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  pride  of  any 
member  of  the  class,  for  in  thereading  class, 
more  than  any  other,  it  is  essential  that  good 
will,  good  feeling,  and  hopefulness  prevail. 

These  efforts  are  continued  with  special 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  bringing  out 
the  vowel  sounds  in  their  purity,  until  the 
words  of  pupils  uttered  in  reading  are  like 
finished  works  of  art — of  due  weight,  pro- 
perly struck  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
faultless  as  silver  dollars  just  from  the  mint. 
Is  it  said  that  this  is  too  high  a  standard,, 
and  that  time  will  not  allow  of  its  being 
reached?  The  reply  is  this;  if  half  the 
time  now  half  wasted  in  the  wearying  rou- 
tine of  hearing  pupils  read,  each  in  his  own 
way  were  taken,  the  work  would  not  fail  for 
want  of  time.  It  is  outside  of  the  beaten 
path  that  the  best  berries  are  found. 

In  connection  with  defective  enunciation 
the  teacher  also  observes  a  lack  of  flexi- 
bility and  depth  in  the  voices  of  his  pupils^ 
their  tones  being  chiefly  mouth  tones,  and 
not  throat  or  chest  tones.  Attention  is 
called  to  this  fact,  the  physiology  of 
the  larynx  is  explained,  and  the  fact 
made  plain  that  this  wonderful  musical  in- 
strument is  susceptible  of  improvement  by 
proper  use,  as  its  muscles  and  cartilages  be- 
come more  flexible  and  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  further 
that  all  vocalists,  orators  and  elocutionists 
have  thus  practiced  and  by  the  most  pains- 
taking care  have  succeeded  in  engrafting, 
upon  their  voices  the  eloquence   of  sound. 

I  will  next  speak  of  Pitch,  Force,  Time,, 
and  Emphasis,  and  their  relation  to  the  art. 
of  vocal  expression. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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GOD  BLESS  THE  LITTLE  ONES  ! 


BY  WILL.   HENRY  GANE. 


They  gather  around  in  the  sunny  hours, 

When  the  work  of  the  day  is  o'er, 
And  we  feel  a  pleasure  higher  far, 

Than  we  ever  felt  before  ; 
We  feel  that  a  heavenly  task 

Has  been  given  to  us  to  do, 
To  pilot  these  loving  little  ones, 

The  waves  and  the  billows  through  ! 


We  ask  no  work  of  higher  repute, 

We  crave  no  greater  renown 
Than  winning  a  harp  for  every  hand, 

And  for  every  brow  a  crown ; 
Of  making  the  boisterous  way, 

Smooth  for  the  little  feet ; 
They  will  find  enough  of  sorrow  and  care, 

In  mingling  life's  bitter  with  sweet. 


We  pray  the  God  of  nature's  realm, 

For  a  christian  heart  and  true, 
The  better  to  work  the  task  divine, 

Which  our  Master  gave  us  to  do ; 
To  give  us  a  kindlier  heart, 

And  a  happier  smile  alway; 
Better  let  love  on  her  airy  wings 

Chase  the  shadows  all  away. 


God  bless  the  loving  little  ones, 

That  meet  us  day  after  day, 
Give  them  hearts  as  pure  and  free 

As  the  silvery  billow's  spray ; 
And  when  their  journeys  are  o'er, 

Their  classes  forever  dismissed, 
Gather  them  home  to  thy  loving  arms, 

Beyond  the  old  ocean's  mist ! 


Ingersoll,   1873. 
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SELECTIONS. 


CHARLEY    BENTON'S    FIRST    SCHOOL 


He  was  1 8  years  old,  made  up  of  Nature's 
own  vitality,  and  developed  by  the  gymnas- 
tics of  farm  life — a  clean,  blue-eyed  young 
fellow,  with  a  broad  white  brow,  and  fun 
lurking  around  his  honest  lips.  He  was 
pitching  off  cornstalks  from  a  hay  rigging  in 
his  father's  barnyard,  when  trustee  Bancroft 
came  along  and,  leaning  over  the  barnyard 
gate,  shouted  staunchly  : 

"  Charley  what  do  you  say  ?  We  want 
you  to  teach  our  school  this  winter." 

"  O  yes,  I'll  teach  the  school  for  you," 
came  the  response,  carelessly. 

"  How  much  will  you  teach  for?"  asked 
the  trustee,  beginning  to  cut  notches  with 
his  knife  in  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Forty  dollars  a  month,  and  board  my- 
self." 

"  O,  you  can't  mean  that,  Charley,"  said 
the  trustee,  with  assurance.  "  We've  never 
paid  much  over  half  of  that.  We  ought  to 
get  you  for  less.  You're  a  beginner,  you 
know." 

At  this  Charley  Benton  turned  about  and 
looked  at  the  man  he  had  been  talking  with. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  throwing  his  brown 
curls  in  a  summersault  over  the  back  of  his 
head,  he  said  pointedly  : 

"  You  don't  mean,  Mr.  Bancroft,  that 
you  are  in  earnest  in  this  talk  ?" 

'T  am  most  certainly.     Why  not?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  I've  been  to  school 
all  my  life  with  these  boys  and  girls,  and 
we've  been  children    together.     Moreover, 

I've  arranged  to  go  to  1 ) Academy  next 

week,  for  the  winter." 

"  Well,  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  you 
know.  We've  been  talking  the  matter  over, 
and  thought  we'd  like  to  have  you  teach  for 
us.     How  much  will  you  take  ?" 

"Just  what  I  said,  Mr.  Bancroft.  If  I 
teach  I  must  be  paid  for  it."  There  was  no 
half-way  house  in  the  boy's  disposition.  A 
sad  face  would  send  a  tear  down  in  his  heart, 
and  a  niggardly  insult  would  feel  the  tonic 
of  his  fist. 


Mr.  Bancroft  whittled  away  at  the  notch 
awhile,  and  then  said  ; 

"  You'll  give  me  till  to-morrow  to  decide, 
I  suppose?" 

"  I'll  give  you  until  sundown."  And  at 
sundown  Charley  Benton  was  hired  to  teach 
the  winter  school  in  which  he  had  been  part 
and  parcel,  and  which  was  famous  for  its 
advanced  scholarship  as  well  as  for  having 
one  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  world  to  deal 
with.  That  was  Harvey  Raymond,  the 
Deacon's  son.  He  had  been  expelled  from 
school  for  the  past  four  or  five  successive 
winters,  and  was  a  conceded  reprobate.  The 
Deacon  was  an  odd  old  fellow,  with  enough 
of  Puritanic  notions  in  his  head  to  spoil  a 
dozen  ingenuous  children,  and  foster  a  race 
of  spiritless  blockheads  that  did  not  possess 
enough  energy  or  genius  to  storm  a  snow- 
castle.  Seeing  Charley  a  day  or  two  later, 
he  hallooed  to  him  : 

"  You  expect  to  teach  our  school  this 
winter,  Charley  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,   I  expect  to,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Harvey,"  growled  the  Deacon. 

"  Do  with  Harvey?  Why,  he  and  I  have 
always  been  good  friends." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  know  he 
always  disturbs  the  school.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him  ?" 

"  You  think  Harvey  a  bad  boy,  don't  you, 
Deacon  ? ' 

"Bad?  Of  course  I  do.  He  is  one  of 
the  worst  boys  1  ever  saw,  and  he'll  never 
know  anything.  He  will  give  you  trouble." 
And  the  Deacon  shook  his  head  ominously. 

"  Deacon,  I  don't  think  Harvey  a  bad 
boy.  He's  the  smartest  and  biggest  boy 
you've  got,  and  I  am  going  to  treat  him  ac- 
cordingly, and  advise  you  to  do  the  same. 
I  don't  think  yon  do  right  by  Harvey,  dea- 
con ;"  and  Charley  Benton  turned  his  blue 
eye  straight  on  the  deacon,  who  might  have 
thought  the  lad  a  conceited  young  adviser  if 
he  had  not  known  him  from  a  child. 
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Monday  morning  came,  and  school  open- 
ed with  half  a  hundred  pupils.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  young  women  Charley  had 
flirted  with,  and  twice  as  many  boys  about 
Charley's  age,  and  some  older  ones.  And 
heretofore  he  had  been  their  playfellow  and 
companion.  It  was  altogether  a  trying  time 
for  the  young  teacher,  and  his  face  might 
have  been  a  shade  paler  when  he  made  his 
opening  speech.  He  stood  up  quietly  for 
a  moment,  and  after  sending  a  look  straight 
into  each  individual's  face  said : 

"Scholars — You  and  I  have  been  play- 
mates and  pupils  together.  You  know  all 
about  me,  and  I  know  all  about  you.  The 
trustees  have  hired  me  to  teach  the  school 
this  winter,  and  have  pledged  themselves  to 
sustain  me  in  whatever  I  undertake,  right 
or  wrong.  I  intend  to  help  you  as  best  I 
can,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me.  More,  if 
there  is  a  single  scholar  here  who  does  not 
come  with  the  intention  and  desire  to  learn, 
I  want  him  to  leave  at  once ;  but  I  hope 
none  will  leave.  In  school  I  am  Mr.  Ben- 
ton. Out  of  school  I  will  be  Charley,  if  you 
like,  and  your  playfellow  as  heretofore." 

He  had  been  such  a  jolly,  fun-loving 
young  fellow  that  the  girls,  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  such  afavorite,  had  cackled 
over  the  fun  they  should  have  in  school,  and 
the  boys  had  crowed  in  a  proportionate 
manner.  But  his  speech  suggested  other 
possibilities,  and  they  at  once  recognized 
the  feeble  foundation  of  most  of  their  pros- 
pective mischief.  They  knew  him  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  never  failed  in  any- 
thing he  undertook  without  a  big  reason 
for  it. 

The  morning  session  passed  off  orderly 
and  well.  In  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  girls 
whom  Charley  had  flirted  with,  and  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  of  acquaintance, 
took  the  initiative  in  the  "fun."  He  allow- 
ed her  to  enjoy  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then, 
walking  to  where  she  sat,  bent  his  head 
down  to  her  ear,  and  whispered  very  confi- 
dentially, "  Maria,  I  wish  you  would  step  to 
my  desk  a  moment  ;  I  want  to  speak  with 
you." 

Maria  immediately  arose,  while  a  vision 
of  proffered  gallantry  flitted  through  her 
mind.  Charley  took  up  her  book,  following 
her,  and  requested  her  to  take  a  seat  until 
he  should  have  time,  as  he  was  busy  just 
then.  He  gave  her  a  seat  behind  a  high- 
fronted  desk,  where  she  could  see  no  one, 
and  where  she  sat  until  Charley    found  time 


to  talk  with  her,  which  was  after  the  scho- 
lars were  dismissed.  The  girls  went  out 
giggling  under  their  hoods,  and  one  or  two 
felt  a  little  jealous  of  Charley's  preference. 
But  they  never  found  out  what  he  said  to 
her,  and  as  he  did'nt  take  her  anywhere,  it 
remained  a  mystery.  That  Charley  did 
talk  to  her  we  know  of  a  certainty — talked 
until  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  in  hers,  and 
she  never  thereafter  displayed  any  inclina- 
tion for  that  kind  of  "  fun." 

Affairs  passed  off  smoothly  for  two  or 
three  days  after,  with  the  exception  of  Har- 
vey Raymond.  Charley  took  notice  in  a 
negative  sort  of  way  of  the  boy's  behavior, 
but  said  nothing  until,  at  the  fourth  day,  he 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  "  Harvey,  I 
wish  you  would  stop  after  school  a  moment. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

After  the  boys  and  girls  were  all  gone, 
Charley  passed  around  to  the  stove,  where 
Harvey  stood  tapping  the  top  of  it  with  his 
leather  mitten. 

"  Harvey,  you  and  I  have  always  been 
good  friends,  haven't  we  ?'"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"  Yes,  first-rate,  Charles.  There  isn't  a 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  I  like  better  than 
I  do  you." 

"Then  you  believe  I  am  your  friend,  and 
honest  in  what  I  say?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  that,  Charley." 

"Well,  now,  see  here,  Harvey.— You 
think  you    are  a  bad  boy,  and  stupid  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  I  am  ;  everybody  says 
so."  And  the  boys  chin  went  down  towards 
his  jacket. 

"  Harvey,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it. 
I  think  you  are  about  the  smartest  boy  in 
your  father's  family.  Which  of  your  brothers 
do  you  think  smarter  than  you  ?" 

"Joe.  He  reads  in  History,  and  I'm 
only  in  the  First  Reader." 

"  That  is  true  :  but  you  can  beat  us  all  in 
playing  ball  and  wrestling.  And  you  can 
outrun  us  all,  too,  can't  you,  Harvey  ?  ' 

"Yes,  I  can;  but  that  ain't  like  readin' 
and  cipherin',"  he  urged  strongly,  looking 
up  again. 

"  But  you  have  never  tried  to  excel  in 
those.  Now,  I  believe,  if  you  will  resolve 
to  study  with  all  your  might,  you  will  be 
ahead  of  Joseph  before  next  spring.  Harvey, 
I  want  to  be  proud  of  you.  I  believe 
you  have  the  stuff  in  you  that 
men  are  made  of,  and  I  want  you 
to  convince  vour  father  and  everybody  else 
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that  you  are  not  the  stupid  boy  they  have 
thought  you  were.  I  want  you  to  study 
hard  in  school,  and  if  you  need  any  help 
that  I  can  not  give  you  during  school  hours, 
I'll  help  you  after,  or  at  any  time  you  will 
come  to  me  at  my  room  at  father's.  There's 
too  much  of  you,  Harvey,  to  waste  your 
life  to  satisfy  some  people's  desire,  for  you 
haven't  an  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  who 
wants  you  to  know  anything.  But  I  do. 
Will  you  try  it,  Harvey  ?"  And  the  strong, 
true  hand  of  Charley  Benton  went  towards 
that  of  Harvey,  with  his  heart  in  it. 

A  strange  look  came  into  Harvey's  face — 
first  of  despair,  then  of  hope,  then  of 
triumphant  resolution ;  and  taking  the 
teacher's  hand  with  a  grip  like  life,  he  said, 
"  I  will,  Charley,  I  will !"  And  the  resolu- 
tion was  never  broken. 

The  scholars  began  to  wonder  among 
themselves  what  had  come  over  Harvey  Ray- 
mond, for  he  had  good  lessons  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  was  so  quiet.  About  a 
week  later,  the  Deacon  made  a  positive 
demonstration  : 

"  Charley,  what's  the  matter  with  Har- 
vey ?"  he  blurted,  half  savagely. 


"  Why,  I  didn't  know  anything  was  the 
matter  with  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  something  is  the  matter.  He  sits 
up  night  after  night  until  midnight,  poring 
over  his  books.  Now  I  want  to  know  what's 
the  matter — what  you've  been  doing  with 
him?" 

"  Only  treating  him  as  he  deserves,  and 
as  you  ought  to  have  treated  him  years 
ago;"  and  the  winner  of  souls  passed  on. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Harvey  rea- 
lized his  teachers  prophecy,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  finest  lawyers  in  the  Western 
States.  His  brother  Joe  runs  a  livery  es- 
tablishment ;  another  brother  tied  himself 
to  live  weight,  in  the  wav  of  marrying  a  for- 
eign girl  of  less  mental  calibre  than  his 
own ;  and  his  other  brother  peddles  stencil 
tools. 

As  for  Charlie  Benton,  he  is  still  young ; 
and  a  stronger,  braver,  truer  soul  does  not 
exist  out  of  heaven.  His  first  school  was 
typical  of  the  man  within  him,  and  the  man 
within  sits  enthroned  in  a  face  I  see  just 
over  my  shoulder,  and  which  I  honor  and 
love  above  all  others. 

MICHIGAN    TEACHER. 


THE  STUDY  OF    PENMANSHIP. 


If  there  is  one  branch  which  is  being  ne- 
glected more  than  any  other  in  our  primary 
schools,  it  is  Writing.  The  question  natu- 
rally suggests  itself,  Why  is  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  primary  education  so 
generally  treated  with  indifference  by  the 
teachers  ?  One  is  a  want  of  taste  for  the 
business  ;  another  is  a  feeling  that  they  have 
not  the  requisite  time  to  devote  to  writing 
without  interfering  with  other  duties.  One 
teacher  says,  "  I  can  not  teach  penman- 
ship •"  or  a  pupil  says,  "  I  can  not  learn  to 
write;"  and  the  parent  chimes  in  and  says, 
"  Writing  is  not  taught  in  our  school  as  it 
should  be."  Bring  the  necessary  enthu- 
siasm to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  show  the 
same  amount  of  zeal  in  this  as  in  other 
branches,  and  these  cries  will  no  longer  be 
heard.  But  I  did  not  set  out  intending  to 
theorize,  but  to  present  some  practical  hints 
and  give  my  own  method  of  teaching  pen- 
manship in  a  ''country  school"  of  forty-five 
to  fifty  pupils  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  at- 


tainment.    It  is  somewhat  as  follows,  modi- 
fied to  suit  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  I  do,  after  my  school  term 
opens  and  the  pupils  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, is  to  make  out  a  programme  of  each 
day's  labor,  noting  the  time  of  each  recita- 
tion and  the  number  of  minutes  occupied  by 
each.  Among  them  I  aim  to  give  thirty 
minutes  to  writing  ;  and  for  some  years  past 
I  have  had  the  writing  class  come  just  be- 
fore recess  in  the  forenoon.  The  programme 
is  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
school-room,  then  rigidly  adhered  to.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  school  that  each  one  will  be 
expected  to  write  at  that  time,  and  write 
just  thirty  minutes,  no  more  Or  less,  and 
write  at  no  other  time.  Those  who  are  not 
old  enough  to  use  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  use 
slates  and  long  pencils,  and  write  from  a 
copy  which  I  place  on  the  board  for  their 
use.  As  writing  books  with  copies  printed 
in  them  cost  but  little  more  than  blank 
paper,  I    always   recommend   the  children 
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to  procure  them — at  the  same  time  having 
candor  enough  to  tell  them  that  the  books 
contain  much  better  copies  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly write.  They  generally  comply  with  my 
request ;  but  if  any  do  not,  I  always  cheer- 
fully write  their  copies  for  them. 

In  the  graded  schools,  where  the  teachers 
have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  have  "  monitors,"  to 
pass  and  collect  the  books,  etc.  ;  but,  after 
repeated  trials,  I  have  come  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  a  better  way  in  our  country  schools 
is  to  let  each  one  take  care  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, keep  his  book  or  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
in  his  own  desk,  and  at  a  given  signal  quiet- 
ly arrange  them  preparatory  to  writing. 

My  first  remark,  before  the  class  begins 
to  write,  relates  to  position  and  the  holding 
of  the  pen.  Too  much  pains  can  not  be 
taken  just  here.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if 
Minnie's  fat  chubby  fingers  at  first  utterly 
refuse  to  straighten,  and  hold  the  pen  some- 
what like  a  blacksmith's  vice,  or  if  Oscar 
doggedly  gets  his  nasal  protuberance  so 
near  his  writing  that  what  he  puts  on  the 
paper  with  his  pen  he  is  in  danger  of  eras- 
ing with  his  nose.  Persevere  kindly  but 
firmly.  I  seat  myself  at  the  table  and  show 
them  the  proper  position,  and  also  all  the 
improper  ones  I  can  think  of.  Then,  if  I 
still  see  those  who  can  not  get  themselves 
in  position  without  physical  assistance,  I  go 
to  each  one  and  render  what  instruction  and 
assistance  seems  necessary. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  form.  Here  it 
is  very  necessary  to  make  a  free  use  of  the 
blackboard,  which  I  do  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  day's  exercise.  All  children 
have  ideals  of  form,  size,  relations,  and  pro- 
portions, even  if  they  are  not  born  penmen, 
and  by  placing  the  elements  before  them  on 
the  board,  it  will  stimulate  them  to  re-ar- 
range them. 

After  form  comes  naturally  in  order 
movement.  Let  form  and  movement  re- 
ceive due  attention,  and  always  combine 
them,  after  the  form  and  analysis  of  each 
letter  has  been  explained.  I  am  aware  that 
some  teachers  entirely  ignore  the  analysis  of 
the  letter  in  teaching  penmanship,  but  I  can 
not  produce  the  same  results  as  satisfactorily 
in  any  other  way  as  by  analyzing  each  letter, 
pointing  out  each  element  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  teach 
the  forms  of  the  different  letters  from  the 
board.     The  different  kinds  of  movement — 


as  finger  movement,  fore-arm-movement, 
and  whole-arm-movement,  can  each  be  il- 
lustrated from  the  blackboard. 

Correction  and  criticism  of  course  occupy 
a  large  share  of  my  time  during  each  lesson. 
I  make  it  a  point  to  examine  as  many  of  the 
books  at  each  lesson  as  possible,  and  those 
which  I  fail  to  reach  at  one  lesson  will  be 
the  first  requiring  attention  at  the  next.  In 
this  way  all  receive  a  fitting  share  of  in- 
srruction.  In  making  any  criticisms  or  cor- 
rections at  the  board,  always  secure  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  whole  school  before 
beginning.  Never  waste  your  powder.  Be 
sure  your  enemy  is  in  range.  Get  "  a  good 
ready"  before  you  start.  Never  pass  a  ser- 
ious fault  without  correction.  I  find  it  well 
to  make  special  correction  of  faults,  taking 
them  one  by  one,  till  each,  by  continued 
and  persistent  effort,  is  corrected. 

Frequently  draw  comparisons  between 
correct  and  incorrect  forms,  principles,  and 
movement.  In  criticising  a  scholars  work 
one  day,  if  I  see  any  effort  at  improvement, 
on  my  next  visit  I  always  commend  it  and 
rejoice  with  him  in  his  improvement.  Do 
not  draw  comparisons  between  scholars' 
work.  They  will  love  you  no  more  for  it, 
and  hate  their  neighbor  no  less. 

Enjoin  strict  quiet  during  writing,  and 
when  giving  instruction  to  one,  do  it  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice,  and  allow  no  scholar 
to  stop  his  own  work  to  hear  what  you  are 
saying  to  his  neighbor. 

As  to  the  incentives  to  be  used  in  secur- 
ing success  in  this  very  important  branch  of 
education,  I  think  one  of  the  strongest  is 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  the  teacher 
throws  into  his  work.  If  he  is  thoroughly 
alive  and  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  impart  the 
same  stimulus  to  his  school. 

Any  teacher  of  ordinary  ability,  by  de- 
voting one  half-hour  each  day  to  preparation 
for  the  work,  can  make  himself  so  conver- 
sant with  the  principles,  forms,  and  move- 
ments in  a  very  short  time,  that  he  will  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  make  the  subject  in- 
teresting to  his  school,  but  to  have  the  extra 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  making- 
improvement  himself,  and  will  begin  to  feel 
that  his  organs  of  form,  imitation,  construc- 
tiveness  and  ideality,  are  being  cultivated 
and  improved. 

MICHIGAN  TEACHER. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    AT    THE   LATE    COUNTY    BOARD  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


ARITHMETIC SECOND    CLASS. 

(Total  value  of  paper  200.) 

t.  Find  the  length  of  the  longest  chain 
that  will  exactly  measure  both  the  distances 
177  yds.   1  ft.  10  in.,  and  239  yds  1  ft.  2  in. 

2.  The  true  year  is  exactly  365  da.  5  h. 
4S  min.  49.7  sec,  and  the  common  year 
365  da;  show  that  the  following  rule  for 
leap  year  will  render  the  calendar  correct 
to  within  one  day,  for  a  period  of  4000 
years  : — (1.)  Every  year  that  is  exactly  div- 
isible by  4  is  a  leap  year  the  centennial 
years  excepted  ;  the  other  years  are  com- 
mon years.  (2.)  Every  centennial  year  that 
is  exactly  divisible  by  400  is  a  leap  year'; 
the  other  centennial  years  are  common 
years. 

3.  A&B  engage  in  trade  ;  A  invests  $6000 
and  attheendof  5  months  withdraws  a  certain 
sum.  B  puts  into  the  busines  $4000  and  at 
the  end  of  7  months  $6000  more  :  at  the 
end  of  the  year  A's  gain  is  $5800  and  B's  is 
$7,800.  Find  the  amount  that  A  with- 
drew. 

4.  A  pound  (Troy)  of  standard  gold  (22 
carats  fine)  is  coined  into  45  guineas  ;  if  the 
value  of  the  alloy  be  1  i-239ths.  thatofanequal 
weight  of  pure  gold,  find  the  value  of  the  al- 
loy per  pound  avoirdupois. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  5  to  10  places 
of  decimals,  and  deduce  the  values  of  the 
square  root  of  1.5,  (the  square  root  of  5)  +  1 
divided  by  (the  square  root  of  5)-i,  and  the 
square  root  of  0.55. 

6.  A  sold  to  B  a  lot  of  tea  which  cost 
him  $1,200,  B  sold  it  to  C  who  disposed  of 
it  for  $i,597"2o  :  if  each  of  the  three  mer- 
chants gained  the  same  rate  per  cent,  find 
the  prices  at  which  A  and  B  sold  the  tea. 

7.  When  exchange  at  New  York  on  Paris 
is  5  francs  16  centimes  per  $i,  and  at  Paris 
on  Hamburg  2^/%  francs  per  marc  banco, 
what  will  be  the  arbitrated  price  in  New 
York  of  1 1520  marc  bancos  of  Hamburg? 

8.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  coal  be  1  '250, 
how  many  tons  of  coal  (28  lbs  tothequarter) 
in  a  square  smile  of  coal  seam  whose  aver- 
age thickness  is  80  feet  ? 

0.  A  grocer  mixes  70  lbs  of  tea  with  40 


lbs  of  a  better  quality,  and  finds  that  the 
mixture  is  worth  62  3-1 1  cents  per  lb,  the 
difference  in  the  prices  being  20  cents,  find 
the  price  of  each  kind. 

10.  A  grain  dealer  expended  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  wheat, 
half  as  much  again  in  the  purchase  of  barley, 
and  twice  as  much  in  the  purchase  of  oats  : 
he  sold  the  wheat  at  a  profit  of  5%,  the  bar- 
ley at  a  profit  of  8%,  and  the  oats  at  a  profit 
of  10%,  receiving  altogether  $9,740.  Find 
the  sum  laid  out  in  each  kind  of  grain. 

11.  The  sides  of  a  rectangular  field  con- 
taining 27  A.  1  R.  8  P.,  are  as  21  to  13  : 
find  the  perimeter  of  the  field. 

12.  Two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram are  30  yards  and  40  yards  respectively  : 
one  of  the  diagonals  is  50  yards  ;  find  the 
other. 

ARITHMETIC THIRD  CLASS. 

Time — Three  Hours. 

2.  Bought  1944  feet  of  boards  at  $20^ 
per  M,  3150  feet  of  Scantling  at  $2.87^ 
perC,  and  175 12  of  Siding  at  $7.50  per  M  ; 
what  did  the  whole  cost  me  ? 

3.  40  lbs.  of  Standard  gold,(z>.  22  carats 
fine)  are  coined  into  1869  Sovereigns  ;  find 
the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  a  Sovereign. 

4.  Bought  640  bushels  of  barley  at  the 
rate  of  32  bushels  for  $20.08,  and  sold  it  at 
the  rate  of  10  bushels  for  $83^  ;  find  my 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

5.  A  does  3-5  of  a  work  in  11  days;  B 
then  comes  to  his  assistance  and,  together, 
they  finish  it  in  4  days  ;  how  long  would  it 
take  each  by  himself  to  do  the  work  ? 

6.  B  offers  C  a  horse  for  a  certain  price 
and  A  offers  him  one  for  one  third  less ;  B 
then  reduces  his  price  3-10,  and  A  reduces 
his  price  I-5,  at  which  prices  C  buys  both 
horses  for  $296  ;  find  each  man's  asking 
price. 

7.  Define  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Shew 
how  to  state  and  solve  a  question  in  simple 

I  proportion,  giving  fully  the  reasons  for  the 
different  steps. 

8.  An  Agent  receives  10  shillings  com- 
mission for  every  £9  19s.  n^  collected; 

I  he  receives  altogether  £<)  19s.    n^;  find 
the  amount  collected. 
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9.  A  speculator  bought  stock  when  it  was 
18%  below  par,  and  sold  it  when  it  was  10% 
below  par,  find  his  rate  of  gain. 

10.  If  4.35  lbs  of  bread  can  be  bought 
for  20  cents  when  wheat  is  $1. 1 5  per  bushel ; 
what  weight  of  bread  can  be  purchased  for 
$3.45  when  wheat  is  $1.80  per  bushel. 

11.  Find  the  cost  of  papering  a  room  12 
ft.  4  in.  high,  16  ft.  long,  and  14  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  the  paper  being  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
costing  60  cents  a  yard. 

12.  The  profits  of  a  garden  for  two  years 
were  $1,456  ;  the  profits  of  the  second  year 
being  8%  more  than  those  of  the  first :  find 
the  profits  for  each  year. 

HISTORY SECOND   AND  THIRD  CLAS-. 

Time — Two  Hours  and  a  half. 

Candidates  for  Third  Class  Certificates 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  first  ten  ques- 
tions of  this  paper. 

Candidates  for  Second  Class  Certificates 
will  omit  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  9. 

1 .  Give  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
1 1 .  of  England. 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  first 
of  the  Tudors  come  to  the  throne  ? 

3.  What  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  to 
what  did  the  passing  of  the  Act  immediate- 
ly lead  ? 

4.  Describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  seven  Bishops  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Give 
an  account  of  their  trial,  and  its  result. 

5.  When  did  the  Treaty  of  Union  pass 
the  Scottish  Parliament  ?     Mention  some  of  \ 
its  principal  articles. 

6.  Describe  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  American  War  of  Independence  ;  and  i 
write  brief  notes  of    the   War,   connected  1 
with     the    following     places : — Lexington,  | 
Saratoga,  York-town. 

7.  After  the   death     of    Alexander    the  I 


J  Great,  what  division    of    his   empire    was 
made  ? 

8.  Write  brief  historical  notices  of  Cam- 
byses,  Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas. 

9.  Notice  briefly  important  historical  oc- 
currences connected  with  the  names,  Cannae, 
Pharsalia,  Actium. 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Canada. 

11.  Describe  the  first  capture  of  Quebec. 
How  did  Quebec  come  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  ? 

12.  Describe  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
England  during  the  eleven  years  from  1629 
to  1640. 

13.  Give  an  account  of  what  was  done  at 
the  Convention  called  in  1688  by  William 
of  Orange. 

1 4.  What  led  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession ?  Mention  the  principal  victories 
obtained  by  Marlborough  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  By  what  treaty  was  the  war  closed? 
and  what  were  the  chief  terms  in  the  Treaty 
directly  affecting  Great  Britain  ? 

15.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  of  Sweden,  and  as  full  an  account  as 
time  permits  of  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


ANSWERS ARITHMETIC SECOND    CLASS. 

i.  7  13-iSths.  2.  Book-work.  3.  $2,000. 
4.  2  47-64  ths.  guineas.  5.  2-2360679774, 
'4490i35954,  2-6180339887,  -7453559924- 
6-  $1320,  $i452-  7-  $4744"i86.  8.  77- 
7857i42-7thstons.  9.  55c,  75c.  10.  $2000- 
$3000.  $4000.  11.  272  rods.  12.  50. 

ANSWERS ARITHMETIC — THIRD    CLASS. 

2.  $261-26814.  3.  113-00159  grains. 
4.  $158.40.  5.  183/3,  22.  6.  $160,  $240. 
7.  Book-work.  8.  ^"199441601-460800^3. 
9.  9  31-41  ths.  10.  47-9406^  lbs.  11.  $59- 
69/3.      12.  $700,  $756. 
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CANADA. 

— Mr.  Chauveau  will  resign  the  salaried 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

— The  Teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue- 
vale,  County  of  Huron,  meet  every  Saturday 
for  mutual  improvement.  An  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 

-Mr.  Moir,  Teacher  No.  8,  Blanshard, 
was  recently  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
arm  chair,  and  his  wife  a  china  tea  set,  as 
tokens  of  the  esteem  of  the  children  of  his 
school. 

— The  third  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  Glengary  was  held  at  Alexan- 
dria on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February.  The 
following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  en- 
suing year  : — A.  W.  Ross,  Inspector,  Presi- 
dent ;  A.  Kennedy,  1st  Vice-President; 
Mary  Hunter,  2nd  Vice-President ;  J.  L. 
Broughton,  Secretary-Treasurer ;  W.  Ruth- 
erford, B.  A.,  Librarian.  There  were  about 
70  teachers  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  all  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

Teachers'  Association. — The  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Huron  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Clinton,  on  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday,  14th  and  15  th  of  March. 
At  the  Saturday  meeting  the  following  two 
subjects  will  be  discussed,  viz:  "Are  our 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching 
sufficiently  practical  ?"  and  "  What  is  the 
natural  order  of  mental  development  ?"  Mr. 
R.  Ferguson,  of  No.  2,  McKillop,  is  expect- 
ed to  read  a  paper  on  the  former  subject, 
and  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  the  High  School,  Clin- 
ton, on  the  latter. 

— J.  R.  Miller  Esq.,  Inspector,  South 
Huron,  laid  befoie  the  County  Council  at 
its  recent  session  an  elaborate  report  con- 
taining much  valuable  information.  In  his 
Division  there  are  80  school  sections,  2  Ro- 
man Catholic  separate  schools,  and  one 
Protestant  separate  school.  9  new  school 
houses  had  been  built  during  the  year,  and 
Mr.  Miller  expects  16  will  be  built  during 
1873.  The  school  population  is  9.156,  of 
which  8,744  were  in  attendance  during  some 


ages 


part  of  the  year,  and  403  of  other 
making  a  total  entered  on  the  Registers  in 
1873,  9,147.  Boys  4,876;  girls,  4.271. 
The  attendance,  however  was  not  what  it 
should  be,  for  of  these  9,147  scholars,  only 
1,484  attended  from  150  to  200  days,  and 
only  349  more  than  200  days  during  the 
year.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teach- 
ers is  $347  25  ;  females,  $182  50.  Mr. 
Miller  adopted  largely  the  system  oi" written 
examinations,  and  found  most  of  the  schools 
below  his  expectations.  He  enumerates 
several  branches  in  which  there  were  gteat 
deficiencies,  particularly  composition — but 
gives  most  of  the  teachers  credit  for  a  desire 
to  do  the  best  they  could,  and  hopes  there 
may  be  future  improvement.  He  delivered 
55  lectures  during  the  year. 

St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Col- 
legiate Institute  Trustees,  J.  C.  Rykert, 
Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  was  re-elected  Chairman, 
and  Jas.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Secretary.  The 
institution  has  so  prospered  under  Mr. 
Hunter's  Headmastership  that  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  pupils  is  now  about  200,  and 
the  erection  of  another  large  wing  to  the 
building  has  become  indispensable.  As  a 
practical  recognition  of  Mr.  Hunter's  servi- 
ces the  Trustees  unanimously  resolved  to 
increase  his  salary  to  $1600  per  annum,  the 
increase  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  add  to  the  Institution  a 
special  class  in  Mercantile  Arithmetic  and 
Commercial  transactions,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  best  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness Colleges.  For  this  purpose  the  ser- 
vices of  a  thoroughly  practical  accountant 
will  be  at  once  secured.  A  leading  barrister 
of  St.  Catharines  has  also  kindly  proffered 
his  services  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  mer- 
cantile law.  It  is  intended  to  devote  the 
upper  floor  of  the  new  building  to  working 
laboratories  for  the  students  in  Chemistry, 
the  existing  arrangements  having  proved 
inadequate  to  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Laboratory.  Our  citizens 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Collegiate  Institute. — St. 
Catharines  News. 
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— Mr.  Howard  Hunter,  Principal  of  the 
St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
officially  notified  by  the  London  University 
that  his  pupil,  Mr.  Andrew  Pattullo,  has  car- 
ried off,  from  the  Lower  Province  competi- 
tors, the  Dominion  Scholarship  for  1872. 

Perth  Teachers1  Association. — The 
public  school  teachers  of  this  county  met  in 
Stratford,  on  the  8th  ult.  The  chair  was 
ably  filled  by  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Alexander. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual. 
Great  interest  in  the  work,  however,  was 
manifested  by  those  present,  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  much  useful  information  elicited. 
The  meeting  did  not  favor  the  adoption  of 
Township  Boards  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Steele 
opened  the  discussion,  "  What  motives  and 
incentives  to  study  should  be  appealed  to  !" 
A  long  discussion  ensued.  The  following 
were  mentioned  as  the  most  important  mo- 
tives :  Promotion,  usefulness,  a  desire  for 
information,  monthly  reports,  prizes,  and  a 
judicious  amount  of  praise.  The  following 
are  the  officers  for  the  current  year :  Mr. 
Alexander,  re-elected  President ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Moir,  1st  Vice-President;  Mr.  Laird,  2nd 
Vice-President  ;  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Messrs.  Stewart,  Donaldson  and 
Steele,  along  with  these  gentlemen  consti- 
tute the  Managing  Committee.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Auditor.  The  Association  meets  asain  on 
the  2nd  of  May. — Com. 

— The  Union  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  the  Town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  22nd  ult. 
The  President,  Mr.  Tytler,  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  one  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro.  tern.  Mr.  D. 
A.  Stewart  was  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. Then  followed  a  discussion  upon 
the  best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic, 
opened  by  Mr.  Stewart,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Scallion,  Blatchford,  Shipley,  Don- 
aldson and  the  President.  A  reading  by 
Mr.  Scallion  and  an  essay  on  History,  by 
Mr.  Moir,  upon  which  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed.  The  prize  offered  by  the 
Association  on  "  Plow  should  a  teacher 
render  himself  Popular,"  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Steele.  The  next  meeting  takes  place 
on  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  following 
subjects  will  be  illustrated :  A  lesson  in 
Grammar  by  Mr.  Goodboy  ;  Geography  to 
an  advanced  class,  by  D.  A.  Stewart ;  a 
reading  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson ;  Essays 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Stewart  and  Doupse.  Rev. 


Dr.    Waters   is   expected     to   address    the 
meeting.- — Com. 

Thames  Teachers'  Association. — The 
above  Association  met  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  in  the  Central  School,  Chatham, 
on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  February.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  Session,  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Harrison,  I.  P.  S.,  explained  the 
measures  he  proposed,  and  supported  at  last 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Provincial  Associa- 
tion, in  Toronto,  with  regard  to  the  : 
pointment  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  which  were :  That  the 
present  members  retain  office  during  pleas- 
ure, but,  in  addition,  that  Grammar  School 
Masters,  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Public  School  Teachers,  should  respective- 
ly have  and  exercise  the  power  of  electing  a 
member  of  such  Board  to  represent  their  in- 
terests at  its  meetings.  The  explanations  of 
the  President  were  received  by  those  pres- 
ent, and  the  proposed  measures  approved 
by  them.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Dresden  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May. 
The  regular  subjects  for  discussion  will  be, 
"  The  best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic:" 
"The  Township  system  of  Trustees,  in  all 
its  bearings."  It  was  also  decided  that  a 
second  meeting  of  the  Association  should 
be  held  in  Chatham,  during  the  week  of  ex- 
amination of  Teachers  in  July  next. 

The  East  Middlesex  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Feb.  14th  and  15th.,  Presidents.  P.  Groat 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  former 
meeting  read  and  adopted.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Petitions  received  and  adopted. 
18  new  members  were  received  and  signed 
constitution.  Moved  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  W.  D.  Eckert,  that  a  committee 
on  questions  be  appointed  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  answer  all  questions  put  or  addressed 
to  them  by  members  of  the  Association  on 
School  law  or  School  subjects.  Committee 
appointed,  Messrs.  Groat,  Eckert,  Lynam. 
Hoyt  and  Brown.  Illustration  of  teaching 
as  follows :  Mr.  Fleming,  Geography  for 
beginners ;  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy ;  Mr.  Lynam,  Singing;  Mr.  McColl, 
Reading;  Mr.  Eckert,  Penmanship;  Mr.  G 
Finchamp,  Human  Physiology.  Moved  by 
Mr.  Finchamp,  seconded  by  Mr.  More- 
house, that  this  Association  having  care- 
fully read  the  scheme  of  an  Elective  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ontario  Teacher,  take  exception  to  that 
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clause  which  restricts  the  right  of  voting  to 
first  class  Teachers  only.  Carried  unani- 
mously. Saturday  15  th,  President  in  the 
chair.  Moved  by  Mr.  Eckert,  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Stewart,  that  we,  the  members  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Middlesex  Teachers' 
Association,  believing  the  Ontario  Teach- 
er will  furnish  an  excellent  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  thereby  fill  a  want  long 
felt,  and  also  furnish  much  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  working  of  our  schools, 
hereby  promise  to  give  it  our  hearty  sup- 
port. Carried  unanimously.  Programme 
for  next  meeting  adopted.  Six  new  mem- 
bers admitted.  Report  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee read  and  adopted.  Mr.  Groat  left 
the  chair  which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  N. 
jarvis.  A  great  number  of  strangers  were 
here  admitted  and  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  on  Township  Boards.  Moved 
by  Mr.  Finchamp,  seconded  by  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  that  whereas  it  has  been  agitated 
throughout  the  country  the  necessity  and 
benefit  arising  from  a  change  from  Local  to 
Township  Boards,  we  cordially  agree  with 
the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  Township 
Boards,  believing  that  the  adoption  of  such 
would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Ontario.  Moved  in  amend- 
ment by  A.  C.  Stewart,  seconded  by  W.  H. 
Eckert,  that  we  regard  the  substitution  of 
Township  Boards  of  School  Trustees  as  an 
uncalled  for  change,  and  failing  to  see  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  change 
therefore  disapprove  of  it.  The  original 
motion  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  discussion  on  the  subject 
lasted  over  four  hours,  in  which  Messrs. 
Finchamp,  Groat,  Glashan,  Rev.  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Sec.  B.  of  Examiners,  W.  Armstrong, 
Reeve  Westminster,  E.  S.  Jarvis,  Deputy 
Reeve  Westminster;  and  many  others  made 
addresses  in  favor  of  the  motion. — Com. 

UNITED    STATES. 

—Newport,  R.  I.,  will  build  a  $130,000 
high  school  house  this  year. 

— The  School  Board  of  San  Francisco 
has  passed  a  rule  discouraging,  but  not  pro- 
hibiting, corporal  punishment. 

—Compulsory  education  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  several  State  Legislatures 
this  winter,  but  with  indifferent  success  so 
tar.  In  the  Eowa  House,  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision was  struck  out  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to 
fifty-four. 


— Prof.  Tyndall  has  generously  given  a 
good  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  late  lec- 
tures in  this  country  to  establish  scientific 
scholarships. 

— It  is  announced  that  a  generous  citizen, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  bequeathed  160  acres 
of  valuable  land,  near  that  city,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  institution  to  which  both  sexes 
are  to  be  admitted  and  taught  in  the  arts, 
trades,  and  related  sciences.  The  course  will 
be  free  to  those  unable  to  pay. 

The  new  school  code  of  California  went 
recently  into  effect.  By  it  only  holders  of 
first  grade  certificates  are  eligible  to  the 
County  Superintendency,  and  in  counties 
containing  two  thousand  people,  the  Super- 
intendent must  give  all  his  time  to  the 
schools.  School  grounds  must  be  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  shrubbery,  wherever 
practicable.  Equal  pay  is  allowed  to  male 
and  female  teachers  for  equal  labor. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  a  stout  octavo  volume, 
gives  some  facts  which  are  perfectly  char- 
acteristic of  the  city  and  its  people.  The 
fire  of  October,  1871,  destroyed  four  school- 
houses  in  the  North  Division,  but  they  were 
all  rebuilt  within  the  year :  none  of  the 
schools  were  closed  more  than  two  weeks  ; 
and  there  are  now  more  than  30,000  pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  public  schools — an  in- 
crease of  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

BRITISH    AND  FOREIGN. 

— Australia  has  just  enacted  compulsory 
attendance. 

— Paris  had  a  Free  School  of  Political 
Science  in  successful  operation  during  the 
past  year. 

— The  Germans  have  founded  no  new 
university  for  half  a  century.  Their  plan  is 
to  strengthen  what  they  have; 

— Saxony  has  lately  made  attendance  of 
young  artizans  and  others  for  three  years 
upon  evening  schools  compulsory. 

— Prussia  now  has  eighty-eight  normal 
schools,  five  of  them  for  women  alone.  In 
its  multitude  of  technical  schools  are  some 
for  booksellers  and  printers. 

— Austria  has  just  ordered  the  attendance 
upon  kindergartens  of  children  of  four  to 
six  years,  and  all  normal  students  are  to  be 
taught  Frcebel's  principles  and  practice. 
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— The  directors  of  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace  have  determined  to  open  a  School 
for  Practical  Engineering,  and  late  advices 
from  London  show  that  this  project  is  about 
to  be  put  iu  operation  under  very  favorable 
auspices.  The  lectures  will  comprise  all 
that  comes  within  the  province  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  locomotives,  station  gear,  roofs, 
and  the  manipulation  of  metal  and  timber ; 
and  the  Principal  promises,  by  a  series  of 
examinations,  to  test  the  attainments  of  his 
pupils. 

— A  new  association  has  been  formed  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  the  "  National 
Health  Society,'"'  which  has  for  its  object  the 
helping  of  every  person,  rich  and  poor,  to 
know  for  himself,  and  to  carry  out  practi- 
cally around  him  the  best  conditions  ofhealthy 
living.  The  steps  at  present  proposed  are 
the  holding  of  monthly  meetings  for  the 
reading  of  papers ;  the  establishing  of 
classes  for  instruction  in  various  branches  of 
sanitary  science  ;  the  delivery  of  free  popu- 
lar lectures  ;  and  the  formation  of  a  refer- 
ence library  and  an  information  office. 

— Singular  news  comes  from  Denmark. 
The  National  Parliament  has  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  a  dissolution  by  a  tremen- 
dous quarrel  over  a  public  school  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  This  bill  proposed  to  re- 
tain the  system  of  compulsory  popular  in- 
struction which  has  existed  in  Denmark  for 
more  than  two  generations,  by  extending  the 
age  of  obligatory  attendance  at  school  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  ;  it  ar- 
ranged the  courses  of  study  for  summer  and 
winter  in  such  a  way  that  the  smaller  chil- 
dren would  have  the  summer  time  princi- 
pally devoted  to  them  ;  while  in  the  coun- 
try the  principal  part  of  the  winter  teaching, 
when  no  agricultural  work  lays  claim  upon 
them,  was  left  to  the  elder  ones.  For  young 
people  above  fifteen  years  the  bill  opened 
the  prospect  of  voluntary  secondary  schools 
in  the  winter,  endeavoring  in  this  way  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  popular  high  schools. 

— The  plan  for  establishing  a  Technical 
College  in  Glasgow  is  now  assuming  a  some- 
what tangible  shape.  A  subscription  list 
has  just  been  issued,  in  which  we  find  that 
thirty  subscribers  have  contributed  no  less 
than  $56,000.  Subscriptions  of  $5,000  each 
have  been  given  by  the  firm  of  Robert  Na- 
pier &  Sons,  the  eminent  shipbuilders  and 


engineers;  Mr.  W.  Mongomerie  Neilson,  of 
the  Hyde  Park  locomotive  works,  and  son 
of  the  inventor  of  the  hot  blast ;  and  Mr. 
Tennant,  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  chemical  firms  in  the  world.  Of  the 
thirty  subscribers,  twenty-two  are  members 
of  the  general  committee.  It  is  proposed, 
when  $100,000  are  subscribed,  to  begin  the 
actual  organization  of  the  Techanical  Col- 
lege, establishing,  in  the  first  instance,  chairs 
for  naval  architecture  and  marine  mechani- 
cal engineering,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
weaving,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  dye- 
ing and  printing  on  textile  fabrics. 

— We  quote  the  following  particulars  re- 
garding the  organization  of  primary  schools 
in  Prussia  from  the  full  text  of  Minister 
Falk's  school  regulations,  as  published  In  the 
Reich s  unci  Staats  Anzeigcr : — 

"  In  the  one-class  schools  all  children  of 
or  above  the  prescribed  age  shall  be  in- 
structed during  the  same  hours  and  in  the 
same  school  room  by  one  common  teacher. 
The  whole  number  of  children  must  not  ex- 
eeed  eighty. 

"  In  the  one-class  primary  schools  the 
children  in  the  lowest  division  will  receive 
20  hours'  instruction  weekly,  and  those  in 
the  middle  and  upper  divisions  30  hours'  in- 
struction, including  gymnastics  for  the  boys 
and  needlework  for  the  girls. 

"  When  the  number  of  children  is  more 
than  eighty,  and  circumstances  do  not  al- 
low the  appointment  of  a  second  teacher, 
or  when  for  other  reasons  it  is  considered 
expedient,  a  half-day  school  may  be  estab- 
lished, with  the  approval  of  the  authorities, 
in  which  32  hours'  instruction  in  all  will  be 
given. 

"  When  there  are  two  teachers  in  a  school, 
the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  two  separate 
classes.  If  the  number  of  the  children  in 
the  school  exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
a  three-class  school  is  to  be  established,  with 
12  hours'  instruction  weekly  for  the  third 
class,  24  for  the  second  class,  and  28  for  the 
first  class. 

"The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  :  religion,  the  German  lan- 
guage (reading,  writing  and  speaking), 
arithmetic,  with  the  elements  of  geometry, 
drawing,  history,  geography  and  natural 
philosophy  :  besides  gymnastics  for  the 
boys  and  needlework  for  the  girls." 
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— We  again  solicit  items  of  educational  intelli- 
gence from  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

—Any  friends  sending  us  lists  of  subscribers  will 
oblige  by  writing  the  names  and  Post  offices  plainly, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  guard  against  mistakes. 

— Teachers  are  invited  to  send  us  any  practical 
hints  or  queries  that  may  occur  to  them  in  the  every 
day  work  of  the  School  Room. 

— We  purpose  opening  our  promised  department, 
the  "Teachers'  Desk,"  as  soon  as  our  readers  and 
contributors  will  manifest  sufficient  interest  in  it  to 
warrant  us  in  making  a  beginning. 

— We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute  in  this  month's 
issue.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Woods,  has  a  Provincial 
reputation  as  a  successful  and  accomplished  teacher. 

— The  Globe  has  lately  published  some  answers  to 
questions  at  the  recent  examinations,  which,  though 
not  very  creditable,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  representation  of  the  attainments  of 
teachers  in  this  Province. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  exer- 
tions put  forth  to  extend  our  circulation  by  In- 
pectors  and  others.  Our  subscription  list  has  large- 
ly increased  during  the  past  month,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  effort  we  are  put- 
ting forth  to  fill  a  want  long  felt  in  this  Province  is 
meeting  with  very  general  approval.  School  In- 
spectors are,  generally  speaking,  in  the  best  position 
to  aid  us,  and  many  of  them  have  already  nobly 
come  forward,  and  sent  us  large  lists  of  subscribers. 
Inspectors  unable  to  work  for  us,  would  greatly 
oblige  by  sending  the  names  of  active  teachers  who 
would  act  as  agents  in  the  several  Townships  of  their 
School  Divisions. 

— An  esteemed  correspondent  asks  us  to  open  a 
mathematical  department  in  the  Teacher.  We  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  so,  but  will  give  the  sub- 
ject our  attention.  The  same  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following  problem,  which  we  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers,  and  solicit  answers  : 

"There  are  7  debentures,  each  of  the  value  of 
$100,  and  dated  March  1st,  1873,  payable  in 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  years  respectively,  and  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  as  each  deben- 
ture falls  due.  What  must  be  the  purchase  money 
for  said  debentures,  so  as  to  realize  8  per  cent,  on  the 
investment?  B.   R.  w." 


— We  observe  a  well  written  communication  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  from  Mr.  McQueen  of  Kirkwall, 
in  which  Township  and  Local  Trustee  Boards  are 
very  ably  discussed.  The  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  very  clearly  stated  and  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal.  He  closes  the  article  by  proposing  that 
Township  Councils  should  be  empowered  to  receive 
a  statement  from  the  Trustees  of  each  section  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  might  require  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  then  levy  the  same  rate  on  the 
whole  Township,  collect  the  amount  at  the  same 
time  as  other  taxes  are  collected,  and  hand  over  to 
each  Board  of  Trustees  the  amount  they  severally 
required.  This  he  says  would  give  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  Township  Boards  without  any  of  their  disad- 
vantages. 

— -The  School  Bill  promised  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment was  brought  down  a  few  days  ago  'and  con- 
tains no  important  amendments  whatever.  It  is 
merely  a  consolidation  of  the  Public  School  Acts  of 
former  years.  We  regret  that  no  effort  was  put 
forth,  as  promised  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  ad- 
dress, to  introduce  the  elective  element  into  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  We  fail  to  see  any 
reason  whatever  for  continuing  a  system  of  absolu- 
tism so  much  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions. A  council  of  nine  that  during  a  whole 
year  could  not  muster  more  than  a  bare  quorum  of 
five,  cannot  be  such  a  very  useful  legislative  body  as 
to  deserve  a  much  longer  lease  of  life.  We  see  also 
that  the  much  agitated  system  of  Township  Boards 
of  Trustees  is  left  optional  as  before.  While  we  re- 
joice at  the  consolidation  of  our  School  Laws,  we 
regret  that  there  is  no  effort  made  to  provide  for 
their  administration  on  a  broader  basis  and  to  extend 
to  the  parties  interested  more  control  over  matters, 
which  are  to  them  of  the  highest  importance. 

— We  observe  by  the  Estimates  brought  down  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  that 
the  Government  propose  to  deal  more  liberally  this 
year  with  the  Superannuated  Teachers  than  they 
did  last.  The  total  amount  paid  in  1872  to  Super- 
annuated Teachers  was  $11,944.77  ;  of  this  sum  the 
teachers  contributed  by  their  own  subscriptions 
$10,963.71  ;  reducing  the  appropriation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment down  to  the  small  sum  of  $981.06.  The 
Estimates  for  1873  propose  to  allow  the  sum  of 
$19,608  for  Superannuation.  Assuming  the  con- 
tributions  for   1873    to  amount   to  the  same  as  the 
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previous  year,  the  Government  will  be  contributing 
nearly  $9000  of  the  public  funds  for  aiding  worn 
out  teachers — the  number  of  whom  receiving  aid 
last  year  was  142.  This  will  enable  the  Education 
Department  to  appropriate  a  larger  sum  for  each 
year's  service  (unless  the  number  of  Superannuated 
Teachers  increases  largely, )  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  heretofore.  The  largest  amount  paid  any 
teacher  last  year  was  $170  ;  the  smallest  $12.  The 
amount  appropriated  tor  the  current  year  will  pro- 
bably bring  up  the  pension  to  $6  for  each  years'  ser- 
vice, being  the  amount  originally  aimed  at.  The 
low  salaries  received  by  teachers,  in  many  cases, 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  against  the 
wants  of  old  age  and  infirmity,  and  we  hope,  not 
only  to  see  the  salaries  increased,  but  a  much 
larger  contribution  made  towards  those  who  have 
spent  their  best  years  in  a  profession  that  does  not 
bring  much  pecuniary  reward. 

— The  article  in  the  January  Number  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher,  though  somewhat  severely 
criticised,  has  been  all  but  universally  approved  of, 
hy  the  friends  of  education  in  the  Province.  A 
slight  objection,  however,  has  been  made  to  the  pro- 
position restricting  the  franchise  to  First  Class  Pro- 
vincial Teachers.  The  Mail  has  characterised  this 
as  "most  illiberal."  Now  while  in  a  certain  sense 
it  is  not  as  liberal  as  might  be  desirable  by  some,  it 
is  far  more  liberal  than  the  system  now  existing. 
At  present  neither  are  teachers  of  any  kind  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  nor 
have  First  or  Second  Class  Teachers  a  voice  in  the 
appointments  made.  Our  proposal  then,  is  not 
fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  "  illiberality  "  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Elective  principle  in  every 
shape  or  form. 

We  observe  that  in  some  cases  teachers  them- 
selves have  objected  to  our  basis  of  representation. 
Our  reply  is  that  the  hints  thrown  out  by  us  were 
made,  partially  to  elicit  discussion,  and  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  find  the  profession  giving  the  subject 
some  attention.  To  us  as  advocates  of  the  scheme 
it  would  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  widest  possible  limits,  and  if  it  is  felt 
desirable  that  Second  Class  Teachers  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  two  members  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  any 
opposition  will  be  ofiered  by  us.  But  we  felt  and 
still  feel,  that  there  are  many  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons for  the  restriction  we  at  first  proposed.  By 
maintaining  this,  we  do  not  by  any  means  cast  re- 
flections upon  the  very  large  and  useful  class  that 
would  be  excluded.  Any  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise must  begin  and  end  at  some  point.  Politically 
the  franchise  is  now  withheld  from  a  large  class  of 
our  population,  many  of  them  just  as  intelligent  and 


capable  of  exercising  it  judiciously,  as  the  majority 
of  those  who  enjoy  it.  Upon  those  only  is  it  con- 
ferred who  fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  no  one  is 
prevented  from  complying  with  those  conditions. 
So  ia  our  case.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  the 
holding  of  a  First  Class  Certificate.  This  no  teach- 
er is  prevented  from  attaining  to.  And  it  was  to 
give  an  additional  inducement  to  all  to  exert  them- 
selves to  attain  this  qualification,  that  we  drew  the 
distinction  to  which  objection  is  now  made. 

A  similar  objection  might  be  made  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Inspectors  from  First  Class  Teachers.  The 
mere  literary  superiority  which  they  possess  would 
not,  of  itself,  qualify  them  for  their  responsible  posi- 
tions. In  point  of  experience  and  skill  as  teachers 
they  may  not  be  in  advance  of  many  holding  Second 
Class  Certificates.  But  the  fact  that  they  worked 
themselves  up  to  the  highest  round  of  the  profession- 
al ladder,  gave  them  a  precedence,  which  we  feel 
satisfied,  they  fully  merit.  To  confer  the  franchise 
upon  those  attaining  similar  distinction,  but  who 
were  not  Inspectors,  would  be  carrying  out  the  same 
principle.  And  our  hope  is,  that  before  many 
years,  the  majority  and  not  the  minority,  as  it  now 
is,  will  be  men  whose  scholarship  will  entitle  them 
to  any  privilege  which  the  Government  in  its  wis- 
dom may  see  fit  to  confer  upon  them.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  we  insert  the  following  com- 
munication : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ontario  Teacher, 

Sir, — I  consider  the  remarks  made  by  you  in  the 
first  issue  of  your  journal  relative  to  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  highly  pertinent,  and  I 
agree  with  you  that  a  re-construction  of  that  body 
on  the  principle  of  representation  is  very  desirable. 
I  would,  however,  urge  some  objections  to  voting 
being  confined  exclusively  to  First  Class  Provincial 
Teachers.  Would  it,  I  ask,  be  fair,  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  profession,  many  of  whom  are  doing 
useful  and  important  work,  should  be  ignored  in 
those  matters  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  concerned, 
as  for  instance  the  Superannuation  Fund  to  which 
all  male  teachers  contribute  alike  ?  Many  teachers 
who  hold  first  class  certificates  under  the  old  law 
cannot  expect  more  than  a  second  on  the  programme 
when  their  present  certificates  are  annulled;  some  of 
them  are  men  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  from 
family  circumstances  cannot  devote  that  time  which 
is  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  first  class 
Provincial  certificate.  There  are  also  a  few  teachers, 
not  many  I  believe,  who  hold  old  first  class  life  cer- 
tificates for  particular  counties,  which  certificates 
are  perpetuated  by  the  School  Act;  should  these 
persons  be  excluded  from  voting  more  than  the  old 
county  Superintendents  who  are  now  Inspectors 
by  virtue  of  their^previous  offices,  or    High   School 
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Teachers  who  hold  certificates  and  are  not  Univer- 
sity graduates  ?  There  is  none  of  this  exclusiveness 
in  the  medical  or  legal  profession,  and  why  should  it 
be  in  the  case  of  the  Public  School  Teacher? 

If  teachers  are  to  be  represented  in  the  Conncil  of 
Public  Instruction  I  would  say  let  that  representa- 
tion be  universal  to  all  who  have  been  for  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  years  engaged  in  the  profession, 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  make  their  employment  a 
permanency,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
are  many  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  Province  of 


Ontario  who  do  not  hold  first  class  Provincial  cer- 
tificates, but  at  the  same  are  not  void  of  intelligence, 
and  are  fully  competent  to  form  opinions  and  sug- 
gest improvements  relative  to  the  School  law  and 
its  workings,  in  which  all,  apart  from  classification, 
have  a  common  and  united  interest. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

A  Public  School  Teacher. 
February,  19th,  1873. 


SELECT  POETRY. 


TO  THE  TEACHER. 

Toil,  teacher  toil  ; 

Prepare  the  soil ; 
Go  forth  to  sow  the  precious  seed, 
To  pluck  up  noxious  plant  and  weed  : 

Toil  teacher,  toil. 

Pray,  teacher,  pray, 

Ask  God  to-day 
To  fill  thy  soul  with  grace  and  might, 
That  thou  may'st  do  and  teach  the  right 

Pray,  teacher,  pray. 

Hope,  teacher,  hope  : 

The  promise  take — 
Faint  not  and  thou  shalt  surely  reap 
In  season  due.     Bear  trials  well ; 
Let  each  day's  work  thy  patience  tell : 

Hope,  teacher,  hope. 

On,  teacher,  on  ; 

The  joy  be  thine, 
Rightly  to  instruct  from  day  to  day, 
To  lead  one  mind  in  wisdom's  way — ■ 


The  bliss  will  all  thy  care  repay  : 
On,   teacher,   on. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT. 

BY  BISHOP  DOANE. 

Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy, 

With  his  marble  block  before  him, 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy, 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 
He  carved  the  dream  on  that  shapeless  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  : 
With  heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone — 

He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we  as  we  stand 

With  our  soul  uncarved,  before  us  ; 
Waiting  the  hour,  when  at  God's  command, 

Our  life-dream  passes  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then,  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives  that  ansrel  vision. 
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PUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS. 


To  the  young  teacher,  his  first  public  ex- 
amination is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Much  depends  upon  the  appearance  which 
his  school  may  present  to  his  constituents, 
and  the  thoroughness  which  his  pupils  may 
evince  in  the  varied  exercises  in  which  they 
may  be  examined.  He  looks  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  nervous  trepida- 
tion to  the  hour  when  the  visitors  may  be 
expected  to  present  themselves,  and  passes 
mentally  over  in  review  all  his  classes  to  as- 
sure himself  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  a  public  exam- 
ination several  things  are  necessary.  Pri- 
marily, however  we  must  mention,  thorough- 
ness. Indeed  we  might  say  that  every  ele- 
ment essential  to  a  successful  school  is  also 
essential  to  a  public  examination.  We  lay 
it  down  as  indisputable  that  no  school  de- 
serves the  name,  in  which  every  scholar  is 
not  well  grounded  in  every  branch  he  pre- 
sumes to  sudy.     Secure  this,  and  no  teacher 


need  have  much  fear  but  his  scholars  will 
acquit  themselves  well  before  the  public. 
And  here  let  me  guard  teachers  against  an 
error,  if  not  a  crime,  which  many  of  them 
commit,  that  is  special  cramming  for  public 
exhibitions.  We  have  known  in  many 
cases  in  our  experience  that  the  teacher  had 
prepared  a  regular  set  of  questions,  that 
certain  scholars  knew  that  such  and  such 
questions  would,  in  all  probability,  be  asked 
of  them  and  that  thus  prepared  they  would 
have  no  excuse  if  they  failed.  Now  while 
we  trust  that  such  cases  of  cramming  are 
few.  while  the  greater  number  of  our  teach- 
ers, particulaaly  those  of  the  present  day, 
are  men  of  high  honor  and  incapable  of 
stooping  to  conduct  so  base,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  things  have  been 
done.  And  lest  any  teacher  should  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  stoop  to  a  repetition  of 
this  course,  we  would  remark  that  to  him- 
self and  to  his  pupils  there  could  be  nothing 
so  demoralizing,  nothing  calculated   so  to 
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demean  his  manhood  and  to  disqualify  him 
for  the  high,  honorable,  and  responsible  du- 
ties of  a  Public  School  Teacher. 

To  the  pupils  such  conduct  is  particularly 
injurious.  They  know  that  whatever  credit 
they  may  receive  for  cleverness  is  a  sham. 
They  know  that  they  are  deceiving  their 
parents  and  guardians  by  appearing  to  be 
what  they  are  not  in  reality.  And  having 
thus  been  trained  to  deceive,  need  we  won- 
der if,  in  later  years,  they  will  practice  such 
conduct  on  a  larger  scale.  Besides  this, 
they  find  out  that  mere  surface  may  be 
made  to  pass  for  efficiency.  They  were 
considered  clever  at  the  public  examina- 
tion— parents,  and  visitors  and  Trustees 
complimented  them  on  theii  efficiency — a 
compliment  they  knew  they  did  not  de- 
serve; then  why  not  extort  compliments  and 
applause  from  the  public  in  after  years  by 
the  same  superficial  and  deceptive  means  ? 

Our  next  advice  to  the  Teacher  prepar- 
ing for  a  public  examination  is  to  practice 
roery  day  what  he  would  wash  to  see  his 
scholars  do  in  public.  A  great  many 
teachers  fail  in  satisfying  either  themselves 
or  the  public,  because  their  examinations 
are  mere  holiday  exhibitions.  Like  David 
with  the  armour  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed, neither  themselves  nor  their  pupils 
feel  easy  under  the  restraints  which  they 
believe  to  be  necessary  for  such  occasions. 
Had  they,  however,  always  practised  every 
thing  believed  requisite  to  please  the  pub- 
lic and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
their  pupils  would  perceive  no  difference 
between  public  examinations  and  ordinary 
days,  except  the  presence  of  visitors.  The 
usual  routine  would  be  easily  and  naturally 
performed,  the  teacher  would  have  no  fear 
of  irregularities,  but  every  scholar,  as  nat- 
ural and  easy  as  a  trained  corps  of  grena- 
diers, would  attend  to  every  order  and  per- 
form every  duty. 

In  regard  to  the  party  who   should   con- 

ct  the  examination  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     It  is  held  by  some    that 


nobody  but  the  teacher  himself  should  ex- 
amine the  various  classes.  Others  hold 
that  they  should  be  entirely  entrusted  to 
strangers.  To  the  public  generally  the  lat- 
ter is  the  most  satisfactory.  There  would 
be  in  this  case  no  danger  of  their  appre- 
hending any  thing  like  cramming  to  have 
been  done.  And  if  the  pupils  are  well  up 
in  their  work  there  need  be  no  fear  but  a 
judicious  examiner  will  draw  out  of  them 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do  them  justice.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  might  be  better  for 
the  teacher  first  to  examine  a  class,  and  af- 
terwards to  allow  any  other  persons  to  pro- 
pose such  questions  as  they  saw  fit.  Schol- 
ars if  not  very  kindly  handled  feel  uneasy 
when  questioned  by  a  person  with  whom 
they  are  unacquainted.  Not  knowing  his 
disposition,  they  are  sometimes  afraid  to 
answer  even  when  strongly  convinced  they 
know  what  to  say.  To  remove  this,  any 
teacher  taking  charge  of  a  fellow  teacher's 
classes,  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  se- 
cure their  confidence,  and  by  kindness  of 
tone  and  gentleness  of  manner  enlist  their 
sympathies.  This  once  done  he  may  pro- 
pose questions  of  any  kind,  and  whether 
answered  or  not  there  will  be  no  danger 
that  the  pupils  will  entirely  lose  confidence 
in  themselves. 

To  those  in  the  habit  of  attending  public 
examinations  we  might  also  drop  a  hint. 
Some  pronounce  an  examination  a  failure 
if  a  question  or  two  is  missed.  Should  a 
scholar  fail  to  work  out  some  problem  on 
the  black-board  or  give  an  incorrect  answer, 
the  teacher  is  at  once  charged  with  negli- 
gence. Now  this  is  unfair.  Every  person 
in  everything  he  does,  must  allow  a  certain 
margin  for  loss.  It  is  done  in  business,  it 
is  done  at  University  examinations,  in  fact 
everywhere.  Then  why  not  allow  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils  the  same  indulgence  ? 

The  main  feature  of  a  public  examina- 
tion should  be  to  let  Trustees  and  visitors 
see  in  one  day,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
ordinary  work   of   the    school.      Passing    in 
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review  the  work  of  the  whole  quarter,  the 
object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  show 
what  the  pupils  have  done  and  how  well. 
The  public  should  see  for  themselves  that 
this  work  has  been  honestly  and  fairly  done, 
and  that  without  special  preparation   or  ex- 


tra gilding,  the  school  reflects  on  that  oc- 
casion its  normal  degree  of  efficiency.  To 
give  them  this  opportunity  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree, should  be  the  teacher sobject,  and  no 
more. 


LIFE    FORCE  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACHING. 


BY    AN    OCCASIONAL   CONTRIBUTOR. 


One  of  the  greatest  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  few  years  is  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  the  indestructibility  of  force 
and  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  is  now 
known  and  admitted  by  those  most  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  Physical  Science,  that, 
though  force  may  be  transformed ;  though 
mechanical  motion  may  be  converted  into 
heat ;  through  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
chemical  affinity  are  convertible  into  each 
other,  no  force  in  the  universe  is  ever  lost  or 
destroyed. 

It  is  also  a  known  and  admitted  fact  that 
certain  well  defined  analogies  may  be 
traced  between  the  world  of  mind,  and  the 
world  of  matter.  Not  wishing  to  be  tedious, 
I  would  refer  to  the  single  instance  of  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  law  of  Gravi- 
tation, and  the  law  of  Love,  both  univer- 
sal and  most  beneficial  in  their  operation ; 
the  one  binding  in  order,  harmony,  and 
beauty  the  material  universe — the  other 
cementing  together,  in  purity,  moral  recti- 
tude, and  consequent  happiness,  all  orders 
of  God's  intelligent  creatures.  Is  it  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  indestructibility  of  the  forces 
in  the  material  world,  and  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  those  forces  springing  from 
man's  moral  and  mental  being? 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  that 
Life  Force  which  one  human  being  exerts 
upon  others,  and  which  may  otherwise  be 
called  his  moral  and  intellectual  influence's 


wholly  indestructible.  The  "  Life  Force  "' 
which  we  now  exert,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  will  continue  to  affect  all  succeeding 
generations  ;  it  will  sweep  on  through  the 
long  ages  of  the  Hereafter,  transformed,  in- 
deed, it  may  be,  but  unchanged  in  charac- 
ter, like  an  ever  widening  ripple  on  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity.  How  solemn,  then, 
is  man's  position  !  How  tremendous  his  re- 
sponsibility !  Not  only  is  his  every  thought, 
word,  and  act  recorded  ;  not  only  is  his 
life's  biography  daily  accurately  written,  and 
yet  to  be  revealed  before  the  gaze  of  earth's 
assembled  nations,  but  his  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  character  will  have  its  reward, 
and  find  its  reflex  through  all  time  to  come  ! 
How  important,  then,  that  we  should  ap- 
ply ourselves  with  all  diligence  lo  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  character  that  instead  of 
extending  its  blighting  and  poisonous  in- 
fluence through  all  the  never-ending  future, 
it  may  descend  the  stream  of  time  loaded 
with  blessings  and  benefits  to  posterity  ! 
It  is  a  solemn  and  impressive  truth  that  we 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other ;  that  the 
influence  of  others  upon  ourselves  consti- 
tutes a  very  considerable  part  of  that  for- 
mative process,  by  which  we  are  trained 
and  educated  for  our  eternal  destiny.  But 
how  much  more  solemn  and  impressive 
does  this  truth  become  when  we  reflect 
that  this  influence  must  go  beyond  the 
present  or  even  the  bounds  of  our  life-time, 
forever  undying  ond  undiminished  •  that    in 
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short  our  moral  and  mental  -'■  Life  Force " 
never  can  be  destroyed.  And  we  may  ap- 
propriately note  here  another  and  important 
analogy.  It  is  a  law  of  Physical  Science 
that  the  resultant  of  a  force  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  magnitude,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  greater  the  force  the  greater 
is  the  effect  it  produces.  And  is  it  not 
equally  true  that  the  greater  our  "Life 
Force/'  tie  greater  will  be  our  influence 
whether  for  good  or  evil  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance,  first,  that  our 
moral  and  mental  energies  >1  ould  be  turned 
in  the  right  direction,  and  next  that  they 
should  be  made  as  strong  and  enduring  as 
possible. 

To  no  one  are  the  lessons  these  remarks 
are  designed  to   convey   of  greater  impor- 
tance than  to  the   teacher   of  youth.     The 
responsibility  that  rests  upon    all   is   great, 
but  in  the  teacher's  case  it   is  still  greater. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  a   large   num- 
ber of  human  beings  who  place  in  him  im- 
plicit confidence,  and  whose  "  Life  Force," 
being  much  weaker  than  his  own,  are   sus- 
ceptible of  deep   and   lasting   impressions. 
Every  word,  every  look,  every  action,  every 
thought  even,  has  its  influence  on  the  tender 
minds  committed  to  his   care— an  influence 
that  will  never  die.     No   teacher   can,   by 
any  possibility,  fathom  fully  the  remote   un- 
ending   chain    of  consequences    resulting 
from  his  instruction  and  example.  Teacher! 
how  great  is  the  necessity   for   careful   pre- 
paration,   a  well  formed  character,  and   a 
circumspect  walk  and   conversation   before 
your  pupils  !  When  you   exhibit  laziness  in 
!he  school  room,  you  can  not,  if  you  would, 
avoid  exerting  an  influence  to  produce  lazy 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  grow  up  to  be  lazy 
men  and  women,  who,  in  their  turn  will  ex- 
ert   an    influence   upon    others,  and    thus 
through  all  time  aid  in  swelling  the  pauper- 
ism,   shiftlessness,  and  misery   of  society. 
Untruthfulness  and  dishonesty  in  the  teacher 
will  infallibly  bear  fruit  in  the  falsehood  and 
dissimulation  of  the  child's   after   life,    and 


its  consequent  unending  succession  of  sim- 
ilar influences.  Carelessness  and  inaccu- 
racy on  his  part  may,  perhaps,  ages  far  in 
the  future,  be  one  of  the  responsible  causes 
of  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  resulting 
in  fearful  disasters.  A  passionate  disposition 
and  irritable  temper  may  continue  to  rouse 
and  embitter  strifes,  animosities,  and  hat- 
reds, which  may  even  lay  fruitful  nations 
desolate  beneath  the  soourge  of  war.  Nay, 
even  such  seemingly  insignificant  things  as 
a  cross  look,  a  harsh  word,  a  rough  rebuke, 
or  a  slovenly  appearance,  are  simply  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  teacher's 
"  Life  Force,"  and  as  such,  the  media 
through  which  he  conveys  influence,  not 
only  to  his  own  pupils  but  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  Malignant  passions  and 
virions  propensities  in  the  teacher  will  not 
only  produce  corresponding  evils  in  his 
pupils,  but  will,  through  them,  go  out  on 
their  fearful  errand  of  wrath  and  ruin, 
tearing  and  torturing  the  very  vitals  of  so- 
ciety, and  finding  no  place  for  rest  or  re- 
laxation till  they  find  full  play  and  an 
abiding  dwelling  place  in  the  home  of  lost 
souls. 

On  the  other  hand  how  different  are  the 
consequences  of  "  Life  Force  "  exerted  in 
a  contrary  direction  !  Industry  in  the  teacher 
inevitably  causes  industrious  habits  in  his 
pupils,  and  as  inevitably  aids  in  bringing 
about  that  verv  desirable  state  of  society 
when  diligent  and  honest  labor,  thrift  and 
economy,  and  consequent  comfort  and  hap- 
piness shall  reign  supreme  and  universal. 
Truth  and  candor  will  help  to  banish,  not 
only  from  his  school,  but  from  the  world  of 
the  future,  the  monster  evils  of  lying  and 
deception,  and  introduce  the  prevalence  of 
general  veracity  and  mutual  confidence. 
Kindness,  good  temper  and  constant  self-control 
will  assist  in  removing  brawls  and  discords, 
in  softening  the  violence  of  passion,  in  re- 
pressing angry  and  rebellious  uprisings,  and 
in  bringing  about  the  time,  yet  in  the  far 
I  future  when  the  nations  shall  "  learn  war  no 
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more."  Neatness  and  cleanliness,  without 
foppishness  or  pedantry,  and  a  due  regard 
to  (esthetic  cultivation,  will  do  much  to  pro- 
duce a  general  regard  for  decency  of 
personal  appearance,  and  foster  that  love  of 
the  beautiful  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  our  civilization,  and  is, 
indeed,  one  of  our  closest  links  of  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  world.  Thoroughness 
and  accuracy  are  doubtless  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  perpetuating  those  habits  of 
dose  attention,  and  constant  thoughtful- 
ness,  so  necessary  in  preventing  distressing 
accidents  to  life  and  property,  and  saving 
mankind  from  immense  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. Charity,  virtuous  principles  and 
true  generosity  of  soul,  will  not  only  elevate 
his  own  school,  but  will,  through  them,  go 
forth  on  their  mission  of  peace  and  love, 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  race,  puri- 
fying their  affections,  binding  them  in  cor- 
dial fraternity,  and  by  the  aid  of  heavenly 
grace  leading  them  to  that  land  of  bliss 
where  all  high  and  noble  sentiments  will 
have  full  and  legitimate  sway  for  ever  and 
ever  ! 

Let  no  teacher  imagine  that  because  these 
results  are  not  always  seen  immediately, 
they  are  therefore  unreal,  and  merely  hy- 
pothetical. The  forces  which  pervade  the 
regions  of  space  often  lie  latent  for  long 
years  before  they  become  sensible  and  op- 
erative ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  moral  in- 
fluence that  it  may  slumber  long  before  it 
bears  its  legitimate  fruit.  Yet  that  fruit  will 
i-urely  come  sooner  or  later.  "  Life  Force" 
never  can  be  destroyed.  The  fires  of  pas- 
sion you  have  helped  to  kindle  in  the 
breast  of  that  impetuous  boy,  restrained  by 
other  influences  for  a  time,  may  break  out 
in  all  their  fury  in  advanced  manhood,  or 
even  in  old  age.  The  noble  principles  you 
have  engrafted  on  the  mind  of  another,  long 
clouded  by  evil  habits  and  associations, 
may  bring  forth  their  fruit  of  goodness   and 


truth,  years  after  you  have  mouldered  to 
dust.  And  thus  the  great  chain  of  moral 
and  mental  influence  goes  onward,  ever  on- 
ward, continually  presenting  new  phases, 
and  producing  new  developments,  while 
each  individual  is  responsible,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  own  "  Life 
Force,''  for  the  aggregate  good  or  evil  of 
the  world. 

The  honest,  conscientious  teacher  may 
well  ask  in  view  of  his  position  and  respon- 
sibility, "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
ihings?"  But  while  it  is  well  that  he  should 
be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
weighty  and  momentous  nature  of  his 
duties,  he  should  remember  that  an  honest, 
faithful,  earnest  cultivation  and  application 
of  the  (i  Life  Force"  God  has  given  him  is 
all  that  is  required  to  be  "sufficient  for  these 
things."  It  has  been  truly  observed  that 
"  every  man  has  an  undiscovered  continent 
in  his  own  bosom ;"  and  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  all  the  far  reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  "  Life  Force  "  we  are  now 
exerting,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  extent  that  "  Life  Force  "  may  be  de- 
veloped and  strengthened.  Teacher !  go 
on  then,  prayerfully,  laboriously,  in  your  self 
sacrificing  duties  ;  and  though  your  pecun- 
iary compensation  may  be  small ;  though 
earthly  honors  may  not  cluster  round  your 
head  :  though  you  may  not  see  the  fruit  of 
vour  labors  in  full  in  your  own  life-time : 
you  will  have  your  reward  in  the  ever  ex- 
tending, ever  spreading  consequences  of  the 
good  influence  you  are  now  exerting,  pro- 
ceeding unchecked,  undiminished,  diffusing 
blessings  and  benefits,  through  the  unend- 
ing ages  of  the  future.  Such  a  prospect 
affords  abundant  encouragement,  and  cheers 
with  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  good 
results  from  the  "  Life  Force  "  you  now  put 
forth  through  wise  insti    cti  rid    virtuou 

example. 
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BY    DR.    D.    CLARK,    PRINCETON. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that,  while  our 
volunteer  system  has  done  much  to  incite 
a  military  spirit  among  a  small  body  of  our 
able-bodied  men,  and  has  furnished  an  im- 
perfect drill,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  fails  to 
reach  a  greater  number  of  volunteers 
than  a  respectable  corps  of  observation. 
Some,  seeing  the  utter  incompetency  of  the 
present  system,  cry  out  for  a  standing  army, 
to  cope  with  our  enemies.  Well,  what 
should  be  the  strength  of  this  new  army  if 
called  into  existence  ?  How  many  thousand 
troops  will  Canada  require,  either  to  awe 
an  enemy,  or  repel  its  attacks  ?  We  will 
take  it  for  granted,  that  our  army  will  not 
menace,  nor  threaten  annihilation  to  the 
Yankees,  on  both  sides  of  us — that  we  will 
not  assume  a  bellicose  tone,  nor  a  "  wha 
dare  meddle  wi5  me,"  attitude.  It  is  evi- 
dent we  must  act  on  the  defensive,  possibly 
from  first  to  last,  but,  at  least  until  Britain 
makes  a  diversion  in  our  favor,  by  land  and 
sea.  We  shall  be  moderate,  and  see  that 
our  standing  army  can,  and  should  at  least 
consist  of  10,000  men,  or  one  third  of  the 
present  volunteer  force.  These  men  must 
be  able-bodied  and  healthy,  and  must  be 
taken  principally  from  a  class  which  is  al- 
ready too  small,  viz  : — young  mechanics, 
fanners  and  laborers.  A  soldier  is  a  non- 
producer,  and  must  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
equipped  at  the  country's  expense.  He  adds 
nothing  to  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation  in  time 
of  peace,  but  is  indispensable,  as  a  defender 
of  our  homes,  in  time  of  war,  and  as  such 
we  honor  him.  These  ten  thousand  men, 
a  t  the  first  alarm  of  war,  would  be  required 
to  guard  3,000  miles  of  a  frontier,  against 
the  armies  of  a  people  forty  millions  strong. 
This  would  not  he  a  corporal's  guard  a 
mile,  and  could  result  in  nothing  but  re- 
treat, or    massacre.      Yes,    hut    some    may 


say,  would  not  ten  thousand  well  drilled 
and  brave  men  be  a  fine  nucleus  for  raw  re- 
cruits to  rally  round,  and  would  not  regu- 
lars give  stamina  to  such?  To  some  ex- 
tent this  would  be  true,  were  a  war  to  end 
in  an  initiatory  and  decisive  battle,  at  one 
point  of  defence,  and  veterans  and  novices 
obliged  to  fight  it  out  without  delay.  This 
was  the  case  at  nearly  all  the  battles  Can- 
ada has  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  enemies  were  com- 
paratively not  so  numerous,  nor  so  warlike 
as  at  present,  and  that  our  frontier  extended 
— not  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic — but 
virtually,  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  involving  a  difference  of 
2,000  miles  less  frontier.  This  ,L  thin  red 
line"  of  10,000  men  would  be  useless  for 
resistance,  and  attenuated  to  merely  a  de- 
tective force.  Two  hundred  thousand  raw 
levies,  at  least  must  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  must  be  put  in  fighting  trim,  as  rapidly, 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Let  us  re- 
member Bull  Run,  where  "  awkward 
squads  "  were  put  forward,  through  popular 
clamour,  to  do  the  work  of  experts,  in  the 
fearful  work  of  war,  and  ended  it  in  humili 
ation  and  defeat.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
not  simply  how  perfectly  can  we  organize, 
equip,  and  drill  10,000  men,  but  what  sys- 
tem can  we  adopt,  that  will  make  every 
able-bodied  citizen  a  soldier,  without  taxing 
the  resources,  or  crippling  the  industries 
of  the  country.  Our  present  volunteer  s  - 
tern  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  it  has 
given  to  us  a  little  army  of  citizen  soldiers, 
partially  drilled,  and  a  large  number  of 
drilled  native  officers,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. An  arm)-  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, would  cost  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  sustain  it  in  time  of  peace,  taking  the  es- 
timated cost  of  providing  1.000  men,  $500,- 
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ooo  per  annum.  That  is  the  cost  of  a 
British  regiment  of  infantry,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  below  the  mark,  as  an  average, 
for  all  branches  of  an  army,  including  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  engineers.  In  Canada 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  Britain,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  men  accustomed  to  receive 
from  $12  to  $40  per  month  would  volun- 
tarily enlist  for  a  term  of  years  at  25  cents 
per  day.  Such  a  system  is  not  at  all  adap- 
ted for  Canada,  much  in  debt,  and  com- 
paratively poor.  A  far  better  way  would  be 
to  introduce  drill  into  our  schools.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  extensively  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  military  men  in  Britain.  In 
fact,  many  scholars  in  England,  are  now 
drilled  in  manual  and  company  exercises, 
by  regular  instructors.  This  should  be  the 
sensible  gymnastics  of  the  future.  It  is  in- 
structive to  read  the  reports  of  the  dii  ectors 
of  these  schools.  The  well  known  sanitary 
reformer,  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  his  report 
"  On  Military  drill  in  Schools,"  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Commissioner,  states  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  as  proved : — 

I.  "  That  military  and  naval  drill  is  more 
effectively  and  permanently  taught  in  the 
infantile,  and  juvenile  stages,  than  in  the 
adolescent  or  adult  stages. 

II.  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most 
economically,  as  not  interfering  with  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys 
may  be  taught  the  .naval  or  military  drill,  at 
one  penny  and  a  farthing  per  week,  per 
head,  as  cheaply  as  :  ne  man,  and  the  whole 
juvenile  population  may  be  drilled  complete- 
ly in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as 
the  small  part  of  it,  now  taught  imperfectly, 
on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage;  and  that, 
for  teaching  drill,  the  services  of  retired 
drill-sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  military 
officers,  and  pensioners  may  be  had  econo- 
mically, in  every  part  of  the  country." 

Mr.  William  Baker,  drill-master  at  St- 
Clave's  Grammar  School,  stated,  that 
"  whilst  he  was  in  the  army,  and  having  to 


drill  recruits,  he  has  occasionally  met  with 
individuals  to  each  of  whom,  from  his  bear- 
ing and  action,  he  has  said  at  once,  '  Id 
what  regiment  have  you  been?'  The 
answer  was,  'In  none;  I  was  taught  the 
drill  at  school.'  He  found  such  persons 
almost  ready  drilled  ;  they  would  be  fit  for 
service  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  of  the  pre- 
viously undrilled." 

The  first  infantry  drill-master  (in  the 
Richmond  Millitary  College)  said  he  has 
had  experience  of  boys  from  the  Duke  of 
York's  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Schools, 
and  because  thus  drilled,  made  at  once  ex- 
cellent soldiers,  and  required  little,  or  no 
additional  drill,  and  that  they  were  pro- 
moted to  non-commissioned  officers,  in 
large  proportion. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Orchard,  drill  master,  had  been. 
sergeant  in  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons.  He 
endorses  the  above  evidence,  in  his  depart- 
ment, that  is  to  say  in  horse-drill,  as  well  as 
foot-drill  although  they  never  had  any  ex- 
perience in  horse-drill,  and  some  of  them 
from  the  cities  had  never  before  mounted  a 
horse.  Such  evidence  could  be  produced 
ad  infinitum,  and  what  is  more  important 
in  juvenile  drill,  is,  that  every  recruit  could. 
be  employed  in  that  branch  of  the  service, 
to  which  his  bias,  or  tendency  of  mind 
leads  him.  This  is  the  Swiss  method,  viz. 
the  shooter  and  sportsman  is  assigned  to 
the  corps  of  sharpshooters  ;  the  land-owner 
for  the  horse ;  the  civil  engineer  for  mili- 
tary engineer ;  the  carpenter  in  the  corps  of 
sappers  (pioneers);  the  blacksmith,  lock- 
maker,  cartwright,  &c,  in  the  artillery  ;  the 
merchant  in  the  victualling  department; 
and  the  banker,  cashier  and  broker  in  the 
paymaster's  department.  All  being  drilled 
in  youth  could  be  thus  apportioned  to  con- 
genial duties,  and  naturally  become  experts 
in  matters  for  which  they  have  an  aptitude 
and  natural  taste.  This  or  a  cognate  plan, 
would  give  Canada  not  ten  thousand  men, 
but  twenty  times  ten  thousand,  not  to  the 
tune  of  five  million  dollars  per  annum,  but 
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for  a  mere  nominal  sum.     Let  each  school 
teacher    be    a  drill  instructor,  and  to  those 
school  masters  who  perfect   themselves   in 
drill,  let  an  annual  government  allowance  be 
granted,  sufficiently  large  to  defray  all   ex- 
penses connected  with  their  own   military- 
tuition,  and  a  bonus^besides  for   additional 
trouble,  and  say,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  at  each  school. 
Our  present  volunteer  system  costs  us  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  Suppose 
there  are  10,000  schools  in  the    Dominion; 
that  would  give  to  each   school  $250;  say 
$200  to  each  school  and  the  balance  to  mil- 
itary schools  for  teachers[and  volunteer  offi- 
cers seeking  instruction,   and  in   ten   years 
from  to-day,  every  sound  child'of  its'  teem- 
ing   millions    would    be   a  drilled  soldier. 
This  scheme  is  not  Utopian,    but   practical, 
and  is  being  introduced  into   many  of  the 
schools      of      Prussian1^  Germany,      Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Russia,  and  England.    Boys 
take  a  pride  in  such  exercises,  as   much   as 
in  cricket  or  baseball,  and  when  once  well 
instructed  will  never   lose  the  "  ways   and 
means  "  in  this  respect,  any  more  than  the 
skilled  workman  can  forget  the  cunning   of 
his  hand,  or  the   knowledge    of  his    trade. 
Many  of  those  now  mere  children,  would  in 
five  years  hence  be  strong  and  healthy  young 
men,  capable  of  bearing  arms  when  required. 
f  have  seen  numerous  boys  of  14  years  of 
age    sandwiched  between   veterans  in  the 
Southern  army,  during    the    American    Re- 
bellion, well  drilled,  fight  valiantly,  and    on 
the    skirmish    line,    had    an    activity,     and 
'-'  nack  "  of  "  dodging,''    that   seemed    mar- 
vellous.    There  is  a  great  deal   of   truth    in 
an  observation    made    in    the    -'Army    and 
Navy    Journal,'"'    Oct.    22nd    1864,    which 
says  :  "  The  real  advantages  of  early  train- 
ing are  :   First,  habits  acquired  in  early  life, 
which  give  an  appreciation  of  discipline    a  3 
to  its  essentials,  the  importance   of  its   ef- 
fects, a  faith  in  its  results,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance  with    die   word,    must.     Second,   the 
study  of  those  parts  of  the  science  of  arms, 


which  constitute  a  primary  training.     A   re- 
volting drudgery  to  many,  it   is   best   gone 
through  with  before  life   is  fairly  entered 
upon.     When  begun  later,  it  will  be  more 
or  less  shirked,  and  a  want  of  a   thorough 
basis  will  give  a  superficial  character  to  after 
practice.     Those    who  commence  drill  at 
25  years   of  age,  their   military   education 
loses  one  half  its  value."     If  we  attach  any 
importance    to    our    connection    with  the 
British  Empire,  and  make  our  interests  and 
its  identical, — or  if  we   look   forward   to   a 
distinct  and  separate  nationality:  in    either 
case,  our  existence  as  an  autonomy  depends 
on  self-reliance  and  activity.     Political  com- 
plications   must    continually   arise,    and   a 
greedy,  grasping  active  neighbor  asks   only 
opportunity,  and  a  supine,  unprepared  peo- 
ple, as  conditions  to  excite  vi  et  armis,    ab- 
sorption, and  disintegration. 

If  war  should    ever   ensue    between   our 
powerful  neighbors  and  ourselves,  we   must 
be  prepared  for  a  time  to    "  suffer   and   be 
strong."     We  will  never  be   the   aggressor 
but  the  defender,  and  it  is  right  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  picture   and   say,    Come 
weal,  come  woe — come  ruin — come  disas- 
ter— come  a  gory  bed  or  a  glorious  victor)-, 
the  path  of  duty  is  that   in   which   we   are 
prepared  to  conquer  or  to  die.     Some  may 
say  it  matters  little  to  us  under  what  govern- 
ment we  live,  so  that  we   have   peace   and 
quietness   and   low   taxes.     But   does    not 
every  man — be  he  born   where   he   may — 
feel  in  some  "nook  or  cranny  "of  his  heart 
an  unquenchable  love  for   the   land    of  his 
nativity.     He  is  an  ingrate  if  he  does  not — 
"The    wretch     concentrated    all     in     self." 
Have   the    Canadian    people    no    love  of 
country  ?  Are  they  willing  to  bow  in  cringing 
submission  to  the  first  invader  that  sets  his 
unhallowed   foot    on   our   soil  ?     Let    the 
sacred  ashes  of  those  immortal  heroes,   who 
fought  and  fell  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Chippewa. 
Queenston  Heights,  and  Limeridge  answer, 
and  though    dead    they   yet   speak  as   the 
noble  sires  of  a  noble  race.     The  people  of 
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the  United  States — Anglo-Saxons  like  our- 
selves— have  been  justly  very  sensitive  on 
all  national  subjects,  and   especially  as  re- 
gards the  dismemberment  of  their   nation. 
They  are  the  only  foes  we  shall  ever   have, 
if  the  arbitrament  of  arms   is   ever  resorted 
to,  which  God  forbid  !     Let  the   rivalry   of 
"Republicanism  and  limited  Monarchy    on 
this  Continent  be  that  of  peaceful  compe- 
tition.    Let  even  the  most  rabid  see    that 
true  political  freedom  flourishes  more  freely 
under  the  egis  of  a   throne  than  even   be- 
neath   the    overshadowing    wings    of    "a 
mighty  eagle,"  and  that  the  interest  and  the 
history  of  the  two  are  identical.     They  with 
the  Briton   must   read   with   pride   on   the 
scroll  of  fame   the  deeds    of  heroism   and 
daring,  in  all  the  inhabitable  globe,   by   the 
Anglo-Saxon   race.     Our   blood   has   been 
shed  on  every  shore — our  cannon  has   re- 
verberated up    every    valley,    over    every 
mountain,  and  on  the  banks  of  every   river 
in  all  the  zones  of  earth,  carrying  dismay  to 
treason  and  rebellion,  against  justice,  truth, 
and  freedom.     Our  Meteor  flag  has  floated 
over   every  wave  the  harbinger  of  peace, 
or  the  dread  emblem  of  vengeance  and  re- 
tribution.    Weak  nations  seek  its  shelter  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  powerful  potentates 
bow  to  our  decision.     The  works  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes,    Sophocles,    Virgil,    Horace, 
Cicero,  and  Caesar,  will  have  for  compan- 
ions in  the  glorious  niches  of  the  temple  of 
fame  the  immortal  works  of  such  as   New- 
ton,   Shakespeare.     Milton,    Bunyan     and 
Scott,  in  honest   "  Saxon  phrase," — names 
that  shine  in  unusual  splendor,  in  the  dim 


vista  of  the  past,    and   shall   stand   out  in 
bold  relief  along   the   corridors   of  future 
time,  while  human  hearts  beat,  and  human 
sympathies  move.     How  then  can  we,  with 
such  a  lineage,  envy  the  descendants  of  our 
Puritan  fathers  !  Do  they  boast?  So  do  we. 
Are  they  proud  of  their  country?  "We  glory 
also."     Are  they  sometimes  tyrants  ?     Are 
not  our  garments  spotted  with   the  fires  of 
persecution.  Do  they  threaten  us  with  war? 
"  Be  just  and  fear  not."     It  is  but  the  rav- 
ings of  renegade  Britons  who  left  for  their 
country's  good,    or  of  political   charlatans. 
Have  they  rejoiced  at  temporary  disaster  to 
our  arms  at  Sebastopol,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Peiho  or  in  India?     Have   we   not  jeered 
them  in  the  dark  days  of  their  history,  when 
revolution  like  a  volcano  was  upheaving  be- 
neath their  feet,  and    threatening   to   engulf 
them  in  the  burning  abyss.     We  can  afford 
to  be  magnanimous  to  all  of  our  race,   and 
only  avenge  when  our  honor  is   at  stake, 
and  draw  the  sword  when   forbearance  and 
love  are  no  longer  virtues,  and   then  "  may 
God  defend  the  right."     We,    as    patriots 
and  Christians  have  a  work  to  perform,  and 
that  is  to  keep  our  country  from  effeminacy 
and  decay.     Other  things  being  equal,   no 
nation  was  ever  yet  conquered  by   enemies 
without   until  corruption    rotted   it   at   the 
core.     Unhallowed  passions,  debasing  vices, 
a  depreciated  manhood,    untruthful   in   our 
relations  to  God  and  man,  will  as  surely   as 
there    is  an  arbiter  of  nations,    "  sow   the 
wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,"  and  wipe  out, 
as  with  the   "  besom  of  destruction,"  an) 
nation  from  the  page  of  history. 
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Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  de- 
plorable position  our  Country  Common 
Schools  occupied  prior  to  i  S44.  It  is  not 
necessary  therefore  to  enter  into  minute 
particulars  concerning  them,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  generally  the  only  subjects 
taught ;  in  comparatively  few  geography 
perhaps  might  be  added  to  the  list,  but 
grammar  was  almost  unheard  of.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  were  generally 
a  class  of  men  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
education,  and  rather  looked  down  upon 
by  the  community  generally,  and  in  fact  if 
any  person  failed  in  obtaining  employment 
he  was  advised  to  teach  school  as  a 
"dernier  resort."'  There  were  very  few 
women  engaged  in  the  profession,  it  not 
being  deemed  possible  that  they  could 
manage  the  unruly  boys  ;  but  occasionally 
a  "marm"  was  engaged  in  the  summer 
months,  while  those  interesting  youths  were 
studying  agriculture  in  a  manner  truly  prac- 
tical, as  it  was  thought  she  might  be  able 
to  manage  the  more  tender  scions  of  the 
section ;  but  in  all  cases  a  "Master"  was 
deemed  essential  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  school  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  method  of  ob- 
taining a  school  may  not  prove  unintt- resting, 
as  it  was  a  very  singular  one.  The  master 
in  expectation,  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Trustees,  went  through  the  neighbor- 
hood from  house  to  house,  with  a  written 
agreement,  which  stated  in  effect,  that  he 
would  teach  the  school  according  to  law, 
for  a  period  (say)  of  six  months,  and  that 
the  signers  of  the  document  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars   (varying  according  to  circum- 


stances) per  pupil  for  every  scholar  that 
they  appended  to  their  signatures.  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  the  master  should 
have  the  government  money  apportioned 
to  the  section  for  that  half  year,  and  that 
he  should  "  board  round."'  The  patrons 
and  supporters  of  the  school  to  whom  this 
contract  was  presented,  as  a  general  rule 
signed,  some  for  one  scholar,  others  for  a 
half  scholar,  and  some  for  two  scholars,  but 
the  autocrat  of  the  section,  who  went  it 
blind  on  "  three,"  or  "four,"  was  allowed, 
the  privilege  of  sending  an  extra  one  free, 
and  it  was  considered  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  "  Master  '"'  that  the  said  auto- 
crat should  be  pleased  with  the  school, 
however  dissatisfied  perhaps  the  "half" 
signers  might  be. 

A  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  having 
at  length  been  obtained,  the  dominie's  next 
task  was  to  go  before  (in  those  days)  the 
local  "  Commissioner  of  Schools  "  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  of  quali- 
fication, and  after  undergoing  the  terrific 
ordeal  of  spelling  a  few  words,  or  perhaps 
no  examination  whatever,  his  legal  status 
was  handed  to  him. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  our  countiy 
schools  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  com- 
mon schools  in  towns  were  little  if  any  bet- 
ter, and  perhaps  the  only  difference  was  not 
so  much  in  the  status  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  as  in  the 
method  of  his  engagement,  the  most  strk- 
ing  features  being  that  the  town  school 
master  did  not  board  round,  and  perhaps 
was  in  many  instances   hired   by  Trustees. 

So  things  continued  till  1844,  when  the 
appointment  of  Dr  Ryerson  as  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  imparted  fresh  vigor 
to  our  Common  Schools  in  consequence  of 
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the  excellent  School  Acts  devised  by  him. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  de- 
tails to  our  readers,  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  improvements  effected,  be- 
cause they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
them,  yet  we  must  remark  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Normal  School,  whereby  a 
trained  body  of  teachers,  (possessing  higher 
qualifications  than  those  heretofore  em- 
ployed), spread  themselves  over  the  Pro- 
vince, and  gradually  superseded  their  less 
qualified  brethren,  has  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree contributed  to  that  result. 

For  about  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  em- 
bracing from  1844  to  1S60,  our  Country 
Schools  continued  to  improve,  but  from  the 
latter  date  to  1870,  they  actually  retrogaded. 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Local  Boards 
of  Examiners  failing  to  perform  their  duty, 
by  granting  certificates  of  the  rank  of  first 
and  second  class,  to  candidates  who  had 
been  only  examined  on  3rd  class  work,  and 
in  many  instances  granting  them  where  the 
candidates  had  failed.  It  was  pretty  gen- 
erally experienced  by  the  Inspectors  on 
their  first  tour  that  the  schools  were  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  were  10  years  since, 
and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
reason  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teach- 
ers. Another  cause  of  the  defect  was  the 
system  of  inspection  not  being  carried  out 
as  contemplated  in  the  act,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Superintendents  were  not  capable  generally 
of  performing  the  work.  These  hindrances, 
however,  have  all  been  removed  by  the 
Act  of  187 1,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  few  years  will  see  our  country  schools 
occupying  a  very  different  position,  as  in- 
deed we  already  know  that  an  impetus  has 
been  given  to  them  which  will  soon  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Now  while  our  Town  Common  Schools 
were  in  the  degraded  state  assigned  to  them 
prior  to  1844,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  remark  that  it  was  at  precisely  the  same 
period  when   the   Grammar  Schools   were 


seeing  their  palmy  days.  Now  the  case  is 
inverted ;  by  wise  legislation  our  Town 
Common  Schools  have  attained  a  high  po- 
sition, while  unwise  legislation  has  caused 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
which  have  been  obliged  to  amalgamate 
wath  the  former  in  order  to  escape  utter  an- 
nihilation. Let  us  trace  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  success  in  the  one  case  and  to 
failure  in  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  what  results  are  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained by  these  Hybrid  unions,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  thus  produced. 

While  our  Country  Schools  progressed, 
from  1844  to  1S60  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, still  greater  was  the  advancement 
made  by  our  Town  Schools.  This  was 
mainly  owing  to  three  circumstances.  First. 
The  towns  having  a  larger  population  than 
the  rural  sections,  were  enabled  to  offer 
much  larger  salaries  thereby  securing  the 
services  of  the  best  qualified  and  trained 
teachers.  Second.  The  same  advantage  of 
numbers  enabled  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  Central  Schools  with  Primary 
Ward  Schools  for  feeders,  whereby  they 
were  able  to  grade  the  schools  thoroughly, 
each  class  in  the  Central  Schools  being 
under  the  charge  of  a  separate  teacher,  by 
which  means  the  course  of  instruction  both 
in  theory  and  practice  was  rendered  more 
efficient.  Third.  The  town  pupils  generally 
go  to  school  from  the  age  of  6  to  14  pretty 
regularly.  For  the  three  reasons  just  en- 
umerated it  will  be  seen,  that  the  superior 
advancement  of  the  Town  Schools  is  readily 
accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Country  Schools 
were  not  kept  open  on  an  average  exceed- 
ing 9  months  of  the  year,  and  this  circum- 
stance coupled  with  the  constant  change  of 
teachers  incidental  to  such  a  system,  from 
which  the  Town  Schools  were  exempt,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  each 
Country  Teacher  wras  in  charge  generally  of 
about  5  classes,  necessitating  a  hurried  and 
consequently  imperfect  iustruction,  while  at 
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the  same  time  the  pupils  were  not  kept  at 
school  for  so  many  years  as  the  town  pupils, 
owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  clearness 
and  scarcity  of  labor,  which  compelled  the 
farmer  to  make  use  of  the   services   of  his 
children  at  a  most  critical  period  of  their 
iives  when  he  Avould  gladly  have  avoided 
doing  so,  and  weighty  reasons  it  must  be 
admitted  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  superior  progress  of  the  Town  Schools. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  latter  did 
not    retrogade   or   remain   stationary  from 
1860  to  1870   but   continued    to   progress, 
their  mottoalways  being  "Excelsior,"'  not  be- 
ing so  much   affected   by   the   scarcity   of 
qualified  teachers,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Country  Schools  duringthe  same  period, 
inasmuch  as  the  constant  stream  of  Normal 
Teachers    was    almost    invariably   to    the 
towns.     By  wise  legislation  therefore,   our 
Public  Schools  in  towns  w-ere  rendered  very 
efficient,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
a  superior  Eiiglish  Education  could  be  ob- 
tained in    them   far   exceeding   that   which 
could  be  imparted  m  any  Grammar  School. 
Now  whiLe  the  Public  Schools  in  towns  were 
thus  progressing  from  1844  to  the   present 
time,  in  exactly   the   same   ratio    were    the 
Grammar  Schools  retrograding,   during  the 
same   period.     Without   going   particularly 
into  Grammar  School  statistics  it  may  be 
affirmed   that  almost  every  County   Town 
had  in  1844  its  Grammar  School,   and  un- 
doubtedly a  much  better  English  course  of 
instruction  was  then  imparl  d  therein  I 

blic  School,  by  reason  of  the  bet- 
ter qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Bear  in 
mind  also,  that  but  one  Grammar  School 
was  in  each  County,  and  that  it  received 
Government  assistance  at  the  minimum  of 
$800  per  annum.  Now  observe  ho 
by  step  the  Grammar  Schools  were  injured 
by  legislative  enactments  while  the  Public 
Schools  were  benefited.  The  Trustees  of 
the  lattter  were  empowered  to  raise  by  law 
whatever  sums  of  money  were  necessary  for 


buildings,  or  the  payment  of  teachers   &c. 
but  no  similar  provision  was  then  made  on 
behalf   of    the     Grammar    Schools.   Next 
(somewhere  about  1850)  the   law   was   am- 
ended, (heaven  save  the   mark  !)   so   as   to 
permit    the    establishment     of    additional 
Grammar  Schools  in  any  County  ;  and  soon 
the  evil   effects   arising  from    this   species 
of  legislation  became  apparent,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  the  old    County 
Grammar    Schools,    whose     pupils    began 
dropping  off  to  support  the  new   bantlings, 
and  as  a  large  portion    of  the   revenue   of 
the  senior  County   Grammar   Schools   had 
been  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the   pu- 
pils, of  course  a  corresponding  amount  of 
income    was  curtailed,   and   gradually  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
was   reduced,    in    consequence   of  the   in- 
ability to  raise  the  funds  necessary   to   em- 
ploy them.     And  all  this  time   our    Central 
Schools  were  advancing   in    public    estima- 
tion, and  it  soon  became  known  that  better 
instruction  in  English  could  be  obtained   at 
the  latter  than   at  the    former.     The   next 
unwise    steps   were  respectively,    admitting 
girls  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  permitting 
Union  Schools,  and  finally   allowing   pupils 
to  choose  either  the  classical  or  non  classi- 
cal   course,  thus   developing   the   singular 
phenomenon,  at   present  exhibited  in    our 
High  Schools,  of  a   majority   of  the   pupils 
taking  English  alone,  which  is  much    better 
taught  in  our    Central    Schools.     Still    with 
all  this  legislate  n.    nor    is    it    much    to    be 
wondered  at,    our   Grammar   Schools   con- 
tinued to  decline,  and  to  such  an  extent  has 
this  taken  place,  that  according  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  "  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  Grammar  Schools    have    been    obliged 
Igamate   with   the    Public   Schools." 
At  length  commenced  the'first  attempt  to 
stop  the  downward  course  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  by  providing   for    an    entrance    ex- 
amination by  the    High  School   Inspector. 
The  late  J.  G.  i).  Mackenzie  and  Mr.    Mc- 
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Lellan,  High   School   Inspectors,    in   their 
Report  for  1 8 7 1   state  i;  that   nothing   short 
of  a  radical   change  in  conducting  the  ex- 
aminations for   admission    would   save   the 
education     of    the    country."'       Professor 
Young  had  previously  stated  the  exact  con- 
dition of  our  High  Schools  in  his  suggestive 
sketches    of    the    educational    chaos   into 
wnich  they   were   being   brought.     :;  Boys 
and  girls  alike,  with  the    merest    smattering 
of  English  Grammar — every  child  supposed 
to  have  any  chance  of  wriggling  through  the 
meshes  of  the  Inspector's  examining  net, — 
driven  like  sheep  into  the  Grammar  School, 
and  put  into  Latin   in   order    to  swell    the 
roll  of  Grammar  School  pupils,  and  to  en- 
title the  school   to   a   larger   share   of  the 
Grammar  School  Fund."     Turning  again  to 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  McLellan's  Report 
before  quoted  we  find   however,    that    the 
act  of  187 1,  as  far  as  regards  its   provisions 
for  examining  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  High  Schools,  by   means   of  a   Board 
composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,    the   head    master   of  the    High 
School  and  the  Public  School  Inspector,    is 
a  failitre,ina.smuch  as  "the  work  of  examina- 
tion is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the    High 
School    Master   and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board     of   Trustees "    who  are   of  course 
anxious  to  swell  the  list  in  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a   larger   share   of  the  ^Legislative 
Grant,  and  they  briefly  sum  up   the  result 
by  observing,  "  there  still  remains  the  stub- 
born fact,  that  both  under  the  old  law  and 
under  the  new,  pupils  have  been  hurried  into 
the  High  Schools  who  -were   utterly    unquali- 
fied."    One  mistake  however   both   of  the 
High  School  Inspectors    have    made  :  they 
are  under  the  impression,  that   the   present 
method  of  examining  candidates  "  is  a  vast 
improvement  on   the   old   plan  ;"|  in    this 
they  are  entirely   mistaken ;   indeed    they 
contradict  themselves,  for  it  appears   "  that 
as  soon  as  the  new  School  Act  became  law, 
the  Inspector  received  instructions  from  the 
Department  to  apply  with  greater  strictness 


the  old  method   and   standard,    until   they 
should  be  superseded  by   the   new.     Just 
one  change  was  made,  but  that  was  found 
all-sufficient :  the  parsing  instead   of  being 
given  orally  was  exacted  in   writing.     The 
effect   was  most  remarkable.     About  one- 
half  of  the  candidates  presented  to  the   In- 
spector were   found   incapable  of  spelling 
correctly    in    writing,"    and    consequently 
failed  to  pass.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Mackenzie  plucked   all  who 
made  three  mistakes   in  spelling,    while   in 
the  non  classical  course  the  same  standard 
was  exacted  in  the  correction  of  examples 
of   False   Syntax.     The   consequence   was 
that  comparatively  few  passed,    but  |under 
the  new  system  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
bers has  taken  place,  because  the  standard 
exacted    for    admission   has   been  virtually 
lowered,  besides  constituting  interested  per- 
sons as  the  examining  boards.     The  pupils 
having  been  previously  well  "  coached  "  are 
required  to  undergo  a  written   examination 
on  the  subjects  required  for   the   4th   class 
on    the   Public   School  Programme.     The 
questions  are  framed  as   easy   as    possible, 
and   the    surplus  values   obtained  by  the 
pupils  in    Writing,  Reading,  Spelling,    and 
Geography  are  sufficient  to   cover   the   de- 
ficiencies in  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  His- 
tory, and  hence  itjis  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  "pupils  have  been  hurried  into  the  High 
Schools  who  were   utterly    unqualified"    and 
that  the  result  is  anything  but  a   "  vast  im- 
provement "  though  even  under  the  new  law. 
The  proper  remedy  for  this  state   of  things 
will  be   found    in|fconstituting   the  Public 
School   Inspector   the  sole  examiner,    and 
having    uniform    examination   papers   pre- 
pared by  ajcentral  Board  of  Examiners,  in  the 
same  manner  as  teachers  are  now  examined. 
Another      improvement      in      the    Act 
of    1871    was    empowering    High   School 
Trustees  to   raise   by   tax   whatever   sums 
might  be  necessary  towards  the  support  of 
the  High  Schools.     This  was  also  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
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"  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  had  been 
stolen."     Had  the  Grammar  School  Trus- 
tees been  authorized  to  do  this  at  the  same 
time  that   this   privilege   was  conceded  to 
the  Common   School   Trustees,   the   amal- 
gamation of  the  schools  would   never  have 
taken  place.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
Chief  Superintendent  observes   in  his   Re- 
port for    1870    "  this  amalgamation   is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniencies  and  does 
not  by  any   means   accomplish   the  objects 
proposed,  and  the  necessity  for  the   union 
does  not  now  exist  as  before,"  the  Boards 
will  sooner  or  later  dissolve  these   Hybrid 
unions,  whose  only  tendency   is  according 
to  the  same  authority,  "  to  lower   the   stan- 
dard   of    both    schools,"   as   "  the    Public 
School  law  amply  provides   for   giving   the 
best  kind  of  a  superior   English    education 
in  Central  Schools,  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
(as  in    Hamilton,    Gait,    Brantford,    Brock- 
ville,  &c.) ;  while  to  allow  Grammar  Schools 
to  do  Common  School  work  is  a   misappli- 
cation of  Grammar  School  Funds  to    Com- 
mon School  purposes."     It  is    a   pity   that 
the  new  Act  of  187 1  did  not  go   one   step 
further  and  dissolve  the   unions,    it   would 
have  been  the  best  remedy  and  saved  future 
difficulties,  for  sooner  or  later  it  must  be 
done.     Hear  again  what  Dr.  Ryerson   says. 
"To  prevent  the  possible  extinction,    in  our 
educational   system,    of    a  purely  classical 
school,  which  should  serve  as  a  proper   link 
between  the  Public  School  and  the    Univer- 
sity, a   provision   was   introduced  into   the 
High  School  Act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  Collegiate  Institutes.    The  standard 
■ixed  is  the  daily  average  attendance   of  at 
least  sixty  boys  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and    the 
employment  of  at  least  four  masters." 

It  is  inferentially  evident  from  the  fore- 
going, that  the  High  School  is  not  consid- 
ered a  proper  link,  but  rather  an  improper 
one,  and  wherever  an  amalgamation  exists 
we  should  judge  the  same,  as  it  is  plain  that 
we  may  look  for  the  "  possible  extinction  " 
of  the  classics  in  these  Hybrids,  but  where  a 


High  School  has  been  kept  within  its  legit- 
imate bounds,  and  has  done  fair  work,  it 
seems  rather  hard  to  exact  so  large  a  num- 
ber as  60  pupils.  Were  the  number  re- 
duced to  40  pupils  with  3  masters,  perhaps 
many  of  the  19  High  Schools,  enumerated 
in  Class  2  of  the  Inspector's  Report  for 
1 87 1,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  Collegiate 
Institutes.  At  present  they  can  only  dub 
themselves'  High  Schools,  and  although 
doing  legitimate  classical  work,  are  by  name 
associated  with  the  improper  links,  such  as 
those  in  Classes  3  and  4.  We  must  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
larger  towns  ranked  in  those  classes,  owe 
their  low  positions  to  their  anxiety  "  to 
swell  the  number  of  entrance  pupils  "  and 
according  to  the  High  School  Inspectors 
have  been  rewarded  accordingly,  as  ';  what 
has  been  gained  in  numbers  has  been  lost 
in  status." 

In  conclusion  we  may   remark    that    the 
Collegiate  Institutes  must  be  rather  galling 
affairs  to  those  on  Class  2,  and   are   looked 
upon  indeed  with  a  mixed   feeling   of  envy 
aud  jealousy  by   the  better  High    Schools, 
more  especially  as  it  is  now  asserted  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  that  the  Institutes  are 
the  " proper  links."     The  system  of  "pay- 
ment by    results "   as   explained   and    pro- 
posed by  the  School  Inspectors  in  their  Re- 
port for  1871,  does  not   seem   to  fascinate 
anybody.   In  fact  it  is  rather  mixed,  and,like 
the  old  man  and  his  ass,  pleases  none.  The 
shortest  way  is  to  cut   the   Gordian    Knot, 
and  have  but  one  purely  classical  school    in 
each      county,      whose      rank      shall      be 
determined  by  its  work  in  preparing  students 
for  the  University,  and  let  them  be  "  proper 
links ;"  then   extinguish    the    Hybrids,  and 
the  youth  of  Canada  will  be  able  to  acquire 
a  first  rate  English   education   in  our    Cen- 
tral Schools,  a  good  classical  foundation    in 
our  High  Schools,    and  the  completion    in 
our  University  and   Colleges.     So   mote    it 
be. 
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BY  J.   HOWARD    HUNTER  M.A.,  HEADMASTER    ST.  CATHARINES    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


The   Provincial  University— though  still 
in  comparative  youth  — has  passed  through 
phases  of  intellectual  development  similar 
in  kind  to  those  experienced  by  the  ancient 
and  venerable  seats  of  learning  by  the  Isis 
and  the  Cam.     Like   these,   the  Provincial 
University  has  had  its  period  of  religious 
domination  and  intolerance,  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  intense  excitement,   by  the 
present  happier   period   of  denominational 
equality.     Like  them  also  it  is  now  passing 
through  that  phase,  in  which  old  ideas  are, 
against  all   possibility  of  success,    still   re- 
sisting the  advance  of  a   newer   and  more 
philosophical  culture.  With  us,  as  elsewhere, 
intellectual    growth    is    closely  related    to 
national  growth.     From  the  original    Uni- 
versity Charter  of  1828  to  Mr.  Crooks'  Act 
of  1873,  may  represent  but  a  brief  interval 
of  time,  yet  it  represents  a  startling  intel- 
lectual  advance,— scarcely  half  a   century 
considered  merely  as  time,  but  in   intellec- 
tual progress,  a  whole  cycle.     Ontario   has 
by  no  means  undergone   an   equal   mental 
growth  with  certain  portions  of  the    Euro- 
pean Continent,  or  even  with   certain  parts 
of  the  British  Empire ;   but   there   are   few 
questions    in    any   department   of  secular 
knowledge  that  the   present   generation   of* 
Canadians  regard  in  the  same  way  as   their 
fathers    did    when    George    the     Fourth's 
•'trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land"    was    viceroy.     But  the    University 
Charter  was  not  abreast  with  even  the  edu- 
cational ideas  of  its  own  day  :   its   illiberal- 
lism  excited    so   much   public    indignation 
that  every  attempt  to  give  it  effect  proved 
abortive,  and  an  act  was   passed   in    1S37 
removing  the  denominational  qualifications 
for   professorships.     Then   came    the    Re- 
bellion of  1837,  and  after  it  years  of  fever- 


ish unrest.  It  was  only  in  1 843  that  the  Univer- 
sity was  actually   opened,    the   foundation- 
stone  having  been  laid  in  April  of  the  pre- 
\  ious  year.     On  the  8th  of  June,   1843,  all 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  that  the  little   me- 
tropolis could  command  were  summoned  to 
attend   the   inauguration.     The    President, 
Dr.  Strachan,  opened  the  proceedings  in  an 
address  of  great  length,    and   characterized 
by  a  tone  little  calculated  to  reassure  "  dis- 
senters."    The  good  Bishop,  among   other 
startling     announcements,      informed      his 
hearers  that    "  the    infidel    [this    was    the 
Bishop's  favorite  synonym   for   undenomina- 
tional\  attempt  called  the  London   Univer- 
sity has  signally  failed,  as  all   such   godless 
institutions  of  Babel  ever  must."     He  ex- 
plained the  title  '•  King's  College  :"     "  The 
sovereign  continues  founder  and  patron   of 
this  University ;    its   endowment   remains, 
and  those    privileges    which   distinguish    a 
Royal  from  a  Provincial  University — privi- 
leges which  extend  through  the  British  Em- 
pire and  all  its  dependencies."     He  ended 
with  a  prophecy  :"  if  the  College  he  here- 
after left  alone,  I  feel  assured    that   it    will 
diffuse  the  most  precious  benefits   over  the 
Province.''     Six    years    passed   away    and 
during    that    time     the     College    Council 
had  so  administered  the  University  as    to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  intentions   to   carry 
out  what  they  had  literally  made  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Institution.    At  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone,   Sir  Charles 
Bagot  had  set  in    its  massive   frame-work  a 
brass  plate  which  declared  in  good  monastic 
Latin,  that  the  academical  system  of  King's 
College  was  "  framed  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  unrivalled  models  of  the  ancient  British 
Universities."     In     our    day,    Oxford   and 
Cambridge  would  hardly  regard  an   "  exact 
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imitation "  of  their   peculiarities    either    in 
1843  or  in    1873  as  a   decisive  recommen- 
dation ;  to  the  Colonials  of  thirty  years  ago 
however,  the  Theological  Faculty   was   the 
great  objection.     In  1849  the  Hon.  Robert 
Baldwin  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Legislative   enactment    peremptorily  forbid- 
ding in     the    University     further   religious 
teaching;  changing  also  the  title  of  the  In- 
stitution into  the    University   of  Toronto. 
Bishop  Strachan's  impressions  regarding  the 
Baldwin  University  Act  are  pithily  expressed 
in  a    Pastoral    Address    dated    Feb.     7th, 
1850  :  "On  the  15th  day  of  January   1850 
the    destruction    of  King's   College   as   a 
Christian    Institution     was     accomplished, 
for  in  that   day   the    Act   establishing   the 
University  of  Toronto,  by  which  it  was  sup- 
pressed, came  into  force."    The  Bishop  was 
not  one  to  spend  time  in  useless   complain- 
ing.    He  announced  in  the  same    Pastoral 
bis  project  of  a  new  College  based   on   his 
original  conception  of  such  an   institution  ; 
and,  with  an  energy  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled,  he  soon  made  good  his  promises. 
Within  twelve  months,  the  necessary  consent 
of  the  Queen  had  been  obtained;  a  site  had 
been  selected,  and  the  first  sod  turned;  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  foundation  had    been 
laid ;  and   nine   months   later  still   Trinity 
College  had  received  its  first  students  ! 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  discovered  that 
the  mere  pruning  away  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  from  the  gnarled  trunk  of  a  Medi- 
aeval University  was  insufficient  to 
adapt  to  Canadian  soil  so  uncongenial  an 
exotic ;  and  in  1853  Mr.  (since  Sir  Francis) 
Hincks  addressed  himself  to  the  University 
question.  The  preamble  of  his  measure 
states  very  frankly  that  former  enactments 
"  have  failed  to  effect  the  end  proposed  by 
the  Legislature  in  passing  them,  inasmuch 
as  no  College  or  Educational  Institution 
hath  under  them  become  affiliated  to  the 
University."  Henceforward  the  model  was 
to  be  the  University  of  London,  which 
Bishop  S'rachan  so  heartily  denounced,  but 


which  alone  of  British  Universities  had  been 
found  to  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions. 
Those  conditions  were  an  undenominational 
curriculum  in   harmony   with   modern    cul- 
ture, and   a  Central    Examining   Body   or 
University  which  should  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  all   Colleges   or   teaching   bodies. 
The  advantages  to  the  State  of  teaching  as 
well  as  of  examining  together  youth  of  all 
creeds  were  so  evident   that  the   Canadian 
Minister  imitated  in  this   respect   also   his 
English  model;  and  established  University 
College  as  a  type  of  pure  secular  teaching. 
It  is   to    be  regretted   in   the   interest   of 
higher    education,    that   the     Ministry    of 
that  day  had  not  the  boldness  to  place  the 
academical  system  of  Ontario  directly  under 
the  Senate   of  London    University.     Had 
this'been  done,  it  is   impossible   to   doubt 
that  we  should  have  largely  shared  that  in- 
tellectual activity  for  which  London  Uni- 
versity   has    become  so  honorably  distin 
guished ;  and   our  youth   could   not    have 
failed  to  derive  inconceivable  benefit  from 
being    annually    examined    by    means    of 
papers  prepared  by  the  foremost  scholars  of 
England.     All  pretence  would  have  been 
removed  for   College   professors   assuming 
two  other  distinct  and  inconsistent  functions, 
as  University  Examiners,  and  members  of 
the  Senate.     A    multitude    of   vested    in- 
terests in  the  form  of  miniature  Universities 
— Ontario  already  boasts  more  than  half  a 
dozen — would   have   been   avoided.     And 
more  important  than  all,    we   should   have 
had  among  us  vastly  less  "  cramming  "  and 
vastly  more  knowledge.     There  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  at  that  time,  nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  yet,   in   making  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Senate  of 
London  University.     In  1869  a  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject   took   place   through 
the  Colonial  Office  between  Lord  Lisgar  and 
the  University  of  London,  and  the  Univer 
sity  professed  the  utmost  readiness  to  facili 
tate  che  desired  arrangements  in  regard  to 
each  or  all  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dornin- 
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ion.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Crooks,  in  1873,  finds 
himself  compelled  to  deal  with  the  self-same 
question,  (but  in  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity) that  confronted  Mr.  Hincks  twenty 
years  ago.  As  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  intended  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  the 
great  examining  Body  for  a  group  of  affili- 
ated Colleges,  but  as  it  was,  through  the 
personal  vanity  of  its  early  administrators, 
wholly  diverted  from  its  original  function, 
so  with  our  Ontario  University  in  its  inten-' 
tion  and  in  its  fate.  And  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  attempting  the  difficult  feat  of  reverting  to 
the  intentions  of  Elizabethan  statesmen,  so 
Mr.  Crooks  is  attempting  the  by  no  means 
easy  task  of  recovering  the  vantage-ground 
that  has  been  lost.  Both  Ministers  have 
gone  for  precedents  to  London  University, 
the  remarkable  success  of  which  has  of  late 
largely  influenced  the  University  policy  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  After  twenty  years 
of  such  intellectual  progress  as  the  world 
has  not  previously  witnessed,  it  is  doubtless 
humiliating  to  find  Ontario,  in  University 
matters,  exactly  at  the  point  of  departure 
whence,  in  1853,  she  set  out;  but,  if  we 
have  only  gained  a  vivid  perception  of  the 
mistake,  hitherto  made,  the  experience  ac- 
quired may  prove  serviceable.  It  has,  how 
ever,  been  dearly  purchased. 

In  its  administrative  provisions  Mr. 
Crooks'  measure  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  his  predecessor  :  the  annual  convocation 
of  graduates,  the  large  elective  element  in 
the  Senate,  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
College  professors  from  that  body,  the  total 
exclusion  of  University  examiners,  the  pro- 
hibition of  these  examiners  from  a  contin- 
uance in  office  for  more  than  four  successive 
years,— all  of  these  are  provisions  of  great 
importance,  and,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  must 
produce  far-reaching  and  enduring  effects. 
Hitherto,  except  during  a  brief  episode  of 
our  University  history,  the  graduates  have 
been  jealously  excluded  from  all  voice  in 
University  affairs.  True  they  were  gracious- 
ly permitted  to  celebrate  a  brief  saturnalia, 


and  to  see  the  College  dons  unbend ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  proverb,  in  vino  Veritas, 
these  yearly  post-prandial  speeches  have 
rather  produced  a  soporific  effect  upon 
University  Reform.  Hereafter  let  us  hope 
that  the  graduates  will  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  some  higher  function  than 
lauding  and  applauding  their  professors  at 
annual  dinners. 

In  the  reform  of  the  University  curri 
culum,  the  Senate  will  find  an  early  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  its  best  judgment. 
While  every  other  academical  body  is 
eagerly  adapting  its  course  of  study  to  the 
newer  system  of  thought,  it  will  never  do 
for  our  youth  to  remain  engaged  on  a  cur- 
riculum which,  at  all  events  in  the  classical 
department,  is  strongly  redolent  of  the  Dub- 
lin University  of  thirty  years  ago.  One  has 
merely  to  glance  through  a  student's  note- 
book in  the  subject  of  classics  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  stock-in-trade 
that  is  found  essential  by  those  aspiring 
to  University  distinctions.  When  interro- 
gated on  the  matter,  students  readily  admit 
the  puerile  and  frivolous  character  of  their 
literary  collection  ;  but  they  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  such  and  such  questions 
"  are  sure  to  be  asked,"  and  is  not  that 
final  ?  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
young  students  should,  in  their  eager  com- 
petition, forget  that  the  true  purpose  of 
University  training  is  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions, or  even  solely  to  acquire  knowledge, 
but  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  expressed  it,  to 
"improve  the  mind  itself."  For  the  highest 
development  of  the  intellect,  there  now  ex- 
ist new  agencies  which  cannot  be   neglected. 

The  recent  Act  contains  provisions  not 
only  for  the  restoration  of  the  Faculties  of 
Law  and  Medicine  to  their  former  places  of 
honor ;  but  for  the  institution  of  a  new 
Faculty,  that  of  Science.  This  is  but  a  fit- 
ting recognition  of  advanced  theories  of  ac- 
ademical training,  and  so  far  the  aspect  of 
matters  is  encouraging. 

It  may  however  be  well-doubted  whether 
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in  our  time  the  purely  classical  student  can, 
in  any  sense,  be  described  as  well  educated. 
Without  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
speaks  of  his  distinguished  career  at  Oxford 
as  utter  waste  of  time,  I  believe  that  hence- 
forward every  one  who  aspires  to  intellec- 
tual leadership  must  have  some  acquaintance 
with  Natural  Science.  Were  only  the  time 
devoted  to  science  that  is  now  squandered 
in  attempts  to  write  Latin  and  Greek  verse, 
how  vast  the  advantage  to  those  hapless 
youths  who  are  now  spending  their  priceless 
hours  in  twanging  the  lyre  of  Horace  or 
the  harp  of  Sappho.  These  absurd  metri- 
cal impositions  vexed  the  soul  of  scholarly 
John  Milton,  who  more  than  two  centuries 
ago  exclaimed  against  this  infliction  on 
English  youth.     Dean  Swift  may  well  have 


had  in  mind  his  own  University  experience, 
when,  in  his  description  of  the  Academy  of 
Lagado,  he  tells  us  of  that  literary  mill  into 
whose  hopper  a  whole  vocabulary  was 
thrown,  and  by  the  turning  of  whose  crank, 
extraordinary  combinations  of  words  and 
phrases  were  produced. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Crooks'  University  Act 
will  inaugurate  for  Ontario  a  new  intellec- 
tual era;  that  the  Provincial  University  will 
under  its  provisions  become  a  great  focus  of 
mental  activity  ;  that  by  the  strict  imparti- 
ality of  its  administration  it  will  rally 
around  it  a  multitude  of  affiliated  Colleges  :. 
and  that,  under  its  intellectual  leadership, 
our  youth  will  aspire  to  something  better 
and  nobler  than  "  answering  questions." 


READING  LESSONS. 


The  primary  object  of  Reading  exercises 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  school,  is 
undoubtedly  to  give  instruction  and  prac-  i 
lice  in  the  art  of  reading.     But  though  this 
maybe  considered  the  primary  object  to  be 
sought,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  subsidiary  purposes   of,   at  least,  equal 
importance  which  may  be  attained  through 
the  same  means,  and  the  teacher   who   has 
no  aim  in  lessons  of  this  kind  beyond    that 
of  training  his  pupils  to  enunciate   the  sev- 
eral words  with   sufficient  distinctness  and 
expression  to  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  sense  of  the  passage,  comes  far  short 
of  securing  the  full  benefit  of  the   exercise. 
I  know  it  will  be  maintained  by  many   that 
in  order  to  read  well,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  what  one  reads.     This 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet  if  this  be 
accepted,  how  few  good  readers  are   to  be 
found  in  our  schools?     How  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  are  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  hidden   meaning  involved  in 


the  more  austere  passages  of  even  the  prose 
lessons  of  our  higher  reading  books.  When 
we  come  to  poetry,  the  failure  is  much 
more  marked.  But  surely  this  very  impor- 
tant part  of  education  should  not  be  care- 
lessly passed  over.  And  how  is  the  object 
to  be  attained  ?  It  is  evident  that  to  un- 
derstand such  selections  thoroughly  it  is 
necessary  first  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  constituent  words.  This  will  lead  to 
word-analysis  and  definitions,  which  are  not 
to  be  learned  from  a  dictionary,  but  rather 
taught  from  the  connection  in  which  the 
words  are  found.  In  this  way  those  fine 
shades  of  meaning  and  nice  distinctions  in 
the  force  of  words  may  be  readily  compre- 
hended, when  a  dictionary  definition  would 
perhaps  but  render  the  ignorance  more  pro- 
found. 

In  poetry,  the  word  explanations  required 
will  not  only  include  the  ordinary  meaning, 
but  also  the  peculiar  signification  conveyed 
in  representing  the  imaginings  of  the  writer. 
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This  is  a  matter  greatly  neglected  by  teach- 
ers.    Many  of  the  finest  flights    of  poetical 
genius  are  passed  over   all   unheeded   and 
unappreciated  by  the  senior  classes  of  our 
Public  Schools,  chiefly  from  the  want   of  a 
few  timely  hints  to  lead  their  minds   up    to 
the  lofty  sentiments  expressed.     Why  are 
the  gems  of  poetry  so  thickly  strewn  around 
us,  if  the  masses  are  not  to  be  taught  to  ap- 
preciate them  ?     One  of  the  results  of  right 
education  is  the  enlargement  of  the  mental 
vision  that  it  may  delight   in   the  beautiful 
in  the  realm  of  mind  as  well  as  Nature.     If 
cultivation  cannot  do  this  it  fails  in   one  of 
its  important  objects— an  object  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  attained   by   the   higher 
classes  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  proper  names  occurring  in  the  lesson 
are  also  excellent  texts  for  question  and  re- 
mark by  the  intelligent  teacher.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  mention  some  interesting 
circumstance  in  connection  with  each  indi- 
vidual person  and  place,  and  this  may  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  curios- 
ity of  the  pupil  and  beget  in  his  mind  an 
earnest  desire  to  learn  more  on  the  subject. 
This  is  the  true  secret  of  successful  instruc- 
tion, and  the  teacher  who  rightly  under- 
stands this  art,  has  rather  to  direct  the  ar- 
dent research  of  his  pupils,  than  to  incite 
them  to  diligence.  The  true  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  acquired  in  this  way,  and  once 
acquired,  leads  on  to  thorough  scholarship. 


In  the  case  of  junior  classes  these  lessons 
may  be  made  specially  useful  as  a  means  of 
awakening  thought  and  calling  forth  the 
first  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Of 
course,  the  questions  will  need  to  be  adap- 
ted to  the  capacity  of  the  class,  and  per- 
haps at  first  the  teacher  may  need  to  give 
some  hint  of  the  proper  answer,  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  young  minds  are 
fully  awake  and  able  to  to  think  out 
answers  for  themselves  to  questions  of  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

As  a  means,  therefore,  of  conveying  gen- 
eral information  to  all  classes,  and  cultiva- 
ting quickness  of  thought  and  observation, 
Reading  Lessons,  under  the  direction  of  a 
skillful  teacher,  are  of  very  great  value.  It 
is  of  great  consequence  that  a  careful  habit 
of  reading  be  formed  in  the  pupil,  and  this 
cannot  be  effected  without  frequent  ques- 
tioning by  the  teacher.  Almost  every 
branch  of  study,  excepting  Mathematics, 
can  be  taught  from  these  lessons,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  way  in  which'  an  examiner 
can  so  readily  ascertain  the  degree  of  men- 
tal development  and  attainments  in  useful 
information  acquired  by  an  individual,  as 
by  well  chosen  questions  from  a  Reading 
Lesson.  I  would  commend  the  matter  to 
the  careful  consideration    of  teachers   gen- 
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THE  RAGGED  SCHOLAR. 

BY    WILL.    HENRY    GANE. 


All  tattered  and  torn  his  coat — 

A  coat  of  so  many  hues  ; 
His  cold,  blue  stockingless  feet 

Peeped  out  from  his  toeless  shoes ; 
But  he  had  a  noble  heart, 

That  was  warm  and  tender  and  true  ; 
And  as  free  from  sin  as  the  fleecy  clouds, 

That  check  the  midnight  dew. 

He  came  to  my  side  one  day, 

With  a  problem  hard  to  be  solved, 
Before  which  Newton  and  all  his  laws 

Into  airy  mist  disolved  ; 
He  asked  me  what  mighty  power 

Brought  the  Saviour  from  above, 
And  if  he  too  might  wear  a  crwon 

And  a  share  of  the  great  God's  love  ? 

We  waited  that  summer  day, 

Till  the  sun  in  a  golden  cloud, 
Had  vanished  behind  the  western  hills 

Where  the  waving  pine  tops  bowed  ; 
And  when  he  arose  from  his  knees 

A  new  career  had  begun \ 
He  wore  a  title  after  his  name 

As  he  now  was  a  monarch's  son. 

How  I  loved  that  little  boy, 

No  human  tongue  can  tell  : 
My  love  was  more  like  the  brooklet's  flow 

Than  the  ocean's  maddening  swell ; 
I  have  met  men  of  high  renown, 

And  men  of  a  proud  degree  ; 
But  never  one  that  was  half  so  dear, 

As  that  beggar  boy  to  me. 

He  has  changed  his  dress  of  rags, 

To  wear  the  attire  of  a  prince  ; 
For  he  went  away  to  his  father's  house 

Only  a  few  years  since ; 
And  there  is  in  memory's  hall 

A  picture  in  diamonds  set : 
The  love  of  a  little  ragged  boy 

That  my  heart  can  never  forget. 
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TRAINING  IN  THE    USE   OF   LANGUAGE. 


In  our  language  lessons  we  do  not  seek 
to  go  back  to  that  underlying  principle  of 
all  language — the  giving  of  new  experiences 
from  whence  new  ideas  shall  arise,  to  which 
new  words  give  expression.  We  do  not  in 
the  least  attempt  this.  Such  fundamental 
work,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  school,  lies  in  the  domain  of  the  ob- 
ject lesson;  and  that  it  does  lie  there,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  highest  example 
and  the  most  ancient  practice  :  for  Adam's 
first  lesson  in  language  was  an  object  lesson, 
and  his  Maker  was  his  teacher. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  credited  with  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  we  give 
a  child  new  words,  we  convey  to  him  new 
ideas.  Not  at  all.  Words  in  and  of  them- 
selves never  convey  ideas.  The  idea  must 
first  exist  in  the  mind  ere  the  word  can  be 
vivified  with  meaning.  A  word  can  express 
an  idea,  but  it  can  not  create  one. 

Upon  neither  of  these  ideas,  then,  do  we 
base  our  language  lessons,  but  rather  upon 
this,  which,  if  admitted,  is  a  most  ample  and 
sufficient  foundation  ;  namely,  that  every 
child  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  he  can 
express, — that  there  lies  in  the  mind  of 
every  child  a  mass  of  vague  impressions, 
incomplete  conceptions,  half-formed  ideas, 
born  of  his  emotions,  of  his  sensuous 
pleasures,  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, — that 
these  lie  very  largely  in  the  realm  of  uncon- 
sciousness, from  whence  theymay  bee\oked 
by  the  application  of  the  proper  stimulus 
and  become  part  of  the  child's  actual  and 
available  knowledge.  To  provoke  the  ex- 
pression of  these  ideas,  to  clothe  them  with 
new  words,  to  give  a  choice  between  words 
which  convey  the  same  idea,  to  show  the 
child  something  of  the  harmony  and  mel- 
ody of  language,— in  short,  to  lift  him  up 
from  the  simple  indication  of  his  physical 
wants  to  the  expression  of  his  higher  nature, 
— such  are  the  aims  of  our  object  lessons. 

Such  being  our  aims,  what  are  our  means? 


Principally  three — pictures,  stories,  poems. 
We  choose  pictures  because  of  their  suggest- 
iveness.  They  suggest  so  much  to  the 
child ;  they  lead  him  from  one  thing  to 
another  ;  they  touch  his  experience  at  so 
many  points  that,  if  he  gets  well  started 
and  feels  free,  he  will  exhaust  his  vocabu- 
lary in  telling  you  all  about  them.  Our 
only  pictures  for  this  purpose  are  those 
found  in  the  school  readers,  which,  of 
course,  are  arranged  with  no  such  object  in 
view  and  in  no  logical  sequence  ;  yet  they 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose  and  render 
most  efficient  service.  However,  a  series 
of  pictures  might  be  arranged  which  would 
shadow  forth  the  child's  past  life,  and  with 
which  you  might  fathom  the  depths  of  his 
consciousness.  By  the  skillful  use  of  pic- 
tures, we  may  obtain  from  the  child  almost 
his  entire  vocabulary,  and.  in  addition,  give 
him  many  new  words. 

Stories,  however,  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  child's  language  and 
culture.  You  can  do  almost  anything  with 
children,  if  you  will  but  tell  them  stories. 
You  can  refine  their  feelings,  touch  their 
emotions,  rouse  their  enthusiasm,  awaken 
their  ambition,  enkindle  their  devotion. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
noble  Hying  <  x  noble  thinking  that  you  can 
not  bring  to  their  consciousness  by  means 
of  a  story.  As  for  information  you  can 
give  all  you  wish.  As  for  language  the 
story  is  the  very  royal  road  to  its  acquisi- 
tion. Tell  a  group  of  children  a  story 
which  iias  awakened  their  interest  and  en- 
chained their  fancy,  and  then  ask  for  it 
back  again,  and  notice  how  accurately  it 
will  come.  If  you  have  used  new  words 
and  expressions,  having  made  their  mean- 
ing clear,  they  will  come  back  also,  in  your 
very  words  and  with  the  very  tricks  of  your 
voice. 

In  order  to  make  this  exercise  a  success- 
ful one,  reproduction,  both  oral  and  written? 
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must  be  insisted  upon.  With  small  children 
this  must,  of  course,  be  entirely  oral ;  with 
larger  children  it  should  be  both  oral  and 
written,  never,  however,  permitting  the 
written  to  displace  the  oral.  It  is,  indeed, 
desirable  to  write  well ;  it  is  equally  de- 
sirable to  talk  well.  Much  also  can  be 
done  at  this  point  to  obtain  distinct  articu- 
lation, full  utterance,  and  to  cultivate  a  re- 
spectful and  self-respecting  attitude  when 
speaking. 

Pictures  and  stories  will  accomplish 
much ;  but,  to  show  a  child  the  melody  and 
harmony  of  language,  we  must  use  poems. 
Some  of  these  should  be  such  as  can  be 
taught  him  ;  others  such  as  he  can  under- 
stand when  read.  It  may  be  urged  that 
children  can  not  appreciate  poetry ;  but 
any  child  who  has  sat  in  the  sunshine,  and 
heard  the  birds  sing,  and  felt  the  wind 
blow,  and  gained  pleasure  thereby,  has 
within  him  the  germs  of  poetic  feeling.  And 
as  in  the  child  ages  of  the  world  the  first 
literature  of  all  nations  was  ballads,  so  the 
child  finds  in  the  ballad  his  first  delight. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  these  lessons 
might  not  be  carried  up  through  the  higher 
grades,  broadening  and  deepening  until 
the  simple  story  expands  into  an  article  ; 
the  few  new  expressions  into  a  choice  es- 
say ;  the  simple  dialogue  into  the  drama  ; 
the  ballad  into  the  complete  poem.  Let 
reproduction,  both  oral  and  written,  follow 
every  step ;  and  then,  when  the  pupils 
reach  the  higher  grammar  grades,  they   will 


not  only  be  able  to  parse  and  analyze  and 
perform  examples  in  arithmetic,  but  they 
will  be  able  to  recognize  their  mother- 
tongue  when  they  see  it.  And  the  luckless 
teacher  of  the  high  school  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  explain  Dickens,  point  out  the 
quaint  humor  of  Irving,  or  the  beauties  of 
Longfellow,  and  wage  an  unequal  war  with 
dime  novels  and  "  yellow-covered  litera- 
ture," but  the  pupils  will  already  have 
gained  power  to  select  and  appreciate. 

These  results  can  be  obtained,  but  only 
upon  one  condition  ;  and  that  is,  that  you 
can  procalaim  a  divorce  between  language 
and  technical  grammar.  If  you  do  not,  if 
you  attempt  to  teach  them  together,  and 
then  come  in  with  your  monthly  examina- 
tions in  grammar,  your  results   in   language 


will  amount  to  nothing. 


The  language  will 


be  merged  in  the  grammar  very  much  as 
Jonah  was  merged  in  the  whale,  with  by  no 
means  the  same  chance  of  getting  out  what 
he  had.  A  knowledge,  however  accurate, 
of  technical  grammar  will  never  give  the 
power  to  wield  the  English  language  with 
strength  and  precision.  This  comes 
only  through  example  and  practice, — and 
where  shall  the  great  mass  of  children  ac- 
quire it  if  not  in  school  ? 

How  successful  this  plan  may  be  in  the 
higher  grades,  we  cannot  tell  :  but  how  re- 
i  ,  kable  its  success  is  in  the  lower,  we 
know,  for  it  has  been  tested. — Harriet  L. 
Keeler,  in  Nati<?;iaJ  Teacher,  Colum* 
Ohio. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


(We  copy  from  the  English  Educational  \ 
Times,  some  of  the  questions  at  the  recent 
examination  of  teachers  in  training  at  the  \ 
College  of  Preceptors,  London,  England. 
They  will  be  interesting,  both  as  showing 
the  standard  required  in  England,  and  as 
suggesting  to  our  own  teachers  new  trains 
of  thought : ) 

Mental  akd  Moral  Science. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  with  which 
the  Candidate  will  be  credited  for  this  paper 
is  ioo  ;  for  passing,  40  at  least  must  be  ob- 
tained. For  confusion  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression,   and    for    all    irrelevant    matter, 


marks  will  be  deducted   from   the    number 
otherwise  gained. 

1.  "  What  we  term  '  the  mental  faculties' 
are  not  the  ultimate  elements  of  mind,  but 
only  different  modes  of  the  mental  activity." 
(a)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  above  propo- 
sition. 

2.  State,  in  their  natural  order,  the  prin- 
cipal operations  by  which  the  mind  acquires 
and  retains  knowledge,  (a)  Trace  the  va- 
rious mental  operations  employed  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  read,  and  also  in  ob- 
taining an  exact  knowledge  of  some  ma- 
terial object ;  as,  for  instance,  of  an  orange. 

3.  What    is    meant   by    ''committing  to 
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memory  ";  and  how  is  this  mental  act  dis- 
tinguished from  "  remembering',  and  "  re- 
collecting'? {a)  What  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  "  a  good  memory"?  (b)  How  may 
the  memory  be  cultivated  ? 

4.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  actions  ?  (a)  Apply  your  test  to 
'•lying"  and  "stealing."  (b)  What  does 
moral  education  consist  in  ? 

1.  Discuss  the  question  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment under  its  moral  aspect. 

6.  "  The  growth  of  mind  results  from  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  upon  the  direct  ob- 
jects  of  experience."  (a)  Explain,  amplify, 
and  illustrate  this  proposition,  (b)  What 
hints  does  it  supply  to  the  teacher  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  pupils'  observing  poweis? 

7.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the  Science 
of  Education  is  based  upon  the  Science  of 
mind,  and  the  Art  of  Education  upon  the 
Science  ? 

Physiology. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  with  which 
the  Candidate  will  be  credited  for  this  pa- 
per is  100  ;  for  passing,  40  at  least  must  be 
obtained.  For  confusion  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  for  all  irrelevant  matter, 
marks  will  be  deducted  from  the  number 
otherwise  gained. 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  digestion: 
trace  the  food  in  its  progress  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
describe  the  changes  that  it  undergoes  at 
each  stage,  (a)  What  is  the  use  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  ?  How  does  chyle  differ  from 
chyme?  (b)  What  is  the  connection  be- 
tween healthy  digestion  and  mental  vigor  ? 

2.  How  may  foods  be  classified?  What 
is  the  physiological  value  of  different  kinds 
of  food  ?  (a)  What  hints  for  the  dietary  of 
his  pupils  may  a  schoolmaster  gain  from  this 
knowledge  ? 

3.  Describe  the  mechanism  of  healthy 
respiration,  (a)  How  may  respiration  be 
affected  by  the  position  of  the  body  ? 

4.  Apply  the  principles  of  Physiology  to 


ventilation,  clothing,  and  length  of  school- 
hours. 

Criticism  of  Methods. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  with  which 
the  Candidate  will  be  credited  for  this  paper 
is  100  ;  for  passing,  40  at  least  must  be  ob- 
tained. For  confusion  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  for  all  irrelevant  matter,  marks 
will  be  deducted  from  the  number  other- 
wise gained. 

1.  Distinguish  between  Education  and 
Instruction.  How  does  the  distinction  bear 
upon  the  work  of  a  teacher? 

2.  At  what  period  of  a  child's  life  does  he 
most  need  the  help  and  care  of  the  teacher, 
and  why  ?  How  far  is  your  answer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  practice  of 
schools  ? 

3.  Draw  out  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  on  the 
Atmosphere,  to  be  given  to  children  of  10 
to  12  years  of  age.  Arrange  the  subject 
matter — in  the  order  in  which  you  would 
give  it;  and  state  clearly  your  method  of 
conveying  it. 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  manner  of  reading  ?  State  by  what 
means  you  would  secure  distinct  articula- 
tion, intelligent  emphasis,  and  proper  ex- 
pression. 

5.  Explain  clearly  your  method  of  teat" 
ing  Geography.  Enumerate  the  means  you 
would  use  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
physical  geography  of  any  country,  fand  for 
fixing  it  in  the  memory.  (Age  of  the  pupils 
as  in  3.) 

6  Draw  out  a  Time-Table  for  a  Middle 
Class  Day  School  of  150  pupils  from  8  to 
1 5  years  of  age  ;  showing  (a)  The  number 
of  classes;  (b)  The  subjects  to  be  taught; 
(c)  The  time  per  week  to  be  given  ;  (d)  The 
time  for  recreation.  State  also  the  number 
of  teachers,  and  th&  school-room  accommo- 
dation that  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
efficient  work. 

7.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  play-ground? 
Show  how  it  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 
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CANADA. 

—J.  M.  Buchan  M.  A.,  Head  Master 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  High  Schools  in  place 
of  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Mackenzie. 

— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  County  of 
Oxford  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  School  House  Ingersoll,  April  9th 
and  10th.  A  very  interesting  programme 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  meeting  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  teachers  of 
the  County. 

— On  Thursday  13th  ult.,  the  pupils  of 
S.  S.  No.  25  London  Township,  presented 
their  teacher,  Mr.  W.  D.  Eckert,  with  a 
beautiful  collection  of  stuffed  birds  in  a 
glass  case,  embracing  fifteen  varieties,  and 
worth  at  least  $25,  accompanied  with  a 
very  complimentary  address.  A  new  school 
house  was  recently  built  in  the  section  at  a 
cost  of  $4000. 

— The  Report  of  J.  C.  Glashan  Esq.,  In- 
spector, Strathroy,  shows  that  there  were 
six  teachers  employed  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  names  entered  on  the  registers 
was  767,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
356.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  the  average 
attendance  was  $6.74,  and  the  coster  cap- 
ita of  school  population  was  $3,  while  the 
average  of  all  the  towns  in  Ontario  in  1871 
was  $3.^2 

— An  important  educational  meeting  of 
Trustees  and  others  in  the  Township  of 
Stanley  and  surrounding  Townships,  Coun- 
ty of  Huron,  was  held  in  the  School  House, 
Varna,  on  the  22nd  March.     The   immedi- 


ate cause  of  the 

been    that    the 

payment         of 

ley     from 


meeting 


appears  to   have 
Inspector     had     witheld 
the  Government 

some  sections  in  conse- 
quence of  non-compliance  with  the  school 
••.  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation 
&c.  The  result,  after  much  discussion  and 
several  motions  and  amendments,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  The  provisions  of 
the  new  school  law,  and  the   action  of  the 


Inspector  were  sustained ;  Township  Boards 
of  Trustees,  and  changes  of  Text  Books 
were  both  disapproved  of;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  another  similar  meeting  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  June  next. 

Union  Teachers'  Association. — The 
Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  above 
Association  took  place  in  Gait,  on  the  1st 
of  March.  Donald  McCaig,  formerly  of 
Rockwood  Academy,  now  Principal  of  Gait 
Central  School,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Brantford,  acted  as  Secre- 
tary. Nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  meet- 
ing was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  to  the  number  of 
twelve  appertaining  to  the  "  Superannuation 
Fund,"  the  1st  asking  that  the  present  law 
be  repealed,  and  the  12th  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  compelled  to  contribute.  Messrs. 
Mcintosh,  Dickinson,  McQueen,  and  Mc- 
Caig supported  the  resolutions  in  forcible 
and  earnest  speeches,  after  which  on  mo- 
tion th;  resolutions  were  carried  unanimous- 
ly. In  the  course  of  remarks  made,  the 
conduct  of  the  Inspector  for  Waterloo 
County  in  not  giving  his  countenance  to 
Teachers'  Associations  was  animadverted 
upon.  Com. 

School  Examinations. — Examination 
of  Wroxeter  School  will  take  place  on  the 
7  th  and  8th  of  April. — Cranbrook  School, 
Huron  Co.,  Mr.  McNair,  teacher,  21st 
March,  was  most  thorough  and  successful. 
An  exhibition  in  the  evening  was   attended 

a  crowded  audience,  and  consisted  of 
dialogues,  recitations  &c,  with  music  by 
the  Cranbrook  Choir.  — No.  10  Aldboro, 
Elgin  Co.,  2  1. st  March.  Mr.  J.  B.  McKillop, 
teacher.  The  teacher's  labors  for  two 
years  are  bearing  good  fruit,  as  proved  by 
the  successful  examinations. — No.  4,  Dun- 
wich,  22nd  March,  Mr.  D.  McKellar  teach- 
er. The  examination  showed  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  teaching. — No.  6,  Ashfield,  20th 
March,  Miss  Dobie,  teacher.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  excellent  satisfaction. 
— Gore  School,   London    Township,     21st 
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March,  Mr.  B.  S.  Shepherd,  teacher.  Ex- 
hibition in  the  evening  consisted  of  music, 
readings,  recitations  &c,  by  pupils  of  the 
school  and  others.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  suc- 
ceeding well  in  the  section. — No.  5  Cara- 
doc,  18th  March,  Mr.  C.  McGregor  teacher. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  parents, 
and  all  were  highly  satisfied.  Messrs.  Stu- 
art, Anderson,  and  Robinson  assisted  at 
the  examination,  and  afterwards  gave  ad- 
dresses. Prizes  were  distributed  to  the 
value  of  $30. 

— From  the  Report  of  John  C.  Somerset 
Esq.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  County 
of  Lincoln,  400  copies  of  which  have  been 
printed  for  distribution  in  the  County,  we 
learn  that  there  were  7 1  school  houses  in 
the  County,  in  which  77  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, 36  males,  and  41  females.  The  av- 
erage salary  paid  males  was  $372,  females 
$230.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  was  5,181,  of  which  4762  were  entered 
on  the  registers  during  the  year,  and  372  of 
other  ages,  making  a  total  of  5,134;  of 
which  2,694  were  boys,  and  2,440  girls. 
419  children  attended  no  school.  Irregular 
attendance  is  justly  complained  of,  the  av- 
erage being  only  101  pupils  who  attended 
school  more  than  200  days-  No  wonder 
that  many  of  the  schools  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Mr.  Somerset  advocates 
additional  Normal  Schools,  and  also  Town- 
ship Boards  of  Trustees. 

BOSANQUET    AND    PLYMPTON     TEACHERS' 

Association. — A  very  interesting  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  Forest,  on 
Saturday  15th  March.  Mr.  S.  Hicks,  the 
Vice-President,  presided.  After  reading 
the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  Mr.  Hicks  ex- 
plained his  method  of  teaching  grammar, 
and  Mr.  J.  Dunsmore  showed  his  mode 
of  procedure  in  teaching  reading.  The 
Association  then  adjourned  till  1  o'clock, 
p.  m.  On  resuming,  an  animated  debate 
took  place  on  the  question,  "  Resolved,  that 
the  clause  in  the  School  Act  relating  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund,  should  be  expunged," 
— the  decision  being  given  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative.  The  following  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously  :  Resolved — That  we 
as  Common  School  Teachers  and  members 
of  this  Association,  take  exception  to  that 
clause  in  the  scheme  for  an  elective  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  restricts  the 
right  of  voting  to  Teachers  holding  first- 
class  Provincial  Certificates  only.     An  ad- 


journment then  took  place,  until  the  time 
of  next  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

— The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Elora 
School  House,  on  Saturday  March  15th. 
A.  D.  Fordyce,  Esquire,  Pusident,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  Miss- 
J.  E.  Smith  read  an  Essay  on  the  influence 
of  home  life  in  reference  to  the  educatiou 
of  youth,  showing  how  materially  the  parent 
can  aid  the  Teacher,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  and  how  little  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  latter  when  there  is  no  proper  train- 
ing at  home.  Mr.  Sanderson  opened  the 
discussion  on  Object  Lessons,  illustrating; 
his  remarks  in  a  very  happy  manner  by  ex- 
amples on  the  black-board,  of  his  own 
method  of  teaching.  Several  of  the  Teach- 
ers present  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  after 
which  the  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place,  the  choice  being  as  follows  : — Presi- 
dent, A.  D.  Fordyce,  Esquire;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  McMillan  ;  second  vice,  Mr. 
Clarke  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Tytler  ;  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Sanderson.  Subjects  for  discuss- 
ion at  next  meeting  : — How  best  to  se- 
cure the  punctual  attendance  of  pupils? 
and  How  far  the  Teacher  should  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  studies  ?  Essayists,  Miss  Hay 
and  Mr.  Clarke. 

— We  cull  a  few  figures  from  the  very 
lengthy  and  elaborate  report  of  the  City  of 
Hamilton  Public  Schools,  by  A.  Macallum 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  Inspector.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  was  for  the  first  half- 
year  4,236  ;  for  the  second  half-year  4,044, 
or  for  the  whole  year  4,852.  Daily  average 
first  half-year  3,024  ;  second  half-year  3,900; 
whole  year  3421.  He  estimates  there  are  from 
150  to  200  children  who  attend  no  school. 
The  separate  schools  had  an  attendance  of 
1,349,  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  227.  In 
order  to  keep  the  number  of  pupils  for  each 
teacher  down  to  the  required  number  the 
Inspector  is  allowed  to  employ  paid  Moni- 
tors. The  Report  gives  details  of  each  of 
the  schools  in  the  city,  their  condition,  ap- 
paratus, &c.  Prizes  were  given  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  in  reference  to  this  Mr. 
Macallum  says  : 

"  Prizes  distributed  on  a  proper  basi:>. 
honor  cards  and  competitive  examination,, 
as  we  do  in  this  city,  are  a  great  public  ben- 
efit ;  but,  unless  so  managed,  prizes  are  any- 
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thing  but  a  blessing.  Over  450  volumes  of 
a  highly  moral  and  interesting  character 
were  distributed  by  this  means  among  our 
successful  competitors,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  single  complaint."' 

Huron    Teachers'     Association. — A 
regular  meeting  of  the  County   of  Huron 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Clinton 
on  Saturday  last.     The  attendance,   owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  was  not  very  large.     The  meeting, 
however,  was  a  very  interesting  one.     The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  M.   Malloch, 
Vice-President,  and  Air.  W.  Cumming  acted 
as    Secretary.     The    minutes    of  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.      Moved 
by    Mr.    R.    Ferguson,    seconded  by   Mr. 
Scott,  that  Messrs.  Miller,  Dewarand  Cum- 
ming be   a  Committee  to  wait  upon    the 
County    Council,    towards    establishing    a 
Teachers'  Library — Carried.     Subjects    se- 
lected for  next  meeting.     1.   "Is  the  Course 
of  Reading  in  our  Common   Schools    suffi- 
ciently Practical  ?" — Proposed  by  R.   Fer- 
guson, and  seconded  by  James  Scott.     2. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  seconded  by   Mr. 
Birchard,   that  the  second  subject  of  dis- 
cussion be  "  The  best  Method  of  Teaching 
English  Grammar — first,  to   juaior  classes  ; 
second,  to  senior  classes,"  and  that    Mr. 
Dewar  be  appointed  to  lead  in  the  subject, 
and  practically  illustrate  it  by  conducting  a 
senior    class,    formed    from    the    teachers 
present.     Mr.  R.   Ferguson  read  an  essay 
on  the  following  subject  :  ';  Are  our  Courses 
of  Study  and  Methods  of  Teaching  suffici- 
ently Practical?"     Mr.   Turnbull  also    de- 
livered an  address.     Both  the   essay  and 
the  address  were  able  efforts,  and  were  well 
received  by  the  Association.     Moved    by 
Mi.  Ferguson,    seconded    by    Mr.    Dewar, 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be 
held  in  Goderich  about  the  middle  of  June. 
— Carried. 

UNITED    S'I'A'l 

■ — It  is  reported  that  Indiana  has  passed 
a  law  creating  the  office  of  comity  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  superintendent 
is  to  be  elected  by  the  school  trustees  of 
the  several  townships,  who  constitute  a 
county  school  board,  to  meet  twice  a 
year.  The  friends  of  school  progress  in 
Indiana  united  several  years  ago  and  se- 
cured the  establishment  of  a  first-class  State 
Normal  School,  and  now  they  have  secured 
■county  supervision. 


college 
since 


given 


agreeing  to  increase  the  endowment 


000,000  ;  and  he  has 


given 


; — Mr.  E.  Steiger.  the   German  publishei 
and  bookseller  of  New  York,  is  engaged  in 
making  a  complete  collection  of  American 
periodical  publications  for  the   Vienna  Ex- 
position. 

— Rev.  S.  S.  Orris  lias  been  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  in  Marietta  College,  to 
succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Kendrick, 
who  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  Dr.  K.  has  been  at  Marietta 
1840. 

— Commodore     Vanderbilt     has 
$500,000    to    Bishop    McTyeire,    of    the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  to  establish  a 
university   in   Tennessee,    the    Methodists 

to  $1,- 
another  $500,- 
000  to  erect  a  large  seminary  for  women  at 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island. 

— The  Jubile<  -  rs.  led  by  George  L. 
White,  the  treasurer  of  Fis;-:  University, 
Term.,  undertook  last  year  to  raise  $20,000 
to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  institution.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  they  had  raised  nearly 
$25,00,  and  they  now  propose  to  increase 
the  amount  to  $70,000. 

— The  constitutional  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  adopted  a  section  declaring 
that  women  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
of  control  or  management  under  the  school 
laws  of  that  state.  This  is  right.  Women 
are  eligible  to  school  offices  in  England,  but 
they  cannot  be  even  school  examiners  in 
i  Ohio. 

— The  main  buildings  of 
form  School  for  Girls  at 
!  Springs  were  burned  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary. When  the  alarm  was  given,  the  153 
inmates  were  all  in  the  chapel,  listening  to 
addresses  by  members  of  the  legislative 
committee.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $40,- 
000.  The  pupils  are  temporarily  accommo- 
dated in  buildings  which  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  fire,and  which  have  been  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN'. 

— An  exchange  states  that  in  Scotland 
one  young  man  to  every  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation goes  to  college  ;  in  Germany,  one  to 
every  2,600  ;  and  in  England,  one  to  every 
5,800. 


the    Ohio    Re- 
White   Sulphur 


ED  UCA  TIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


— There  is  an  association  in  Switzerland, 
which  is  opposed  to  compulsory  education, 
but  is  in  favor  of  making  the  exercise  of 
civil  rights  depend  on  the  possession  of 
a  prescribed  amount  of  knowledge. 

— A  society  has  been  formed  in  France 
to  erect  and  assist  in  erecting  school  build- 
ings in  desolate  places.  It  started  with  a 
capital  of  five  million  francs  and  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  in  the  enterprise. 
The  prospectus  states  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  communes  (communities)  in 
France  in  want  of  school-houses,  and  it  as- 
serts that  the  future  and  the  fortunes  of 
France  lie  in  the  creation  of  schools. 

— The  Scottish  National  Educational  As- 
sociation declares  that  the  state  should 
make  provision  only  for  secular  instruction, 
which  all  children  may  receive  in  common, 
and  that  no  system  of  national  education 
will  be  satisfactory,  which  authorizes  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money,  either  by 
government  grants  or  by  local  rates,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  theological  tenets  of  any  re- 
ligious sect. 

— The  recent  decree  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  establishing  a  system  of  edu- 
cation in  that  empire,  has  been,  by  the 
kindness  of  Minister  Mori,  translated  into 
English  ;  and  it  proves  to  be  not  only  a 
very  comprehensive  plan  of  internal  polity, 
but  also  an  ample  doorway  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  best  methods  in  use  else- 
where. Two  classes  of  students  to  be  sent 
abroad  are  provided  for — namely,  30  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  and  150  graduates  of  sem- 
inaries, the  latter  selected  from  graduates 
of  academies  and  high-schools,  to  be  called 
freshmen  or  seeond-class.  The  first  class 
to  remain  abroad  is  limited  to  three  years, 
and  to  be  allowed  $1,500  to  $r,8oo  per  an- 


num for  expenses ;  the  second  class,  of 
whom  150  are  provided  for,  to  remain 
abroad  five  years,  and  to  receive  a  yearly 
allowance  of  $900  to  $1,000  per  annum. 
which  they  are  expected  to  pay  back  to  the 
Government  upon  their  return  either  in 
money  or  in  service. 

— In  1S59  (says  Mr.  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  in 
a  recent  address  on  the    progress   of  India 
during  the    past   fourteen   years,    delivered 
last  month  before   the   Society  of  Arts,   in 
London),  Bengal   had  but  a  few  hundred 
schools,  and  only  40.733  scholars;  in  1S71 
it  had  215,000  scholars.     The  results  of  the 
educational    policy   in   other  provinces     of 
India  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  though 
the  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  the 
province  of  Bengal :  and  the  Universities  of 
India  have  done  good  service  in  promoting 
the  advance  of  civilization.     In  those  dis- 
tricts which,  twenty-five  years  ago,   were   in 
open  hostility  to  the   British  Government, 
native  education  has  advanced  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  perfect  triumph  has  been 
achieved  in  the   Punjaub  and   British  Bur- 
mah,  while  hardly  less  satisfactory  progress 
is  observable  in  Oude  and  Hyderabad.     In 
1862   there    were  4.M92   youths    of  both 
sexes  receiving  instruction,  and  three   years 
later   there  were    76,213.     In    1865    there 
were  11,269  pupils  learning  English  in   the 
Punjaub.     In  iS66--7   there  were    102,388 
pupils  in  this  province:  in  the  two  following 
years    the    number    had  swelled  141,655. 
The  general  results  down  to  1870  were  that 
979,882  persons  were  at  school  in  British 
India,  which  perhaps  had  increased  by  250, 
ooosince  thattime.  Thecostattendingthe  es- 
tablishment of  these   schools   may  be  set 
down  at  70  millions  of  rupees — about  $35,- 
000.000 
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"  We  Reap  as  we  have  Sown." — Men 
bear  with  them  from  this  world,  their  habits 
of  mind  and  stores  of  knowledge — their  dis- 
positions and  affections  and  desires  •  and 
these  become  a  part  of  our  punishment,  or 
of  our  reward  according  to  their  kind. — 
Southcys  Progress  and  prospects  of  Society. 

Thinking.- — Thinking  leads  man  to  know- 
ledge. He  may  see  and  hear,  and  read  and 
learn  whatever  he  pleases,  and  as  much  as 
he  pleases:  he  will  never  know  anything  of 
it,  except  that  which  he  has  thought  over, 
that  which  by  thinking  he  has  made  the 
property  of  his  mind.  Is  it  then  saying  too 
much,  if  I  say  that  man,  by  thinking  only, 
becomes  truly  man.  Take  away  thought 
from  man's  life,  and  what? — Festalozzi. 

— Childhood  is  like  the  first  burst  of 
spring,  when  the  daisies  peep  from  behind 
the  grassy  hillocks.  When  the  birds  warble 
their  sweet  fragments  of  song  from  every 
twig.  It  is  like  die  sun  breaking  through 
the  flying  clouds  after  a  storm  when  pearl 
drops  glisten  everywhere  like  tears  on  the 
eyelashes.  It  is  like  the  singing  of  a 
brooklet  through  a  meadow  whose  banks 
are  fretted  with  violets  and  buttercups.  It 
is  like  the  song  of  the  angels,  which  we  hear 
at  midnight  from  those  keeping  vigil  over 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  crushes  the 
flower  e"er  its  petals  are  expanded  to  the 
summer  sun.         Will.  Henry  Gam: 

Reading. — No  subject  has  so   much  en- 
ed  the  time  and  attention  of  teachers,  or 
been  more  pressed    upon  them  by  parents, 
than  reading  ;  yet  i  iject  that  I 

have  found  so  little  taught.     There  is  a  vast 
difference    I  a  h    '.ring a  class  to 

lesson,  and  i    how  to   read  it: 

i  telling  them  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  showing  them  how  to  do  right.  !  t  has 
very  rarely  fallen  to  my  lot  to  find  a  teacher 
make  a  pupil  read  a  passage  over,  in  order 
to  correct  false  emphasis  or  inflection,  or 
to  enter  into  the  subject  with  the  feeling 
that  it  demanded.     The  tedious  monotone. 


the  cultivated  nasal  twang,  or  what  is 
equally  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  the 
ear,  the  regular  cadences  of  the  voice,  are 
too  often  found  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
school  reading,  and  too  often  go  on  unin- 
terrupted and  uncorrected.  The  passage 
selected  is  not  subject  to  sufficient  study 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  recitation,  nor 
does  it  partake  enough  of  the  nature  of  a 
lesson  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. — From 
Report  of  H.  I.  Slack  M.  A.,  Co.  Inspector, 
Lanark. 

— In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it 
cannot  fail  to  appear  the  most  important 
subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
mankind.  When  we  contrast  the  ignorance, 
the  rudeness,  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
savage,  with  the  knowledge,  the  refinement, 
and  the  resources  of  civilized  man,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  appears  so  wide,  that 
the)-  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
same  species.  Yet  compare  the  infant  of 
the  savage  with  that  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosopher,  and  you  will  find  them  in  all 
respects  the  same.  The  same highcqp&cious 
ppivers  of  mind  lie  folded  up  in  both,  and 
in  both  the  organs  of  sensation,  adapted  to 
these  mental  powers,  are  exactly  similar. 
All  the  difference,  which  is  afterwards  to 
distinguish  them,  depends  upon  their  edu- 
cation.  -Stewart. 

Drawing. — Drawingisin  many  respects 
like  a  language — a  visible  language,  the  lan- 

Lge  of  form  ;  having  two  letters  in  its  al- 
phabet,— the  straight  line  and  the  curve ; 
in  this  respect  like  our  own  written  words, 
made  up  of  combinations  of  straight  and 
curved  lines, — with  this  difference,  that, 
whilst  a  word  suggests  the  name  and 
thought,  drawing  suggests  the  thing  itself. 
Both  drawing  and  writing  depend  for  attain- 
ment on  the  same  faculty, — the  faculty  of 
imitation  ;  though  drawing,  being  simpler, 
in  its  elements  than  writing,  is  the  more 
easy  of  acquirement.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  every  person  who  can  be 
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taught  to  write  can  be  taught  to  draw ;  and 
where  both  are  taught  simultaneously,  they 
assist  each  other, — success  in  one  being  a 
certain  indication  of  success  in  both.- — 
Walter  Smith  in  Art  Education. 

Thorough  Teaching. — "  Few  branches 
and  well,"  should  be  the  teacher's  motto.  I 
know  one  who  requires  his  scholars  to  rend 
a  sentence  three  or  four  times  over,  if  a 
single  error  be  committed  in  the  repetition. 
This  practice  will  not  make  rail-road  read- 
ers, those  who  are  praised  according  to 
their  speed  ;  but,  I  am  confident,  it  will 
make  correct  readers,  though  they  should 
advance  only  at  the  humble  rate  of  a  man's 
unaided  walking.  Scholars,  to  be  accurate, 
must  review  their  lessonsoftenand thorough- 
ly. Each  exercise  should  be  bound  by 
bands  of  steel  to  ail  that  precede  it.  Be 
not  ambitious  to  carry  a  pupil  over  many 
authors  or  many  pages,  but  to  be  perfectly 
certain  that  there  is  no  line  or  word  he  has 
passed  over,  which  he  does  not  now  under- 
stand. The  crate  is  to  be  filled  with  pre- 
cious wares.  Let  each  piece  be  wrapped 
right,  packed  securely  for  itself  and  in  re- 
lation to  all  the  others.  If  one  be  placed 
wrong,  in  the  journey  of  life,  it  may  jar  and 
crack  its  neighbors,  and  spread  devastation 
through  the  whole. 

Make  your  Pupils  Love  You. — "  After 
exploring  the  ground,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  as  a  preparation  for  reforming  individ- 
ual character  in  school,  is  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal attachment  of  the  individuals  to  be 
reformed.  This  must  not  be  attempted  by 
professions  and  affected  smiles,  and  still  less 
by  that  sort  of  obsequiousness  common  in 
such  cases,  which  produces  no  effect  but  to 
make  the  bad  boy  suppose  that  his  teacher 
is  afraid  of  him  ;  which,  by-the-way,  is,  in 
fact,  in  such  cases,  usually  true. 

"  A  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  a  scholar  is  to  ask  him  to  assist  you. 
The  Creator  has  so  formed  the  human  heart, 
that  doing  good  must  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure, and  he  who  tastes  this  pleasure  once 
will  almost  always  wish  to  taste  it  again.  To 
do  good  to  any  individual,  creates  or  in- 
creases the  desire  to  do  it." 

"  Another  means  of  securing  the  personal 
attachment  of  boys  is  to  notice  them  ;  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  and  the 
qualities  and  powers  which  they  value  in 
one  another.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  such  little  circumstances 


as  stopping  at  a  play-ground  a  moment,  to 
notice  with  interest,  though  perhaps  without 
saying  a  word,  speed  of  running  or  exact- 
ness of  aim,  the  force  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck,  or  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
caught  or  thrown.'" 

Accuracy. — Aim  in  all  things  to  secure 
the  utmost  Accuracy.  Do  you  teach  writing 
be  not  satisfied  with  the  scholar's  marking 
over  the  destined  page,  or  half  page,  but 
see  that  every  letter  is  correctly  formed,  if 
but  ten  be  written  for  an  exercise.  Are 
they  spelling?  Do  not  judge  of  their  pro- 
ficiency by  the  number  of  columns  they  can 
falter  through.  If  each  pupil  can  spell  but 
a  single  word,  let  that  word  be  first  pro- 
nounced, and  that  distinctly,  and  then  let 
each  syllable  be  given  separately,  and  each 
letter  with  its  exact  sound.  We  are  a 
nation  of  mis-spellers.  It  is  not  three  years 
since  I  knew  a  graduate  of  a  college  com- 
mit such  atrocities  in  spelling  the  words  of 
his  performance  at  commencement,  as 
ought  to  have  put  a  child  of  eight  to  the 
blush.  To  the  teachers  of  our  primary 
schools  I  would  say,  humanity  forbid  that 
you  ever  send  such  pupils  to  our  colleges. 
And  of  this  be  sure,  that  if  you  neglect  their 
spelling,  no  high  school,  academy,  or  pro- 
fessor will  supply  the  deficiency.  Spelling 
seems  a  small  thing,  a  matter  that  comes  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  so.  If  the  little  gem 
is  not  set  around  the  leaf  in  its  morning 
tenderness,  no  mid-day  sun  will  ever  shed 
the  early  dew. 

Moral  Instruction. — The  primary  ob- 
ject of  our  Public  Schools  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect — the  direct  agencies  all  tend 
in  this  direction ;  but  there  are  others  of  an 
indirect  nature  whose  influence  is  very 
great  in  moulding  the  heart  and  forming 
the  character  of  the  pupils.  The  books  em- 
ployed teach  morals,  the  truthfulness,  jus- 
tice, and  air  of  rectitude  b.j  which  they  are 
at  all  times  surrounded,  above  all  the  ex- 
ample of  the  teachers,  availing  ourselves  of 
any  circumstance  that  may  have  a  tendency 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  and  the  read- 
ing of  God's  Word  as  our  opening  exercises 
each  day,  affect  for  good  in  a  strong  degree 
the  impressive  nature  of  those  who  attend 
the  public  schools.  The  early  age  at  which 
the  character,  in  its  general  outline,  is 
fixed,  makes  it  the  more  imperative  that 
this  subject  should  receive  all  the  care  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it.     It  is  now  gen- 
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erally  conceded  that  before  the  age  of  seven 
is  the  best  time  for  implanting  moral  truth. 
This  part  of  education  should  be  attended 
to  at  home  ;  as  all  other  agencies  for  good 
are  but  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
abiding  influences  of  fireside  instruction, 
and  the  controlling  agency  of  parental  au- 
thority.— From  Report  of  A.  McCattum  Esq. 
JI.A.,  Inspector,  Hamilton. 

Rules  and  Hints  for  Teachers. — 
At  all  events,  let  the  teacher  govern  the 
school  rather  than  the  school  the  teacher ; 
but  do  not  spend  all  the  time  in  "  govern- 
ing.*' 

You  may  secure  aid  in  government  and 
discipline  from  two  important  sources,  viz  : 

First,  by  giving  the  pupil  enough  to  do 
in  the  school-room  :  second,  by  creating  the 
right  kind  of  public  sentiment. 

Pupils  in  school,  as  well  as  grown  people 
in  society,  need  business,  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment, and  enough  of  it,  otherwise  "  Sa- 
tan finds  some  mischief  still,"  and  soon  the 
teacher  finds  his  hands  full. 

A  pupil  that  works  will  govern  himself ; 
and  self  government  in   school  the  teacher 


should  aim  at.  Be  sure  you  have  attended 
to  this  point  before  yon  come  to  the  subject 
of  punishments. 

Now,  as  to  public  sentiment  :  when  this 
is  right  the  school  will  almost  manage  itself; 
without  it  the  teacher  will  have  a  hard 
task. 

Therefore,  make  your  scholars  jurymen, 
and  bring  certain  flagrant  acts  of  bad  schol- 
ars before  them  for  judgment  now  and  then, 
sometimes  appealing  to  the  ridiculous,  but 
far  oftener  to  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  what  is  proper  or  improper.  If  they 
have  thus  committed  themselves  to  an 
opinion  or  decision,  their  pride  will  prompt 
them  to  corresponding  conduct. 

This  public  sentiment  will  be  creaced  and 
sustained  largely  by  the  example  of  larger 
scholars,  to  whom  you  should  appeal  in  this 
respect. 

You  can,  by  perseverance  in  elevating 
the  standard  in  various  ways,  make  one 
course  of  conduct  popular  and  another  un- 
popular, and  thus  secure  a  very  important 
help  in  your  work  within  the  school-room 
itself. — American  Journal  of  Education. 
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This  DEPARTMENT.  Commencing -with  the  pre- 
sent Number, we  open  our  promised  department,  the 
•'  Teachers  Desk."'  Under  this  head  we  shall  give, 
from  month  to  month,  Problems  and  Queries,  An- 
swers  and  Solutions,  and  such  miscellaneous  Hints 
.aid  Suggestions  as  will  properly  belong  to  this  De- 
partment. Not  being  yet  prepared  to  open  a  Mathe- 
matical Department,  any  problems  we  receive  will 
be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  convenience  of 
reference  these  Problems  and  Queries  will  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  month  to  month,  and  the 
answers  or  replies  to  them  will  have  the  same  num- 
bers. Ail  solutions  or  answers  received  will  be 
duly  acknowledged  or  inserted,  though  we  cannot 
promise  to  insert  solutions  in  full.  We  trust  the 
contributors  and  patrons  of  the  "Teacher"  will  as- 
sist  us  in  mailing  this  Department  interesting  and 
instructive.  Correspondents  will  oblige  by  always 
slating  the  number  of  the  Problem  or  Query  to 
which  they  send  an  answer  or  solution,  and  con- 
tributions for  this  department,  whether  Problems, 
Answers,    Hints,    or   Suggestions,    will    always   be 


credited   to  the  writer,  unless  the  name  is  suppressed 
by  request. 

PROBLEMS   AND   QUERIES. 

1.  "There  are  7  debentures,  each  of  the  value  of 
$100,  and  dated  .March  1st,  1873,  payable  in 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  years  respectively,  and  bear- 
ing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  as  each  deben- 
ture falls  due.  What  must  be  the  purchase  money 
for  said  debentures,  so  as  to  realize  8  per  cent,  on  the 
investment?  B.  R.  W." 

This  problem  was  given  in  our  March  No.  and 
we   only   repeat    it    for   convenience. 

2.  Are  all  of  the  following  expressions  numbers  : 
0)Y2,  II  cows,  a  jugful!,  a  great  deal,  very  much,  27- 
.53,  a   good  reason  ? 

3.  Is  the  square  root  of  two  a  quantity? 

4.  A  person  gave  me  a  book  which  I  sold  for 
one  dollar.      What  per  cent,  did  I  make? 

5.  If  from  the  rear  car  of  a  railway  train  going 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  a  cannon  ball  be 
fife  1  back  wih  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  per  hour, 
ii  iw  far  back  will  it  20  ? 
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6.  Can  a  correct  answer  be  given  to  a  question 
similar  to  the  following:  "  If  6  were  8  what  would 
n  be?-' 

7.  Mr.  J.   R.    Smith,    Teacher,    York   County, 


13.  When  did  the  Cabots  discover  America? 
J.  C.  Glashan. 

14.  Where  was  Prima  Vista?    J.  C.  Glashan. 

ANSWERS    AND   SOLUTIONS. 

I.  Mr.  Win,  S.  Howell,  Teacher  No.  13,  So- 
phiasburgh,  Prince  Edward  County,  sends  us  a  cor- 
rect  solution   of  this    Problem.     Interest   on  each 


asks  if  the  principle  adopted  in  the  solution  of 
Problem  3  on  page  231  of  Smith's  Canadian  Arith- 
metic is  correct.     It  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  not. 

o       ,.     ,  .      x,  •  ,  .       ..  ,-    debenture  is  calculated  at  simple    interest,    and    the 

8.  Explain   the    meaning   and    construction     ot 

'  Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever.      J.  C.   Glashan. 

9.  What  is  the  force  of  '  And  '  in  the  first  line   of 
'  Address  to  a  Mummy  ?'  (Fifth  Reader  page  5.)    J. 


C.  Glashan. 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  article 
placed  between  the  adjective  and  its  noun?  Ex. 
*  How  strange  astory.'  J.  C.  Glashan. 

11.  What  difference  is  there  in  the   style   of  ad- 


amount  of  each  when  due  will  be  represented  by 
100  (1  +  rt. )  The  Present  Worth  of  each  can  then 
1  be  found  separately  by  the  Formula  A  -f-  ((l  +  r) 
raised  to  the  t  th  power).  The  sum  of  the  several 
results  thus  obtained  is  $636.02,  the  correct  answer. 
If  the  debentures  were  discounted  at  8  per  cent. 
simple  interest,  the  answer  would  be  $659.58. 
Miss  Bella  Boon,  Teacher,  Middlesx,  also  sends   a 


solution  correct  in  theory,  but  by  a  slight  error  in 
dress  of  Prince  John  to  Locksley  and  of  Locksley's  |  working  the  answer  is  made  a  few  cents  too  large, 
replies?  Why  is  this?  Explain  the  derivation  and  Mr.  Stewart  Moag,  Teacher,  Smith's  Falls,  also 
force  of  Sith  and  An.  Parse  even  in  '  Even  Prince  !  sends  a  proved  solution,  but  the  discount  is  calcu- 
John  lost  his  dislike.' (Fifth  Reader,  pages  363-365.)  j  lated  at  simple  instead  of  compound  interest. 
J.  C.  Glashan.  7.  We  would  say  in  reply,  the  principle   adopted 

12.   What  were  Harold  Godwin's   claims   to   the  ;  is  not  correct,  neither  is   the   work   accurately  per- 
English  Crown?    J.  C.  GLASHAN.  j  formed. 


EDITORS    DRAWER. 


A  Mathematical  Department. — In  reference  1 
to  this  subject,  we  can  not  do  better  than  submit  the  j 
following  communication  from  J.  C.  Glashan  Esq,,  ! 
Inspector,  West  Middlesex.     His  suggestions  are  at  | 
once  so  good  and  so  feasible  that  we  are  prepared,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  adopt  them.     We  are  also  pleased 
to    say    that    Mr.    Glashan  has   consented  to  take 
special  charge  of  the  mathematical  department,  a 
task  for  which  he  is  singularly   well   qualified.     Fie 
has  given  the  subject  special  attention,   is    in  receipt 
of    several    first-class   mathematical    magazines,   by 
which  he  is  at   all   times   enabled   to  keep  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  is  well  known 
for  his  mathematical  contributions  to  the  Journal 
of  Education.     But  we  will   let  him  speak  for 
himself : 

To  tlf.  Editors  of  the  Ontario  Teacher. 
Gentlemen, — I  see  by  a  paragraph  in  the 
"Drawer "that  you  have  been  asked  to  open  a 
mathematical  department.  Now,  if  we  consider 
that  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  test  subjects  in  the  ex- 
aminations of  candidates  for  second  class  certificates 
of  qualification,  as  teachers,  and  that  in  the  last  ex- 
amination a  majority  of  the  failures  arose  from  the 
Arithmetic  Paper,  (by  no    means   a    really    difficult 


one.)  your   correspondent's   proposal   seems  good- 
But  a  difficulty  occurs  to  me   which  did   not   strike 
him, — the  extra  expense  this  would   entail   on   you. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  not   know   exactly   what 
they  are  asking  in  inviting  you  to  open  such  a  de- 
partment ;  permit  me,   Gentlemen,   to  tell  them   a 
little  of  it.     A  first  cost  of  at  least  two  extra   founts 
of  very  expensive  type,  ot  little  use   but   in   mathe- 
matics ;  and   a   current    expense    equal    to    at    least 
three  pages  of  text  for  every  page  of  the  department, 
or  say,  if  you  give  a  page  to  it,  the  increase  of  your 
Magazine  from  a    thirty-two    page    to   a   thirty-four 
page  Monthly,  without  any   corresponding  increase 
in  its  price.     Here  is  the   experience   of    the   editor 
of  an    English    mathematical    magazine  ; — Compli- 
cated mathematical  formula?  "  take  up  a  great   deal 
of  room,  are  very  troublesome   to  the   printer,    and 
when  set  up  are  liable  to  become  disarranged,  unless 
the  symbols  are  very  carefully  justified  ;  and  if  even 
slightly   disarranged,  become  very  confused.     The 
cost  of  setting  up  a  difficult  page  of  mathematics  is 
often  three  times  that  of  an    ordinary  page  of  text, 
and  this  sometimes  on  an  average  all  through  a    pa- 
per."    And  this  gentleman    had  at    his   command, 
not  only  all  the  conveniences  of  an  extensive  mathe- 
matical publishing  establishment,  but  also  composi- 
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tors  trained  to  this  special  work.  What  then  can 
be  done  ?  Can  we  get  the  department  without  the 
expense  ?  The  excellent  and  practical  little  problem 
of  B.  R.  W.  suggests  that  we  can.  Open  a  depart- 
ment, Gentlemen,  to  publish  problems  (especially 
those  suited  to  second  and  third  class  teachers)  and 
their  answers  with  occasional  hints  for  the  solutions, 
provided  that  no  mathematical  formula;  or  diagrams 
are  needed  in  the  problem  or  the  answer  ;  give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  proposers,  and  solvers; 
add  to  this  notes  on  special  methods  in  teaching 
mathematics,  and  notices  of  any  recent  discoveries 
or  researches,  in  the  science  ;  and  finally  for  those 
who  like  such  things,  curiosities.  The  first  part 
will  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  fail  in  word-prob- 
lems, the  very  class  that  needs  training  ;  the  second 
may  give  rise  to  intercommunication  between 
teachers  regarding  the  problems  leading  to  mutual 
encouragement  and  perhaps  to  many  friendships  ; 
the  third  part  would  be  for  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents, especially  far  those  who  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  original  researches, — it  is  well  for  these  not 
•to  fritter  away  their  time  on  questions  long  solved, 
or  in  rediscovering  known  theories.  A  department 
of  this  kind  would  also  be  an  experiment,  to  test 
whether  the  number  of  your  subscribers  who  take 
an  interest  in  such  a  department  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant you  in  going  to  extra  expense  for  their  sake, 
and  in  devoting  to  them  space  which  properly  be- 
longs to  all. 

And  now  a  word  to  those  who  desire  a  Mathe- 
matical Department.  Ifsuch  is  opened  show  your 
appreciation  by  taking  an  active  part  in  discussions 
in  it,  and  by  doing  your  best  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Teacher.  The  first  will  justify  the  edi- 
tors in  specializing  a  column  or  page,  the  second 
will  no  doubt  be  a  very  acceptable  way  of  thanking 
these  gentlemen  for  their  extra  outlay  for  your 
benefit. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.    C.    G  LASH  AN. 

The  New  School  Bill.— Very  near  the  close 
of  the  session,  Attorney  General  Mowat  introduced 
his  promised  Bill  to  amend  and  improve  the  School 
Acts  of  Ontario.  We  had  intended  giving  the  Bill 
.in  full  in  this  Number,  but  as  several  members  ob- 
jected to  many  of  its  clauses,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  discussion,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  and  will  not 
•come  up  again  till  next  Session ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  it  in  this  issue.  We  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  pointing  out  its  merits  and 
defects,  and  would  only  now  say  that  it  provided 
for  three  elective  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  one  elected  by  Inspectors,  one  by  Mas- 
ters of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  and 
one  by  Head  Teachers  of  Public  and  Separate 
Schools.  It  gave  to  the  County  Councils  entire 
control  of  the    High  .Schools,   and  provided   a  dif- 


ferent process  for  the  admission  of  pupils.  It  also 
made  a  number  of  provisions  of  more  or  less  im- 
ortance  in  preference  to  Public  Schools. 

Educational  Turmoil  in  England. — As  our 
readers  are  aware  a  great  educational  question  has 
recently  led  to  a  Government  crisis  in  England. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  University  Bill  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  natural  sequence  to  his  Irish  Church  Dis- 
endowment  Bill  ;  he  bestowed  on  it  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  made  it  his  pet  measure,  and  staked  on  it  the 
very  existence  of  the  Government.  He  proposed 
to  make  the  University  national  and  undenomina- 
tional, to  banish  from  i:  the  chairs  of  Theology, 
Philosophy,  and  History,  and  make  it  open  to  all 
classes  and  sects  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Al- 
though the  attempt  failed  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
three,  in  a  house  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
yet  the  progress  of  truth  is  ever  onward,  and  we 
confidently  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  will  triumph. 

Is  it  so?  The  St.  Catharines  News  has  recent- 
ly been  making  some  very  heavy  charges 
against  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Chief  Superintendent,  and  by  implication  against 
members  of  the  Ontario  Government.  The  charges 
made  by  our  contemporary  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  That  the  Council  virtually  consists  of  four 
men  with  the  Chief  Superintendent ;  that  three  of 
thest  four  have  been  on  their  trial  as  High  School 
Trustees  before  the  Toronto  public  for  summarily 
dismissing  at  a  packed  meeting  two  competent 
Masters  to  make  a  vacancy  for  a  Trustee's  son  who 
had  never  taught  ;  that  they  have  preferred  very 
serious  charges  against  each  other  ;  that  while  dicta- 
ting school  architecture  to  the  Province  they  were 
building  their  own  School  House  without  chim- 
neys ;  that  some  of  them  have  already  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott  that  they 
will,  in  any  event  and  against  all  competitors,  sup- 
port certain  Roman  Catholic  nominees  of  Mr. 
Scott's  for  the  Masterships  of  the  unbuilt  Normal 
School  at  Ottawa,  so  as  to  make  that  institution  a 
denominational  training  school  ;  that  Dr.  Ryerson 
is  assisting  Mr.  Scott  in  this  scheme  ;  that  certain 
members  of  the  Council,  while  pretending  to  work 
for  nothing,  extorted  large  sums  from  publishers  of 
school  books,  under  regulations  drafted  by  them- 
selves. These,  certainly,  are  very  grave  and 
weighty  charges,  and  though  Dr.  Ryerson  denies 
several  of  them  explicitly  in  the  Toronto  Mail,  we 
believe  nothing  less  than  a  full  and  complete  vindi- 
cation will  satisfy  the  public.  Without  giving  any 
opinion  of  our  own  at  present,  we  promise  to  watch 
the  controversy  closely,  and  present  to  our  readers 
such  conclusions  as  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  in 
reference  to  it. 

Back  NUMBERS. — We  regret  that  in  conse- 
quence of  rapid  increase  in  our  circulation,  far  ex- 
ceeding our  expectations,  we  shall  henceforth  be  un- 
able to  supply  back  numbers.  All  subscribers  will, 
however,  receive  12  numbers. 

Additional  Normal  School. — The  Legis- 
lature has  sanctioned  the  Government  appropriation 
of  $96,000  to  build  an  additional  Normal  School  at 
Ottawa. 
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TEACHING  AS  A  STEPPING-STONE  TO  OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 


We  have  heard  the  idea  advanced  by 
some,  that  to  engage  for  any  length  of  time 
as  Public  Teacher,  unfitted  a  man  ever  af- 
terwards for  any  other  profession,  or  walk 
in  life.  In  sustaining  this  position,  certain 
individuals  were  referred  to,  whose  habits 
had  become  so  fixed,  or  who  had  contracted 
mch  peculiarities,  or  eccentricities,  as  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  any  thing  else.  These 
were  held  up  as  the  samples  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  profession  was  to  be 
judged,  and  the  peculiarities  which  they  dis- 
played were  charged  to  some  tendencies 
inseparably  associated  with  the  profession. 

Now.  if  it  could  be  proved  that  peculiari- 
ties, as  they  are  called,  were  associated  with 
this  profession  and  no  other,  there  would 
be  some  force  in  this  argument.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  any  position  in  life  a  man  oc- 
cupies for  any  great  time,  unfits  him,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  occupying  any  other  ?  Is 
it  not  the  natural  tendencv  of  mankind  to 


run  in  grooves,    either   physically   or   men- 
tally— an    arrangement   which    instead    of 
militating  against,    contributes,    to    a   very 
large  extent,  towards  our  happiness  ?    How 
often  do  we  find  that   the  performance   of 
certain  duties,  which  were  at  one  time   irk- 
some, have  become  quite  agreeable  by  re- 
petition, and  that  the  breach   and    not   the 
observance,  is  in  reality  distasteful  ?     That 
the  Teacher  is  more  liable  than  any  other 
to  get  into  grooves  of  this  kind,   we  fail  to 
see.     True,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion about  his  labours.     He  goes   through 
a  good  deal  of  the  same  routine  every  day. 
But  where,  we  ask,  is  there   any  profession 
without  its  routine  ?     Indeed,    does    not   a 
man's  professional  success,  in  many  cases, 
depend  upon  the  thorough  performance  of 
routine  ?  The  only  danger  is  that  the   repe- 
tition   and    the    routine    will    lose    all    its 
earnestness,  and  become  a  mere  formality, 
without  soul  or  power. 
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It  is  alleged  again  that  constant  contact 
with  children  has  a  debilitating  effect  upon 
the  mind.     That  the  habit  of  bringing  one's 
self  down  to  the  capacity  of  childhood,    has 
a  tendency  to  create  an  incapacity  for  rising 
higher  than   childhood.     Why   this   should 
be  we  know  not.     The  power  of  the  bow 
is  not  weakened  by  being  occasionally  re- 
laxed.    The  man  with  a   mind   capable   of 
understanding  great  truths,  does  not  injure 
his  mental  powers,   by  endeavoring   to  ex- 
plain those  truths  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them   comprehensible   to   the   feeblest   in- 
tellect.    On  the   contrary,    is    it   not    true 
that  in  order  to   simplify,    the   mind    must 
first  grasp  the  whole  subject,  seize  the  most 
salient  points,  and  by  directing  attention  to 
them,  endeavor  to  find  access   to  inferior 
minds.     The  philosopher  who  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  some   nice  prob- 
lem to  a  class  of  philosophers,    might   find 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  same 
point    intelligible   to    a  class   of  students. 
But  in  which  of  those  cases  was  his  mind 
most    exercised  ?     Certainly   in    the    case 
where  the  greatest  exertion   was  put  forth. 
Similarly    the      Teacher,    in    his      efforts 
to  reach  the  judgment  and  reason  of  his 
pupils,  must  endeavour  to  make  everything 
doubly  plain,  and  by  illustration,  as  well  as 
by  exposition,  resolve  into  their  primary  ele- 
ments many  things  which   he  was   capable 
of  comprehending  himself  as  a  whole.    The 
only  danger  to  the  Teacher  is,   that  know- 
ing that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  will, 
in  all  probability,  serve  him  during  a  life- 
time in  the  profession,  he  satisfies  himself 
with  acquiring  that  and  no  more. 

But  why  should  teaching  unfit  any  man 
for  other  professions  or  walks  in  life  ? 
What  are  the  qualities  essential  to  the  Teach- 
er, and  which  make  him  successful  ?  Are 
they  peculiar  and  unnecessary  in  any  other 
profession  ?  We  say  not. 
Let  us  sec, 

i.  The  Teacher  requires  punctuality.     If 
he    wishes    to    succeed    and    accomplish 


anything,  he  must  not  allow  a  moment  of 
time  to  be  wasted. 

2.  He  wants  regularity.  Everything 
must  be  done  at  a  proper  time.  No  duty 
must  be  shirked  because  something  else 
might  be  more  agreeable. 

3.  He  wants  industry.  Constant  applica- 
tion. Himself  at  work  ;  his  scholars  at  work; 
in  fact  every  faculty  and  power  of  the  mind 
constantly  in  operation, 

4.  He  wants  pcrsa'crancc.  It  would 
never  do  to  take  up  a  subject  and  lay  it 
down  in  a  few  days.  His  labors  can  only 
be  of  any  service  when  they  are  continuous. 
It  may  require"]  many  years  before  the 
harvest  is  reaped,  but  yet  he  must  perse- 
vere. The  soil  may  be"  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding ;  the  means  of  cultivation  meagre, 
but  yet  he  must  work  on. 

5.  He  requires  conscientiousness.  His 
duties  are  performed  away  from  his  employ- 
ers. He  has  nobody  to  chide  him  if  he  is 
dilatory — nobody  to  rebuke  him  if  he  does 
not  put  forth  all  his  power — nobody  to  tell 
him  he  has  slighted  his  work.  If  he  fails, 
it  is  not  known  for  some  time  at  least.  He 
may  expect  to  escape  detection  by  glancing 
over  with  superficial  cleverness  that  which 
requires  real  solid  effort.  He  may  deceive 
parents  and  friends  by  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  his  classes,  on  examination  day ; 
and  who  knows  the  difference  ?  A  teacher 
certainly  requires  to  be  a  man  of  honor. 

6.  He  wants  agreeableness.  He  must  win 
the  affections  of  his  pupils  if  he  wishes  to 
succeed.  He  must  be  courteous,  kind  and 
affable.  He  must  act  the  gentleman,  and 
by  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance,  warm 
into  being  the  better  natures  of  his  pupils. 

7.  He  wants  firmness.  He  must  punish 
when  necessary,  and  he  must  have  the 
courage  to  do  it.  He  must  restrain  the 
scholar  when  restraint  is  required,  and  with 

i  a  firm  hand  prune  off  excrescences  which 
i  if  allowed  to  mature,  would  deform  the  full 
1  grown  man. 

q.   He  wants  decision   of  character.     He 
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must  act  quickly  and  decisively  at  many 
times.  Having  certain  principles  to  guide 
him,  he  must  readily  apply  those  principles 
to  the  case  immediately  under  consideration 
and  act  at  once. 

Other  qualities  required  by  the  Teacher 
might  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  any  individual  pos- 
sessing those  already  mentioned,  has  even 
got  a  great  deal  that  many  had  not,  who 
have  succeeded  pretty  well  ?  And  if  these 
qualities  are  necessary,  is  it  not  also  evi- 
dent that  the  individual  who  is  laboring  to 
be  a  good  teacher  is  laboring  to  develop 
that  which  will  afterwards  aid  him  in  any 
profession  he  might  prefer?  Business  qual- 
ities are  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
virtues  ;  success  in  life  does  not  necessarily 
involve  an  amount  of  talent,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  excellencies,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  mind.  And  we  doubt  very  much 
if  there  is  any  profession  that  so  largely  de- 
velops all  those  qualities  as  the  very  pro- 
fession that  is  by  many  said  to  be  of  in- 
jurious and  retrogressive  tendencies. 

To  the  individual  anxious  for  self  im- 
provement, the  profession  affords  facilities 
denied  many  in  other  walks  of  life.  Although 
its  labors  are  exhausting,  yet,  with  ordinary 
physical  vigor,  there  is  much  time  for  gen- 
eral reading,  and  even  hard  study.  And 
many  who  were  compelled  by  circumstances 


to  enter  the  profession  for  a  livelihood, 
were  able  to  advance  themselves  intellectu- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  earn  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  as  teachers.  We  trust 
that  no  teacher  in  Ontario  will  feel  that  he 
is  under  any  disabilities  because  of  the  du- 
ties which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form, but  that  the  opportunities  which  the 
profession  affords  will  be  embraced  to  fit 
him,  not  only  for  a  more  faithful  discharge 
of  present  duty,  but  for  any  other  occupation 
which  he  might  feel  inclined  to  undertake 
We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
giving  any  encouragement  to  that  desire 
which  sometimes  exists  among  teachers  to 
change  their  vocation.  On  the  contrary 
we  earnestly  hope  teaching  may  become 
more  and  more  a  permanent  profession. 
All  recent  school  legislation  has  a  tendency 
in  this  direction,  and  the  higher  standard  of 
qualification,  the  better  salaries,  and  the 
more  elevated  professional  status  now  en- 
joyed, in  addition  to  the  noble  and  useful 
character  of  the  work  of  teaching  itself, 
should  vastly  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  forsake  it  for  other  professions.  We 
•have  only  aimed  to  show  that  teaching,  so 
far  from  having  an  incapacitating  or  debili- 
tating influence,  is  the  best  possible  course 
of  training  both  for  its  own  peculiar  duties, 
and  the  highest  success  in  any  other  walk 
in  life. 
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As  the  Bill  brought  clown  by  Mr.  Mowat 
a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  Session, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  and 
High  School  Laws  of  Ontario,"  has  not 
been  generally  noticed  through   the   Press, 


should  endeavor  to  secure  in  ever)'  public 
body  entrusted  with  practical  work,  as  much 
of  the  practical  and  experienced  element  of 
the  country  as  possible. 

The  mode  of  election  proposed   is    quite 


we  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  j  simple,  and  will,  no  doubt,  fully   serve   the 

outline  of  its  provisions,  with  such  remarks  ,  purpose  designed. 

as  we  deem  appropriate.  Our  proposal  for  confining  the   franchise 

The  first  seven  Sections  of  the  Bill  re-  !  to  first  class  Teachers,  was  very  generally 
fer  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Council  of  j  objected  to  as  too  stringent.  Mr.  Mowat 
Public  Instruction.  makes    no  limitations  whatever,   only  the 

By  the  first  Section  it  is  proposed  to  add  ,  one,    that    is   the    exclusion   of    Assistant 


to  the  number  now  comprising  the  Board, 
three  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Public  and  Separate  School  Teachers, 
Public  School  Inspectors,  and  the  Head 
Masters  of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes respectively.     The  elected  as  well 


Teachers.  It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  each  In- 
spector to  forward  to  the  Education  De- 
partment a  list  of  all  the  Head  Teachers  of 
the  Public  Schools  in  his  Division.  The 
voting  papers  are  then  sent  to  them  by 
mail.     On  these  they  write  the  name  of  the 


as  the  appointed  members  are  to  hold  of-  j  party  for  whom  they  vote,  and  return  them 
fice  for  two  years — four  of  the  latter  to  re-  j  to  the  Department.  Scrutineers  are  ap- 
tire  by  lot  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  \  pointed,  the  votes   counted,    and   a   return 


passing  of  the  Act— the  remaining  four  to 
retire  the  following  year.  The  Chief Super- 
intendent and  the  Heads  of  the  University, 
md  all  affiliated  Colleges  to  remain  as  be- 
fore, ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  fea- 
ture of  the  new  act.  We  endeavored  to 
point  out,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Teach- 
er', the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the 
introduction  oinew  blood  into  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  although  the 
plan  proposed  in  Mr.  Mowat's  Bill  does 
not  provide  so  largely  for  the  elective  ele- 
ment, as  we   proposed,    still   we   accept   it 


made  to  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  see  six  in- 
stead of  three  members  elective.  Owing 
to  the  extent  of  the  Province,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  divide  it  into  two  Sec- 
tions or  Electoral  Divisions-the  Eastern  and 
the  Western,  allowing  each  Division  to 
elect  one  representative.  However,  with 
the  change  made  in  appointed  members,  we 
feel  convinced  the  new  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  will  be  a  very  useful  and  effici- 
ent body. 

We  notice  that  no  nomination  of  Candi- 
dates for  election  as  members  of  the  Coun- 


gratefully.  We  are  also  gratified  with  the  cil  of  Public  Instruction  is  provided  for. 
charge  proposed  regarding  appointed  mem-  ,  The  consequence  would  be  that  each  Teach- 
bers.     We  need   not   reiterate   our   former    er,  or  Inspector  might  have  a  candidate  of 


statements  on   this   point,  but   simply   say 
that  it  is  still  our  confirmed  opinion  that  we 


his  own,  and  there  would  thus  be  thousands 
of  candidates   voted   for.       We   hope   the 
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omission  will  be  supplied  when  the  Bill   is 
next  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

The  provisions  of  the  eighth  clause  of 
Mr.  Mbwat's  Bill,  by  which  our  High 
Schools  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  County  Councils,  is  particularly 
objectionable.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
County  Councils  have,  in  any  way,  shewn 
any  great  desire  to  foster  High  School  ed- 
ucation. True,  they  have  made  an  annual 
appropriation  for  High  School  purposes, 
but  it  was  not  a  voluntary  one.  The  Law 
required  them  to  do  it,  otherwise  we  believe 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  not 
have  been  done. 

Besides  we  object  to  giving  County 
Councils  the  power  to  levy  taxes  in  towns 
and  villages  for  purposes  with  which  the 
High  School  Trustees  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  familiar.  Again,  while  abolishing  a  body 
directly  responsible  to  the  people,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a  Committee  of  three  or  five, 
who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  irre- 
sponsible, virtually,  all  the  powers  of  Trus- 
tees. Now  why  effect  this  change  ?  Why 
take  such  a  retrogressive  step  ?  Is  it  not 
under  all  circumstances  a  sound  principle 
to  allow  the  people  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs ?  And  if  for  the  sake  of  the  represen- 
tative element  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  be  reorganized,  why  violate  that 
principle  by  substituting  appointed  Trustees 
for  elective  Trustees  ?  An  irresponsible 
Committee  for  a  responsible  Board  ?  We 
trust  Mr.  Mowat  will  see  fit  to  amend  this 
very  objectionable  feature  before  it  is 
brought  down  next  session,  as  we  believe 
it  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  our 
High  Schools. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  into  the  High  Schools  are  what,  we 
believe,  should  have  been  enforced  long 
ago.  As  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  system 
of  "  payment  by  results  "  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  uniform  standard  of  ad- 
mission should  be  at  once  adopted.  It  is 
well    known,    that   under   the   old   system 


where  the  Public  and  High  Schools  were 
united,  many  pupils  were  forced  into  the 
High  School,  entirely  regardless  of  their 
fitness — the  only  object  being  to  raise  the 
average  in  order  to  draw  government  money. 
The  effect  of  this  system  was  most  mis- 
chievous, inasmuch  as  it  laid  upon  the 
High  School  Teacher's  shoulders,  work 
which  he  should  never  have  been  required 
to  perform.  By  adopting  the  system  pro- 
posed under  the  new  act.  and  by  having 
questions  prepared  by  a  Central  Commit- 
tee, the  same  questions  being  the  test  of 
scholarship  in  every  school,  a  uniform  stan- . 
dard  will  beattained,and  even  High  Schools 
will  be  spared  much  of  that  annoyance 
which  arises  from  being  obliged  to  do  work 
not  properly  belonging  to  their  department. 
We  fully  believe  that  the  same  benefits  will 
arise  from  this  system  in  the  High  Schools 
as  have  already  occurred  from  a  uniform 
standard  among  Public  School    Teachers. 

By  Sections  eleven  and  twelve  provisions 
are  made  for  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries 
of  School  Sections,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
Union  Schools,  no  part  of  the  Union  Sec- 
tion can  be  withdrawn  except  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Reeves  and  County  Inspector  in- 
terested. 

In  section  1 7  it  is  provided  that  where 
the  convenience  of  a  school  section  may  re- 
quire two  school  houses,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Trustees,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Inspector,  to  provide  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation. 

In  Section  19  additional  provision  is 
made  with  regard  to  Superannuation.  A 
distinct  provision  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  six  dollars  to  superannuated  Teachers  for 
every  year  in  which  they  engage  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  a  further  provision  made  where- 
by a  Teacher  may,  at  his  own  discretion, 
superannuate  at  the  age  of  sixty  whether  in- 
capacitated or  not. 

The  time  for  which  a  teacher  can  claim 
his  salary  for  sickness  is,  by  section  twenty- 
one,  limited  to  one  month 
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Section  twenty-nine  provides  that  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  grant 
Second  as  well  as  First  Class  Certificates. 

There  are  a  few  other  provisions  to  which 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  as 
they  are  of  minor  importance.  On  the 
whole,  the  Bill  proposes  many  changes  that 
may  be  advantageous.  We  trust,  however, 
to  see  the  clauses  referring  to  High  Schools 
amended,  so  as   not  to   hand  over   to  our 


County  Councils,  the  discharge  of  duties, 
which  we  believe  are  already  under  the  con- 
trol of  parties  far  more  anxious  to  secure 
their  success.  We  regret  that  some  of  the 
changes  proposed  are  delayed  till  another 
year.  In  the  meantime,  we  wait  patiently 
the  opportunity  of  putting  into  operation 
measures,  which,  we  feel  convinced,  will 
add  materially  to  the  success  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 


THROUGH  THE  FIRE. 


A   PROFESSIONAL   REMINISCENCE,    BY   WILL.    HARRY   GANE. 


It  was  a  very  stormy  morning.  The  air 
sharp,  bracing  and  cutting,  with  ever  and 
anon  clouds  of  snow  and  sleet  blinding  the 
very  sight.  Dark,  leaden  clouds  scudded 
along  the  sky,  once  now  and  then  breaking 
sufficiently  for  the  sun  to  peep  through  for 
a  moment,  and  only  that !  It  was  a  Can- 
adian winter  morning,  with  the  landscape 
robed  in  white,  with  the  trees  fairly 
ablaze,  when  the  sun  shone,  with  dancing 
jewels. 

I  was  in  a  measure  unconscious  of  the 
srorm  as  I  walked  quietly  along  the  well 
beaten  road — the  music  of  my  footsteps  on 
the  frozen  track  keeping  time  to  my 
thoughts.  It  was  the  first  teaching  day  of 
187 1,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  first 
School.  The  thoughts  that  occupied  my 
mind  were  pleasant  ones,  for  I  had 
chosen  my  profession  from  love  for  it, 
rather  than  any  secondary  consideration. 

The  house,  externally  and  internally,  was 
a  model  of  perfection  and  beaut}- — built  of 
nice  white  brick,  and  surrounded  by  a  com- 
modious play-ground.  A  handsome  time- 
piece on  the  wall  pointed  to  a  quarter  to 
nine  o'clock  as  I  entered  the  room — 
leaving  me  just  fifteen  minutes  to  recon- 
noitre. 

A  splendid  fire   crackled  merrily   in    the  j 


gigantic  stove,  around  which  probably  fifty 
children  were  gathered. 

My  appearance  was  apparently  expected, 
and  was  greeted  with  universal  silence.  I 
will  picture  myself  to  you,  as  I  stood  before 
the  children  that  morning.  Tall  and  rather 
slim,  auburn  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes, 
pleasant  countenance,  though  not  a  bit 
handsome,  with  firm  and  rather  proud  lips. 
Physically  young,  but  mentally  fully  pre- 
pared for  my  work. 

"  Good  morning  scholars  !"  I  said  pleas- 
antly, as  I  entered. 

A  hearty  "  Good  morning,  Sir  !"  was  the 
chorus  swelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  voices.  I 
have  heard  grand  music  in  my  time,  but 
!  none  ever  so  thrilled  my  heart  as  did  those 
words  from  the  pupils  of  my  first  school.  1 
felt  it  to  be  an  omen  of  good  ! 

I  laid  aside  my   wrappings,   took    oft"  my 
heavy  boots,  and  substituted  a  comfortable 
pair  of  slippers.     Coming  back  to  the  group 
at  the  fire,    I    chatted   pleasantly,    relating 
more   than    one   amusing   anecdote,    until 
I  had  the  whole  assembly  in  capital  humor. 
The    shadowy   hand   on    the   dial    plate 
pointed  to  nine,  and  touching  the  bell  on 
the  cherry  stand,  I  summoned  my  family  to 
their  seats. 

I  remember  as  well  as  yesterday  the  pas- 
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sage  I  read  for  my  opening  lesson.  It  was 
that  song,  so  full  of  power  and  sympathy — 
the  twenty-third  Psalm.  After  prayer,  when 
they  were  quieted  a  little,  I  said  ;  "  Chil- 
dren, I  am  your  teacher  and  your  best 
friend.  I  want  you  to  love  me,  and  always 
remember  that  there  can  be  but  one  Mas- 
ter in  the  house,  and  that  will  be  myself.  I 
will  give  you  but  three  rules,  each  so  simple 
and  reasonable  that  every  one  in  the  room 
can  understand  them.  The  first  is  No 
Whispering.  The  second  No  Idling. 
The  third  Treat  me  as  you  wish  me  to 

TREAT    YOU  !" 

The  first,  second  and  third  days  passed 
by  very  pleasantly  ;  as  sweetly  as  the  rip- 
pling of  some  little  brook  among  ferns  and 
daisies.  The  fourth  day  we  had  a  new- 
comer, a  clever  handsome  boy,  apparently 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  That 
he  was  to  be  the  "  black  sheep"'  of  the 
flock,  I  divined  in  a  moment. 

I  examined  him  and  placed  him  in  the 
Third  form — evidently  to  his  sore  dis- 
pleasure, assigned  him  his  work,  and 
moved  awav. 

J 

I  have  been  blessed  with  wonderfully 
sensitive  auditory  organs,  and  just  as  I  was 
moving  away  I  heard  my  young  gentleman 
whisper  : 

"You'll  see  who's  boss  to-day." 

The  work  of  the  morning  progressed  rap- 
idly, as  usual.  During  the  whole  time  I  was 
closely  observing  my  new  pupil,  though  he 
Avas  totally  ignorant  of  it.  My  observation 
showed  me  that  he  had  not  once  referred  to 
his  lesson. 

"Third  Class,  attention!  Stand!  For- 
ward !"  Every  one  came  forward  quietly  and 
quickly. 

'•James  Howard,  this  is  your  class." 

I  spoke  very  pleasantly.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  heard  me. 

"  James  Howard  !"  A  little  sharper. 

"  What  !" 

"This  is  your  class  ! " 

"  I'm  in  the  fourth  form  !" 


"  I  think  fit  to  differ  with  you.  Come 
here  this  moment !" 

He  came  forward  unwillingly  and  de- 
fiantly. 

"Do  you  know  /  am  Master  here, 
James  ?" 

"They  say  you  are!''  and  he  looked 
around  and  smiled  at  the  fourth  form  boys. 
To  reason  with  him  was  useless,  and  I  knew 
that  my  moment  of  trial  had  come,  so  I 
stepped  to  my  private  drawer,  and  took  out 
the  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was  a 
common  riding  whip. 

"  Please  lay  off  your  coat."  The  smile 
never  left  my  face,  and  my  voice  never  los  t 
its  usual  tone.  Had  I  lost  either  I  had  lost 
my  victory. 

"  I  won't  do  it !" 

I  struck  him  beside  the  head  with  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  not  at  all  severely,  but 
just  hard  enough  to  tumble  him  over. 
When  he  got  up,  I  asked  him  to  step  into 
the  ante  room,  which  he  did  without  any 
hesitation  or  bravo.  What  passed  between 
us  there  none  but  ourselves  and  God  ever 
knew,  but  when  we  came  out,  a  new  and 
brighter  era  was  before  him,  and  I  was  mas- 
ter of  my  school. 

#         #         *  *  *  * 

Winter,  stern  old  winter  has  passed  away. 
Spring,  too,  with  violets  and  robins,  has 
followed  in  his  wake.  Summer  is  just  dis- 
appearing from  the  western  hills  ;  and  the 
beautiful  golden  and  mellow  Indian  Sum- 
mer is  with  us.  The  seared  and  yellow 
leaves  are  raining  down  on  the  highways 
and  the  meadows. 

No  storms  have  ever  since  interrupted 
our  joyous  school  life.  Every  day  I  feel 
that  a  new  link  is  being  added  to  the  golden 
chain  of  love  which  binds  us  so  closely  to- 
gether. 

James  Howard  has  proved  himself  very 
dear  to  me — so  dear  indeed  that  I  miss  him 
greatly  since  he  has  been  away.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  wonder  what  could  possibly 
cause  his  absence,  when  a  note  was   placed 
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in  my  hand,  informing  me  of  his  serious 
illness,  and  expressing  his  great  desire  to  see 
me. 

Of  course  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  the  day's  work,  took  myself  to  his 
home. 

He  held  out  his  thin  wasted  hand  as  I 
came  to  his  bedside.  As  I  held  it  in  mine, 
I  said  to  him : 

"You  are  very  sick,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Yes,  Sir.  I  am  wasting  away.  " 

"You  are  getting  along  nicely,  I  hope?  I 
do  so  much  miss  being  with  you  !" 

I  answered  his  question  tenderly  as  a 
mother  could. 

"Teacher,  will  you  forgive  me  for  my 
cruel  treatment  of  you  the  first  day  I  came 
to  you  ?" 

"  Most  freely  and  fully,  James  !*' 

There  were  tears  on  his  long  eyelashes 
and  mine. 

I  think  it  was  four  days  after,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  that  I    stood   by   his   dying 


couch.  The  autumn  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  eastern  hills.  The  birds  were  just 
warbling  their  fragments  of  songs  sweet 
and  holy. 

"  Open  the  door,  please  I" 

We  did  so,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  stole  sweetly  into  the  death  chamber. 
I  thought  of  the  chariot  of  fire,  and  I  believe 
that  a  shadowy  host  of  angels  came  with  the 
sunrays. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely.  I  shall  soon  be  where 
this  glory  is  lost  in  oblivion,  where  the  Son 
of  righteousness  is,  and  where  God  and  the 
angels  are  !" 

Hj  threw  his  head  back  on  my  breast, 
and  with  his  thin  wasted  hand  clasped  in 
mine,  died. 

As  I  looked  at  him  in  his  coffin,  with  his 
fair  hair  clustering  over  the  white  brow,  and 
his  eyes  closed  to  all  on  earth,  1  thought  of 
our  first  meeting  and  thanked  God  that  it  re- 
sulted as  it  did. 

Inoersol,  Oct. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  TEACHING. 


BY  REV.  E.  SHEPPARD,  MAPLETON,  ELGIN  CO.,  ONTARIO. 


The  Teacher  that  is  able  to  make  every- 
thing he  teaches  plain  and  practical  by 
copious  and  lucid  illustrations,  is  sure  of 
success.  The  Teacher  that  insists  upon 
his  pupils  learning  " by  heart"  all  the  de- 
finitions and  rules  of  the  Text  Book,  and 
upon  working  through  all  its  examples  with- 
out any  illustration  or  practical  application 
of  what  is  learned,  is  sure  of  failure.  In 
fact,  the  aptitude  to  illustrate  and  apply  in 
the  work  of  teaching  the  young,  or  the  want 
of  it,  is  the  chief  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  Teacher,  and  a  difference  too 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
Certificate  of  Qualification  of  different 
classes  and  grades,  granted  according  to 
different  degrees  of  scholastic  attainments. 


He  that  illustrates  the  branches  he  teach- 
es by  diagrams,   by  experiments,    by   com- 
parisons, by  familiar  and  a'cry-day  practi- 
cal examples,  not  only   makes   the    subject 
clear  to  the  mind,  but  amuses  and  interests 
the  scholar,  secures  his  attention,  and  thus 
animates  him  to  a  willing  and  ardent  studyof 
the  things  taught,  until  they  are  so  thoroughly 
understood  that  they  can  be  retentively  re- 
membered, and  easily  applied,  in  after   life, 
to  practical  uses.     How  different   with   the 
scholar  who  is  left  to  plod  his  "  weary  way," 
through  abstract  studies,  which  he  does  not 
understand,  in  which  he  takes  no  interest, 
and  only  persevered  in  for  a  time  through 
constraint,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and,   at 
last,  relinquished  in  disgust. 
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Among  the  first  things  done  by  an  effi- 
cient Teacher  is  to  make  plain  the  object  or 
end  of  the  study  which  a  pupil  may  be  en- 
tering upon,  and  to  show,  by  Illustration, 
the  evils  arising  from  ignorance  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  learning.  By  questioning  it 
will  often  be  found  that  those  who  have, 
perhaps,  been  studying  for  years,  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  is  the  use  of  that 
which  they  are  acquiring,  having  the  same 
inutile  estimate  of  it  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  of  a  new  silk  umbrella  which  he  had 
purchased  and  carried  with  him,  putting  it 
under  his  great  coat  during  a  shower  of  rain 
to  keep  it  dry  ! ! 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  plain  to  him 
the  different  terms  and  definitions  :  that 
they  have  a  use  and  a  meaning ;  that  they 
are  indispensable,  and  not  arbitrary  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  then,  all  the  way 
through  the  study,  to  elicit  his  progress  by 
giving  him  questions  that  require  a  practical 
use  of  what  has  been  learned;  for  the  fol- 
lowing injunction  has  an  educational  as  well 
as  a  religious  application : — "  But  be  ye  doers 
of  the  Word  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiv- 
ing your  own  selves.  For  if  any  man  be  a 
hearer  of  the  Word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is 
like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face 
in  a  glass  :  for  he  beholdeth  himself  and 
goeth  his  way  and  straightway  forgeteth  what 
manner  of  man  lie  was.  But  whoso  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  and  contin- 
ued! therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer 
but  a  doer  of  the  Word,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  deed." — (James  1-22.) 

A  few  ugly  grammatical  errors  can  be 
made  to  show  even  a  young  child  the  use  of 
this  department  of  instruction.  And  before 
anything  from  the  book  is  committed  to 
memory,  he  can  be  made  to  understand 
what  a  noun  is  by  naming  objects  then  in 
sight ; — what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ad- 
jective, by  stating  the  evident  qualities  of 
those  objects,  and  by  calling  attention  to 
the  motion  of  things  and  persons  moving  at 
that  time,  that  he   saw   moving   yesterday, 


and  that  may  move  to-morrow,  &c.  &c,  il- 
lustrate what  a  verb  is,  with  its  moods  and 
tenses.  And  so  on  with  the  other  parts  of 
speech  ;  and,  in  due  time,  also  with  the 
rules.  With  this  beginning,  the  pupil  will 
enter  upon  the  regular  book  study  with 
zest  and  relish,  and  have  light  and  meaning 
all  the  way  through. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  heard  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  confined  to  Lindly 
Murray,  express,  in  sarcastic  humor,  his  as- 
tonishment upon  hearing  the  conjugation 
of  a  regular  verb,  not  conjugated  in  the 
book,  declaring  that  it  was  a  most  pre- 
sumptuous innovation  and  that  "  Love,  " 
and  only  love,  was  conjugated  by  the  gram- 
matically orthodox  !  This  sarcasm  has  its 
point  still  in  some  systems  of  teaching. 

Upon  visiting  a  school  taught  by  a 
shrewd  Teacher,  who  had  recently  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  that  section,  a  large  gram- 
mar class  was  called  up  for  examination. 
In  answer  to  a  question  about  their  stand- 
ing, the  Teacher  observed,  "  They  say  they 
have  been  through  the  book,  but  I  fear  the 
book  has  not  been  through  them."  The  dull, 
unintelligent  responses  proved  not  only 
that  the  book  had  not  been  "  through  them," 
but  that  no  illustration  had  enlightened 
them,  and  that  they  were  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  subject ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably true  of  fifty  per  cent  of  all  that  study 
this  branch,  in  our  schools.  In  teaching 
Arithmetic,  illustration  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
provement in  our  Text  Books,  especially  in 
the  addition  of  many  miscellaneous  questions 
which  require,  for  solution,  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  preceding  rules  ;  yet 
the  intelligent  Teacher  can  add  very  much 
to  make  the  rules  plain  and  practical.  The 
simple  rules  are  interestingly  illustrated  by  a 
dozen  or  so  of  apples  or  oranges.  "  Carry- 
ing "  in  compound  addition,  or  multiplica- 
tion, can  be  explained  by  a  question  in  L. 
s,  &  d,  or  in  dollars  and  cents,  by  showing 
that  it  is  the  same  as  getting   the   farthings 
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changed  into  pence,  the  pence  into  shillings 
and  the  shillings  into  pounds.  "  Borrow- 
ing "  in  compound  subtraction,  by  proving 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  getting  change,  for  one 
of  the  higher  denomination  to  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  that  denomination  to 
take  away  the  number  indicated  in  the  sub- 
trahend &:c.  &.,  ad  infinitum. 

By  daily  giving  questions  not  in  Hie  Text 
Book,  of  an  every-day  and  practical  kind,  no 
scholar  will  ever  be  placed  in  the  ridicu- 
lous position  of  the  poor  boy  who,  upon 
boasting  of  his  arithmetic  attainments  in 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  book,  was  stag- 
gered by  a  question  put  to  him  by  a  per- 
son standing  by  : — "  How  much  will  ten 
pounds  and  a  half  of  butter  come  to  at  six- 
pence halfpenny  a  pound  ?"  He  stood  con- 
fused for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I  can- 
not do  it,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Arithmdic  ! 

An  island,  peninsula,  cape,  strait,  or  lake, 
made  in  a  water  puddle,  will  fix  the  ideas 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  geographer 
better  than  the  abstract  definitions  alone 
represent,  a  thousand  times. 

It  is  a  Teacher's  business,  either  to  an- 
ticipate or  find  out  the  misconceptions  of 
the  pupil,  and  remove  them  by  explanations 
and  illustrations.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
very  intelligent  and  well  advanced  scholars 


to  be  retarded  in  their  studies,  for  a  length 
of  time,  by  one  erroneous  thought. 

The  writer,  in  giving  instruction,   many 
years  ago,  to  a  young  man  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  who  was  fitting  himself  for 
the  ministry,  was  discouraged  by  seeing  him 
stuck  fast  in  the  timbers  of  "  Pons  asinor- 
um."     He  worked  hard  for  two   or  three 
days  to  extricate  himself,  and  get  over,  but 
in  vain  ;  by  his  mental  exertions  the  sweat 
oozed  from  his  brow  and  trickled  down  his 
face,  until  he  was  exhausted.     By  question- 
ing, the  stumbling   block   was   discovered. 
He  had  taken  for  granted  that  the  sides  0/ 
the  angle,  and  not  the  degree  of  the  opening 
was  the  angle.     Two  or  three  minutes  of 
practical  illustration  would  have  saved  all 
this  waste  of  time,    energy,    and   moisture, 
for,  the  difficulty  removed,  he  travelled  along 
finely. 

It  maj  be  objected  that  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time  to  carry  out  these  sugges- 
tions ;  but,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
a  large  class,  or  the  whole  school,  can  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  many  of  the  illustra 
tions  at  once,  and  the  good  resulting  will 
be  so  apparent  that  the  conscientious  and 
faithful  Teacherwillperseverein  thus  making 
his  pupils  happy  and  wise. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY    AND    CO-OPERATION 


BY    GEORGE    B.    ELLIOTT. 


The  Teacher,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  stands 
in  loco  parentis,  2nd  he  must  therefore  be 
invested  with  such  power  and  authority  as 
his  station  requires.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  he  must  be  sustained  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  lawfully  constituted 
functionary.  His  power  and  authority 
must  embrace  all  that  pertains  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  general  welfare  of  his 
school,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
pupils.     Like     a    government    officer,    he 


must  be  amenable  to  the  power  by  which 
his  appointment  is  made,  rather  than  to  in 
dividuals  for  whom  he  may  practice  his  du- 
ties. He  should  be  an  absolute  monarch 
of  the  school.  A  person  who  will  not  use 
such  authority  as  this  in  accordance  with 
principles  of  justice,  and  make  it  wholly 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his  pu- 
pils, is  not  fit  for  the  office  of  Teacher.  If 
parents  and  guardians  have  not  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  integrity   of  the 
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person  who  offers  to  be  an  instructor  of 
youth,  and  if  they  are  not  well  satisfied  with 
his  qualifications,  they  do  wrong  in  trusting 
their  children  to  him.  These  things  should 
be  ascertained  before  he  is  engaged.  It  is 
an  act  of  gross  hypocrisy  to  send  children 
to  school,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prate 
about  imperfections  in  the  school  and  lack 
of  qualifications  in  the  Teacher.  This  will 
only  aggravate  the  evil  if  it  exists. 

Children  are  generally  thoughtless,  way- 
ward, and  prankish,  especially  when  con- 
gregated in  a  school.  Such  being  their 
general  character,  an  important  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  will  be  the  ability  to 
govern  and  exert  a  moral  influence.  This 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  ability  to  im- 
part scientific  studies,  and  to  arouse  in  the 
pjpil  an  ambition  to  learn  and  to  become 
respectable  in  the  world.  Schools  are  com- 
posed of  a  heterogeneous  variety  of  charac- 
ters. 

There   will    be   children   from    different 
families  in   which   there   are   all   kinds    of 
home  discipline,   and   some  from   families 
in  which  there  is  no  home  discipline  at   all. 
This  heterogeneous  assemblage,  the  Teach- 
er must  reduce  to  systematic  obedience  to 
reasonable      and     necessary     regulations. 
There,  he  must  be  their  friend  as  well  as 
"master."     This  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  his  work,  but   it   is    the   most   glorious. 
The  disposition  of  parents  is  as  various   as 
that  of  children.     Some  will  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare   of  schools  ;   others 
will  be  quite  indifferent ;  and  some  will  be 
jealous  of  tyranny  in  the  teacher.     There 
will  be  those  too  who  have  but  vague  ideas 
of  education  and  school   policy,    and  they 
will  be  so  self-confident  of  right  as  to  con- 
demn everything  that  is  not  in   accordance 
with  their  preconceived  notions.     Teachers 
must  have  wit   to   conciliate   these.     And 
their  patience  and  forbearance  will  often  be 
tried  by  those  whose  family  affections  are 
strong  and  their  judgment  weak.     Love  for 
their  children  renders  them  blind  to  their 


faults,  and  they  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
corrected.  Parental  love,  rightly  exercised, 
will  demand  the  correction  of  a  child's  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  restraint  of  his  evil  pro- 
clivities ;  improperly  used  will  be  incredu- 
lous to  his  guilt  and  jealous  of  tyranny  in 
his  discipline,  and  thus  it  will  give  him  a 
start  in  a  career  of  crime. 

That  Teachers  are  sometimes  unwise  and 
unreasonable  need  not  be  denied.  That 
parents  are  often  more  so  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted. Parents  should  be  cautious  how 
they  criticize  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  a  Teacher,  for  it  can  seldom  be  done 
without  impairing  his  authority  and  in 
fluence.  Any  disrespect  to  a  Teacher, 
heard  or  even  suspected  by  his  pupils,  will 
be  repeated  from  one  to  another.  Neu- 
trality in  regard  to  their  complaints  and 
cunning  peccadilloes,  will  be  construed  in- 
to encouragement.  Promptness  in  per 
forming  his  duty,  especially  enforcing  dis- 
cipline and  correcting  misdemeanours  i.s 
often  misrepresented  and  construed  into 
unlawful  usurpation.  Wayward  and  freak- 
ish youth,  knowing  that  their  parents  are 
displeased  with  their  teacher,  or  even  sus- 
picious of  it,  are  thereby  made  worse. 
They  are  made  worse  too  by  anything  that 
raises  their  expectation  of  redress. 

Pupils  will  cease  to  respect  a  Teacher 
when  they  know  that  complaints  against 
him  are  being  harbored.  A  complaint,  or 
a  criticism,  however  small,  if  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  pupil,  or  before  the  school, 
will  incite  rebellion  and  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  school.  A  Teacher  ought  to  command 
respect  as  well  as  obedience  from  his  pupils, 
and  he  must  be  an  example  to  them  worthy 
of  imitation.  He  should  therefore  be 
treated  respectfully  by  all  who  wish  to  sustain 
him  in  his  office.  His  reputation  should 
be  kept  pure  and  unsullied  ;  but  this  will 
depend  mainly  upon  himself.  If  he  have 
foibles  and  frailties  they  should  be  treated 
with  leniency  ;  and  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  his  failings   and   indiscretions   may 
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be  exposed  and  made  the  subject  of  talk 
in  a  manner  that  will  render  the  evil  worse, 
and  raise  prejudices  against  schools  and  the 
cause  of  education.  His  standing  and  suc- 
cess will  be  much  modified  by  circumstan- 
ces over  which  he  may,  or  may  not  have 
control.  If  he  be  honest  he  will  depend 
on  true  merit,  rather  than  upon  craftily  con- 
ciliating his  patrons.  How  well  soever  he 
may  be  qualified  for  his  business  and  ad- 
apted to  it  he  needs  co-operation  from 
his  patrons  and  defence  by  the  school  of- 
ficers or  failure  is  certain. 

VISIT   THE    SCHOOLS. 

This  Province  has  done  nobly,  in  the 
provision  it  has  made  for  the  education  of 
its  children.  But  few  now  within  its  lim- 
its, need  be  without  the  benefits  of  a  school. 
If  there  is  occasionally  a  community,  where 
the  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance, I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  not  chargeable  to  the  Province. 
Wherever  the  people  will  to  surround  them- 
selves with  the  blessings  of  a  school,  the 
means  of  doing  so  are  within  their  reach. 

But  how  little  benefit  is  received  from 
the  great  number  of  schools,  compared  with 
what  might  be  realized  !  How  few  of  those 
who  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools, 
know  what  kind  of  teaching  they  pay  for. 
And  how  few  of  the  parents,  many  of  whom 
are  ever  willing  to  furnish  their  children 
everything  needed  for  their  use  in  school 
have  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tion their  children  are  receiving,  or  of  th 
character  they  are  forming.  By  many,  not 
all  however,  money  is  freely  spent  to  furnish 
books  &c,  but  they  have  no  time  to  visit 
the  school,  and  see  for  themselves  what  use 
Is  made  of  the  means  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher.  Parents,  why  be  so 
free  with  your  money,  and  yet  so  saving  of 
your  time  ?  Is  that  your  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  other  matters?  Do  you  furnish 
your  hired  men  with  tools,  send  them 
into  your  fields  and  your  shops   to    work, 


six  months  or  a  year,  and  not  go  near  them? 
Do  you  employ  men  to  tend  your  horses 
and  cattle  during  a  winter,  and  not  go  to 
see  how  they  are  used?  Permit  me  to 
answer  these  questions  for  you.  No. 
You  wrould  certainly  attend  to  these  mat- 
ters personally.  There  are  but  few  per- 
sons to  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  en- 
trust such  interests,  more  than  a  week. 
But  how  often  do  you  visit  your  school  ? 
If  the  thorough  culture  of  your  soil,  and 
diligence  and  care  in  tending  your  flocks, 
are  necessary,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher  who  has  to  cultivate 
the  soil  of  your  children's  hearts,  and  to 
feed  their  growing  minds  with  knowledge 
and  virtue  ?  Is  it  not  important  that  you 
should  know  something  of  the  "  soul  cul- 
ture "  of  your  children  ?  But  how  can  you 
know  anything  about  it  if  you  don't  visit 
the  school  ?  It  will  not  do  to  rest  on  the 
old  plea  that  "  you  know  all  about  the 
school  from  what  the  children  say."  This 
will  not  rid  you  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  Two  thirds  of  those  children  are 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  teacher's  work.  They  may 
"like"  the  teacher  extremely  well,  simply 
because  he  is  an  easy  "  clever  fellow."  But 
that  is  no  evidence  that  he  will  properly 
cultivate  and  develop  those  young  minds 
entrusted  to  his  care.  You  should  know 
more  of  his  qualifications,  than  the  mere 
fact  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  pleasing  your 
children.  Has  he  the  ability  to  educate 
them  ? 

You  should  know  that.  But  how  can 
you  know  if  you  never  go  near  the  school  ? 
But  you  are  needed  there.  The  teacher 
needs  your  earnest  co-operation,  and  the 
scholars  need  your  encouragement.  Shall 
they  have  them?  or  will  you  let  the  school 
hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  in  consequence  of  your  indifference? 
Do  not  say  that  "  you  have  not  time,"  that 
"  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  fix  up."  Come 
without    "  fixing   up."     Your  children   see 
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you  at  home  and  walking  the  street  every- 
day just  as  you  are.  Why  be  afraid  of 
them  in  the  school  room  ?  You  have  or 
should  have  an  interest  there,  a  right  to 
come  and  go  when  you  please.  An  ap- 
parel that  is  good  enough  for  one  to  wear 
in  the  common  avocations  of  life,   will  do 


to  wear  to  school.  Neither  the  teacher  nor 
children  will  criticise  it.  They  will  be  too 
glad  to  see  you  for  that.  The  idea  that 
"  Father  and  mother  have  been  into  school " 
will  give  them  new  energy  for  the  great 
work  before  them.  Go  then.  Nothing  will 
pay  you  better. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    A    LECTURE    ON    THE    ATMOSPHERE,  DELIVERED  IN'  STRATHROY,  FEBRUARY 

5'1'H,   1873,  BY  REV.  E.  SHEPPARD. 


"  Air  has  a  capacity  for  aqueous  vapor. 
Under  the  influence  of  even  a  very  low  de- 
gree of  heat,  water  evaporates.  A  high 
temperature  causes  a  rapid  vaporization  and 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  loaded  with  vapor, 
which  rises  on  account  of  its  relative  spe- 
cific levity;  thus  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  water  com- 
prized in  oceans,  and  seas,  and  lakes,  a 
very  large  amount  of  moisture  rises  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  atmosphere.  In  these  el- 
evated regions  it  still  further  expands  and 
cools ;  a  deposit  of  a  part  of  its  moisture  by 
a  partial  condensation  of  the  vapor,  causes 
the  formation  of  a  cloud  ;  the  same  result 
arises  from  the  meeting  and  commingling  of 
two  currents  of  saturated  air  of  different 
temperatures.  The  clouds  thus  formed  may  be 
first  the  fleecy  'Cirrus  ;  this  soon  becomes 
the  mottled  Cirro-stratus,  finally  accumu- 
lating into  the  black  Cumulo-cirro-stratus  or 
Nimbus.  This  is  the  precious  rain  cloud. 
But  where  shall  it  let  fall  its. valuable  treas- 
ures ?  Should  it  fall  where  it  mainly  re- 
ceived its  watery  element,  no  particular 
good  would  result  unless  to  the  thirsty 
mariner,   whose  fresh  water  supply  is  de- 


ficient. But  far  away  from  the  margin  of 
these  azure  reservoirs,  are  stretched  out 
great  plains  of  cultivated  land,  uncultivated 
forests,  and  vast  prairies,  scorching  in  the 
sun,  and  covered  with  withering  grass, 
drooping  flowers  and  fading  foliage.  The 
air  moves  from  the  sea  landward.  The 
cloud  flies  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It 
is  a  richly  laden  vessel,  moving  in  an  ocean 
of  elastic  fluid.  Its  cargo  is  more  valuable 
than  the  golden  treasures  of  Ophir.  These 
treasures  are  freely  dispensed  to  all.  No 
regard  is  paid  to  national  boundaries.  It 
is  carried  over  dividing  chains  of  mountains 
and  the  boundary  lines  of  rivers.  The 
cloud  spreads  its  aqueous  wings  over  the 
tiny  garden  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  wide 
fields  and  extensive  plantations  of  the  rich, 
and  goes  with  its  imbrial  blessings  for  the 
just  and  for  the  unjust.  The  rain  falls.  The 
thirst}'  earth  absorbs  it  with  avidity.  The 
verdure  of  the  field  is  renewed.  The 
flower  raises  its  drooping  head,  glowing 
with  fresh  beauty  and  renovated  fragrance. 
Man  smiles.  The  birds  sing,  and  the 
"little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.'" 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

"  Mother,  why  can't  I  go  to  school  ?'" 

Asked  a  little  five-year-old, 
When  brother  and  sister  were  muffling  up, 

To  brave  the  winter's  cold. 
"  Wait  till  the  Summer  comes,  my  dear," 

Kindly  the  mother  said ; 
"  The  snow  is  deep  and  the  road  too  long 

For  your  little  feet  to  tread. 

But  when  the  Spring  sun  mounted  high, 

Making  the  flowers  gay, 
This  little  questioner  would  tease 

To  go  to  school  each  day. 
On  a  bright  May  Morning,  he  had  his  wish, 

And  decked  with  motherly  pride, 
He  toddled  along  to  the  country  school, 

By  his  gentle  sister's  side. 

And  Oh  !  such  sights  little  wonder-eyes  saw 

On  the  road  to  school  that  day  ! 
Such  queer,  strange  sights,  he  nearly  forgot 

The  weariness  of  the  way. 
But  a  sense  of  awe  steals  over  his  heart, 

When  he  enters  the  school-room  door, 
And  bashfully  walks  by  his  sister's  side, 

His  eyes  closely  scanning  the  floor. 

The  Teacher's  voice  has  a  sound  of  dread. 

As  he  issues  his  stem  commands, 
In  a  fretful,  sharp,  reproving  tone, 

From  the  lofty  place  where  he  stands. 
Class  after  class  is  called  and  dismissed 

In  the  same  commanding  way  : 
The  Teacher,  a  king  exalted  high, 

The  children,  poor  slaves  to  obey. 

Our  little  hero  with  dangling  feet 

Sits  wearily  longing  for  night ; 
The  dream  is  vanished  and  broken  the  spell, 

Which  once  was  so  pleasant  and  bright. 
No  word  of  sympathy  welcomes  him  there, 

No  smile  greets  his  wishful  eye  ; 
A  desert  drear  is  that  school  to  him, 

Except  for  a  sister  nigh. 

Not  soon  will  he  plead  to  come  again  ; 

Not  soon  will  his  dread  be  forgot ; 
And  sad  recollections,  many  a  day, 

Will  cluster  about  the  spot. 
Oh  Teachers  !  whv  thus  fonret  to  he  kind 

To  the  expectant,  trusting  one, 
Whose  feet,  instruction's  pleasant  path. 

Are  restlessly  waiting  to  run? 
FtCTOSJ,  March,  1873.  G.  D.  P 
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HINTS   ON    TEACHING    READING. 

IIV    A.    F.    BUTLER    B.   S.,    INSPECTOR,    COUNTY    OF    ELGIN. 

( Continued  from  March  Number. ) 


The  second   difficulty  which   meets  the 
teacher  of  reading,  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils    to   read   always   in   one 
tone,  and  with  the   same   degree   of  force, 
pitch,  and  time,  whatever  be  the  character 
of  the  composition.     Of  course  this  is  not 
effective  reading — it  is  not  even  good  read- 
ing, but  only  an  utterance  of  stinted  words, 
with  the  same  monotony  of  sound,  and  but 
litde    more    intelligence   than   that    which 
greets  the  ear  from  the  beating  of  a  Chinese 
gong,  or  a  dilapidated  tin  pan.     In  seeking 
for  a  remedy  for  this,  we  cannot  do   better 
than  quote  an  expression  from  the   pen  of 
one  of  our  High  School  Inspectors,    in   the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent.    "  The   way   is  long  by  precept, 
but  short   by   example."     Some   precepts,  • 
however,  must  needs  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  example,  and  here  it  is.     First  impress 
(you  know  how  to  impress,  if  you  are  a  good 
teacher)  upon  the  class  the  measureless  su- 
periority  of  graceful    effective   expression, 
above  mere  mechanical  utterance — then  the 
{act  that  the  human  voice  is   susceptible   of 
a    high  degree    of   improvement — that   its 
weak  and  piping,  or   rough  and   unmusical 
tones  may  be,  yea,  must  be  substituted  for 
others   more  fitting  as  mediums   of    com- 
munication for  those  "  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn." 

Monotony  has  no  charms.  Nature 
.shuns  it  always.  The  desert  has  its 
spots  of  living  green,  the  prairie  its  va- 
ried undulations,  and  old  ocean  has  besides 
its  placid  calmness,  its  stormy  billows,  and 
its  "  joyous  rush  up  the  sounding  shore  ;" 
and  the  human  voice,  with  but  one  meas- 
ured key,  will,  when  thrown  upon    its   own 


limited  resources,   wait   long   for   listeners, 
while  listeners  wait  with  delight  upon  the 
voice  whose   rich    modulations   charm  the 
ear.     Those  variations  of  the  voice   termed 
undulation,    must,    of  course,    all    depend 
upon  and  act  in  accordance  with  the   sense 
and  the  particular  shade  of  thought  to  be 
expressed,  yet  for  a  theoretical  guide,  let  us 
classify  them   under   the   heads   of  Tone, 
Pitch,  Force,  Time,  and  Emphasis.     Tones 
may     be    classified    as     Pure    tone,     the 
proper  expression  for  ordinary  or  narrative 
composition,  and  by  all  means  it  should  be 
pure,   clear  and  sufficiently    earnest ;  Ora- 
tund,  or  the  full,  round  deep  tone  approp- 
riate for   expressions   of    sublimity,    awe  ; 
wonder,  and  the  like,  of  which  Byron's  "Ad- 
dress to   the    Ocean "   and    Mrs.     Sigour- 
ney's  "  Ode  to  Niagara''  are  examples ;  the 
Guttural  or  grating  tone  for  expressions  of 
hatred    and  contempt,   as    when    Shylock 
speaks  of  Antonio,  with  such  loathing,  that 
the  organs  seem  barely  to  allow  the  escape, 
between  the  clenched  teeth,  of  the  strongly 
emphatic  but  husky    words,    "  How  like   a 
fawning  publican  he  looks.     I  hate  him  for 
he  is  a  Christian,  and  curses  on  me  and  all 
my  tribe  if  I  forgive  him";     and   lastly  the 
Aspirate  or  tone  of  whispered  terror.      It  is 
safe  to  say  that  even  fair  reading  comes  not 
without  a  mastery  of  the  first  of  these  tones, 
and  at  least  an  acquaintance  with   the   sec- 
ond.    Pitch  in  reading  may  be  High,    Mid- 
dle and  Low.     For  an  example  of  the  first 
let  us  remember  William  Tell  escaping  from 
an  Austrian  prison  to  his  own  native  moun- 
tains, and  his  exultant  soul,  soaring  like  the 
eagle  upward  on  the  high  and  joyous  words, 
"  Ye  drag);  and  peaks,   I'm   with   you   once 
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again  !  I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  be- 
held to  show  they  still  are  free.  Methinks 
a  spirit  in  your  echoes  answers  me  and 
bids  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
again." 

The  Middle  Pitch  is  the  proper  pitch  for 
the  expression  of  ordinary  thought  and 
composition,  and  with  the  pure  tone  and 
medium  time,  constitutes  the  every  day 
dress  of  words.  The  Low  Pitch  fittingly 
becomes  a  composition  like  the  "  Funeral 
of  Napoleon  "  but  should,  like  the  others, 
rarely  be  kept  up  throughout  one  reading  or 
recitation.  A  similar  division  may  be 
made  of  Time,  viz.  Quick,  Moderate,  and 
Slow.  These  terms  explain  themselves, 
and  the  ingenious  teacher  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  exhibiting  to  the  class  the  incon- 
gruity and  inappropriateness  of  reading 
these  two  extracts  with  the  same  rate  of  ut- 
terance : 

"  Quick !     Man     the    boat.  Away   they 
sprang, 
The  stranger  ship  to  aid, 
And  loud  their  hailing  voices  rang, 

And  rapid  speed  they  made." 
And,  "  My  heart  is  awed  within  me  as  I 
think  of  the  great  miracle  that  is  continu- 
ally going  on  in  silence  round  me." 

Do  not  say  that  there  is  not  time  for 
both  theory  and  practice  with  the  reading 
classes,  for  this  presupposes  the  necessity 
of  following  the  beaten  path,  an  idea  which 
with  progressive  teachers,  is  now  numbered 
among  the  by-gones.  Time  is  certainly  j 
given  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  after 
pupils  become  able  to  read  without  much 
stumbling,  the  art  of  expression  must  be 
sought  for,  or  the  greatest  good  not  found. 
A  little  reading,  with  instruction  upon  the 
matter  and  the  manner,  confers  more  real 
culture  than  much  without  this.  But,  let 
us  not  forget  that  rules  and  theories  are  but 
guides,  and  if  used  mechanically,  but  blind 
guides,  and  all  that  can  be  written  will  form 
at  most  but  the  skeleton  ;   the   living   form 


must  be  moulded  and  the  living  soul  sup- 
plied by  the  skilful  teacher  and  the  faithful 
scholar. 

But  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  a  class  of 
students,  correct  views  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  the  voice  that  it  may  readily  and 
easily  produce  all  the  varied  intonations  re- 
quired by  the  sense  of  the  compositions,  is 
really  the  instructor's  chief  concern.     Em- 
phasis, Accent,  musical  tones,   correct  ex- 
pression, et  cetera,  are  all  magnificent  fruit, 
but  on  the  topmost  branch,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  pupil,  until  he  has  obtained 
control  of  the  voice.     This  is  the  ladder  on 
which    he  may  surely  mount.     Flexibility 
and  power  of  voice   must   be   sought   for. 
The  shallow  mouth  tones  must  give  place 
to  more  resonant  chest  tones.     How  is  this 
to  be  accomplished,  do  you  say  ?     On  the 
same  principle  that  the  gymnast  strengthens 
and  disciplines  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  Surely  the  ability  to  leap  twelve  feet 
at  a  time  will  not  be  attained  by  striving  to 
leap  precisely  six   at   each    time,    nor   will 
flexibility  of  tone  ever  be  reached  until  the 
ice  be  broken,  and  the  voice  allowed  to  try 
its  compass  in  many  keys. 

There  are  many  useful  exercises  coming 
under  the  head  of  vocal  gymnastics,  a  full 
explanation  of  which  need  not  be  given- 
hints  to  the  ingenious  teacher  are  quite  suf- 
ficient, as  he  will  in  this  as  in  all  other  sub- 
jects, adapt  and  modify  his  methods  to  suit 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  class.  For  en- 
couragement in  seeking  our  object,  let  us 
remember  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are 
formed  by  the  vibration  of  air  within  and 
against  cartilage,  controlled  by  the  action 
of  muscles  ;  the  constant  dropping  of  water 
will  make  an  impression  even  upon  solid 
rock  ;  air  is  as  much  a  force  as  water;  mus- 
cles and  cartilages  are  more  impressible  and 
yielding  than  rock,  and  therefore  constant 
practice  must  give  these  organs  more  elas- 
ticity, and  bring  them  more  completely  un- 
der control  of  the  will.  One  or  two  exer- 
cises may  be  mentioned  which  experience 
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has  proved  to  be  advantageous.  Reading 
a  paragraph  or  stanza  first  in  a  very  high 
key,  then  a  degree  or  octave  lower,  and  so 
on  downward  to  the  lowest  key  or  pitch  at 
which  the  voice  is  capable  of  articulating 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Second  ;  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  continuously,  some  passage  or 
poem  remarkable  for  smoothness  of  style, 
in  a  very  high  key,  and  then,  after  an  inter- 
val of  rest,  reading  the  same  upon  the  nat- 
ural or  conversational  key.  Third  ;  reading 
for  some  length  of  time,  with  a  view  to  be 
heard  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  a  large 
room,1in  the  lowest  possible  tone  of  voice. 
Power  in  the  natural  pitch  is,  of  course,  a 
great  desideratum,  but  experience,  sternest 
of  all  monitors,  has  proved  that  this  never 
conies  by  reading  in  that  alone,  and  that 
the  voice  must  be  master  of  a  varied  range 
of  action,  that  it  may  give  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  its  every  day  work. 

Time  may  not  be  found  during  school 
hours  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  class  prac- 
tice, but  if  a  desire  only  for  improvement 
be  formed,  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 
If,  added  to  this,  the  pupils  can  be  persuad- 
ed to  spend  a  half  hour  at  home  each  day, 


the  teacher  should  smile  and  take  courage. 
Even  the  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  are 
greatly  benefited  by  this  home  reading  ex- 
ercise, if  not  in  voice  culture,  at  least  in 
this  essential  point,  ths  eye  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  pritited  words,  and  that  too  with 
much  less  trouble  to  the  teacher,  than  when 
the  pupil  depends  alone  on  his  turn  in  the 
class,  to  grope  through  his  allotted  portion. 
Granted  that  he  miscalls  a  few  words  as  he 
reads  alone,  he  will  certainly  make  greater 
progress,  than  under  the  straight-laced 
method  of  keeping  him  in  such  perpetual 
fear  lest  he  should  mispronounce,  that  he 
cannot  do  justice  to  himself.  Hopefulness 
and  zeal,  judgment  and  patience,  should  in 
all  this  work  sustain  the  teacher,  because  it 
is  as  certain  as  that  effect  follows  cause, 
that  the  voice,  by  vocal  gymnastics,  may  be 
so  improved  as  to  possess  strength,  flexi- 
bility, musical  softness  and  thrilling  earnest- 
ness ;  indeed  all  those  qualities,  which 
enable  it,  under  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
tellect to  speak  with  a  "  power  that  awak- 
ens, and  a  grace  that  charms."  Next  and 
lastly,  we  will  speak  of  Emphasis. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  history  of  many  eminent  men  in  the 
educational  world  seems  to  prove  that  the 
eminence  attained  was  largely  due  to  some 
one  circumstance  by  which  desire,  coupled 
with  deep  resolve,  was  stirred  into  active  ex- 
istence, never  to  die  or  slumber  while 
thought  and  power  of  action  remained. 
How  much  the  world  owes  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals whose  life-labours  have  fairly 
revolutionized  social  life  by  leading  to  an 
almost  infinite  multiplication  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  known  even  by 
those  who  prided  themselves  perhaps  on 
the  superior  advantages  they  enjoyed  as 
compared  with  those  their  fathers    knew  ! 


And  may  there  not  be,  even  in  our  midst, 
some  young  Stevenson,  Watt,  or  Newton, 
could  the  latent  power  of  his  mind  be  stim- 
ulated to  a  full  development  ?  That  there 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  not  unreasonable  to 
hope.  Now,  if  there  were  established 
throughout  the  country  a  system  of  periodi- 
cal competitive  examinations  of  a  number 
of  the  best  pupils  from  the  different  schools 
of  each  county,  or  even  of  each  township, 
and  if  really  valuable  prizes  were  offered  to 
those,  and  to  those  only,  who  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  either  in  general 
proficiency,  or  in  one  or  more  specified 
subjects,  would  not  the  winning  of  such   a 
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prize  be  very  likely  to  act  in  some  case  as 
the  one  first  impulse,  seemingly  necessary 
sometimes,  to  give  motion  to  a  giant  mind, 
that  otherwise  might  have  remained,  it  may 
be,  sluggishly  inactive  for  ever  ?  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many 
a  mind  of  native  power  would  be  developed 
into  an  active  force,  sooner  than  without 
this  palpable  encouragement;  while  a  greater 
number  still  would  be  led  to  make  efforts 
far  from  being  unproductive  of  lasting 
benefit,  both  to  the  individual  himself,  and 
to  those  amongst  whom  his  life  is  passed. 

That  what  is  here  written  is  reasonable 
many,  no  doubt,  will  readily  admit ;  though 
its  feasibility  they  do  not  so  readily  admit. 
Granted  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  yet  difficulties  are  not  necessarily  im- 
possibilities ;  and  if  the  object  to  be  attained 
is  an  important  one,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  seek   persistently  for  a  solution  to  the 


question,  how  shall  we  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem as  the  one  here  proposed  ?  The  fol- 
lowing outline  of  a  plan  is  suggested  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  : 

Let  the  Government  of  Ontario  set  apart 
annually  a  certain  sum  for  each  county,  ac- 
cording to  its  population,  this  sum  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  county,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  in  the  matter  of 
High  School  grants,  or  of  the  salaries  of 
County  Inspectors  ;  the  examinations  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Province,  and  the 
examiners  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  composing  our  present  County 
Boards  of  Examiners.  Such  a  plan  seems 
both  reasonable  and  feasible.  At  all  events, 
let  us  thoroughly  discuss  the  subject,  and 
whatever  be  the  result,  we  shall  at  least 
elicit  food  for  thought,  even  if  that  should 
be  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Excelsior. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MIND  TO  THE  TEACHER. 


Instruction  implies  three  things — a  mind 
to  be  instructed,  knowledge  to  be  used  in 
instruction,  and  the  method  in  which  in- 
struction is  to  be  given.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond are  respectively  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective elements  of  the  problem;  they  are 
united  in  the  educational  process  by  the  I 
third  element.  Method  is  thus  the  link  I 
which  unites  knowledge  and  mind  in  the  j 
process  of  education.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  in  order  to  instruct  with  skill  and  suc- 
cess, a  teacher  needs  to  understand  three 
things  :  first,  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  be 
instructed  ;  second,  the  nature  of  the  know- 
ledge used  in  instruction  ;  and,  third,  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  knowledge 
may  be  imparted  to  the  mind.  Methods  of 
Instruction,  regarded  as  a  science,  must 
consequently  embrace  three  grand  divis- 
ions,  as  follows  :   1.   Nature  of  Mind.     2. 


of  Knowledge. 


3.  Nature  of  In- 


Nature 
struction. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct — and  I  do  not 
see  that  it  can  be  questioned — a  course  of 
professional  instruction  in  a  normal  school, 
or  a  text-book  for  the  aid  of  young  teach- 
ers, ought  to  discuss  and  explain  these 
three  subjects.  In  this  paper  I  present  a 
few  thoughts  to  the  teacher  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  the  first  part  of  the 
subject ;  namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind.  The  importance  of  such 
knowledge  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  urge  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
teachers  are  generally  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  educational  journals  seldom 
direct  attention  to  it.  A  teacher  in  our 
common  schools,  who  has  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  is  a  rare  exception ;  and  an  article  in 
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one  of  our  public  journals,  urging  young 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  in  this  re- 
spect, is  quite  as  rare.  The  duty  of  culti- 
vating the  mind  is  frequently  and  forcibly 
enjoined ;  but  how  can  a  teacher  be  ex- 
pected to  give  culture  to  that  of  which  he 
is  ignorant  ?  I  will  state  several  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  this  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

I.  The  importance  to  the  teacher  of  a 
owledge  of  the  nature  of  mind,  seems  so 
evident  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic.  Mind 
is  the  object  to  be  instructed;  it  is  that 
upon  which  the  teacher  operates  :  that 
which  he  is  to  mould  and  fashion,and  shape 
and  develop.  How  can  this  be  done  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  its  capacities, 
and  laws  of  activity?  In  every  other  de- 
partment of  labor,  a  man  would  be  but  a 
blunderer  if  he  did  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  upon  which  he  wrought, 
A  farmer  must  understand  his  soil — that  his 
low-lands  are  adapted  to  grass  and  his  up- 
lands to  grain — or  he  would  make  sorry 
work  in  agriculture.  Selecting  his  fields 
with  a  knowledge  of  soil,  the  skillful  farmer 
sows  his  seed  and  plants  his  com,  and  his 
intelligent  labor  is  rewarded  with  the  wav- 
ing grain-fields  of  Summer  and  the  golden 
ears  of  Autumn.  There  is  a  spiritual  agri- 
culture as  well  as  a  physical  one ;  culture  of 
the  mind  is  not  unlike  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  seed  of  truth  in  the  soil  of 
the  human  intellect,  if  adapted  to  its  capac- 
ity and  properly  planted,  will  bring  forth  a 
ripened  harvest  of  knowledge  and  spiritual 
power.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
soil  is  necessary  to  the  tiller  of  land,  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  of  equal  necessity  for 
the  teacher  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  field  which  it  is  his  duty  to  cul- 
tivate ? 

The  teacher  has  also  been  compared  to 
a  musician  and  the  human  soul  to  an  in- 
strument on  which  he  is  to  play, — a  curious 
instrument  of  many  strings  and  delicate 
keys  which  require  the  skill  of  a  master  to 
touch  aright.  What  would  be  thought  of 
an  orchestra  leader  who  would  employ  a 
person  to  play  upon  an  instrument,  who  is 
ignorant  of  its  nature,  even  though  he  were 
entirely  familiar  with  the  music  to  be  per- 
formed ?  What  ought  we  to  think  of  se- 
lecting a  teacher  to  play  upon  the  delicate 
instrument  of  the  human  soul,  who  is  ignor- 
ant of  its  varied  capacities  and  the  laws  of 
their  activity  ?     When    Guildenstern    says 


he  can  not  play  upon  the  pipe,  Hamlet  re- 
plies :  "  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy 
a  thing  you  make  of  me  !  You  would  play 
upon  me  ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my 
stops  ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  low- 
est note  to  the  top  of  my  compass  :  and 
there's  much  music,  excellent  music  in  this 
little  organ  ;  yet  can  not  you  make  it  speak. 
'S  blood  !  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  upon  than  a  pipe  ?"  Surely  if  it  re- 
quires familiarity  with  the  violin  or  harp  to 
bring  from  them  the  tones  of  melody  and 
harmony  which  lie  sleeping  in  their  strings, 
it  must  require  some  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  develop  the  beauty  and  power 
which  slumber  in  this  "  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings." 

II.  The  teacher  should  understand  the 
nature  of  mind,  in  order  to  cultivate  and 
develop  its  powers.  The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  twofold,  culture  and  knowledge. 
These  two  objects  arc  not  identical.  A 
man  may  have  much  knowledge  and  little 
culture  ;  he  may  be  full  of  learning  and  not 
know  how  to  use  it-  I  have  known  men 
top-heavy  with  learning,  who  went  reeling 
through  the  world,  useless  to  themselves  and 
society.  I  have  known  persons  with  com- 
paratively little  learning  who  were  efficient 
in  the  application  of  it,  because  back  of  it 
they  had  a  well  trained  mind.  Many 
teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  the  main  object  of  instruc- 
tion and  study.  Than  this  no  error 
can  be  more  radical  and  pernicious,. 
Knowledge  is  valuable  to  us,  but  culture  is 
more  valuable  than  knowledge.  Mental 
power  is  worth  more  than  mental  acquisi- 
tion. What  we  bring  out  of  the  mind  is 
worth  more  than  what  we  put  into  it.  The- 
ability  to  acquire  and  use  knowledge  is  a 
thousand-fold  more  valuable  than  the 
knowledge  itself.  Willis  expresses  the 
truth  in  beautiful  imager}'  when  he  says, 
"  The  mind  forges  from  knowledge  an  arch- 
angel's spear,  and,  with  the  spirits  that  com- 
pel the  world,  conflicts  for  empire."  Pupils 
forget  a  large  part  of  what  they  learn  at 
school  and  college,  but  the  mental  habits 
they  form  go  with  them  through  life.  It  is 
the  teacher's  duty,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
the  mind  as  well  as  to  impart  knowledge  to 
it.  This  culture  is  given  in  part  in  the  act 
of  instruction.  Knowledge  properly  taught 
gives  culture  to  the  various  powers  which 
are  made  active  in  the  acquisition,  and  be- 
comes an  instrument  by  which  the  mind    is 
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enabled  to  originate  and  acquire  other 
knowledge.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
mind  is  therefore  necessary,  that  this  in- 
struction may  accomplish  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  contemplated. 

III.  The  teacher  should  study  the  mind 
that  he  may  know  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  its  faculties,  and  understand  the 
educational  needs  of  the  pupil.  The  mind 
is  a  unit  with  a  variety  of  powers.  All 
these  powers  are  operative  at  every  period 
of  life,  but  some  of  them  are  more  vigorous 
at  one  period  than  at  another.  In  child- 
hood the  perceptive  powers  are  especialy, 
active,  and  the  memory  ready  and  reten- 
tive. The  child  almost  lives  in  its  sense. 
Its  eyes  see  everything  ;  its  ears  catch  every 
whisper  ;  its  busy  fingers  tear  down  and 
build  up  all  day  long.  Its  memory  holds 
what  its  senses  gather,  with  a  tenacity  truly 
wonderful.  The  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing also,  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  is  so 
active  as  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  parents  and  teachers  in  their  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  answer  its  ever  recurring  ques- 
tions—"  Why?"  and  "what's  the  reason?" 
Later  in  life  these  faculties  lose  somewhat 
of  their  energy,  and  other  powers  become 
more  active.  The  child  rises  from  its 
sense-life  into  a  sphere  of  abstract  thought; 
it  begins  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to 
reason.  This  difference  of  mental  activity 
at  different  periods  has  an  important  edu- 
cational significance.  How  can  the  young 
teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  this  fact  suit  his 
instruction  to  the  wants  of  pupils  ?  Even 
the  old  teachers,  some  of  whom  were 
teachers  of  many  years'  experience,  did  not 
comprehend  this  matter,  as  some  of  us  who 
were  tortured  by  being  made  to  sit  on  the 
high  slab  benches  with  our  feet  dangling  in 
the  air,  and  nothing  to  do  except  to  be  still 
and  keep  our  hands  out  of  mischief,  the 
hardest  task  cf  all,  very  distinctly  remem- 
ber. 

Understanding  the  educational  wants  of 
a  pupil,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  select 
such  studies  as  these  wants  indicate.  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  study  call  into  activity 
and  give  culture  to  different  faculties.  Per- 
ception demands  concrete  things,  to  see 
and  feel  and  handle.  Memory  requires  the 
facts  of  nature  and  history,  to  store  them 
away  for  future  use.  The  imagination  de- 
lights in  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  tone  ; 
in  spring  flowers  and  singing  birds ;  in 
starry   nights    and    leaping    cataracts ;    in 


flowing  measures  and  poetical  imager)'. 
The  understanding  asks  for  the  causes  of 
facts  and  phenomena  and  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  The  reason  stretches  out 
beyond  the  known  and  finite  to  grasp  the 
unknown  and  infinite.  These  powers  re- 
quire different  branches  of  study  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  branch  ;  and  a  teach- 
er who  understands  these  facts  can  select 
the  study  adapted  to  the  faculty,  can  give 
the  mental  food  needed.  Give  teachers 
such  a  preparation  for  their  work,  and  there 
will  be  less  time  and  patience  wasted  in 
our  common  schools  in  trying  to  make 
children  understand  long  reasoning  pro- 
cesses in  arithmetic,  when  they  ought  to  be 
drilled  in  the  mechanical  processes ;  and  in 
cramming  them  with  the  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions of  grammar,  when  they  ought 
to  be  acquiring  skill  in  concrete  speech. 

IV.  The  teacher  should  understand  the 
nature  of  the  mind  in  order  to  impart  in- 
struction properly.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  drawn  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  To  understand  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient,  in 
order  to  understand  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Moreover,  though  it  is  true  that  these 
principles  and  methods  have  a  dual  origin, 
as  stated,  their  primary  source  is  the  mind 
to  be  instructed  rather  than  the  matter  to 
be  imparted.  We  begin  the  investigation 
in  the  nature  of  the  mind  rather  than  in  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  Here,  then,  is  a 
still  stronger  reason  for  this  qualification  of 
the  teacher.  He  should  do  his  work  in  the 
light  of  a  knowledge  of  mental  science,  if 
he  would  do  his  work  most  successfully. 
He  must  know  the  nature  of  attention  and 
how  to  secure  it,  if  he  would  make  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
young  learner.  He  must  understand  the 
activity  of  the  perceptive  powers,  and  the 
relation  of  the  products  of  the  senses  to  the 
memory,  if  he  would  succeed  best  in  teach- 
ing natural  science.  The  absurdity  of 
teaching  botany  in  the  winter,  or  of  teach- 
ing physiology  without  bringing  in  from 
field  or  farm-house  the  bones,  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  eyes  of  animals,  would  never 
have  been  attempted  by  one  who  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the 
perceptive  powers  and  their  relation  to  the 
facts  of  natural  science.  A  teacher  must 
understand  something  of  the  laws  of  mem- 
ory and  recollection,  in  order  to  attain  the 
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best  results  in  teaching  history,  geography, 
etc.  Some  of  the  long,  involved,  unnatu- 
ral, so-called  "  logical  "  forms  in  mental  ar- 
ithmetic would  never  have  been  used  to 
confuse  the  mind  and  force  it  out  of  the 
simple  and  natural  pathway  of  thought,  if 
the  nature  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  as 
operations  in  the  mind  of  a  little  child,  had 
been  fully  understood  The  "  murder  of 
the  innocents  "  with  English  grammar  will 
never  end,  while  instructors  of  youth  are  so 
profoundly  and,  I   am   almost   tempted   to 


say,  wickedly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  facts 
concerning  the  nature  and  order  of  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  of  expression  and  ab- 
stract thought.  "  That  which  causes  us  to 
think,"  says  Lavater,  "  is  dear  to  us."  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  that  which  represses  and 
smothers  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
should  be  detestable  to  him,  and  often 
cause  him  to  hate  both  his  study  and  his 
teacher  ? —  Edward  Brooks  in  National 
Teacher. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  SCHOOL. 


In  a  previous  article  under  this  title,   it 
was  stated  in  substance   that   the  work   of 
the  first  year  of  school  is  a  preparatory  one:  ! 
that  of  putting  children  in  the  way  of  ob- 
serving carefully  and  methodically  ;   of  set- 
ting in  order  the  knowledge  they  have   be- 
fore entering  school ;  of  leading  them   to 
tell  what  they  know  in  good  language,    eas- 
ily, naturally  and  gracefully  ;  as    well   as   to 
teach  the   rudiments   of  reading,    spelling, 
and  writing.     They  are  to  learn   to  submit  ! 
to  restraint ;  to  act  in  harmony  with  others  ;  | 
and  to  be  obedient  to  authority. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  especial 
methods  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling  it  j 
is  not  in  my  present  purpose  to  discuss.  I  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  speak  particularly  ! 
of  the  general  school  work  which  has  a  ! 
special  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
the  character  of  the  child. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  for 
the  first  year  of  school  is  the  reading  of 
stories  by  the  teacher.  They  may  be  short 
stories,  finished  at  a  single  reading,  or  long- 
er ones  divided  into  several  parts.  But  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  exercise 
is  not  to  be  merely  for  amusement.  The 
teacher  is  to  make  the  story  real  by  ques- 
tion and  comment ;  the  children  are  to  re- 
peat it  in  parts  until  familiar  with  it,  and 
finally  to  tell  the  whole  of  it  without  help. 
This  will  lead  many  of  them  to  relate  inci- 
dents of  their  own  experience.  If  any  one 
doubt  it,  let  her  read  a  stoiy  about  a  re- 
markable dog  to  a  room-full  of  children, 
and  then  have  it  so  repeated  until  they  ap- 


prehend it  fully,  and  see  if  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  class  have  not  anecdotes  as  remark- 
able to  tell  of  their  dogs. 

Let  us  see  what  such  an    exercise  might 
be  made  to   accomplish.     One    thing   that 
it  may  be  made  to  do  is   to   fix    the  atten- 
tion.    A  man  who  has  not  learned    to   put 
his  whole  mind  upon  the  thing  in   hand   is 
not  in  the  way  to    make   the   most   of  his 
time  or  his  abilities.     Children  upon  enter- 
ing school  have  almost  no  power  of  concen- 
tration.    This,  like  every  other  ability,  is  to 
be  developed   by    exercise   only.     So   the 
teacher  who  allows  a  school  exercise  to   go 
forward  without  the  attention  of  the  class  is 
making  the  faithful  performance  of  school 
work  more   and   more   impossible.     What 
was  at  first  only  inability   to   command  the 
attention  comes  to   be  a  habit   of  inatten- 
tion ;  and  habits  strengthen   with    every  in- 
dulgence.    So  every  school  exercise  should 
be  planned  in  matter  and  length  so  as  to 
hold  the  class  to   its  end.     This  one  does 
this  as  almost  nothing  else  can.   It  awakens, 
and  leads  to  the  desire  to  express,  the  :deas 
the  child  already   has,    and   helps   him   to 
language  to  express  these  ideas.     It  gives 
him  confidence  in  the  presence  of  his  class- 
mates and  teacher.     It  encourages   him   to 
learn  to  read  that  he  may  find  the  contents 
of  books    for   himself.     Ail    this,    besides 
any  direct   lesson    the    teacher   may   draw 
from    the    story    and    impress    upon    the 
school. 

It  may  be  urged  that  not   all   primary 
teachers  know   what  stories   are    perfectly 
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adapted  to  primary  classes,  and  not  all 
know  how  to  read  them  well  that  can  find 
them.  If  this  were  true,  it  does  not  invali- 
date the  practice.  It  would  not  do  so  if 
every  teacher  should  fail.  But  every 
earnest  teacher,  who  is  studying  to  do  the 
best  thing  she  can,  will  succeed  in  this  if 
she  undertakes  it. 

Drawing  is  also  a  profitable  exercise  for 
this  year  :  not  on  account  of  what  the  chil- 
dren learn  of  the  art,  for  that  is  very  little, 
but  for  the  discipline  it  gives.  It  requires 
careful  attention.  It  demands  exactness  in 
observation  and  execution.  Carelessness 
and  indolence  are  discoverable  at  once, 
and  can  be  shown  to  be  carelessness  and 
indolence.  Again,  if  children  are  taught  in- 
ventive or  constructive  drawing,  judgment 
and  taste  are  developed  in  making  new  com- 
binations of  lines  and  angles,  and  in  their' 
suitable  arrangement. 

Writing  puts  pupils  in  possession  of  a  val- 
uable aid,  in  getting  lessons,   or,   rather, 
keeping  things  learned.     It  is  of 
ue  in  teaching  spelling,  which 
learning  to  read.     It  also  serves 
lent  purpose  in  the  Object  Lessons. 

Gymnastics  are  invaluable.  They  are 
not  only  a  rest,  but  they  are  a  wonderful 
means  of  culture.  They  cultivate  a  love  of 
order,  and  inspire  with  self-respect.  Is  it 
Lord  Macaulay  who  says,  "  If  you  can  do 
but  one  thing  for  a  boy,  let  that  be  to  make 
him  graceful  in  movement "?  Put  a  boy  in 
full  possession  of  physical  powers,  and 
you  have  done  much  toward  making  a  man 
of  him. 

And  last,  though  not  least,   the  work  of 
the  first  year  is  to  be  accomplished  by  Ob- 
ject Lessons.     I  am  disposed  to  make   a 
broad    way    for    Objective    Teaching ;    it 
should   be    first,    last,    and    intermediate. 
There  are  very  few   students  who  get  be- 
yond its  necessity.     This  is   forcibly  illus- 
trated by    Mr.    Tyndall's   lectures   in    tins 
country.     If  he,  a  man  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject from  cemre  to  circumference,   talking 
to  the  savants  who  have  been  listening  to 
him,  needs  lamps  and  screens  and  black- 
boards,   iron-filings,    magnets    and  plates, 
what  does  not  the  teacher  of  little  children 
require  to  keep  them  interested  and  atten- 
tive ?     One  would   think   that   he,    if  any 
body,  could  afford  to  talk  in  learned   ab- 
stractions to  such   learned   and   thoughtful 
listeners.     But  he  does  not  do  it,   because 


he   is   the    scientist   Tyndall,    and    knows 
better- 
But  in  the  early    stages    of    school-life, 
there   is  even  more  than  this  demanded. 
The  range  of  the  ordinary  lessons  is  nar- 
row,   and    almost    nowhere    touches     the 
child's  out-of-school  life.     But  the  two  lives 
— in  and  out  of  school — should  come  in 
contact  and  influence    each    other.     Both 
will  be  the  better  for  it.     Reading  in  its 
elements  must  be  largely  mechanical— an 
exercise  of  memory.     This  drudgery  must 
be    done    before   arriving   at   its    delights. 
There  is  little  pleasure  connected  with  any 
of  this  work  during  the  first  year.     It  is  not 
till  the  mechanical  part  of  reading  costs  no 
effort  that  it  becomes  positive   pleasure   to 
read.     Writing  and  drawing  afford  no  scope 
for  using  the   past   experience   of  a    child. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  a  good  Object  Lesson 
is  to  make  it  as  suggestive  as  possible  of  all 
the  child  already  knows  that  stands   related 
to  it,  and  to  work   through   it   to   broader 
generalizations  and  new  terms.     The    com- 
parative process  is  the  thought  process,  and 
is  ail  of  it.     In  these  lessons  such  a  direct 
appeal  is  made  to  the  faculty  of  comparison 
that  the  intellect  is  aroused  to  its  best  work. 
The  Object  Lesson  does  for  the  child  what 
the  syllogism  does  for   the  logician.     It   is 
true  that  all  is  stated   in  the  conclusion  is 
predicated  in  the  major  premise.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conclusion  is  a  new  truth,    because 
the  major  term  was   not   known   in   all   its 
comprehension.     So  the  child   knows   that 
this  is  cotton  and  that  is  bread  ;  but  he  does 
not  know,  until  you  assist  him  in  a  process 
of  analysis,  how  much  the  terms  cotton  and 
bread  mean,  neither  has  he  thought  to  com- 
pare cotton  and  wool,  or  bread  and  sponge, 
to  note  their  resemblances  and  differences. 


An  Object  Lesson,  to  do  the  work  that 
should  be  done  by  it,  is  not  to  be  an  iso- 
lated performance.  It  must  be  a  link  in  ;'; 
chain — it  must  fasten  to  something  at  both 
ends.  It  may  be  one  of  a  series  of  oral  les- 
sons, or  may  be  given  to  introduce  or  illus- 
trate something  taught  in  the  books.  It 
may  always  be  profitably  made  the  basis  of 
a  composition  exercise.  Teachers  have 
been  wont  to  attempt  to  gather  figs  of 
thistles  in  this  exercise,  and  have  failed  as 
signally  of  a  harvest  as  would  one  in  the 
literal  quest  of  fruit  from  such  unpromising 
source.  Comparatively  little  can  be  done 
in  written  work  the   first   year,    and   yet   a 
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good  beginning  can  be  made.  Children 
can  at  first  write  only  the  name  of  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  the  lesson  is  based  ;  then 
several  leading  words,  names  of  qualities 
or  uses,  may  be  written  ;  and  after,  short 
sentences.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  sev- 
eral sentences  will  be  written, — first  copied 
from  the  board,  then  written  independently. 
I  would  have  these  lessons,  from  the  be- 
ginning, followed  by  a  written  exercise,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  let  it  be  a  synopsis  of 
the  entire  lesson. 

If  these  lessons  are   given  methodically, 
sometimes   undervalue   the   power   of 


we 


habit  in  education.  The  how  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  what;  nay,  often  much  more  so. 
A  boy  with  his  powers  all  at  loose  ends  and 
his  knowledge  a  hap-hazard  accumulation 
of  facts  is  as  helpless  to  produce  effects  by 
either  as  the  driver  of  a  team  untrained  to 
pull  together  at  command.  When  the  Ob- 
ject Lesson  is  made  the  centre  around 
which  all  the  knowledge  of  a  given  kind 
is  grouped  and  properly  arranged,  the  pu- 
pils are  put  in  a  fair  way  to  add  to  it,  and 
that  to  purpose. 

I  am  aware  that  Object  Lessons  are  said 
to  do  just  the  thing  I  deprecate.  They  are 
said  to  weaken  the  mind  by  bringing  to  it 
what  it  should  go  out  and  get  for  itself. 
They  are  said  to  stultify  by  launching  into 
the  minds  of  pupils  masses  of  facts  that, 
having  cost  no    effort,   are   never   moored, 


and  so  are  easily  swept   out   again   by 
successive   lessons.     Nothing   worked 
nothing  digested,  nothing  assimilated, 
so,    weakness   the   conclusion   of  the   un- 
profitable process.     Better  keep  to  the  mul- 


the 
for, 
and 


tiplication-table.  True.  If  bread  by  un- 
skillful making  is  rendered  indigestible  and 
innutritious,  it  is  harmful,  and  better  be  let 
alone.  Keep  to  vegetables.  But  who  de- 
nies the  possibilities  of  bread  because  some- 
times made  badly  ?  The  character  of 
mind  being  known,  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is  not  an  inductive  science.  The  basis 
truths  of  education  are  established  deduc- 
tively. And  because  some  teachers  do  not 
know  the  possibilities  of  their  work,  or  have 
not  skill  to  compass  them,  shall  psychology 
and  logic  be  held  to  be  failures  to  shield 
them  from  the  imputation  of  incompetency? 
The  first  year's  school  work  is  a  great 
one  in  the  child's  life.  Beginnings  are  al- 
ways great. — not  in  themselves,  possibly, 
but  in  their  causual  relations.  It  is  often 
undervalued  and  the  worker  disesteemed, 
because,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  she 
can  not  show  on  paper,  in  an  examination, 
its  results.  The  work  of  these  teachers  is 
to  stake  "out  lots,  to  clear  away  obstructions, 
to  dig  cellars  and  to  build  foundation-walls. 
They  get  scarcely  to  the  surface  with  their 
work,  so  that  the  world  sees  them,  before 
others  take  it  up  and  build  grandly  in  the 
sight  of  men,  upon  that  on  which  they  have 
bestowed  no  labor.  But,  if  the  buildings 
stand  firmly,  it  is  because  the  first  workers 
wrought  well.  But  let  fthem  take  this 
word  of  warning.  If  they  begin  not  having 
studied  the  plan,  and  so  work  ignorantly 
and  unprofitably,  because  their  work  is  so 
nearly  out  of  sight,  they  must  claim  no  hon- 
or in  the  doing  of  it. — D.  A.  Lathrop  in 
Illinois  Teacher. 
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CANADA. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Teacher's  As- 
sociation No.  i  Middlesex  will  be  held  in 
Strathroy,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June. 

— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  County 
of  Perth  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Stratford,  May  3rd.  We  hope  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  proceedings  in  our  June  No. 

— Mr.  Harrington,  Teacher  No.  4,  Fullar- 
ton,  was  recently  presented  by  his  pupils 
with  an  album  containing  their  photographs, 
accompanied  with  an  address,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  and  affection. 

— We  have  just  received  the  Second  Re- 
port of  W.  Carlyle  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,   County  of  Oxford.     It  is  be- 
yond   comparison    the    most  lengthy  and 
elaborate  document  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
reached  us,  and  must  have  cost  Mr.  Car- 
lyle a   great   deal   of  labor.     Besides   the 
General  report,  he  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  every  school  and   section   in   the 
County,  including  assessable  property,  No. 
of  children,  amount  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses, condition   of  school  house,  appara- 
tus, state,  management,  scholarship,  and  ef- 
ficiency of  each   school    &c,    &c.     While 
the  information    thus   given   reflects   much 
credit  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  painstaking  indus- 
try, the  propriety  of  publishishing  the  status 
of  each  individual  school  and   teacher,  will 
be  considered   by   many   as    questionable. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  in  a  state  of  very 
high  efficiency,  and  many  others  would  be 
much  better,  were  it  not  for   deficient  ac- 
commodation,   irregular     attendance     &c. 
The  schools  are  classified  as  follows  :  ex- 
cellent 1  ;  good  22  ;  fair  40  ;  poor  28  ;   very 
poor  17  ;  uncertain  1  ;  total   109. 

Lanark  Teachers'  Association. — The 
third  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  the  County  of  Lanark  was 
held  in  Carleton  Place,  on  Monday,  14th 
April.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large,    about   60   teachers   being    present, 


which  fact  shows  that   the   interest   in   the 
undertaking  continues  to   increase.     John 
McCarter  read  a  paper  on    "  The   Status  of 
Teachers."      Messrs.     Thomson,    McNab, 
and  Slack  conducted  the  discussion  that  en- 
sued.    Rev.  F.  F.  McNab  then  spoke  on 
"  Object  Lessons."     Messrs.  Slack,  McCar- 
ter and  Moag  also  made  some  remarks  on 
the  same  subject.     A  paper  of  high  literary 
merit  was  then  read  by  H.  L.   Slack,   Esq., 
on  "  The    Language  We   Speak,"  showing 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from,  and  interest 
connected  with  tracing  words  through  their 
migratory  processes  to  their   different   orig- 
inal sources.     A  motion   was   then   passed 
authorizing   the   President   to     correspond 
with  the   various    Reeves,    with  a  view  of 
asking  the  Township  Councils  for  grants  to 
furnish  prizes  for  Competitive  Examinations 
for  the  rural  schools.     In   the   evening  the 
Association    gave    its  promised  Entertain- 
ment, the  success  of  which  more  than  re- 
alized   the    most    sanguine     expectations. 
The    attendance    was    exceedingly    large. 
The  Rev.   John   May,    County   Inspector, 
Carleton,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Borthwick,  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  Ottawa,  both  lent  their  pre- 
sence and  gave  addresses  of  a  very  interest- 
ting   and    instructive   character.    There   is 
scarcely   room    to   particularize   where    all 
were  so  good  ;  but  the  dialogue  rendered  by 
Misses  May,  Hogg,  Laffeity  and  Campbell, 
the  different  parts  of  which  were  sustained 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  excelled,  de- 
serves special  mention,  inasmuch  that  it  was 
pronounced  by  all  as  the  piece  of  the  even- 
ing.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings, 
R.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Mr.   Grout   moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the   Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  excellent  entertainment  given 
to  the  public,  accompanying  the  same  with 
warm  congratulations  on  the  successful  re- 
sult of  their  enterprise,  also  assuring   them 
that  if  a  contribution  list  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Professional  Library  were  presented 
to  the  public  it  would  meet  with   a   liberal 
response. 
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School  Examinations. — No.  10,  Mc- 
Gillivray,  April  4th,  Mr.  A.  Hutson  Teacher. 
There  was  a  largj  attendance,  and  a  very- 
successful  examination,  followed  by  ap- 
propriate   speeches. No.   8,   Blanshard, 

April  4th,  Mr.  Moir  Teacher.  The  school 
is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  being  one 
of  the  best  in  the  County,  and  many  of  the 
pupils  well  advanced.  The  examination 
was  every  way  satisfactory. — No.  6,  Clin- 
ton, April  9th,  Mr.  S.  S.  Nash  Teacher. 
Notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  pupils  ac- 
quitted   themselves    very     creditably. 

Union  No.  13,  Mornington,  April  9th,  Mr. 
A.  Large  Teacher.  The  pupils  showed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught, 
and  in  speeches  afterwards  the  teacher  was 
highly  eulogised.— — -West  Nissouri,  April 
8th,  Mr.  Wm.  Cassidy,  Teacher.  The  ex- 
amination showed  that  Mr.  Cassidy  has 
been  working  the  school  up  to  a  state  of 
high  efficiency. — No.  5,  London,  March 
28th,  Mr.  James  Harrison  Teacher.  There 
was  no  special  preparation,  a  feature  highly 
to  be  commended,  nevertheless  the  exam- 
ination was  very  satisfactory. — Union,  No. 
6,  Dunwich,  and  22,  South  wold,  April  4th, 
P.  Mills  Teacher.  A  rigid  examination 
turned  out  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Teach 

er. No.   6,    Metcalfe,    April   8th,    Miss 

Lizzie  Stuart,  Teacher.  The  examination 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  teacher. 
Prizes  were  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
section.  A  grand  musical  and  literary  en- 
tertainment in  the  evening  passed  off  very 

successfully. No  1,  London,    April  4th, 

Miss  Janet  Smith  Teacher.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  the  Inspector  Mr. 
Groat  was  present.  Prizes  were  distributed, 
and  with  a  good  school  house,  a  good  bell 
in  its  cupola,  and  a  good  teacher  the  school 

is  doing  finely. Mount  Pleasant  School, 

April  2nd,  Miss  Walker,  Teacher.  Atten- 
dance large ;   examination  very   successfull 

No.    6,    Blanchard,    Mr.    M.     Long 

Teacher.  The  examination  was  a  splendid 
success. — —No.  3,  Fullarton,  April  8th, 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Oliver,  Teachers. 
The  examination  was  every  way  successful 
and  creditable. 

Wentworth  Teachers'  Association. 
— This  Association  met  as  per  notice  in 
the  Central  School  buildings,  Hamilton,  on 
Monday,  14th  April,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  min- 


utes of  previous  meeting,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  appointed  for  the  current  year:. 
President,  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Inspector ;. 
1st  Vice.,  A.  Macallum,  Esq.,  Hamilton;, 
2nd  Vice.,  J.  A.  Leitch,  Esq.,  Ancaster; 
Secretary,  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Stoney 
Creek  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  S.  Bennetto  ;  Exe- 
cutive Council,  Messrs.  R.  McQueen,  J. 
Bremner,  J.  F.  Taylor,  R.  Bell  and  William 
Couts;  Then  followed  a  discussion  on 
"  School  Registers"  and  "  Weekly  Reports." 
A  conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening, 
at  which  there  was  a  large  gathering.  Next 
day  after  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  perfect  and  imperfect  recitations,  late, 
absent,  good  and  bad  conduct  marks  be 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  position  in 
the  class.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
a  scheme  for  weekly  reports  was  deferred 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Macallum  gave  an  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  the  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere, illustrating  as  he  proceeded,  by 
means  of  apparatus.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments, carrying  truth  on  the  very  face  of 
them,  will  furnish  food  for  after  reflection  to 
all  present.  He  illustrated  a  number  of 
methods  of  proving  the  weight  of  volume 
of  different  ingredients,  compressibility  &c. 
of  the  air  ;  collecting  oxygen  was  also  gone 
into ;  combustibility  and  life-sustaining 
powers  of  oxygen  were  also  established  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Some  of  the  experiments 
were  quite  simple,  and  within  the  compass 
of  most  teachers,  and  as  he  stated,  the 
most  simple  experiments  are  generally  the 
most  important. 

Oxford  Teachers'  Association. — The 
Annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  School 
House,  Ingersoll,  April  9th  and  10th. 
About  50  teachers  were  present,  of  whom 
nearly  the  half  were  ladies,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  both  sexes,  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, j.  C.  Glashan,  Esq.,  Inspector, 
Middlesex ; "Dr.  Clark,  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Landon,  Princeton ;  Dr.  Campbell,  Lon- 
don ;  T.  M.  Mclntyre,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  and 
other  friends  of  education  were  present  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  session  and  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  discussions.  The 
Roll  having  been  called  by  the  Secretary, 
J.  S.  Deacon,  Esq.,  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention was  opened  by  the  reading  of  an 
excellent,  practical,  earnest  and  reflective 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Pupils."   Mr. 
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E.  M.    SipprelL    Blenheim,    illustrated   his 
method   of  teaching   the   simple   rules    of 
arithmetic,  which  he  did  in  a  very  concise, 
plain  and  intellectual  way.     Mrs.  Grinton 
read  a  very  well  composed  and  suggestive 
Essay  on  the  "Benefits  of  Reading,"  which 
received  the  thanks  of  the  association.    Mr. 
Bucknell  next  gave  his  ideas  on   "  Keeping 
Order,"  in  an  able  essay.     Dr.    Clark   next 
gave  an   off-hand,    but    exceedingly   clever 
and  philosophical  address    on    the   subject 
of  "  Relation  of  Conscience  to  Education." 
Mr.  Gane  read  his  Essay  on  "  Composition 
in  School,"  which  it  is  needless  to   say  was 
in  itself  a  fine  specimen  to  be  illustrated, 
read  in  a  modest  and  unassuming  manner, 
and    with    no    attempt    at     oratory.     Dr. 
Campbell,  London,  next  illustrated   in    a 
very  clear  and  instructive  style  his  method 
of  teaching  "Object  Lessons."     Mr.   Mor- 
rison, Zora,    volunteered  a  very  creditable 
illustration    of   his    method     of    teaching 
"Fractions."  Mr.  Huntsman  next  explained 
his  system  of  "  Phonetic  Reading  and  Pho- 
nography."    Mr.  Deacon  gave  an  outline  of 
his  method  of  teaching  "  History."     On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Huntsman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bucknell,  Mr.  Carlyle  was  unanimously  re- 
elected President,  and   the    others   chosen 
were   Mr.   A.   Fisher,  ist  Vice-Pres.  ;    Mr. 
Huntsman,   2nd  Vice-Pres.  ;  Mr.   Deacon, 
Secy,   and  Treas. ;  Executive   Committee, 
Messrs.  Frazer,  Macintyre,  Powell,    Cowan 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  list.     Mr.    Fisher   then   illustrated 
his  method  of  teaching  "Drawing,"  by  ex- 
amples  on    the    blackboard.     Mr.    Raton 
gave   some   very  sensible  observations  on 
the  study  of   "  Derivations."     Mr.    Macin- 
tyre followed  with  a  very  able  exposition  of 
"  Analysis."      Among     the    miscellaneous 
subjects  spoken  upon  during  the  short  time 
now  left  before  adjournment,  a  motion  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Gane  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  that  the  "  Ontario  Teacher "  deserved 


the  hearty  support  of  the  members  of  this 
association ;  all  the  speakers  recommending 
the  journal  in  warm  terms  of  praise. 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classi- 
cal and  High  School  teachers  recently  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  single  or  double  ses- 
sions in  high  schools,  and  voted  that  the 
single  session  was  preferable. 

— Col.  E.  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
proposes  to  give  the  Auburn  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  grounds,  buildings 
and  money,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  on 
condition  that  the  institution  be  removed 
to  Aurora. 

— Newark,  N.  J.,  has  a  Natural  History 
Society,  organized  by  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  High  School.  It  has  been  in  existence 
about  two  years. 

— The  State  Commissioner  of  Rhode 
Island  asks  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  truant 
law.  There  are  4,000  children  of  school 
age  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  who 
don't  attend  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
gather  them  in. 

— The  friends  of  Cornell  University  are 
models  of  liberality.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage, 
of  Brooklyn,  has  just  given  $30,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  University,  but  not  under 
control  of  any  single  denomination.  This 
makes  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Sage  to  the  institu- 
tion amount  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  A  gift  of  $30,000  has  also  been 
received  from  a  gentleman  who  does  not 
wish  his  name  made  public — a  graduate  of 
Yale  College— for  the  endowment  of  a  lec- 
tureship or  preachership  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  not  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  single  sect,  but  to  be  filled  by  a 
succession  of  able  and  distinguished  men  in 
various  religious  bodies. 
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Drawing  in  Schools. — The  study  of 
drawing  is  now  a  branch  of  the  regular 
course  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  of  Providence.  It  occu- 
pies an  allotted  space  of  time,  and  is  taught 
by  the  regular  teachers.  A  writer  in  the 
Providence  Journal  says  :  "If  drawing  is 
of  practical  and  general  value,  it  may  well 
claim  to  have  place  in  our  general  system 
of  education,  and  in  the  free  schools,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  only  the  rudiments 
can  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  grades.  And, 
if  drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  work  must  be  done  by  the  regular 
teachers.  The  experience  of  other  com- 
munities where  the  matter  has  been  tested 
is  that  this  is  the  true  method  ol  procedure. 
The  regular  teacher  must  therefore  be  qual 
ified  to  give  the  needed  instruction."'  The 
point  here  brought  out  is  a  strong  one,  and 
it  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  a  gen- 
eral observation  which  appears  in  the  last 
report  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  Boston: 

"  When  drawing  is  properly  understood 
and  properly  taught,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  enlightened  mind  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  education  of  every 
human  being,  whatever  may  be  his  destina- 
tion in  life.  Here  general  education  and 
technical  education  meet.  The  child  needs 
drawing  equally  whether  he  is  destined  for 
a  course  of  liberal  culture,  or  for  any  indus- 
trial pursuits." 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
has  also  given  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  its  last  annual  report  contains 
some  valuable  suggestions.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  |the 
schools  of  that  State  is  the  want  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  The  plan  pursued  in  Provi- 
dence shows  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
■■ — New  York  School  Journal. 

Keeping  Order. — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Association, 
Mr.  Bucknell  read  an  Essay  on   "  Keeping 


Order,-'  of  which  the  following  is  a  synop- 
sis :  Order  is  "  heaven's  first  law,"  and  is 
nowhere  more  essential  than  in  the  school 
room.  To  secure  it  the  teacher  must  be 
orderly  himself.  Like  produces  like.  He 
must  not  reprove  with  angry  tones  and 
looks,  but  with  soft  and  gentle  modulations 
of  the  human  clear  voice,  coupled  with  a 
self-possessed  countenance.  It  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  support  of  trustees  and  parents  be  se- 
cured. These  may  be  obtained  by  a  firm, 
steady,  straight-forward  course  in  the  path 
of  known  duty  ;  by  frequent  visits  among 
the  parents,  and  friendly  discussions  on 
school  matters,  soliciting  their  kind  aid, 
manifesting  a  real  and  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare.  A  well-defined  system  must  be 
adopted.  There  must  be  a  time  and  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
proper  time  and  place.  Therefore,  a  clock 
and  time-table  are  necessary.  Keep  the 
pupils  busy.  Answer  their  requests  with 
a  cheerful  yes,  or  a  decided  no  ;  enforce 
everything  by  kindness  combined  with  firm- 
ness. Avoid  tediousness  and  monotony 
Make  the  exercises  interesting.  Allow  the 
pupils  to  use  their  vocal  organs,  and  give 
them  other  physical  exercises.  Allow  them 
full  recess  but  require  sharp  attention  to 
the  bell.  Be  faithful  in  all  engagements 
with  them.  A  well-devised  system  of 
merit  marking  tends  greatly  to  promote 
order.  Allow  no  whispering  or  leaving 
seats  without  permission.  If  these  rules 
are  violated,  give  impositions  and  misde- 
meanor marks.  Give  the  impositions  in 
the  evening,  if  parents  do  not  object,  other- 
wise at  recesses  and  noons.  Monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  of  perfect  lessons,  deport- 
ment, &c,  should  be  sent  to  their  parents, 
and  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  school 
room  for  the  encouragement  of  pupils  and 
the  inspection  of  visitors.  All  children 
need  correction,  varying  according  to  the 
peculiar  temperaments  and  dispositions. 
When  all  other  means  fail  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection the  bold  and  defiant,  do  not  shrink 
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from  using  the  strap  or  rod  Use  these 
seldom  and  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  wise 
man  says,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction 
shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  "  The  rod  and 
reproof  give  wisdom,"  &c.  No  teacher  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  thorough  discipline 
of  his  school  without  a  deep  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  work.  The  train- 
ing of  the  young  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  important  and  responsible  positions, 
even  superior,  in  some  respects  to  that  of 
the  sacred  ministry.  If  our  youth  be 
trained  in  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
perseverance,  unwavering  truthfulness,  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  proper  authority, 
they  will  become  loyal,  useful  and  happy 
subjects,  a  blessing  to  their  parents,  and 
the  world. 

Education  versus  Crime. — Let  me 
repeat  once  more  that  school  houses  are 
cheaper  than  jails — teachers  than  officers  of 
justice  ;  moreover  they  stand  towards  each 
other  in  an  inverse  ratio.  By  employing 
more  good  teachers  and  keeping  them  by 
sufficient  remuneration  in  the  profession,  by 
bringing  our  educational  facilities  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  the  fewer  of  the  other 
class  will  be  required,  until  at  last  they,  we 
doubt  not,  will  disappear  altogether.  From 
Dr.  Ryerson's  report  we  learn  that  the  cost 
of  each  pupil  for  the  year  1870  was  $3.87  ; 
the  cost  of  each  prisoner  in  our  common 
jails  we  find  from  Mr.  Langmuir's  report 
was  $16.03  without  including  some  expen- 
ses such  as  the  salaries  of  our  judges,  &c, 
that  might  justly  be  added.  Of  these  pris- 
oners 1,722  or  27  per  centum  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  417  of  them  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York 
avers  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  in  that 
State  is  committed  by  the  uneducated. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1870,  was  committed  by  parties 
whose  education  had  been  wholly  neglected 
or  nearly  so.  The  statistics  of  our  own 
Penitentiary  but  too  surely  corroborate 
these  lamentable  facts.  Of  11,420  juvenile 
offenders  committed  to  jail  in  England  in 
one  year,  only  196,  or  less  than  2  percent., 
could  read  and  write  well  !  Moreover,  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  after  making  very  diligent 
and  extensive  inquiries  on  the  subject,  con- 
cludes that  "  the  mere  power  to  read  and 


write  increases  the  productive  faculty  of  the 
laborer  fully  25  per  cent."  apart  altogether 
from  the  happiness  it  confers.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  in  connection  with 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  youth, 
constitutes  the  only  efficient  means  for  dry- 
ing up  the  sources  of  crime ;  our  public 
schools  constitute  the  onlylever  long  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  raise  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  to  a  higher  level ;  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  school  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, if  we  would  secure,  in  the  highest 
degree  within  our  reach,  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  the  elevation  of  all 
classes,  the  progress  of  society  in  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  state. — From  Report  of  A,  Macallum 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  Inspector,  Hamilton. 

Ventilation  of  Schools.— The  nor- 
mal quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  healthy 
air  is  four  parts  in  10,000.  The  highest  sani- 
tary authorities  declare  that  when  the  pro- 
portion exceeds  that  of  six  in  10,000  the 
air  is  positively  poisonous.  Keeping  these 
facts  in  mind  we  shall  be  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  certain  experiments  re- 
cently made  in  New  York  by  the  chemists 
of  the  Health  Department,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
air  in  our  schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings. 

Seventeen  public  school-rooms  were  visit- 
ed, and  as  many  samples  of  air  obtained. 
A  careful  analysis  of  these  samples  showed 
that  all  were  poisonous,  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  varying  from  9.7  to  35.7  parts 
in  10,000.  That  is,  the  least  offensive 
sample  contained  more  than  twice  the  nor- 
mal or  healthy  quantity,  while  the  highest 
extreme  contained  nearly  nine  times  the 
proper  quantity.  The  average  proportion 
was  20.3,  or  five  times  the  proper  amount. 

Dr.  Endemann,  the  chemist  who  mades 
the  analysis,  reports  tha*  the  ventilation  in 
nearly  all  these  guildings  is  faulty,  and  that 
the  proper  amount  of  fresh  air  can  only  be 
obtained  by  opening  the  windows,  a  prac- 
tice often  very  detrimental  to  persons  sit- 
ting near  the  openings  and  in  the  current 
thereby  produced.  In  one  of  the  schools 
where  there  were  ventilating  flues  in  the 
walls,  experiments  were  made  to  test  their 
efficiency  as  follows :  First  the  air  was  ta- 
ken, while  one  of  the  windows  were  open, 
and  found  to  contain  17.2  parts  in  10,- 
000.     The  window  was    then   closed,   and 
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after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  another  ex- 
amination gave  32.2  parts  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  an  increase  of  15.6  parts.  The  air  now 
became  to  the  teacher  and  children  so  op- 
pressive that  the  experiment  was  not  con- 
tinued. Dr.  Endemann  says  :  "  If  the  ac- 
cumulation of  carbonic  acid  had  been  all- 
owed to  continue,  we  might  have  reached 
within  one  hour  the  abominable  figure  of 
no." 

We  presume  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
air  in  these  rooms  to  be  no  worse  than  that 
of  most  of  the  public  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate crowded  school-rooms  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
lecture  and  committee-rooms,  court-rooms, 
crowded  family  apartments,  close  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  ill-ventilated  offices  and  count- 
ing-rooms. 

The  ventilation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
church  edifices,  throughout  the  country  is 
little,  if  any,  better.  Sunday-school  halls 
and  class-room  are  particularly  obnoxious 
to  these  criticisms.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  the  air  in  them  near  the  close  of 
a  crowded  service  is  surcharged  with  the 
poisonous  carbonic  acid.  We  could  easily 
specify  instances.  They  abound  on  every 
hand.  Not  long  since  a  quantity  of  air 
taken  from  a  packed  infant  class-room  just 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  analysis  and  found  to 
contain  as  high  as  37.3  parts  of  the  poison- 
ous acid  in  10,000  of  air,  a  proportion  nine 
times  too  great  for  the  safety  of  those  who 
breathed  it !  And  this  condition  was  de- 
scribed by  the  teachers  as  not  unusual. 

We  need  not  expatiate  at  length  upon 
the  importance  of  these  facts.  They 
should  engage  the  immediate  and  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  erection  of  any  public  edifices,  es- 
pecially of  school  buiidings  and  churches. 
Let  these  edifices  be  thoroughly  ventil- 
*ated.  Let  it  be  done  at  once. —  Christian 
Advocate. 

— Teach  what  will  be  used  in  after  life. 
Teach  as  we  use  in  after  life.  Teach  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  Teach  pupils 
to  do  things.  Teach  the  how  before  the 
why.  Do  not  tell,  but  draw  out.  Teach 
as  much  as  possible  by  application.  Teach 
by  topics.  Teach  at  every  recitation 
something  not  found  in  the  books.  Give 
class  instruction  as  much  as  possible.  Re- 
member that  change  is  rest. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  LIFE. 

"  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

Solomon. 

Life  is  beautiful ;  its  duties 

Cluster  round  each  passing  day, 
While  their  sweet  and  solemn  voices 

Warn  to  work,  to  watch,  to  pray. 
They  alone  such  blessings  forfeit, 

Who  through  sloth,  their  spirits  cheat ; 
Or,  in  selfish  stupor  sitting, 

See  the  rust  their  armour  eat. 

Life  is  beautiful  ;  affections 

Thrill  with  Joy  its  golden  string, 

In  its  opening  blossoms  nestle, 
Bird-like  'mid  its  branches  sing, 

Smiling  rock  its  cradle  slumbers. 
Guard  with  pride  its  youthful  bloom, 

Fondly  kiss  its  snow-white  temples, 
Dew  the  turf  that  decks  its  tomb. 

Life  is  beautiful  with  promise 

Of  a  crown  that  cannot  fade  ; 
Life  is  fearful  with  the  threatening 

Of  an  everlasting  shade. 
May  no  thoughtless  worldling  scorn  it, 

Wandering  wide  in  folly's  maze  ; 
Duty,  love,  and  hope,  adorn  it, 

Let  its  latest  breath  be  praise. 


GLEANINGS. 

— Knowledge  may  increase  sin  if  the 
heart  be  not  educated  as  well  as  the  head. 

— To  clean  blackboards,  rub  with  a  cloth 
wet  slightly  with  kerosene.  All  the  dust 
will  adhere  to  the  cloth  and  the  board  be 
left  clean  as  when  first  slated. 


at 
the 
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— The  facts   which   a   child    learns 
school  are  of  less  practical  value   than 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  he 
quires.     The  mental  act  is  more  important 
than  the  acquisition. 

—It  will  always  bring  a  rich  reward  of 
respect  to  be  polite  to  your  pupils.  Chil- 
dren relish  and  appreciate  an  "  if  you 
please  "  and  a  "  thank  you,"  and  it  adds  to 
their  self-respect,  without  which  there  is  no 
true  worth.  Give  your  example  to  your 
precepts-  Children  can  detect  sham  as 
well  as  grown  people,  and  will  often  notice 
inconsistencies  in  walk  and  conversation 
that  older  people  might  pass  unobserved. — 
Iowa  School  Journal. 
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— The  more  I  think  of  it  I  find  this  con- 
clusion more  impressed  upon  me, — that  the 
greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in 
this  world  is  to  see  something,  and  tell  what 
it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people 
can  talk  for  one  who  can  see.  To  see 
clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion, — 
all  in  one. — Ruskin. 

— The  school  is  no  place  for  a  man  with- 
out principle.  I  repeat,  the  school  is  no 
place  for  a  man  without  principle.  Let  such 
a  man  seek  a  livelihood  anywhere 
failing  to  gain  it  by  other  means, 
vation  seize  the  body,  and  send 
back  to  its  Maker  as  it  is,  rather 
should  incur  the  guilt  of  poisoning  youth- 
ful minds,  and  dragging  them  doAvn  to  his 
own  poisonous  level.  If  there  can  be  one 
sin  greater  than  another,  en  which  heaven 
frowns  with  more  awful  displeasure,  it  is 
that  of  leading  the  young  into  principles  of 
error  and  debasing  practice  of  vice. — Page 

— It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  think  of 
damming  up  the  stream  of  popular  en- 
lightenment ;  it  is  clear  that  more  and  more 
of  art  and  science  and  personal  education, 
domestic  comfort  and  refinement  are  to  in- 
undate the  world,  until  there  shall  be  no 
room  for  ignorance,  either  of  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  or  of  the  physical  globe 
we  live  on.  Where  the  front  rank  of  in- 
telligence now  stands,  the   rear   rank    shall 


presently  stand,  while  the  great  procession 
of  humanity  gradually  advances  higher  and 
higher  up  the  mountain  of  knowledge,  and 
looks  down  upon  its  old  ignorances  and 
mistakes,  its  superstitions  and  delusions, 
with  wonder  ever  to  have  lived  under  their 
influence,  and  with  joy  and  gratitude  in 
having  escaped  from  their  dominion. — Lib- 
eral Christian. 

— How  many  teachers  have,  as  yet, 
taught  their  pupils  letter-writing  ?  Reader, 
if  you  have  not,  begin  it  to-morrow.  Do 
you  say  you  have  not  time  ?  I  say  you 
have.  You  have  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course  there  is  not  time  for  everything, 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  devote  the 
time  to  those  things  that  will  be  of  most 
worth  to  his  pupils.  The  teacher  always 
takes  time  for  things  he  thinks  of  impor- 
tance. My  appeal  is,  take  a  little  time 
from  arithmetic  or  grammar  or  geography, 
or  history,  or  all  of  these,  and  teach  the 
children  to  write  letters.  All  persons,  in 
all  conditions  of  life  and  at  all  times  of 
life,  have  to  write  letters,  and  they  should 
be  taught  how  to  put  them  in  proper  form. 
Teachers,  if  you  have  not  given  this  sub- 
ject special  attention,  do  it  at  once.  To 
neglect  it  is  to  wrong  the  children  you  are 
paid  to  instruct.—  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal. 
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In  order  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
Department  may  have  full  opportunity  to  send  in 
replies  to  the  questions  proposed,  no  answers  are 
inserted  in  the  present  No.  They  will  be  given  in 
the  June  No.  Will  contributors  to  the  "  Desk"  be 
kind  enough  always  to  send  answers  with  their 
questions  and  solutions  with  their  problems,  or  else 
state  that  they  are  difficulties  they  wish  settled  for 
their  own  satisfaction?  If  answer  by  letter  is  requir- 
ed, please  enclose  a  stamp. 

13.  R.  W. — Your  formulae  require  exponents,  and 
the  publishers  are  not  yet  prepared  to  use  these. 
The  preliminary  article  on  Interest  is  too  long  for 
the  "Desk,"  but  as  very  confused  ideas  on  the  subject 
seem  to  be  held  by  teachers,  it  lias  been  handed    to 


the  General  Editor  for  insertion  among  the  "  Con- 
tributions." Ferhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  de- 
velop your  remarks  into  an  article. 

J.  R. — A  verbal  answer  of  practical  use  and 
theoretically  correct  cannot  be  given  to  your  first 
question.  The  rule  in  the  arithmetics  gives  the 
legal  method.     Thanks  for  your  other  questions. 

PROBLEMS   AND   QUERIES. 

(15.)  Name  the  only  king  that  was  crowned  in 
England  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Alexander 
Mcintosh,  Pinkerton. 

( Will  some  of  our  friends,  versed  in  constitutional 
lav,-,  discuss  the  common    assertion    on  this    point? 

Editor.) 

(16.)  A  and  B,  at  opposite  extremities  of  a  wood 
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135  rods  in  circumference,  begin  to  go  round  it, 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  time  ;  A,  at  the  rate 
of  11  rods  in  2  minutes,  and  B,  of  17  rods  in  3  min- 
utes. How  many  rounds  Avill  each  make  before 
the  one  will  overtake  the  other  ?    Do. 

(17.)  A  silver  globe  worth  25  cents  per  square 
inch,  is  filled  with  wine  worth  $3  per  gallon ;  the 
silver  of  the  globe  is  just  equal  in  value  to  the  wine. 
What  is  the  diameter  of  the  globe?     A.  F.  B. 

(iS.)  What  is  the  exact  location  of  Moravian 
Town  where  the  British  were  defeated,  Oct.  5th 
1813.?    T.  R. 

(19.)  A.  B.  bought  a  house,  through  a  building 
society,  for  £300,  agreeing,  to  pay  back  loan  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  £1  is.  9^d.  per  £100  per 
month  for  I2_^  years.  The  £300  was  advanced  in 
full,  and  the  legal  expenses  of  the  lease,  mortgage, 
&c,  were  £21  lis.  6d.,  which  sum  must  be  added 
(without  interest)  to  the  total  paid.  What  would 
be  the  whole  sum  he  had  to  pay  :  the  rate  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  on  the  bal- 
ance left  unpaid  at  the  end  of  each  year  ?,  Selected 
by  J.  R. 

(20.)  Find  six  weights  that  will  weigh  any  num- 
ber of  lbs  from  I  lb  to  364  lbs.  J.  McArthur, 
Lobo. 

(21.)  Explain  the  grammatical  construction  and 
origin  of  '  That  head  of  yours,'  '  Those  eyes  of  hers. ' 
J.  B.  Shotwell,  Adelaide. 

{Contributed  by  Mathematical  Editor.) 

(22.)  An  Old  Acquaintance  of  our  Irish 
Friends. — '  And  now  '  said  the  strange  school- 
master, throwing  off  his  frieze  jock,  and  exhibiting  a 
muscular  frame,  cased  in  a  well  worn  black  coat, 
'  maybe  the  Englishman  would  like  a  taste  of  the 
scuffle  ?' 

"  O  no,  no  !  By  no  means  !  What  do  they  mean 
Johnson?  I  hope  you  have  influence  with  them.' — 
Carleton's  Trails  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

A,  in  a  scuffle,  seized  on  §  of  a  parcel  of  sugar- 
plums, B  snatched  §  of  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  C 
laid  hold  on  3-10  more.  D  ran  off  with  all  A  had 
left  except  1-7,  which  E  afterwards  secured  sliiy 
for  himself;  then  A  and  C  jointly  set  upon  B,  who 
in  the  conflict  let  fall  h  he  had,  which  was  equally 
picked  up  by  D  and  E — B  then  kicked  down  C's 
hat  and  to  work  they  went  anew  for  what  it  con- 
tained ;  of  this  A  got  J,  B  ^,  D  2-7,  and  C  and  E 
equal  shares  of  what  was  left  of  that  stock  ;  D  then 
struck  f  of  what  A  and  B  last  acquired  out  of  their 
hands,  they  with  difficulty  recovered  g  of  it  in  equal 
shares  again,  but  the  other  three  carried  off  \  apiece 
of  the  same.  Upon  this  they  called  a  truce,  and 
agreed  that  the  \  of  the  whole  left  by  A  at  first, 
should  be    equally    divided    among    them.      How 


much  of  the  prize  after  this  distribution  remained 
with  each  of  the  competitors  ? 

(23.)  Given  the  price  of  any  article  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  English,  per  112  lbs,  to  find 
the  equivalent  per  lb.  in  Canadian  currency — Ex- 
change being  calculated  at  109.  Rule — Reduce  the 
price  given  to  half-pence.  From  this  number  take 
one-tenth  of  itself.  The  remainder,  when  pointed 
off  two  figures  from  the  right,  will  give  the  required 
value  per  lb.  in  cents.  Toronto  Globe. 
Prove  the  above. 

(24*)  What  is  the  relation  of  from  in  '  He  kicked 
the  cat  from  under  the  table.'  Old  Dominie's 
Puzzle. 

(25.)  Do  conjunctions  nov:  always  join  sentences? 
If  so  parse  and  in  'Sugar  and  water  is  sweet,' 
'  The  fence  runs  between  his  garden  and  mine  ? 

(26.)  What  was  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament at  Norham  (and  again  at  Upsettleton)  to 
the  claim  of  Edward  I  to  be  liege  lord  of  Scotland  ? 
Hume  says  silence,  had  he  any  authority  for  this  ? 

(27.)  "  He  (William  I)  richly  rewarded  those  to 
whom  he  owed  his  crown,  but  he  took  care  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  bring  his  crown  into 
jeopard}'.  By  two  consummate  strokes  of  policy  he 
guarded  against  the  dangers  he  saw  rife  in  every 
other  country,  and  made  England  the  most  united 
kingdom  in  Western  Christendom."  What  were 
these  strokes  of  policy  ? 

(28.)  Give  the  ride  for  finding  the  G.  C.   M.    and 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  fractions. 
Curiosities. 

(1.)  The  following  Magic  square  of  Ten  was 
made  some  time  ago  by  the  editor.  It  is  the  most 
'  complete '  he  has  ever  seen,  but  as  the  filling  in  is 
so  easy,  it  is  not  likely  new.  If  a  Mathematical 
Department  is  opened  in  the  Teacher,  rules  for 
making  these  squares  may  be  given.  Any  one  can 
fill  them  in  who  can  work  scales  in  Sangster's 
National  Arithmetic. 


90,14,89,17,100,91,   5,  4,93,  2 

83!39,69|28,  66135,73132,62118 
16  34,60137,  71  30,6441,67  85 


88 


78,4857,  1982,44153,23 
51,2580,  4655,21176,50 


9  47,77;20,  5843,81  24,54 
95;26o2;45,  7922,56:49,75 


86 
13 

92 
6 


7170,40,65,  27 


74,36161,31  94 


3  i59,33'72,   38163,29168,42;  98 
'  99,87,12,84,     1,10,96,97,  8,11 

Take  away  the  border  and  we  have  a  square  of 
eight;;  quarter  and  there  are  four  squares  of  four  ; 
quarter  again,  and  pick  out,  either  symmetrically  or 
semi-syinmetrically,  a  sixteenth  from  each  quarter, 
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and  these  can  be  fonned  into  twelve  magic 
squares  of  four  ;  e.  g.  the  central  block  of  four  is  a 
magic  square  ;  take  it  out,  the  top  and  bottom 
brought  together  make  another  square,  the  sides 
make  another,  and  the  four  corner  sixteenths  make 
vet  another  ;  again  the  block  whose  corner  figures 
are  28,  73,  So,  21,  is  a  magic  square  ;  so  also  is  the 
corresponding  block  below  it ;  take  these  out  and 
bring  the  sides  together  and  there  are  two  more 
magic  squares  ;  take  the  block    78,    19,   26,   79,    its 


corresponding  block  on  the  opposite  side,  bring  the 
top  and  bottom  together,  and  there  are  four  more 
magic  squares.  In  fact  this  magic  square  contains 
in  itself  twenty-five  other  magic  squares. 

(2.)  Diophantine  Problem.  Find  a  triangle 
whose  area  is  56  sq.  yds.,  whose  perimeter  is  56  yds. 
and  whose  sides  contain  each  a  whole  number  of 
feet. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Educational  Intelligence. — We  again  in- 
vite teachers,  inspectors,  and  all  other  friends  of  ed- 
ucation to  send  us  items  of  educational  intelligence. 

Our  Circulation. — We  are  under  obligations 
to  many  friends  for  their  successful  efforts  to  extend 
our  circulation.  Many  others,  however,  from 
whom  we  might  expect  something,  have  as  yet  done 
nothing.  Friends  !  if  the  Teacher  Is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, we  must  have  a  good  circulation  in  every 
county  in  the  Province.  We  appeal  to  you  to  sus- 
tain our  undertaking  if  you  consider  it  worthy  of 
support. 

Technical  Education. — In  England  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  Technical  Education  has,  of 
late,  been  rapidly  progressing.  During  the  present 
month,  the  first  of  the  proposed  Technological  Ex- 
aminations by  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  held.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  examinations  are 
part  of  the  result  of  a  congress  held  last  year,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Prince  Arthur,  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  advancing  technical  education.  The 
subjects  for  the  present  year,  are  nature  and  manu- 
facture of  Cotton,  Paper,  Silk,  and  Steel,  and  Car- 
riage-building. The  candidates  will  be  examined 
on  elementary  abstract  science,  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
their  subject,  and  tested  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally on  that  subject.     Three  classes   of  certificates 


will  be  awarded,  Honours,    Advanced   Grade,  and 
Elementary  Grade. 

Creditable. — In  the  last  No.  of  the  "Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  the  highest  philosophical  peri- 
odical published  in  Britain,  edited  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  &c.  Sir  William 
Thompson,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  &c,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  &c,  we  notice  an 
article  on  Fractional  Distillation,  by  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.Glashan,  School  Inspector.  The 
problem  which  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the 
researches  of  mathematicians,  was  proposed  in  Feb- 
ruary by  Mr.  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Physically,  as  in- 
volving the  nature  of  liquid  solutions,  it  seems  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  eminent 
chemists  and  physicists,  especially  Mr.  Wanklyn 
and  M.  Berthelot.  Mr.  Glashan  applies  his  formu- 
la;, which  are  in  themselves  general,  to  a  series  of 
experiments  on  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  and 
obtains  for  the  co-efficient  of  volatility  cf  the  former 
(2 — L  52)  -^  (2 — L  95)  or  I  2.7488,  water  being 
1.  (L.  means  logarithm.)  The  best  preceding  ex- 
aminations of  this  particular  case  seem  to  have 
given  ammonia  a  co-efficient  lying  between  9.6  and 
18.5,  rather  wide  limits  and  practically  useless. 
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SCHOOL  ROUTINE. 


Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  small 
things  more  felt  in  the  production  of  great 
results  than  in  the  school-room.  Machinery 
of  a  complicated  nature  is  always  easily  de- 
ranged. The  loosening  of  a  small  screw, 
the  defect  of  a  single  cog,  or  the  slacken- 
ing of  a  bolt  may,  at  any  time  take  place, 
and  so  derange  natural  action  as  to  lead  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  what  otherwise 
was  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
A  school-room  is  such  a  machine.  There 
the  parts  are  very  varied  and  ofttimes  in- 
volved. New  powers  of  the  machine  have 
to  be  tested  every  hour,  and  varieties  of 
motion,  operation,  and  result,  are  constantly 
demanded.  If  there  is  any  defect  it  soon 
becomes  apparent — any  weakness,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  break  down.  Every  teacher 
has  experienced  more  or  less  annoyance  in 
this  way,  and  no  doubt  many  have  been 
ofttimes  discouraged  by  the  occurrence  of  ac- 
cidents, so  to  speak,  which  revealed  unex- 
pected defects,  or  produced  disasters  which 
Avere  thought  could  not  possibly  happen. 

Now,  while  it  is  impossible,   absolutely, 
to  prevent  these  accidents,   yet  many  may 


be  avoided  by  timely  and  systematic  at- 
tention to  routine.  Red-tapism,  com- 
monly so  called,  is,  in  many  cases,  a  great 
nuisance.  Ordinarily  it  means  officious  in- 
solence. In  business,  however,  it  means 
a  routine  indispensable  to  the  harmonious 
operation  of  a  variety  of  officers  sharing  re- 
spectively responsibilities  of  a  public  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  routine  required  in  a 
Public  School.  Each  scholar  should  be 
made  to  feel  a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  whole  school. 
He  should  know  that  he  is  the  integral  part 
of  one  great  factor,  and,  that  without  his 
co-operation,  that  harmony  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  school  cannot  be  secured. 
That  such  routine  is  necessary  and  some- 
times hard  to  establish,  no  teacher  will  de 
ny.  Once  established,  however,  the  result 
is  alike  gratifying  to  teacher  or  scholar,  and 
productive  of  the  best  results  to  their  mu- 
tual comfort  and  well-being.  The  question 
then  is,  How  can  it  be  done  ? 

Under  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  every  school  is  required  to 
have  a  Time  Table.  Then  every  moment  of 
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school  hours  is  allotted  to  certain  duties. 
The  same  classes  recite,  invariably,  each 
day  at  the  same  time.  There  is  to  be  no 
encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of  one 
class  by  any  partiality  for  another.  The 
time  once  allotted,  is  to  be  sacred  to  that 
purpose,  and  every  scholar  knows,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Time  Table,  that  at  a  fixed 
time  he  must  perform  a  certain  task.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  Routine,  and  on  its  faithful 
observation  depends  much  of  the  success 
of  further  advances.  No  teacher  that  wishes 
to  have  his  school  progress  systematically, 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  inevitably 
takes  place  from  an  omission  of  prescribed 
duties,  can  afford  to  discard  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Time  Table. 

But  there  are  other  minor  forms  of 
routine  in  themselves  very  important.  For 
instance,  the  manner  in  which  scholars  enter 
and  retire  from  the  school-room,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  advance  to,  and  re- 
tire from  recitations.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  there  is  far  too  much  laxity.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon,  when  the  bell  is  rung, 
to  see  a  whole  school,  boys  and  girls,  rush 
into  the  school-room  pell  mell,  jostling  and 
elbowing  each  other,  and  breathless  with 
the  effort  made  to  be  in  first,  taking  their 
seats — the  confusion  of  entrance  only 
equalled  by  the  confused  idea  which  they 
entertain  regarding  the  duties  they  are  ex- 
pected to  discharge.  This  should  always 
be  avoided.  Every  scholar  should  enter 
school  calmly  and  quietly.  When  the  bell 
is  rung,  if  they  do  not  fall  into  line  outside, 
they  should  at  least  enter  as  orderly  as 
soldiers  in  barrack.  And  the  easy  imposed 
restraint  required  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  a  good  beginning  to  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  self  control  during  the  day. 

Similarly,  with  advancing  to,  and  re- 
tiring from  recitations,  nothing  is  more  un- 
seemly in  a  school  than  the  promiscuous 
dash  of  a  dozen  pupils  to  the  front,  that 
their  work  might  be  reviewed  or  examined 
by  the  Teacher.     Short  of  Babel,   there  is 


nowhere  greater  confusion   of  sound   and 
patter  of  feet,  than  the  noise  occasioned  in 
this  way.     And  not  only  is   this  confusion 
disagreeable  to  see  and  injurious  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  pupils,  but   it  always  occas- 
ions a  loss  of  time,  and,   not  unfrequently, 
so  annoys  the  Teacher  himself  as    to   unfit 
him  for  properly  taking  charge  of  his   class. 
Now,    to   obviate   all   these    difficulties, 
every  teacher  should  follow  regularly   and 
inviolably  a  system  of  routine  in  everything 
connected  with    his    school.     The    pupils 
should  all  be  trained  to  enter  and  retire  ac- 
cording to  some  uniform  system.     It  makes 
but  little  difference  what  that  system  is,  so 
long  as  it  subserves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed,  viz.  to  secure   perfect  order 
and  uniformity.     And  what  applies  to  the 
entering    and    retiring    of   pupils    applies 
equally  to  every  other  part  of  school  routine. 
Whenever  a  number  of  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  perform  any  duty,   the  object  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  get  them  to  act 
simultaneously,  so  that  the  performance  of 
that  duty  by  a  number,  would  produce  no 
more   confusion   than   if  performed   by  a 
single  individual.     This  can  only  be   done 
by  a  system  of  drill,  by  closely  watching 
the  movements  of  every  scholar,  and  se- 
curing from  them  the  most  perfect   com- 
pliance with  every  detail.     If  it  is  required 
that  the  whole  school   should   "  stand  up," 
let  every  scholar  take  his  feet  at  once.     If 
it  is  necessary  for  a  class  to  come  forward, 
let  them  do  it  at  once,  quietly  and  in   regu- 
lar order. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  this 
routine,  besides  the  very  important  one  al- 
ready alluded  to.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
that  such  "  drill "  or  attention  to  routine, 
contributes  to  the  general  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  greatest  number  of  offences 
against  which  the  Teacher  has  to  contend, 
arise  from  thoughtlessness.  Children  are 
seldom  perversely  wicked.  They  not  un- 
frequently get  into  trouble  through  their 
natural  frivolity  or  warmth  of  temperament. 
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Were  they  subjected  to  discipline  such  as 
that  indicated  above,  it  would  have  a  great 
tendency  to  correct  this  thoughtlessness, 
and  to  awaken  that  attention  necessary  to  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  Besides, 
such  discipline  would  tend  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  correct  and  methodical  habits,  and 
to  that  prompt  obedience  so  important  to 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  school.  It 
also  tends  to  cultivate  an  habitual  punctu- 


ality— a  sort  of  tabulation  of  the  time  at 
one's  disposal,  thus  enabling  the  person 
forming  this  habit  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est possible  result  in  a  given  time.  Let 
every  Teacher  pay  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  what,  though  it 
may  not  be  strictly  an  intellectual  exercise, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
internal  order  and  harmony. 


THE  TEACHER'S  TRIALS. 


There  is  no  position  in  life  exempt  from 
difficulties  and  trials.  It  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  Providence  to  make  every  vocation 
as  well  as  every  preferment,  a  sort  of  crucial 
test,  where  the  baser  elements  are  separated 
from  the  pure  metal,  and  where  that  which 
is  intrinsically  valuable  is  made  to  stand  out 
in  brilliant  contrast  to  what  is  merely  useless, 
perishable  dross.  These  crucial  tests,  diffi- 
cult as  they  may  be  to  bear,  disagreeable  as 
they  always  are,  serve  a  good  purpose  Not 
only  do  they  show  the  inherent  frailty 
of  our  human  nature,  but  they  lead  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  counterchecks,  without 
which  frail  human  nature  would  entirely 
succumb.  By  revealing  real  sources  of 
weakness,  they  excite  a  desire  to  counter- 
act them,  and  to  the  man  of  a  determined 
will,  they  only  afford  a  stimulus  for  effort, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  not 
be  felt. 

This  being  the  common  lot  of  all,  the 
Teacher  must  not  complain  if  he  is  not  ex- 
empted. Neither  should  he  complain, 
when,  from  choice  or  necessity,  he  enters 
the  profession,  if  he  finds  even  more  to  de- 
press his  spirits  and  to  irritate  his  temper, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  profes- 
sions in  life.  Nor  let  us  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  Teacher's  troubles  and  trials 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  who 
serve  the  public.     We  are  quite  conscious, 


from  long  experience,  that  his  trials  are- 
great,  but  they  are  not  exceptionally  so.  And 
for  him  to  give  way  to  despondency,  and  to 
regard  himself  as  a  martyr  to  society,  would 
not,  at  all  events,  be  the  best  way  to  bear 
those  trials  or  overcome  those  obstacles 
which  inevitably  lie  in  his  way. 

The  Teacher's  trials  may  be  classified  into 
internal  and  external.     Of  those  which   are 
internal,  we  might  first  mention   irritability 
of  temper.     The  greatest  enemy  the  Teacher 
can  have  is  an  uneven    temper,    and    no- 
where  is    it    more   important   than  in  the 
school-room,    that   the   temper   should  al- 
ways be  under  perfect    control.     We    are- 
well  aware  that  the  causes   of  irritation  are 
innumerable — that  in  no  other    profession, 
in  life  is  there  more  constant   wear  of  that 
nervous  sensibility  which,  when  excited,  we 
call  anger.     The  Teacher,  however,  knows . 
that  this  is  peculiar  to  the  profession,  andJ 
that  his    usefulness    and    success    depend 
largely  upon  the  self  control  which  he  may 
exercise;  hence  the  necessity  of  never  allow- 
ing those  circumstances  with  which  he  is. 
constantly  surrounded,  and  with   which  he 
must  always   be  surrounded,   to  stir  up  a 
passion,  which,   the  oftener  it  is  aroused, 
the  more  despotic  it  becomes.     It  should 
be  the  ambition  of  every  Teacher  to  obtain 
such  a  complete  mastery  of  himself  that, 
at  no  time  could  it  be  said  that  he  rebuked 
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a  pupil  in  anger,   or  mingled  counsel  with 
undue  severity. 

The  effect  of  indulging  his  temper  upon 
the  Teacher  himself,  is  most  unmanly,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  his  influence.  It  is  un- 
manly because  it  exhibits  a  weakness  of 
character  unworthy  of  his  position.  To 
think  that  a  man  who  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
looked  upon  by  his  pupils  as  an  epitome  of 
ail  the  excellencies  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  frail  human  nature,  as  a 
man  so  cultivated  and  so  refined  as  to  be 
far  above  those  petty  weaknesses  with  which 
humbler  men  dishonor  their  manhood — 
that  he  should  utter  unkind  words,  knit  his 
brows  like  some  grim  savage,  threaten  like 
an  infuriated  bravo,  and  even  perhaps 
punish,  in  haste  and  anger,  like  a  mad- 
dened prize  fighter,  is  not  to  add  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession  whose  design  is  to 
elevate,  improve,  and  refine  the 
minds  of  young  immortals.  That  such  ex- 
hibitions of  professional  weakness  are  not 
made  by  the  present  race  of  teachers,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  One  thing  we  do  know, 
that  we  have  seen  them  and  experienced, 
in  some  cases  perhaps  not  undeservedly, 
some  of  the  dread  consequences  arising  from 
them. 

This  irritability  of  temper  often  exhibits 
itself  in  another  way — a  way  which,  though 
it  does  not  produce  a  violent  ebullition  of 
temper,  is  equally  injurious  to  the  teacher 
himself.  There  is  a  species  of  ill  temper 
which  may  be  called  petulance  or  peevish- 
ness. In  some  respects  it  is  even  worse 
than  the  violence  which  exhausts  itself  in 
one  tremendous  outburst,  and  then  ceases 
for  a  time.  It  often  exhibits  itself  in  con- 
stant fault  finding,  small  scolding,  and  an 
apparent  determination  not  to  be  pleased. 
Something  is  always  wrong,  or  somebody  is 
always  doing  what  they  should  not  do,  or 
there  is  some  imperfection  which  must  be 
pointed  out  and  supplemented  with  a  word 
of  reproof.  Against  such  a  disposition  the 
Teacher  should    guard    most    assiduously. 


The  effect  upon  himself  is  injurious  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  If  long  continued,  it 
even  impresses  itself  upon  his  countenance, 
and  makes  it  all  but  desirable  to  look  upon. 
The  effect  upon  the  school  is  also  injurious. 
Scholars  who  always  expect  to  be  rebuked, 
who  feel  a  moral  certainty  that  their  best 
efforts  will  be  reprimanded,  soon  settle 
down  to  a  state  of  listlessness  and  indiffer- 
ence, completely  fatal  to  their  progress  and 
success.  They  learn  to  disregard  the  ad- 
monitions which  are  coupled  with  censure, 
and  even  to  dislike  (which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising) the  person  who,  while  in  some  in- 
stances rendering  them  substantial  service, 
couples  that  service  with  annoyance  and  re- 
proach. Of  all  things  then,  let  teachers 
avoid  a  petulant  temper,  remembering  what 
Cowper  said  in  his  poem  on  "  Friendship  :" 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  can  be  tied, 

By  frequent  sharp  corrosion. 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce, 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse, 

In  one  immense  explosion. 

Another  difficulty  against  which  the 
Teacher  has  to  contend,  is  despondency. 
It  often  happens  that,  owing  to  bad  ven- 
tilation, and  not  seldom  to  indifferent 
health,  the  spirits  become  depressed,  resolu- 
tion fails,  and  a  languor  and  loathing  unutter- 
able takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind. 
Every  teacher,  we  believe,  feels  more  or 
less  this  depression,  and  it  is  often  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  is  able  to  rouse  him- 
self to  the  exertion  necessary.  At  other 
times  the  same  feelings  get  possession  of 
the  mind  from  an  over  anxiety  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  school.  A  sanguine 
teacher,  anxious  to  advance  his  scholars, 
and  finding  that  the  progress  expected  is 
not  secured,  imagines  either  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  or  that  his  labors  are 
not  appreciated,  or  that  he  is  a  complete 
failure  and  should  resign.  He  passes  in  re- 
view mentally  such  and  such  a  scholar  that 
has  attended  school    so   many   months    to 
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very  little  purpose.  Again,  he  looks  at  the 
many  evidences  of  disorder  to  be  seen  in 
the  daily  operations  of  his  school,  or  he 
calls  up  some  case  of  truancy,  or  some  evi- 
dence of  defective  training  where  all  was 
thought  to  be  perfect,  and  allowing  these 
feelings  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  he  settles 
down  into  a  misanthropic  mood,  which  unfits 
him  for  many  days  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

It  needs  no  comment  to  shew  the  in- 
jurious effects,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
the  school,  which  may  arise  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  feelings  as  have  been  al- 
luded to.  In  any  case  there  should  be  the 
utmost  vigilance  exercised  over  every  ten- 
dency to  melancholy  and  mental  depres- 
sion. To  the  teacher  such  vigilance  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  His  duties  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  utmost  vi- 
vacity and  sprightliness.  And  without  a 
good  flow  of  spirits  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  make  the  Public  School  as  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
volatile  nature  of  children  requires  all  the 
sunshine  of  good  feeling  which  it  is  possible 
to  procure,  and  no  teacher  with  a  single 
drop  of  acid  in  his  blood,  or  a  melancholy 
thought  in  his  heart,  is  fit  to  enter  a  Public 
School.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  ten- 
dency, the  teacher  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  ventilation.  There  is  nothing 
more  depressing  than  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  clean  comfortable 
room  have  a  very  invigorating  effect  upon 
the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  body,  and  if 
properly  attended  to,  would  add  materially 
to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  many 
teachers. 

Besides  this  the  teachers  should  pay 
more  attention  to  their  general  health  than 
is  often  done.  Outdoor  exercise,  plain 
food,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
fullest  degreee  of  professional  usefulness. 

There  are   certain   external  trials   which 


might  also  be  briefly  noticed.  First,  we 
would  mention  unfriendly  criticisms,  which 
often  come  to  the  teacher's  ears.  We  do 
not  assume  that  teachers  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  others,  but  we  do  believe 
that  their  feelings  are  easily  wounded,  and 
great  discomfort  produced  by  unfriendly  crit- 
icisms. It  often  requires  all  the  fortitude  they 
can  command  to  avoid  those  feelings  of  dis- 
comfort and  uneasiness,  which  might  inu 
pair  their  usefulness,  and  almost  if  not  al- 
together destroy  theii  happiness. 

We  would  not  have  teachers  wholly  in- 
sensible to  public  criticism.  There  is  a 
pressure  in  public  opinion,  which  is  often 
very  salutary.  The  influence  of  a  well  reg- 
ulated public  sentiment  is  invaluable  to 
the  formation  of  correct  habits.  "  Seeing 
ourselves  as  others  see  us  "  has  its  advan 
tages,  and  no  person  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty  should  shun  or  fear  the  most 
rigid  criticism.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  that  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence to  criticism  should  be  cultivated  which 
would  not  deter  the  individual  from  the 
prosecution  of  any  task  or  the  discharge  of 
any  duty,  known  to  be  right  and  honest  in 
itself.  The  teacher  who  feels  satisfied  that 
he  is  honestly  and  faithfully  doing  his  duty, 
— that  no  effort  is  spared  on  his  part  to  se- 
cure the  highest  degree  of  advancement  in 
his  school,  should  never  quail  or  falter,  no 
matter  who  may  criticise  or  condemn.  To 
be  driven  about  from  one  line  of  action  to 
another,  simply  because  of  the  sneers  or  the 
aspersions  of  some  ill-disposed  or  ill-informed 
neighbor,  would  betray  the  most  unpardon- 
able cowardice  and  imbecility.  Fortitude 
in  the  discharge  of  a  well  matured  course  of 
action,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  the 
public  have  a  right  to    expect,    is    the   only 

comfortable  frame  of  mind  for  the  teacher 
to  cultivate.     No  teacher   should,    for   one 

moment,  hesitate  in  regard  to  any  course  he 

may  be  pursuing,    so   long   as   he   is   fully 

able,  after  a  conscientious  and  discriminate 

coiisideration  of  the  case,  to  decide  that  his 
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course  is  right,  and  one  against  which  there 
cannot  be  any  well  founded  objections. 

Another  trial  often  is  the  obstructive 
character  of  some  Boards  of  Trustees.  Our 
•own  experience,  both  of  Trustees  and 
all  others  with  whom  we  are  required  to 
transact  any  business  is,  that  a  proper 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  remove 
many  difficulties  in  their  first  stages  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  might  become  insur- 
mountable. The  teacher  should  recognise, 
in  the  kindliest  manner,  the  official  char- 
acter of  his  Trustees,  and  without  in  the 
least  degree  compromising  his  manliness, 
acknowledge  their  jurisdiction  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  a 
teacher  might  discharge  every  duty  with  all 
possible  fidelity,  it  does  happen  that  they 
are  subjected  to  considerable  annoyance  by 
unreasonable  Trustees.  In  such  cases,  the 
teacher  has  only  to  exercise  that  fortitude 
and  decision  of  character  which  every  man 
is  required  to   possess,   if  he   pretends   to 


claim  any  degree  of  fitness  for  public  life. 
The  teacher  must  expect  his  share  of  those 
difficulties,  incident  to  every  person  who 
has  any  transaction  with  his  fellow  men. 
As  already  stated,  there  is  no  position  in 
life  exempt  from  its  difficulties. 
Montgomery  says  : — 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

Nor  need  those  engaged  in  the  exalted 
labors  of  the  public  teacher  expect  exclusive 
privileges.  To  be  able  to  rise  above  such 
influences  should  be  their  constant  aim. 
Anything  that  impairs  their  usefulness,  or 
weakens  the  impressions  which  they  ought 
to  make  upon  their  scholars,  should  be 
manfully  overcome,  and  those  depressing 
influences,  in  may  cases  trifling  and  unim- 
portant, should  be  despised  as  matters  too 
small  to  affect  the  actions  of  those  born  for 
higher  purposes  and  a  nobler  destiny. 
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This  interesting  document  will  amply  re- 
pay perusal,  presenting,  as  it  does,  not  only 
•voluminous  statistics,  but  also  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  Reports  of  the  different  In- 
spectors, shewing  the  state  of  Education 
throughout  the  Province,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  "  statistical  growth  of  the 
schools  is  in  advance  of  their  prosperity." 

While  agreeing  with  much  that  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  says,  we  must  nevertheless  confess  that 
we  also  demur  to  much,  and  as  the  Report 
is  too  lengthy  for  a  critique  in  extetiso,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  commenting  on  a 
few  topics  embraced  in  it,  commencing  by 
stating  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  "thai  our  twenty-five  years'  pro- 


progress  has  been  illusory,  and  that  we  are  not 
yet  honesf/y  prepared  or  ready  to  add  the  new 
elementary  subjects  to  our  School  course:''  We 
shall  have  less  difficulty  in  giving  reasons 
for  "  the  faith  that  is  in  us,"  inasmuch  as 
the  Doctor  has  furnished  them,  and  while 
admitting  the  premises,  denies  the  legitimate 
conclusion. 

In  his  preliminary  observations  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Act  of  187 1,  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent says,  "  in  commencing  a  new  era  of 
school  progress,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  indis- 
pensable, with  the  aid  of  the  newly  appoint- 
ed and  efficient  Inspectors,  to  give  in  their 
own  words  a  summary  account  of  the   pre 
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sent  condition  of  the   schools,    in   order  to 
ascertain  exactly  where  we  are."     From   the 
Reports  of  these  Inspectors*  The  Doctor  is 
of  the  opinion   that  the  following  facts   are 
established,  viz.  "  that  the  internal  condition 
of  the  schools  generally  has  not   materially 
improved  for  years  ;  that   the   character   of 
the   school   accommodation,    the    constant 
change  of  teachers,  and  the  paramount   de- 
sire in  many  places  to  obtain  their  services, 
if  at  all,  at  a  cheap  rate,  have  told  fearfully 
upon  the  morak  of  the   schools,    and  have 
discouraged  all  hope  of  real  progress   and  ad- 
vancement.    Both  schools  and  pupils   have, 
under  such  a  system,  been  brought   into   a 
chronic  state  of  change   and    experiment, 
alike  forbidding  even  a  quiet  respectability  of 
standing,  and  utterly  precluding  anything  like 
real  progress  and  efficiency."     Surely  then,  if 
this  be   the   case,    "  our   twenty-five   years 
progress  has  been  illusory,  and  we  are   not 
yet  honestly  prepared  to  add  the  new  ele- 
mentary  subjects   to   our   school   course." 
Yet  the  Doctor  joins  "  issue  with  those  who 
say,  that  their  introduction   is   premature.  " 
What  is  this   but   admitting   the   premises, 
and  denying  the  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
Doctor  however  does  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  his  admission  of  the  facts  established,    is 
any  evidence  whatever  against  his   hobby, 
though  he   truly   remarks,    but   apparently 
fails   to   see    the    application,     "  that    the 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  will  do 
more  for  intellectual  development,  and   for 
the  purposes  of  practical  life,  than  the  skim- 
ming over  a  large  number  of  topics."  Whether 
twenty  different  subjects  can  be  considered 
others  than  "  a  wide  range  "  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers,  but  we  can  vouch, 
that   wherever   the   New   Programme    has 
been  attempted  in  its  entirety,  it   has   been 
thoroughly  skimmed.     We  have  no   material 
objection  to  offer  against  the  subjects   re- 
quired for  the   first   four   classes,    although 
they  are  susceptible   of  improvement,   but 

See  appendix  B  of  the   Chief  Superintendent's 
Report  for  1871. 


to  that  part  of  the  Programme  for  the  5th 
and  6th  classes,  embracing  the  new  sub- 
jects, we  are  of  those  who  deem  1st,  "  that 
their  introduction  is  premature,  "  and  2nd, 
"  that  they  are  unnecessary."  We  admit 
with  the  Doctor,  that  "  after  twenty-five 
years  of  educational  infancy  it  is  high  time 
we  should  take  a  step  or  two  in  advance," 
nevertheless,  as  the  baby  can  as  yet  hardly 
creep,  we  must  patiently  await  further  de- 
velopments of  strength  and  agility.  The 
fact  is  our  country  schools  are  generally  in 
a  very  backward  state.  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
and  History  are  but  imperfectly  taught, 
the  two  latter  subjects  especially,  and  the 
propriety  of  teaching  Chemistry,  Algebra, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Mensuration, 
Natural  History,  Christian  Morals,  Physi- 
ology, Geometry,  Book-Keeping,  Vocal 
Music,  Linear  Drawing,  Composition,  and 
the  Elements  of  Civil  Government,  to  pu- 
pils ignorant  even  of  a  mere  rudimentary 
course,  may  well  be  questioned.  Our  pro- 
gress has  indeed  been  "illusory"  and  we 
may  remark  en  passant,  that  at  the  late  Con- 
vention of  Inspectors  at  Toronto,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  schools  had  retrogaded,  and 
the  state  of  Public  School  education  was 
worse  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  further  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent  that  out  of  the  5,306 
teachers  engaged  in  187 1,  only  327  held 
ist  Class  Provincial  certificates,  and  517  2nd 
Class  ones.  Of  the  remainder,  probably 
3,500  will  be  enabled  to  grade  as  3rd  Class 
under  the  present  regulations,  and  the  rest 
may  possibly  succeed  in  ranking  as  2nd 
Class,  so  that  about  two  thirds  of  our  teadi- 
ers,  or  the  huge  majority  occupied  in  thu  rural 
districts,  are  required  to  teach  what  the  official 
regulations  exempt  them  from  knowing,  or  be- 
ing examined  in.  What  an  astounding  con- 
tradiction !  For  be  it  observed  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  subjects  of  the 
New  Programme  is  not  required  from  Can- 
didates for  a  3rd  Class  Certificate,   and   we 
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will  guarantee  that  they  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  such  attainments.  Surely, 
then,  even  if  the  schools  were  fitted  for  the 
introduction  of  these  branches,  common 
ssnse  would  dictate  the  utter  folly  of  attempting 
it,  while  devoid  of  the  material  necessary  to 
impart  the  instruction.  Furthermore,  few 
indeed  of  our  First  Class  certificated  teach- 
ers have  much  more  than  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  the  new  subjects,  and,  when 
they  are  attempted  to  be  taught,  as  in  some 
of  our  Town  and  City  Schools,  it  is  simply 
on  the  rote  system.  We  know  a  teacher  of 
this  stamp,  who  has  the  covers  of  all  his 
text  books  closely  written  with  stereo- 
typed questions,  which  are  regularly  re- 
peated at  every  examination,  and  to  which 
his  parrots  as  uniformly  respond.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  system  is  of  course  simply 
Book  Botany,  Book  Chemistry,  Book  Philoso- 
phy, and  Book  Science,  and  such  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  result,  unless  the  teacher  is 
at  least  tolerably  proficient  in  these  scien- 
ces, and,  having  apparatus  at  command,  is 
able,  by  experiments,  to  demonstrate. 
Here  again  the  Doctor  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  furnishes  us  with  an  admirable  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  as  follows  : 
"The  pupil  must  be  brought  in  face  of 
the  facts  through  experiment  and  demon- 
stration. He  should  pull  the  plant  to 
pieces,  and  see  how  it  is  constructed.  He 
must  vex  the  electric  cylinder  till  it  yields 
him  its  sparks.  He  must  apply,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  magnet  to  the  needle.  He 
must  see  water  broken  up  into  its  constit- 
uent parts,  and  witness  the  violence  with 
which  its  elements  unite.  Unless  he  is 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  facts,  and 
taught  to  observe  and  bring  them  into  relation 
with  the  science  evolved  from  them,  it  were 
better  that  instruction  in  science  should  be  left 
alone." 

The  Doctor  also  quotes  Professor  Agassiz, 
who,  however,  evidently  sees  what  the  Sup- 
erintendent seems  to  be  unaware  of,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Natural 


Sciences  into  our  Public  Schools  is  prema- 
ture at  present,  for,  says  Agassiz,  "  I  trust 
that  the  time  will  be  only  so  far  removed  as 
is  ?iecessary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
capable  of  imparting  that  instruction."  The 
Professor  also .  thinks,  "  that  there  are 
branches  which  are  better  taught  without 
books  than  with  them.  When  we  would 
study  Natural  History,  instead  of  books, 
let  us  take  specimens — stones,  minerals, 
crystals.  When  we  would  study  X  plants, 
let  us  go  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  not 
to  the  books  describing  them.  When  we 
would  study  animalsj  let  us  observe  ani- 
mals." 

We  therefore  are  forced  to  conclude,  as 
the  result  of  our  observations,,  strength- 
ened by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  the 
Doctor  has  furnished  from  the  Inspectors 
and  other  practical  educationists,  coupled 
with  his  own  opinion, — that  as  our  schools 
"have  not  even  a  quiet  respectability  of 
standing,"  and  as  we  have  not  the  material 
to  impart  the  instruction,  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  new  subjects  of  the  programme 
into  our  Public  Schools  is  certainly  pre- 
mature. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  objec- 
tion to  which  the  Doctor  "joins  issue,"   we 
now  proceed  to  combat  on  behalf  of  the 
second,  viz.,  "  that  the  introduction  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  into  the  Public  Schools  is  un- 
necessary."    This  profession,   we  are  told, 
"  contains  3  fundamental  error,"  but  what 
that  is,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  context ; 
there  being  a  "  pressure  on  us  to  advance, 
we  cannot  remain  stationary,"  and  then  fol- 
lows what  the  Doctor  thinks  is  evidence   of 
the  "  painful  results  of  our  present  limited 
course  of  instruction."  He  thus  discoursed], 
"  Painful  as  is  the  admission,  it   is   no  less 
true,  that  thousands  of  lads  and  young  men 
are  leaving  our  Public  Schools,  in  the  rural 
districts,  every  year,  who  are  practically  ig- 
norant of  even  the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  which  they  find  developed  in  the 
industrial  appliances  with  which  they  are 
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immediately  brought  into  contact  upon 
leaving  school.  Take  one  in  twenty  of 
these  lads,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  any- 
thing like  a  correct  idea  of  the  threshing 
machine,  fanning  mill,  reaper,  any  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  railway  locomotive,  or 
the  thousand  and  one  adaptations  of 
science  to  industry,  which  he  daily  sees, 
and  he  will  frankly  tell  you  he  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  them,  and  that  in  very 
many  cases  he  never  heard  of  them  at 
school !  Are  we  prepared  to  defend  and 
perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which  produces 
such  results,  and  be  content  to  allow  the 
Canadian  youth  of  our  day,  with  their  in- 
genuity and  varied  intellect,  to  leave  our 
Public  Schools  (aptly  named  the  people's 
colleges,*)  so  unfit  even  to  understand,much 
less  to  control  and  direct  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions of  the  day  ?"' 

Now  we  needn't  "  take  one  in  twenty  of 
these  lads "  only,  but  we  may  select  the 
same  number  from  those  who  are  termed 
educated,  even  from  our  Normal  School 
Professors,  from  the  Alumni  of  our  Colleges 
and  Universities,  from  our  B.  A.'s  and  M. 
A.'s,  our  L.  L.  D.'s  and  D.  D.'s,  and  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  them;  in 
some  instances,  they  may  have  a  theoreti- 
cal smattering  knowledge,  as  per  text  book, 
but  the  practical  knoweth  them  not.  It  is 
one  thing  to  know  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  plant  according  to  a  book, 
and  another  to  be  able  to  point  out  those 
very  parts  in  the  plant  itself.  Many  a  text 
book  botanist  discerneth  not  the  difference 
between  a  pumpkin  and  a  squash,  and  we 
last  year  beheld  a  Normal  taught  botanist 
unable  to  tell,  on  looking  at  a  field  of  grain, 
whether  it  was  oats,  rye  or  wheat,  which 
any  one  of  the  lads,  "  with  their  ingenuity 
and  varied  intellect,"  would  have  known  in 
a  twinkling.  We  know  a  Rev.  Gentleman, 
who,  having  planted  some  beans  in  his  gar- 

*  What  bitter  irony  !  or  as  Artemas  Ward 
would  express  it,      "  N.  B.   This  is  sarkasm." 


den,  was  astonished,  on  observing,  a  few 
days  after,  (what  in  scientific  language  would 
be  termed)  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves 
raised  out  of  the  soil,  (but  in  his  own  ex- 
pressive language)  "  the  beans  sticking  up 
above  the  ground,"  and  considering  it  some 
freak  of  nature,  very  industriously  set  to 
work  replacing  the  beans  beneath  the  soil, 
but  again  they  reappeared  ;  at  length  he 
wisely  concluded,  "what  a  fool  I  was,  as  if 
the  beans  didn't  know  better  than  me  how 
to  grow."  Such  is  the  language  he  uses  when 
jocularly  narrating  his  practical  knowledge 
of  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Many  also  of  our  incipient  chemists  who 
have  published  compilations,  or  "little 
books,"  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
have  thus  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
credit  due  to  others,  are  unable  to  analyze 
soils,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  Compound 
Bodies.  Their  knowledge  of  Chemistry, 
perhaps,  leaves  them  under  the  impression 
that  all  acids  are  Binary  Compounds,  and 
on  the  whole  is  equivalent  to  what  Horace 
Greeley  knew  about  farming.  We  remember 
a  Professor  of  Chemistry  (at  that  time 
rather  raw  on  the  subject,  but  who  shortly 
afterwards  compiled  a  "  little  book  "  on  it, 
and  called  himself  an  Author  !)  gravely  in- 
forming a  class  of  students,  on  announcing 
the  subject  of  his  next  lecture,  (Oxygen) 
that  among  other  experiments,  "  he  would 
make  it  burn,  in  order  to  show  the  intensity 
of  its  light."  On  another  occasion  a  Rev. 
Gent,  was  employed  by  the  Directors  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  in  a  Western  town  of 
this  Province,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Chemistry,  and  actually  asked  the 
writer  (after  obtaining  some  Sodium  and 
Potassium  from  him,  and  being  informed 
that  they  must  be  kept  under  Naptha  to 
prevent  oxidation)  "whether  Alcohol  would 
not  answer  to  preserve  them  in  ?  as  he  had 
no  Naptha."  This  lecturer,  be  it  observed, 
was  to  discourse  that  very  evening  on  those 
elements,  and  -wished  to  illustrate,  by  ex- 
periment, their  intense  affinity  for  Oxygen. 
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Of  the  chemical  constituents  of  Alcohol 
he  was  evidently  ignorant,  whatever  he 
might  have  known  of  its  various  mechani- 
cal mixtures,  and  we  also  discovered  that 
he  really  knew  knothing  of  the  elements, 
whose  properties  he  was  to  unfold  that 
day  to  an  audience  thirsting  for  informa- 
tion. We  have  a  great  many  similar 
Chemists  in  Ontario,  and  the  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  they  impart,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  profundity  of  their  ac- 
quirements. 

It  will  occupy  too  much  space  to  make 
detailed  remarks  on  each  of  the  Sciences 
seriatim ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  em- 
inent men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  paths  of  Science,  ever  ac- 
quired their  elementary  knowledge  on  scien- 
tific subjects  at  school.  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright  did  not  acquire  Elementary  Nat. 
Philosophy  and  Mechanics  there,  nor  did 
Davy,  Johnson,  Farraday  or  Liebnitz  owe 
to  that  source  their  first  insight  into  Chem- 
istry. Linnceus  gathered  not  there  his  Ele- 
mentary Botany  nor  Cuvier  his  first  ac- 
quirements in  Natural  History.  The  Bos- 
ton schools  gave  Franklin  no  knowledge 
of  Electricity,  nor  did  the  Scotch  schools 
afford  to  Hugh  Miller  any  glimpses  of  Ge- 
ology. 

The  Superintendent  further  argues  the 
subject  from  "  the  Dominion  or  National 
stand-point  of  view;"  he  remarks,  "  No  one 
can  visit  any  of  the  industrial  centres  which 
have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  our  larger  towns,  without 
being  struck  with  their  value  and 
importance,  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  skilled  laborers  employed.  Inquiry 
into  the  source  of  supply  of  this  industrial 
class  reveals  the  fact,  that,  from  the  young- 
est employees  up  to  the  foreman  of  the 
works,  they  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  for  that  supply." 
Here  again  is  a   fallacy.     As    Canada    is 


young  in  manufactures,  in  starting  these, 
she  must  naturally  have  recourse  at  first  to 
foreign  artisans,  if  indeed  we  are  justified  in 
applying  the  term  foreign  to  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish.  But  did  these  skilled 
artisans  acquire  their  elementary  knowledge 
in  the  Arts  at  school  ?  Most  assuredly  not  ! 
We  contend  that  if  a  pupil,  by  the  time 
he  is  14,  can  write  a  good  hand,  read  and 
spell  well,  and  is  tolerably  proficient  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  His- 
tory, he  is  fitted  to  commence  in  any  ordin- 
ary occupation  not  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  other  languages  than  that  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  We  admit  that  Drawing  would  be 
advantageous  to  any  mechanic,  or,  for  that 
matter  to  all,  but  it  requires  special  in- 
struction, and  our  Teachers  have  never 
learned  the  art.  In  fact,  both  Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music,  as  taught  in  our  Schools,  are 
only  delusions,  though  they  look  grand  on 
the  Programme.  By  looking  at  the  Report 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Cuthbertson,  Inspector  of 
St.  Thomas,*  we  find  the  following  is  the 
method  of  teaching  those  branches  there  : 
"  Drawing,  by  furnishing  copies  to  imitate. 
The  pupils  are  not  taught  the  science  of 
music,  but  are  allowed  to  vary  their  studies 
by  occasionally  singing,  led  by  some  pupil 
who  is  acquainted  with  some  simple  piece 
of  music."  As  every  Inspector  we  believe 
would  have  to  give  similar  testimony,  and 
as  such  a  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  the 
past  25  years,  we  do  not  consider  it  too 
harsh  to  pronounce  it  a  farce.  Enquire  of 
any  city  or  town  merchant  his  opinion  of 
Book-keeping,  as  taught  at  school,  and  rest 
assured  his  answer  will  be  condemnatory, 
and  he  will  inform  you  that  the  Counting- 
house  is  the  place  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  it.  The  knowledge  of  His- 
tory has  greatly  declined  since Thos.  Jaffray 
Robertson's  time,  owing  partly  to  the  great 
loss  experienced  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
old  Fifth  Book,  (which  contained  an   ex- 
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cellent  synopsis,  far  preferable  to  the  pre- 
sent text  book,)  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
not  so   much   prominence   is   assigned   at 
Head  Quarters  to  the  subject  as  formerly, 
particularly    in    Ancient,    Mediaeval,    and 
Modern,  which  will  fully  account  for  the 
"  Globe's    Historical     Gems."     Arithmetic 
also  is  skimmed  over  ;   hardly   any   of  the 
pupils  in  a  country  School  are  well    up   in 
the  Compound  Rules,  and  a  large  number 
of  teachers  (so-called)  shirk  the  difficulty  of 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  factoring,   by   in- 
structing their  pupils  to  multiply  by  large 
numbers  in  one  line.     We  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  youth  who  had  gone  through  Prac- 
tice, unable  to  compute   how   much    17  }i 
lbs   of   beef  would  come   to   at   3)^d.    a 
lb.,  half  fat  and  half  lean,  and  upon  giving 
up  the  calculation  in  despair,  remarked,  "  I 
could  have  done  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
darned  fat." 

Even  our  High  Schools  are  deficient  in 
Analysis,  and  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  unable  to  solve  the  most  simple 
sums.*  If  our  youths  can  acquire  a  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  foregoing  subjects, 
including  drawing  and  Nat.  Philosophy,  it 
will  sufficiently  occupy  their  "  school-boy 
days,"  but  if  the  whole  range  of  the  Nat. 
Sciences  be  attempted,  a  miserable  failure 
will  be  the  result,  and  a  smattering  of  all 
the  only  reward.  In  after  life  they  can  ac- 
quire instruction  in  such  of  the  other 
branches,  as  either  their  tastes  may  suggest 
or  their  wants  demand.  For  the  above 
reasons,  we  deem  the  host  of  subjects  re- 
quired for  the  5th  and  6th  Class  by  the 
Programme  as  "  unnecessary,"  because  im- 
practicable, agreeing  most  heartily  with  the 
Doctor,  that  "  the  thorough  teaching  of  a 
few  subjects  within  practical  limits,  will  do 
more  for  intellectual  development,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  life,  than  the  skim- 
ming over  a  wide  range  of  topics."  More- 
over there  is  the  additional  stumbling  block 

*  See  the   High   School   Inspectors'    Report    in 
appendix  C  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  Report  for  1871. 


in    the  way  that  our  teachers  themselves 
know  next  to  nothing  about  them. 

In  allusion  to  Township  Boards,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  says,  "  The  law,  in 
187 1,  was  wisely  altered,  so  as  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  rate  payers, 
in  a  majority  of  the  school  sections  of  a 
township."  This  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
the  law  specifies  the  number  of  sections  re- 
quired to  be  "  two  thirds,  at  least."  Passing 
by  this  error,  we  remark  that  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  Township  system  are  fairly 
stated,  though  an  ominous  silence  prevails 
as  to  its  working  in  Enniskillen,  the  only 
Township  in  Ontario,  where  it  has  been 
tried.  Why  not  lay  the  result  of  its  work- 
ing there  before  the  public,  as  a  Canadian 
example  would  have  more  effect  than  Yan- 
kee references  ?  Will  the  Inspector  for 
Lambton  furnish  the  Ontario  Teacher 
with  full  particulars  ;  they  would  doubtless 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  its  readers, 
and  confer  a  public  benefit. 

The  Doctor  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  is  furnishing  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  sectional  system,  when  he  say*, 
"The  average  time  of  keeping  the  schools 
open,  including  the  holidays,  was  eleven 
months  and   six  days,    in   187 1.     This   is 
nearly  twice  the  average  time  of  keeping 
open  the  Public  Schools,  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and   about   three 
months  more  than   the    average    time    of 
keeping  them  open  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,"  which  States,  let 
it    be    borne    in  mind,   have  adopted  the 
Township  system.     True  it  is,   the   Doctor 
assigns  the  cause  as   "  arising  chiefly   from 
our  making  the  apportionment,  not  accord- 
ing to  population,  but  to  the  average   at- 
tendance and  the  time  of  keeping  open  such 
schools,"  but  the  explanation  is  not  satis- 
factory ;  at  all  events,   if  Township  Boards 
can  not  keep  the  schools  open  for   more 
than  six  months  in  a  year,  then  they   also 
will  prove  a  failure    in    the    States.     Wc 
highly  approve  of  the   Township   system, 
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and  the  Inspectors,  at  their  late  meeting  in 
Toronto,  unanimously  recommended  the 
proposed  change,  and  Dr.  Ryerson  himself 
announced  to  the  Inspectors,  when  ad- 
dressing them,  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Public  School  Bill  would  include  this,  but 
when  the  proposed  amendments  lately  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Mowat's  Bill,  not  only  was 
this  omitted,  but  nothing  that  the  Doctor 
had  sketched  to  his  audience  was  to  be 
found  embodied  in  it.  It  was  merely  a 
shell — "Hamlet  with  the  ghost  left  out." 
We  were  also  promised  an  increase  of  pay 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  Town  In- 
spectors were  also  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$10  for  every  fifty  pupils,  but  alas  !  it  has 
all  ended  in  a  fizzle,  though  means  could 
readily  be  found  to  increase  the  Deputy 
Superintendent's  salary  by  $200  per  annum. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that,  as  the  proposed 
amendments  have  been  laid  over  till  the 
next  sitting  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  a 
Bill  more  worthy  of  support  may  then  be 
presented,  that  timid  counsels  will  no  longer 
prevail,  but  an  effort  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  deliberate  suggestions  of  the  Inspec- 
tors. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation  in 
the  Report  to  establish  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes, we  most  cordially  concur,  but  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  find,  in  each  county, 
competent  persons  to  conduct  them.  The 
Inspectors  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of 


doing  so,  but  unfortunately  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  some  of  the  appointments 
to  that  office,  by  means  of  special  certifi- 
cates of  eligibility,  a  few  are  deficient  in  the 
necessary  attainments.  In  conversation 
with  many  of  the  Inspectors  at  the  Toronto 
meeting,  we  gathered  from  them  the  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  few 
thoroughly  efficient  Teachers  employed  for 
this  special  purpose,  to  travel  through  the 
different  Counties,  as  Messrs.  Robertson 
and  Hind  did  in  I850,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  failure  in  some  counties.  The  man 
required  to  conduct  an  Institute  is  thus 
aptly  described  by  the  State  Supt.  of  Iowa. 
"  He  should  be  a  well-known,  practical, 
tried  educator,  a  man  of  experience  in  all 
departments  of  Public  School  work,  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  school  organiza- 
tion in  schools  that  are  graded  and  schools 
that  are  not,  with  the  advantage,  if  possible, 
of  a  thorough  normal  training  in  his  pro- 
fession,— in  short  he  should  be  an  approved 
Public  School  man.  If  he  can  bring  to 
his  task  the  implements  which  the  higher 
ranges  of  culture  will  provide  him,  so  much 
the  better.  But  it  is  insisted,  that  he 
should  at  least  be  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  durante  vita,  to  the  profession  of 
teaching."  That  such  men  may  be  the 
conductors  of  our  Institutes,  {when  they  are 
started  into  life)  will  doubtless  be  the  wish 
of  everv  true  friend  of  education. 
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THE  CLASS  IN  THE  A,  B,  C's. 

BY    WILL.    HENRY    GAXE. 


Coming  to  school  in  the  morning. 

As  glad  and  as  happy  as  birds. 
Chasing  the  golden  shadows, 

And  driving  the  lazy  herds  ; 
Faces  as  bright  and  joyous 

As  the  sunshine  over  the  trees, 
Are  the  little  folks  I  love  so  well, 

My  class  in  the  A,  B,  C's. 

What  a  noise  in  the  school-room  ! 

Some  of  them  playing  bo-beep; 
Another  with  slate  and  pencil, 

Has  created  a  flock  of  sheep. 
You  may  think  my  little  fellows 

A  most  unbearable  teaze  ; 
/never  do,  for  I  love  them  so, 

My  class  in  the  A,  B,  C's. 

When  I  call  them  to  their  classes, 

They  march  as  the  soldiers  do  ; 
They  come  to  me,  light  and  cheerrily, 

For  they  know  that  I  wish  them  to. 
Despite  their  little  failings, 

They  study  ever  to  please  ; 
God  bless  the  dear  little  fellows  ! 

My  class  in  the  A,  B,  C's. 

Only  a  few  years  longer, 

And  they'll  leave  me  every  one, 
To  run  o'er  the  rugged  race-course, 

The  race  that  all  must  run. 
I  shall  hear  their  little  voices, 

As  songs  on  the  evening  breeze  ; 
I  can  never  forget  them,  never, 

My  class  in  the  A,  B,  C's. 

I  send  them  home  in  the  evening. 

When  the  work  of  the  day  is  o'er  ; 
I  think,  as  I  hear  their  farewell  shout, 

I  may  never  see  them  more. 
If  not,  my  dearest  treasure, 

In  the  land  o'er  the  golden  seas, 
Around  my  Father's  throne  will  be, 

My  class  in  the  A,  B,  C's. 


Ingersoll,  Ont. 
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THE  RELATION  OF 


THE  VARIOUS    RELIGIOUS   DENOMINATIONS  TO 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


BY  REV.  R.  A.  FYFE,  D.D.,  PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  LITERARY   INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK. 


This  is  a   subject   which   has   not   been 
largely    discussed    in  Canada,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  less  interest  felt  in  it   than 
there  should  be.     In  a  country  growing  as 
rapidly  as  this  is,  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations must  grow  with  the  country, 
in  numbers  and  intelligence,  in  wealth   and 
social  influence.     And  no  thoughtful  per- 
son can  overlook  the  fact  that  higher  edu- 
cation has  a  religious  value,   as   well   as   a 
social  and  economical  one.     God    claims 
the  mind  of  every  man  as  his.   He  made  it 
and    preserved  it  for  himself.     And   this 
wonderful  instrument  should   be   presented 
to  its  author  and  preserver,  in  its  best   con- 
dition— cultivated    and  disciplined.     I   do 
not  propose  to  discuss   this   aspect   of  the 
question  in  this  paper,  but  simply   to   state 
this  great  truth  as  one  which  all   religious 
bodies  firmly  believe,  and  make  it  the  foun- 
dation on  which  I   propose   to  build  what 
I  have  farther  to  say  at  this  time.     I  as- 
sume, then,  that  every  religious  denomina- 
tion will  readily  confess  the  obligation  to 
provide  for  its  young  people,  or  to  see  that 
the  government  provides   the   best   educa- 
tion   possible.     None    will     question    the 
binding  nature  of  this  obligation.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  Common  School  edu- 
cation at  present.     In  this  country  there   is 
now  no  controversy  in  regard  to  the  general 
principles,  which  must  regulate  this  funda- 
mental provision.     But  when  we   come   to 
Grammar  Schools  and  Colleges,  very  many 
new  elements  intrude  themselves,    to   com- 
plicate the  discussion  of  the   subject.     The 
great  question  of  moral  and  religious   over- 


sight,   so  essential   to   the   welfare   of  the 
young,  settles  itself  in   regard   to  Common 
Schools,  for  the  children  remain  under  the 
parental  roof  while  they  attend  the  District 
School.     But  how  is  this  in   our   Grammar 
Schools  and  Colleges  ?     This  is   only  one 
of  many  questions,  which  have  as  yet  found 
no  answer,  which  can  at  all  quiet  the   fears 
of  parents  and  guardians.     In   the   United 
States,  no  strictly  uniform  plan   prevails   in 
regard  to  providing  a  higher  education  than 
the    Common   Schools  furnish.     In    New 
England,  for  example,  out  of  the  cities,  they 
rely  upon  Academies  raised,   and   partially 
endowed,  by  religious   denominations.     A 
large  number  of  very   superior   schools   of 
this  grade,  exist  in  New   England  ;   and   a 
gentleman,  thoroughly  competent  to   speak 
on  this  subject,  remarked  to   me,    "  These 
Academies  have   been   the   saving   of  the 
youth  of  New   England."     They   are   con- 
ducted by  thoroughly  devout  and   earnest 
Christians,  who  anxiously  watch   over   the 
young  committed  to  their  care,   to   correct 
their  habits,  and  to   impart   to   them   right 
impulses.     And  who  can  measure  the  good 
which    may   be   done   by    conscientiously 
giving  heed  to  these,   and  kindred   things  ! 
In  most  of  the  States,  they  rely   upon   the 
various  denominations  to  furnish   both   the 
Academies   (or    High    Schools)    and    the 
Colleges.     In  Michigan,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  furnishes  the  High   Schools,   and 
one  University.     But  this  provision  has  not 
been  found  satisfactory  at   all,    and   hence 
the  various  denominations   are   raising,    as 
fast  as  they  are  able,  Academies   and    Col- 
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leges  of  their  own.     What  is  the  provision 
among  us  ?     We  have  our  Grammar  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes,  provided  by  Gov- 
ernment.    I   have   not   one   word   to    say 
against  any  of  them,  nor  do    I   wish   them 
diminished  in   quantity.     Admit   them   all 
to  be  first  class,  if  need  be,   (and  this  is   a 
very  great   admission,)  the    question    still 
arises,  are  they  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the   country  ?     Do   they   make     adequate 
provision  for  our  boys  and  girls  ?     These 
Grammar  Schools,  are  located,  generally,  in 
oui  county  towns,  and  they  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  town  in  which  they   are   lo- 
cated, and  for  those  who  live  two  or  three 
miles  out  of  town.     Those   boys   who   are 
thus  situated,    can   remain   under   parental 
oversight,  and  attend  the  Grammar  School. 
But  the  majority  of  our  boys  are  not  so  situa- 
ted, and  hence,  if  they  are   to   receive   any 
better  education,    than   that   furnished   by 
their  own  District  School,  they  must  leave 
home  for  it.     Where  are   they   to   go  ?     If 
they  have  become  men   and  women,    they 
may  go  where  there  is  a  Collegiate   School, 
and  board  in  private  families,  perhaps  with- 
out permanent  damage.     But  what  is  to  be 
done  with  boys  and  girls  ?    And  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  first  class   scholars,   we  must 
provide  for  their  early  initiation   into   what 
we  are  now  calling  higher  studies.     Have 
our  various  religious    denominations    pro- 
vided for  this  class  of  their  young   people  ? 
Many  have  settled  down   with   the  notion, 
the  Grammar   Schools   are   sufficient ;   but 
that  is  a  manifest  error ;  they  never  will   be 
sufficient.     I  would  lay  it  upon  the   various 
denominations  to  provide   for  this   deficit. 
A  large  number  of  men   in   all   denomina- 
tions are  becoming  wealthy,  and   how   can 
they  better  dispose   of  a   portion   of  their 
superfluous   wealth,    than   by   providing  a 
better  education  for  the   young   people   of 
their  country,  where  they  made  their  wealth. 
If   we    have   no   schools   raised   and    en- 
dowed by  voluntary  means,  we   shall   have 
no  outlet  for  such  munificent  contributions, 


as  have  been  made  to  Academies  and  Col- 
leges, in  the  United  States,  even  within  a 
few  years.  The  people  of  Canada  are  a 
very  diversified  people,  and  education  itself 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity;  why  then  should  the 
very  same  types  of  education  be  insisted 
upon  throughout  the  country?  Let  De- 
nominational Schools  be  raised  up,  and 
enter  into  a  healthful  competition  with  the 
Collegiate  Institutes.  It  is  notorious  that 
when  there  is  no  rivalry,  such  is  human  na- 
ture, that  men  engaged  even  in  that  which 
is  good,  become  remiss  and  lazy.  What  a 
change  for  good  came  over  the  National 
Schools  of  Scotland,  after  the  Free 
Church  organized  her  various  schools  1  At 
present  our  Collegiate  Schools  are  only  be- 
ginning, and  have  yet  to  make  their  repu- 
tation, hence  they  will,  for  a  time,  be  vigi- 
lant ;  but  this  will  soon  slacken,  if  there  be 
no  competition  in  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  education  imparted. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  University  College.  Let  that  go  on, 
and  give  to  the  country  models  of  complete 
and  generous  culture.  But  Denominational 
Colleges  may  be  required  for  all  that,  to 
furnish  a  different  type  of  training,  and  send 
out  men  who  can  do  a  different  work.  The 
very  existence  of  such  Denominational  Col- 
leges, would  tend  to  keep  the  National 
College  up  to  the  mark ;  while  the  latter 
would  stimulate  the  Denominational  Col- 
leges to  aim  higher.  We  can  see  this  effect 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lines.  A  number 
of  the  Denominational  Colleges  there,  are 
munificently  endowed,  and  no  State  Uni- 
versity can  quite  come  up  to  them  in  these 
and  other  respects.  I  ask  again,  why 
should  not  our  schemes  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Canada  be  so  moulded  as  to  give 
free  scope  for  diversities  of  ideas  about  ed- 
ucation, and  to  create  a  necessity  for  the 
fine  contributions  of  our  rising  men  of 
wealth  to  shape  and  modify  the  future  char- 
acter of  this  young  country  ?  More  es- 
pecially is  this  desirable,  because   it   would 
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favour  generous  competition,  and  help  to 
secure  the  best  results  of  the  various  modes 
of  training  which  might|be  adopted. 

According  to  my  views,  it  is  not  •  essen- 
tial that  ever}'  Denominational  School 
should  aim  at  a  University  standard,  at  the 
outset.  Let  the  school  be  organized  to  do 
that  part  of  higher  educational  work,  which 
the  particular  denomination  cannot  get 
satisfactorily  done  elsewhere,  and  let  the 
school  grow  in  breadth  of  aim,  just  as  the 
wants  of  the  body  with  Avhich  it  is  connected, 
may  increase,  and  as  means  may  be 
furnished  to  sustain  it.  I  regard  it  as  an 
axiom,  that  if  a  school  is  really  required, 
and  is  well  conducted,  it  will  grow,  and  no 
opposition  can  prevent  it  from  doing  so. 
Does  any  one  ask  what  will  be  the  measure 
of  its  growth  ?  I  answer,  its  growth  will  be 
measured  by  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  was  organized.  In  noth- 
ing is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. 


Finally,  the  changes  contemplated  in  the 
new  University  Bill,  will  fit  it  to  do  just  the 
work  indicated  or  required  in  a  broad 
scheme,  such  as  I  have  sketched.  The 
Denominational  Schools,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed might  become  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  then  their  pupils  might  be  ex- 
amined by  the  University  Examiners.  If 
any  of  the  schools  were  prepared  to  do 
only  first  year's  or  second  year's  University 
work,  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  work 
would  be  recognized  by  the  University,  and 
thus  all  the  standings  and  degrees  would  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard,  and  be  of 
equal  value.  But  whether  suggestions  like 
the  foregoing  are  carried  out  in  all  their  de- 
tails, or  not,  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable, 
that  no  government  can  provide  a  scheme 
of  higher  education,  fitted  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  a  country  like  Canada,  and  that 
religious  people  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  to  send  their  young  boys  and 
girls  to  schools  where  there  is  no  religious 
supervision  at  all,  over  the  pupils. 


SHOULD  PARENTS  VISIT  THEIR  SCHOOL? 


BY  D.  A.    STEWART,  TEACHER,  MOTHERWELL. 


We  certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
It  has  been  proved  to  satisfaction,  both  by 
nature  and  also  by  experience,  that  old  and 
young  alike  are  pleased  to  know  that  their 
labors  are  taken  notice  of  by  their  friends 
especially ;  and  many  parents  are  most  sen- 
sible of  this  fact  in  many  particulars  ;  yet 
in  many  sections  parents  and  guardians  are 
most  recreant  to  the  importance  of  noticing 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  their  children. 

Let  a  person  engage  only  to  dig  a  ditch 
across  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  not 
many  hours  will  pass  before  his  employer 
visits  him,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  laborei  is  laithful  to  his  trust,   and  also 


to  encourage  him  in  the  work.  The  pru- 
dent father  and  mother  appear  to  have  no 
rest  until  they  satisfy  themselves  that 
Willie's  new  coat  fits  him  exactly ;  and  a 
careful  husbandman  never  delegates  the 
work  of  feeding  his  sheep  or  lambs  to 
another,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  work.  And  yet 
the  most  precious  of  all  lambs — children — ■ 
are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  entire 
strangers,  and  remain  in  that  capacity  for  a 
series  of  years,  perhaps,  plodding  along  the 
weary  path  to  knowledge,  without  the  favor 
of  even  one  visit,  by  their  venerable  parents, 
to  the  "temple  of  learning,-'  or  any  visible 
token  of  their  anxiety  about  the  prosperity 
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of  the  school,  or  the  advancement  [of  the 
little  ones  in  their  studies,  unless  there  is  a 
proposal   to    repair    the    school-room,    or 
furnish  it  with  suitable  apparatus,  or  a  new 
book  is  asked  for ;  then,  on  such  occasions, 
most  unamiable  remarks  often  escape  the 
fond  parent's  lips.     Do  such  consider  edu- 
cation to  be  of  so   little   importance,    that 
while  prudence   dictates   the   propriety   of 
personally  encouraging  the  man   who   digs 
up  mother  earth,   or  throws  a  handful  of 
hay  before  dumb  animals,  or  while  a  desire 
for  neatness  and  'comfort  demands  an  im- 
mediate inspection  of  a  coat,  parents  should 
never    encourage    the    children    by    their 
presence  in  the  school-room  ?    Surely  not  ; 
for  many  of  those  very  parents  are  continu- 
ally complaining  that  there  is  "  no  society  " 
for    their   grown  up    sons   and    daughters. 
Such,  however,  should  remember  that  our 
Public  Schools  exercise   an   immeasureable 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  society,   and  in- 
stead  of  complaining  of  the  rudeness    of 
their  neighbors — their  poverty  of  expression 
— the  barrenness  of  their  style  of  conversa- 
tion, and  all  that,    their   time   and   talents 
might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage  by 
striving  to  elevate  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
those  (the  pupils  of  their  own  section)  with 
whom  their  children  come  in  daily  contact, 
above  the  grovelling  desires  they  complain 
of.     And  what  place  more  suitable  for  this 
than  the  school-room,  where  the  industrious 


teacher  is  engaged  in  the    same   work  !     A 
certain  man  became  wealthy  in  a  few  years 
by  his  friend's  (Cardinal  Mazarin's)  habit  of 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  whenever  they 
met  in  public,  and  might  not  children  be- 
come the  possessors  of  something  infinitely 
more  precious  than  gold  and  silver,  by   re- 
ceiving the  regular  sympathetic  tap  of  their 
parents,  on  the  shoulder,  while    engaged  in 
study  in  the  school-room  ?     Besides,  it  en- 
courages   the    heart   and   strengthens   the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  and  gives  an  assurance 
of    co-operation    and    sympathy,     without 
which  success  cannot  reasonably  be  looked 
for.     Place  a  wheel  of  a  threshing  machine 
into  the  works  of  a  clock,   and   the   use   of 
that  time  piece  is  at   once   impaired.     Just 
such  an  effect  has  the   large  wheel  of  op- 
position, or  of  neglect,  upon  the  working  of 
any  school  in  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
On  the  other  hand,    the   very   thoughts   of 
the  parents'  dropping  into  the   school-room 
unexpectedly,  at  any  moment,   would  form 
a  powerful  incentive  to  study.     The   pupils 
would    acquire    a   far  greater   amount   of 
knowledge  in  a  given  time  by  studying  with 
a  cheerful  heart,  which  the  presence  of  their 
parents  is  calculated  to   impart  ;  and  the 
parents    would   undoubtedly  prosper ;   be- 
cause happiness  and  peace  are  sure  to  reign 
in  that  household  on  the  evening   of  every 
visit,  and  when  peace  prevails,  plenty   must 
abound- 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  WM.  CANNIFF,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.S.,  ENGLAND,  TORONTO. 


The  method  of  teaching  pursued  usually 
iu  the  Medical  Schools  of  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  is  that  of 
lecturing  upon  a  number  of  prescribed  sub- 
jects, namely,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chem- 
istry, Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Botany,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Midwifery, 
Practice  of  Surgery,  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine,and  in  some  schools  Pathology,  and  other 
special  subjects.  Of  these,  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Mid- 
wifery, Surgery,  and  Medicine  are  called 
the  major  branches,  the  other  subjects  be- 
ing regarded  as  minor  in  importance,  or 
forming  a  part  of  one  of  the  major  bran- 
ches. In  most  schools  the  curriculum  is 
divided  into  primary  and  final  branches  ; 
although  in  some  these  are  taught  simul- 
taneously. The  subjects  constituting  the 
primary  branches  are  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Toxi- 
cology, Botany,  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. Those  forming  the  final  are  Med- 
ical Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Surgical  Anat- 
omy, Practical  Chemistry,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, Sanitary  Science,  Midwifery,  Sur- 
gery, and  Medicine.  In  all  of  the  Cana- 
dian Medical  Schools,  as  well  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  only  one  session  in 
each  year,  of  six  months'  duration,  which 
commences  on  the  ist  of  October.  In 
most  of  the  schools  there  are  delivered 
daily,  seven  or  eight  lectures.  The  major 
branches  are  taught  daily  or  nearly  so,  ex- 
cept on  Saturday ;  the  minor  branches  are 
the  subjects  of  lecture,  thrice,  twice,  or 
once  a  week.  Each  lecture  is  supposed  to  be 


an  hour  in  length  ;  on  an  average,  however, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  lecturer  is  from 
40  to  45  minutes.  Upon  some  subjects, 
and  especially  with  the  less  experienced 
teacher,  the  lecture  is  written  out  in  full. 
Upon  other  subjects,  as  Anatomy,  where 
demonstrations  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
work,  the  lecture  is  delivered  without  writ- 
ten notes.  The  practised  lecturer  will,  upon 
all  subjects,  find  it  more  satisfactory  to 
speak  with  few,  if  any  notes.  With  some, 
the  custom  is  to  take  one  hour  each  week 
for  examinations ;  with  others,  a  short 
time,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lecture  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  questioning  the  class  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  previous  lectures.  Each  lecturer,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  undertakes  to 
present  to  the  class  the  theoretical  and 
practical  points  in  connection  with  his 
branch,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  latest  views  regarding  the  subject 
he  lectures  upon.  The  object  of  medical 
lectures  is  to  instruct  the  student  upon 
those  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
prepare  him  for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  As  the  field  of  medical  study 
is  a  large  one,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  go 
over  the  whole,  so  that  sometimes  the  lec- 
ture but  little  more  than  indicates  to  the 
student  the  course  of  reading  he  must 
follow. 

The  young  student  of  medicine  finds 
himself  often,  for  the  first  time,  a  free  agent. 
As  a  general  thing,  he  may  or  may  not,  as 
he  pleases,  attend  the  lectures.  Of  course, 
if  he  fail  to  make   a   record   of  attendance 
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sufficiently  good,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  ticket,  without  which  he  cannot 
present  himself  for  examination.  But,  for 
the  daily  attendance  upon  lectures,  the 
student  must  be  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  a  desire  to  ac- 
quire information,  at  least  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite certificate  ticket.  The  ranks  of  the 
medical  students  are  recruited,  from  year  to 
year,  from  different  sources — different  ranks 
of  life.  The  sons  of  professional  men,  of 
merchants,  of  fanners,  and  even  of  laborers, 
are  brought  together  to  compose  the  list. 
Not  a  few  are  industrious  and 
ambitious  young  men  who  have 
as  school  teachers  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring the  necessary  means  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  medical  education.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  class 
make  excellent  students,  and  almost  in- 
variably succeed  well  in  their  professional 
life.  As  might  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  degree  of  general  educa- 
tion among  the  students,  is  found  to  vary. 
A  few  are  graduates  in  Arts,  some  have 
only  taken  part  of  a  course  ;  some  have 
been  educated  in  the  Grammar  School,  or 
the  Normal  School,  and  others  have  re- 
ceived their  education  at  the  Common 
School. 

The  standard  of  preliminary  education  for 
matriculation  in  Medicine  is  now  almost 
uniform  among  the  several  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  Med- 
ical Council  of  Ontario.  The  following  are 
the  subjects  in  which  the  student  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  :  English  Lan- 
guage, including  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion; Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions ;  Algebra,  including 
Simple  Equations,  Latin  Translation  and 
Grammar  :  and  one  of  the  following,  which 
the  student  has  the  option  of  choosing  : 
Greek,  French,  German,  Natural  Philosophy 
including  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and 
Pneumatics.  The  student  is  required  to 
study  medicine  four  years  after  passing  this 


examination.  The  class  of  young  men 
which  now  present  themselves,  is  much  in 
advance  of  those  who  came  forward  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  present  Can- 
adian School  system  of  education  had  had 
time  to  bear  fruit. 

The  teaching  in  Medical  Schools  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  In  addition  to  the 
lectures  upon  the  several  subjects  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  more  or  less  of  prac- 
tical teaching  at  the  bed  side.  Clinical  in- 
struction is  essential  to  prepare  the  student 
for  successful  practice — to  enable  him  in 
the  first  place  to  recognize  disease  in  its 
various  forms,  and  to  extend  such  aid  to 
the  sick  and  injured  as  science  and  art  may 
render  possible.  To  provide  this  practical 
teaching,  the  presence  of  a  hospital  is  ne- 
cessary. The  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  belief  generally  pre- 
vails, that  more  of  clinical  and  less  of  theo- 
retical teaching,  would  prove  advantageous 
to  the  student.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  hospitals  in  Toronto  and 
Kingston  supply  excellent  opportunities  for 
clinical  education. 

With  regard  to  the  general  lectures,  it  re- 
quires no  little  ability  and  tact,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  to  acceptably  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  post.  The  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  each  lecturer,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  does  not  allow  him  to  fully  discuss 
the  whole  of  the  matter  pertaining  to  his 
branch ;  and  he  has  to  excercise  due  dis- 
cretion in  the  manner  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject. A  good  lecturer  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  class,  during  the 
hour  he  occupies  the  professorial  chair. 
He  will  concisely,  yet  clearly,  bring  before 
them  the  views  he  desires  to  advance.  He 
will  so  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
what  he  says,  that  no  mere  ephemeral  im- 
pression will  be  made.  As  the  lecturer 
cannot  dwell  upon  details  in  every  part  of 
his  subject,  he  will  at  times  only  indicate 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the 
student,  or  suggest  a  train  of  thought  which  by 
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following,  the  student  will  reach  important    call  to  mind  quickly  the   whole  course  of 
results.  lectures.     Many  of    the    note    books    be- 

Most   of  the   students   possess   a   large  {  longing  to  the    senior   students   contain   a 
book  for  taking   notes,    and   after   a   little  j  very  fair  epitome   of  the   more   important 


practice   they    succeed    in    writing    down 
enough  of  the  lectures  to  enable  them  to 


lectures. 


SELECTIONS. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


The  beneficial  influence  of  physical  ex- 
ercises in  schools  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Indeed,  every  well-managed  edu- 
cational establishment,  of  whatever  grade, 
is  expected  to  bestow  due  attention  upon 
this  department.  The  teacher  who  neg- 
lects all  considerations  of  health  in  the 
training  of  the  pupils,  while  forcing  them 
to  the  utmost  mental  acquirements,  is  justly 
considered  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend 
of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  His  ex- 
cuse is  the  false  standard  of  public  senti- 
ment hitherto  prevalent,  to  which  he  defers, 
and  which  has  offered  its  rewards  for  men- 
tal and  perhaps  moral  forwardness  at  what- 
ever bodily  sacrifice.  The  "  saints  by 
spiritual  law "  have  allowed,  nay,  almost 
expected  to  be  "  sinners  against  physical 
law." 

It  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  same 
principle  which  induces  the  Hindoo  mother 
to  immolate  her  offspring  in  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges.  She  throws  away  the  body  of 
the  child  for  some  fancied  higher  good  to 
come  in  consequence.  She  has  not  learned 
that  the  Creator's  laws  are  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced that  the  highest  good  of"  the  soul  is 
connected  with  the  highest  good  of  the 
body.  And  there  are  many,  even  among 
us,  who  seem  not  to  admit  that  mind  and 
body  are  mutually  dependent ;  that  we  can 
not  secure  the  best  development  of  the  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  lamenta- 
ble to  see  the  evils  that  have  insidiously 
crept  upon  us  as  a  result  of  this  errror — 
evils  which  we  will  not  here  particularize, 
but  which  are  only  too  obvious. 

The  ancient  Greeks  paid  the  same  atten- 
tion to  physical  as  well  as  mental   training. 


Is  it  not  a  strange 
part  that,  while  we 
their  excellence,  we 


Their  gymnasia  were  schools  for  the  body 
and  mind,  and  the  office  of  Gymnasiarch 
was  one  of  honor  and  repute.  The  monu- 
ments in  art,  science,  and  language  which 
have  come  down  to  us  more  than  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  their  educational  methods. 

inconsistency  on  our 
pay  such  tributes  to 
ignore  the  means  by 
which  that  excellence  was  attained  ?  We 
praise  and  copy  their  statuary,  but  seem  to 
forget  that  the  models  for  these  classical 
figures  were  furnished  by  their  system  of 
physical  training.  We  go  back  to-day  for 
our  great  exemplars  in  oratory.  But  which 
of  our  institutions  will  carry  us  through  the 
drill  which  made  these  men  such  consum- 
mate masters  of  their  art. 

The  reaction  has  fairly  begun,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  out  of  the  re-awakened  in- 
terest in  physical  culture  will  grow  a  system 
of  exercises  which  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for,  if  it  does  not  make  good,  the  training 
of  the  Olympian  days.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  time  the  requiiements  for  physical 
strength  and  endurance  are  not  the  same  as 
of  old.  But  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
mnst  be  as  important  now  as  it  ever  was  ; 
while  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  keep  up 
the  proper  balance,  with  our  labor-saving 
machines,  our  changed  modes  of  locomo- 
tion, of  warfare,  and  of  everything  requiring 
manual  dexterity  and  bodily  strength,  is 
greater  than  ever. 

It  devolves  upon  teachers  more  than 
upon  others  to  see  that  the  impetus  recently 
given  to  this  subject  be  not  lost.  They 
should  seek  to  render  the  interest  already 
felt  stronger,   more  general,  and  more  in- 
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telligent.  Let  them  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  for  information  upon  the 
subject.  And  although  the  amount  of  in- 
struction afforded  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  and  in  literature  be  at  present  most 
insufficient,  it  will  not  long  remain  so.  An 
increased  demand  will  bring  an  increased 
supply.  Meantime  something  should  be 
done,  and  that  something  should  lead  to 
practical  results. 

What  practical  results  can  we  reasonably 
look  for  ?  What  are  the  ends  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  system  of  school  exercises  ? 
Nothing,  of  course,  comparable  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
course  in  a  well-furnished  gymnastic  estab- 
lishment, such  as  to  be  found  in  Germany 
or  France.  But  enough  can  be  accom- 
plished to  fully  repay  the  time  and  effort 
bestowed.  And  that  this  end  may  be  se- 
cured, the  teacher  should  have  a  definite 
aim  in  prescribing  each  movement.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  pupil  is  taking  physi- 
cal exercise.  He  must  absolutely  be  gain- 
ing something.  The  teacher  should  learn 
to  distinguish  between  essential  and  un- 
essential exercises.  We  repeat,  let  every  ex- 
ercise chosen  have  a  definite  aim  and  prac- 
tical value. 

We  here  suggest  the  main  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  prescribing  practice.  If  a 
given  exercise  does  not  tend  to  promote 
one  or  more  of  these  ends,  it  may  be  set 
down  as  comparatively  useless.  We  wish 
to  promote  : 

i.  Symmetry  of  form ; 

2.  Proper  position  and  carriage  of  the 
body ; 

3.  Right  habits  of  breathing  ; 

4.  Good  voice  ; 

5.  Health. 

We  might  have  included  Strength,  En- 
durance, and  Agility  ;  but  these  can  not 
be  made  prominent  in  a  school  course. 
They  require  an  amount  of  100m,  ap- 
paratus, and  time  which  can  not  be  afforded. 

I.  Symmetry  of  Form. — Teacher  and 
pupil  should  have  in  the  mind  a  true  ideal 
of  a  perfect  human  form,  and  they  should 
seek  to  bring  their  own  forms  as  nearly  to 
this  ideal  as  possible.  It  is  as  important 
for  them  as  for  the  sculptor.  True,  flesh 
and  bones  are  not  so  plastic  in  our  hands 
as  the  clay  model ;  still,  our  forms  will 
yield  more  or  less  in  obedience  to  well-di- 
rected efforts. 

The  commonest  faults  in  the  forms  of  the 


present  generation  are  :  One-sidedness, — 
an  unequal  development  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  2.  Hollow  chest,  which  in- 
volves a  pitching  forward  of  the  shoulders, 
projeccion  of  the  shoulder-blades,  crooking 
of  the  collar-bone,  and  drooping  of  the 
head.  3.  Slender  waist,  especially  in 
women. 

These  peculiarities  are  neither  healthful 
nor  beautiful,  and  only  an  ignorant  mind 
or  perverted  taste  would  ever  regard  them 
as  such.  On  the  score  of  health,  the  dis- 
torted feet  of  the  Chinese  or  the  deformed 
skulls  of  the  Flathead  Indians  are  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  cramped  waists  of  our 
devotees  of  fashion.  As  regards  beauty,  it 
is  hard  telling  which  infringes  most  upon  a 
true  ideal  Certain  it  is  that  a  sculptor 
who  should  attempt  to  rival  the  Venus  de 
Medici  by  presenting  a  figure  in  marble 
modelled  after  the  forms  shown  in  a  modern 
fashion-plate  would  be  derided.  No  por- 
trayal can  easily  exaggerate  the  evils  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  these  deformities. 
Teachers  can  not  perform  a  higher  service 
for  their  pupils  than  by  leading  them  to  see 
that  a  beneficent  Creator  has  framed  them 
according  to  his  own  idea,  and  that  any 
willful  distortion  of  their  bodies  is  a  sin  as 
well  as  a  folly. 

II.  Proper  Position  and  Carriage  of 
the  Body. — Under  this  head  we  include 
the  habits  of  the  pupil  in  reference  to  sit- 
ting, standing,  walking,  and  the  movement 
of  the  body  and  limbs  generally.  Ease, 
dignity,  and  grace  of  carriage  should  be 
cultivated.  All  exercises  which  do  not 
tend  to  these  ends  are  of  questionable  util- 
ity. The  drill  motions  can  not,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  be  all  of  them  intrin- 
sically graceful ;  but  they  should  in  a  de- 
gree satisfy  our  sesthetic  sense,  and  should 
tell  favorably  upon  the  habitual  bearing  of 
the  pupil.  No  excercise  is  desirable 
which  requires  awkward  and  unnatural 
movements. 

III. — RioHT  Habits  of  Breathing. — 
Good  air  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in 
physical  and  vocal  exertion.  No  one  can 
keep  the  body  and  mind  vigorous  for  any 
great  length  of  time  in  impure  air.  And 
the  most  impure  air  is  that  which  is 
filled  with  the  emanations  from  the  human 
system. 

The  lungs  should  be  trained  to  free,  full, 
and  vigorous  action.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,    the  very  springs  of  vitality.     The 
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more  immediate  importance  of  the  lungs  in 
the  animal  economy  will  be  brought  to 
mind  when  we  recollect  that  a  person  may 
live  for  days  without  food ;  but  to  deprive 
him  of  air,  even  for  a  few  moments,  is  to 
deprive  him  of  life  itself.  If  our  breathing 
is  imperfect,  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  impeded.  In  fact,  the  man- 
ner of  breathing  at  any  particular  time  is  al- 
most as  good  a  test  as  the  pulse  itself  of 
the  general  state  of  the  system,  physical  and 
mental. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  in  the  use 
of  the  lungs  is  the  habit  of  breathing  as  it 
were  from  their  surface,  not  bringing  suffi- 
ciently into  play  the  costal  and  abdominal 
muscles.  By  watching  the  domestic  ani- 
mals— a  horse  or  cow,  for  instance — we  may 
learn  a  lesson  in  breathing.  We  perceive 
that  there  is  very  little  motion  near  the  fore 
extremities,  but  the  breath  is  impelled  from 
the  flanks.  So  should  we  have  the  main 
action  at  the  waist  and  below  the  waist. 
Any  form  of  dress  or  belt,  therefore,  which 
constrains  the  base  of  the  lungs  and  presses 
upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  must  do 
serious  harm. 

IV.  Good  Voice. — Intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  function  of  breathing  is  that 
of  vocalization.  And  it  is  perhaps  because 
the  culture  of  the  voice  involves  the  train- 
ing of  the  lungs,  that  vocal  exercises  are  so 
generally  acknowledged  as  contributing  to 
health.  So  great  importance  did  the 
Greeks  attach  to  this  feature  of  human  de- 
velopment, that  the  tyro  passed  through 
the  hands  of  at  least  three  different  mas- 
ters in  this  department  alone  before  com- 
pleting his  course.  One  master  developed 
the  power  and  range  of  his  voice  ;  another 
improved  its  quality  ;  a  third  taught  modu- 
lation and  inflection.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  bodily  functions  brought  into  play 
and  the  all-important  service  rendered  to 
the  mind  by  the  voice,  we  shall  not  think 
that  they  overrated  this  branch  of  culture. 

The  production  of  voice  is  a  muscular 
operation.  It  calls  into  action  many  organs 
directly  related  to  the  vital  economy  ;  and 
consequently,  every  step  taken  toward  per- 
manently improving  the  voice  is  so  much 
done  toward  building  up  the  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  general  system.  When  teachers 
feel  that  they  are  improving  the  reading  and 
singing  of  their  pupils  while  they  give  them 
healthful  exercises,  they  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  consider  physical  exercises  a  repulsive 


drudgery  or  the  practice  of  them  so  much 
lost  time. 

The  faults  in  voice  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified  here.  The  one  most  prevalent 
in  schools  is  the  hard,  unnatural,  half- 
screaming  tone  in  which  both  teachers  and 
scholars  carry  on  their  recitations.  The 
natural,  easy,  musical  quality  of  voice 
which  marks  refined  society  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  school-room  from  the  begin- 
ning. Imagine  a  polite  person  asking  a 
visitor  to  take  a  chair  in  the  tone  used  by 
scholars  in  reciting  their  arithmetical  les- 
son ?  Yet  the  forced  and  stilted  tone  is  as 
fitting  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is 
true,  scholars  must  often  speak  loudly  in 
the  school-room  ;  but  the  tone  may  be  loud 
and  pleasant  at  the  same  time. 

V.  Health. — This  is,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  pearl  of  great  price,  beside  which, 
no  other  earthly  blessing  can  be  placed, 
and  without  which  everything  else  loses  its 
charm.  Nowhere  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  there  so  great  a  defect  as  the  failure 
to  secure  attention  to  hygienic  laws.  To 
cultivate  the  brain  while  we  neglect  the  vi- 
tal system  is  as  absurd  as  to  furnish  a  power- 
ful engine  to  a  frail  boat.  The  more  we 
increase  the  steam  power,  the  more  should 
we  make  sure  that  the  hull  is  staunch.  We 
rush  to  destruction  when  we  force  the  en- 
gine unduly.  Nervous  diseases  and  frail 
constitutions  are  becoming  every  day  more 
abundant ;  and  they  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, till  an  intelligent  hygiene  shall  fur- 
nish the  true  preventive.  Proper  habits  of 
dress,  diet,  sleep,  cleanliness,  and  exercise 
are  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  a  child 
than  the  geography  of  Siberia  or  the  history 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  Yet  the  latter  absorb  a 
large  share  of  time  in  schools  where  not  a 
word  is  said  of  the  former.  May  it  not  be 
asked  with  solemn  emphasis,  what  shall  it 
profit  a  child  to  gain  a  whole  world  of  book 
knowledge,  if,  in  gaining  it,  he  forfeits  the 
chief  condition  of  earthly  welfare — bodily 
health  ? — Afuuroe's  Manual  of  Physical  a?id 
Vocal  Training. 


The  first  condition  of  success  in  con- 
ducting a  recitation  is  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  lesson  to  be  recited.  The  teacher's 
knowledge  must  not  only  be  thorough  but 
fresh,  and  this  requires  special  daily  prepa- 
ration— a  preparation  wider  than  the  text- 
book used  by  the  class. 
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The  Bible. — Of  all  books  the  Bible  is 
undoubtedly  the  king.  For  powerful 
reasoning,  sublime  poetry,  accurate  and  en- 
tertaining history,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  almost  unfathomable  depth  of  thought, 
take  the  Bible.  It  is  like  the  sun  compared 
to  the  stars  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
man's  production.  It  is  a  staff  to  the  lame, 
a  lamp  to  the  blind,  knowledge  to  the  ig- 
norant, and  wisdom  to  the  learned.  It 
works  upon  the  mind  as  softly  and  gently 
as  the  breathing  of  a  zephyr.  It  convinces 
as  quickly  as  an  electric  flash  illumines  the 
storm-girt  sky.  Let  it  exert  its  influence 
among  the  children,  and  let  not  a  school 
in  our  fair  country  be  without  its  presence. 
—  Will.  Henry  Ga?ie. 

A  Word  to  Teachers. — Fellow  labor- 
ers,— I  have  lately  attended  the  deathbed  of 
one  of  my  pupils,  and  it  has  been  a  solemn 
era  in  my  life.  For  a  week  I  visited  him 
daily  and  sat  for  two  nights  with  him.  He 
would  recognize  me  when  he  knew  no  one 
else,  and  it  was  very  touching  to  hear  him 
say,  "  you  are  very  kind  to  come  to  see  me 
all  the  time,  when  I  used  to  tease  you  so 
often  when  in  school."  I  can  not  think  of 
our  last  meeting  without  tears.  It  was  only 
a  few  hours  before  he  died,  and  I  was 
leaving.  He  threw  his  arms  around  my 
neck  and  said,  "  kiss  me  once  before  I  die." 
Teachers,  ours  is  a  solemn  work,  and  one 
that  requires  our  whole  heart,  if  we  wish  to 
to  be  able  to  meet  our  pupils  in  the  last  day 
with  joy  and  not  with  sorrow. —  Written  for 
Ontario  Teacher  by  Miss  C.  Mustard, 
Teacher,  Brewster. 

The  Teacher's  Knowledge. — A  teach- 
er whose  acquirements  are  limited  to  the 
text-books  he  uses,  can  never  achieve  real 
success  in  conducting  his  recitations.  "  A 
good  school-master,"  says  Guizot,  "  must 
know  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to 
teach,  in  order  that  he  may  teach  with  in- 
telligence and    taste."     It    is    a    question 


worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  am- 
bition and  love  of  study  inspired  in  a  class 
by  a  scholarly,  skillful  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  are  not  worth  more  to  the  pupils 
than  all  the  studying  they  are  able  to  do. 
What  is  more  contagious  than  example  ? 
What  is  more  glorious  than  a  noble  ex- 
ample as  an  inspiration  to  worthy  deeds  ? 
The  teacher  who  does  not  show  that  he  can 
go  beyond  the  text-book  in  his  search  after 
truth,  and  enrich  the  knowledge  which  his 
pupils  have  acquired  by  copious  additions 
to  it  from  his  own  well- furnished  store- 
house, is  lacking  in  the  first  element  of 
power  in  his  great  work.  This  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  true  secrets  of  power  of  teaching. 
It  secures  the  confidence,  it  arouses  the  in- 
terest, it  commands  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  class,  and  supplies  the  most 
needful  conditions  to  its  progress.  Hence, 
let  the  teacher  ever  go  before  his  pupils  in 
the  class  room  full  of  his  subject,  all  aglow* 
with  its  spirit,  ready  to  meet  every  difficulty, 
to  answer  every  objection,  and  supply  every 
omission  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  sharp  drill  that  is  to  follow. — Minnesota 
Teacher. 

Composition.- — The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  Essay  on  this  subject  read 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gane,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Association  : — 
Composition  is  a  very  important  adjunct  in 
the  training  of  the  intellect.  Having  ideas, 
without  the  power  to  express  them,  is  very 
like  the  uncombined  wheels  and  pinions  of 
a  locomotive,  harmless  and  useless.  As  a 
study  in  our  schools  it  is  where  it  should  be. 
It  fosters  a  taste  for  study,  brings  to  view 
the  latent  powers  of  the  mind,  enables  the 
pupils  to  express  themselves  more  logically 
either  orally  or  in  writing.  I  would  com- 
mence the  practice  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
child  can  write,  read  and  define,  common 
words,  those  with  which  their  circumstan- 
ces render  them  capable   of  becoming  ac- 
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quainted.  According  to  the  new  pro- 
gramme the  Third  Class  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  The  reason  why  so 
many  fail  in  teaching  this  subject,  is,  be- 
because  they  aim  a  little  too  high.  Sub- 
jects should  be  assigned  them  with  which 
they  are  perfectly  familiar.  One  of  the  first 
steps  would  perhaps  be,  dictation,  then 
paraphrasing  or  changing  poetry  into  prose. 
In  any  ordinary  reading  lesson,  instead  of 
reading  difficult  words,  read  their  definitions, 
without  destroying  the  sense.  As  they  ad- 
vance in  the  practice,  give  them  the  leading 
topics  in  their  history,  geography,  or  an)' 
other  lessons  to  be  written,  without  any  re- 
ference to  text  bocks.  It  is  an  excellent 
medium  through  which  to  practically  teach 
spelling  and  the  other  parts  of  grammar. 
The  practice  of  writing  letters  is  very  use- 
ful. A  very  good  way  is  to  encourage  the 
pupils  to  write  to  the  teachers.  It  would 
not  be  beneath  his  or  her  dignity  to  answer 
them,  thus  supplying  correct  models.  All 
errors,  however  small,  must  be  faithfully 
corrected. 

Hints  From  Practice. — Monthly  Ex- 
aminations.— We  find  monthly  written  ex- 
aminations as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the 
compass  is  to  the  mariner.  Classes  may 
drift  from  the  track.  The  work  may  be 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  pupil,  and 
the  teacher  may  not  know  it.  These  ex- 
aminations disclose  the  tine  condition  of 
things  as  nothing  else  can.  They  are  more 
of  a  necessity  to  the  teacher  than  to  the 
pupil,  if  he  would  do  thoroughly  honest 
work.  Examinations  make  work,  and  som; 
teachers  would  shirk  them  on  that  account. 
Teachers  do  not  spend  more  than  six  or 
seven  hours  in  the  schoolroom  per  day. 
They  should  make  the  time  up  to  eight  or 
ten  hours  out  of  school,  as  other  employees 
do.  While  some  would  shirk,  others  do 
their  whole  duty,  and  sometimes  go  to  the 
extreme  of  .overwork. 

Written  Reviews. — We  find  that  a  semi- 
monthly written  review  of  our  classes  is  a 
most  valuable  aid  in  our  work,- — taking  only 
the  time  of  preparing  and  reciting  a  recita- 
tion for  it.  This  prepares  for  monthly  ex- 
aminations ;  takes  a  new  reckoning.  This 
review  is  conducted  by  the  teacher  for  her 
guide  for  the  month's  work. 

Written  Recitations. — Unless  care  and  at- 
tention are  given  to  oral  recitations,  there 
will  be  much  looseness   in   answers,    much 


"at  least 
etc.,  per 
it  can  be 
per    day. 


taken  for  granted,  much  indirect  aid,  etc. 
Written  recitations  will  put  pupils  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  frequently  reveal 
to  the  teacher  better  methods  of  oral  reci- 
tation. Our  regulations  require 
one  written  recitation,  review, 
week."  This  requires  work,  but 
done  in  less  than  ten  hours 
It  may  take  eight ;  it  ought  to  take  that 
much. 

Reports. — We  do  not  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  parents.  Some  appreciate  such  re- 
ports ;  many  do  not.  It  requires  much 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  can  be 
better  employed.  When  a  pupil  falls  be- 
low the  required  standard  of  80  per  cent., 
parents  are  informed  of  the  fact  by  filling 
out  a  blank  for  the  purpose,  stating  that  the 
pupil  will  fall  into  the  class  of  the  next 
lower  grade  unless  the  parent  will  assure 
the  teacher  that  one  hour  per  day  out  of 
sceool  will  be  spent  upon  the  study  in 
which  there  was  a  failure,  preparatory  to  a 
re-examination.  The  pupil  who  has  failed, 
is  required  to  hand  to  the  teacher  each 
morning  a  written  statement  of  the  time 
studied  and  the  particular  subject  studied 
until  re-examined.  This  does  not  take 
much  work  in  practice  ;  but  with  written 
lessons,  written  reviews,  thorough  work,  and 
fair  examination-tests,  few  need  to  fall  be- 
low the  standard.  If,  after  all,  pupils  fall 
beiow  72  percent.,  they  should  be  put  back 
without  further  trial, — except  in  special 
cases  when  no  general  rules  can  apply, — 
subject  to  the  common  sense  of  the  teacher. 
— National  Teacher. 

Forestalling  Evil  in  the  School- 
room.— When  trees  are  cut  from  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  the  soil  is  left  untilled,  we 
hear  of  freshets,  inundations,  and  destruc- 
tive floods,  because  there  are  no  leaves  and 
rootlets  to  gather  up  the  superabundant 
moisture  and  work  it  into  living  forms.  So 
in  the  school-room  :  if  overflowing  drops  of 
fun,  mischief,  and  naughtiness  are  not 
caught  up,  but  are  left  to  trickle  into  one 
common  stream,  teachers  may  well  stand 
aghast  at  the  ruinous  consequences.  As  all 
the  mud,  debris,  and  slime,  is  borne  on  the 
surface  when  the  river  is  disturbed,  so  all 
that  is  hateful  and  ugly  in  the  child's  na- 
ture works  out  when  he  is  thoroughly 
roused.  The  best  results  of  weeks  of  pa- 
tient labor  are  apparently  swept  away,  and 
even  after  the  excitement  subsides,   injured 
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and  angry  feelings  pervade  the  whole 
school.  The  one  who  finds  himself  equal 
to  such  crises  is  strong  and  wise,  but  he 
who  prevents  them  is  wiser  still.  Once  in 
a  while  a  little  active  exercise  answers  this 
purpose  well.  Rob  is  restless,  and  eyes 
you  furtively  ;  if  you  suspect  pop-guns  and 
spit-balls,  send  him  out  to  sweep  the  steps. 
Very  likely  he  will  snow-ball  a  while,  but 
the  pump  and  guide-post  are  used  to  it, 
and  by  the  time  he  comes  back  he  will 
have  discharged  from  his  finger-ends  much 
trouble  and  mischief.  Perhaps  he  is  in- 
clined to  stir  up  his  neighbor  by  various  en- 
tertaining and  familiar  little  devices  of 
pinching  and  pricking — will  he  run  home 
for  the  keys  you  have  forgotten,  and  be 
back  in  five  minutes  ?  His  activity  finds  a 
natural  outlet ;  afterward  the  child  sits 
quietly  down  to  his  books.  Many  a  teach- 
er has  proved  incidentally  the  success  of 
this  little  manoeuvre,  then  why  not  give  him 
something  of  real  importance  to  do.  For 
.his  reason  it  may  often  be  found  useful  to 
keep  a  list  of  little  repairs  and  improve- 
ments which  can  usefully  employ  ten  min- 
utes of  a  rogue's  time.  Nothing  softens 
or  refines  an  ugly  boy  more  than  trusting 
him  and  allowing  him  to  do  real  favors. 
Through  the  chivalrous  element  of  his  na- 
ture which  is  easily  quickened,  a  strong 
hold  can  soon  be  gained  upon  him — inter- 
est and  affection  often  replacing  the  old  in- 
difference and  churlishness.  Or  aa:ain, 
perhaps  Katie  is  inattentive  and  listless  in 
the  class.  Don't  wait  until  it  is  a  habit — 
nip  it  in  the  bud.  Let  her  place  the  exer- 
cise on  the  board.  If  she  is  stupid  and 
dull,  think  of  some  way  to  rouse  her ;  try 
rearrangement ;  if  her  name  begins  with 
"  A,"  let  her  stand  at  the  head,  placing  the 
others  alphabetically ;  if  she  is  the  oldest, 
let  age  decide  the  rank — if  neither,  think  of 
some  way  to  make  two  lines,  giving  her  the 
head  of  one,  allowing  each  to  choose  sides 
and  have  competition.  This  can  be  done 
in  spelling,  parsing,  map  questions,  arith- 
metic, and  other  recitations.  Almost  any 
girl  will  succumb  under  some  process  of 
this  kind  and  may  show  intelligence,  pride, 
and  self-respect,  which  you  think  entirely 
wanting.  No  one  will  be  harmed  by  this 
emulation  if,  as  soon  as  you  have  gained 
your  point,  you  adopt  some  other  plan. 
Annie  is  playful,  and  laughs ;  before  the 
others  have  time  to  catch  her  spirit  let  her 
bring  you    a   book   from   the   table   down 


stairs — if  that  does  not  take  the  fun  out  of 
her,  it  must  be  that  you  need  the  other  one 
too.  Two  journeys  over  the  stairs  make 
quite  a  reduction  in  a  funny  mood,  Much 
trouble  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  work 
ready  to  put  in  idle  hands.  The  boy  who 
is  marking  his  desk  can  draw  some  nice  ge- 
ometrical figures  for  you,  if  you  give  him 
pencil  and  card  board  ;  the  one  who  is 
whittling  his  chair,  might  be  better  employed 
in  cutting  them  out,  and  still  another  can 
print  the  name  on  each.  After  doing  so 
much  good  they  are  then  ready  for  your 
use.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  leaves 
and  rootlets  by  which  the  teacher  can 
draAv  into  healthful  and  useful  channels  the 
overflowing  energies  of  children.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  child  loses  valuable 
time  by  this  method.  Perhaps  he  does — 
but  is  it  not  better  for  him  to  waste  five  or 
ten  minutes  of  his  own  time  occasionally, 
than  for  you  to  spend  the  same  number  of 
minutes  or  more  in  reproving  him  when  the 
mischief  is  done  ?  It  may  also  be  objected 
that  there  are  times  when  the  scholar  should 
feel  the  teacher's  authority  in  compelling 
obedience.  When  that  point  is  reached, 
each  teacher  does  better  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion. These  suggestions  are  thrown  out 
as  preventives  merely,  and  do  not  apply  to 
such  cases.  Be  assured  they  are  not  the 
theories  of  leisure  hours ;  accept  them 
rather  as  the  matured  products  of  actual 
experience. — Connecticut  School  Journal. 
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BY    SUSAN    COOLIDGE. 


I  used  to  go  to  a  bright  school 

When  Youth  and  Frolic  taught  in  turn, 
But  idle  scholar  that  I  was, 

I  liked  to  play,  I  would  not  learn  ; 
So  the  Great  Teacher  did  ordain 
That  I  should  try  the  school  of  Pain. 

One  of  the  infant  class  I  am, 

With  little,  easy  lessons,  set 
In  a  great  book  •  the  higher  class 

Have  harder  ones  than  I,  and  yet 
I  find  mine  hard,  and  can't  restrain 
My  tears  while  studying  thus  with  Pain. 

There  are  two  teachers  in  the  school, 
One  has  a  gentle  voice  and  low, 

And  smiles  upon  her  scholars,  as 
She  softly  passes  to  and  fro  ; 
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Her  name  is  Love  ;  'tis  very  plain 
She  shuns  the  sharper  teacher,  Pain. 

Or,  so  I  sometimes  think  ;  and  then 
At  other  times  they  meet  and  kiss, 

And  look  so  strangely  like,  that  I 
Am  puzzled  to  tell  how  it  is, 

Or  whence  the  change  which  makes  it 
vain 

To  guess  if  it  be — Love  or  Pain. 

They  tell  me  if  I  study  well 

And  learn  my  lessons,  I  shall  be 

Moved  upward  to  that  higher  class 
Where  dear  Love  teaches  constantly  ; 

And  I  work  hard,  in  hopes  to  gain 

Reward,  and  get  away  from  Pain. 


Yet  Pain  is  sometimes  kind,  and  helps 
Me  on  when  I  am  very  dull ; 

I  thank  him  often  in  my  heart ; 
But  Love  is  far  more  beautiful ; 

Under  her  tender,  gentle  reign 

I  must  learn  faster  than  of  Pain. 

So  I  will  do  my  very  best, 

Nor  chide  the  clock,  nor  call   it  slow ; 
That  when  the  Teacher  calls  me  up 

To  see  if  I  am  fit  to  go, 
I  may  to  Love's  high  class  attain, 
And  bid  a  sweet  good-bye  to  Pain 

— Congregational! st. 
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CANADA. 

— A  meeting  of  Teachers  will  be  held  in 
the  village  of  Lucan,  on  the  4th  of  July,  to 
form  a  Teachers'  Association. 

— The  Educational  Association  of  East 
Durham  will  meet  in  Millbrook,  on  Fridav, 
June  6th,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  continue  two 
days.  Several  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive discussions  are  expected  of  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  synopsis  in 
a  future  issue. 

— The  Ontario  Government  have  ap- 
pointed William  McCabe,  Esq.,  L.L.  D., 
and  H.  M.  Deroche,  Esq.,  M.  A.  and  M. 
P.  P.,  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  the  stead  of  Dr.  Barclay,  who 
is  no  longer  a  resident  of  the  Province, 
and  Rev.  Professor  Young,  resigned.  Both 
gentlemen  have  been  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  teaching,  and  retain  a  lively  interest 
in  their  late  profession. 

— University  of  Toronto. — The  elec- 
tion of  fifteen  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
above-named  University  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  being  chosen  : — Thos. 
Moss,  365  j  J.  Bouden,  337  ;  J.  M.  Gibson, 
Hamilton,  313;  J.  H.  Richardson,  285  ;  E. 
Blake,  259^.  A.  McLellan,  228;  Thomas 
Kirkland,  225  ;  W.  Mulock,  197  ;  Judge 
Boyd,  167;  W.  R.  Meredith,  London,  127  ; 


Dr.  McFarlane,  117  ;  T.  W.    Taylor,    116; 
Dr.  Oldright,  116  ;  W.  Caven,  105. 

First  Book  of  Euclid  for  Female 
Teachers. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  directed 
that  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  be  a  subject 
of  examination  for  female  candidates  for 
second  and  first  class  certificates,  the  sub- 
ject of  Domestic  Economy  being  omitted. 
This  regulation  will  take  effect  at  the  July 
Examinations,  1873.  Candidates  for  third 
class  certificates  will  be  required  in  arith- 
metic, to  solve  ordinary  questions  in  simple 
interest. — Journal  of  Education. 

— We  have  before  us  the  very  interesting 
and  concise  Report  of  G.  D.  Piatt  Esq.,  In- 
spector, County  of  Prince  Edward,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following  figures  :  Total 
No.  of  schools  80  ;  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  $338,  of  female  teachers  $223; 
average  time  the  schools  were  kept  open 
10  months  and  14  days;  total  names  on 
Registers  4,852.  No.  of  children  not  at- 
tending school  77  ;  No.  of  public  examina- 
tions 140  1  new  school  houses  built  4.  The 
schools  are  classified  as  follows  :  excellent 
6  ;  good  19  ;  fair  ^3  >  poor  21.  Mr.  Piatt 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  notwithstanding 
drawbacks,  the  schools  at  the  close  of  1872 
were  more  prosperous  than  at  any  former 
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period,  and  gives  the  rate-payers  of  Prince 
Edward  credit  for  having  raised,  outside  of 
Picton  and  Wellington,  the  "  noble  sum  of 
nineteen  thousand  dollars,  during  1872  for 
the  support  of  Public  Schools." 

— The  Union  Teachers'  Association  of 
St.  Mary's  was  held  in  the  central  school 
on  the  19th  ult.  A  great  interest  was  man- 
ifested in  the  several  exercises-  The  teach- 
ing of  a  class  in  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Good- 
bow  ;  a  class  in  Geography,  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Stewart ;  discussions  on  the  above  subjects, 
by  Messrs.  Moir,  Scallion,  Stewart,  Donald- 
son, Goddbow,  Blatchford,  the  President, 
and  others;  a  reading  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Donald- 
son, "  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu  ;'-  an 
essay,  "  The  Teacher's  Mission,"  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Stewart.  The  next  meeting  takes  place 
on  the  2 1  st  of  June.  The  following  is  the 
programme  :  1st,  teaching  grammar  to  an 
advanced  class,  Mr.  Tytler  ;  2nd,  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Goodbow;  3rd,  teaching  algebra  to 
beginners,  Mr.  Geo.  Moir;  4th,  a  class  in 
history  by  Mr.  Scallion;  5th,  a  reading  by 
Mr.  McNeil ;  6th,  an  essay  by  Mr.    Doupe. 

School  Examinations. — Wallacetown, 
Elgin  Co.,  May  9th,  Mr.  George  Duncan 
principal  teacher,  Miss  Brooks  assistant 
teacher.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  the  teachers  assisted  by  Drs.  Ruthven, 
McColl,  Ling,  Rev.  Mr.  McDiarmid,  A.  J. 
Leitch,  and  D.  A.  Kennedy  teachers.  The 
answering  of  the  pupils  was  highly  credit- 
able, and  the  school  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.  No.  6,  Bertie,  Miss  Sarah  Hobson 

Jteacher.  Passed  off  very  successfully.  The 
school  has  been  eminently  prosperous  under 
her  care. — No.  1,  East  Williams  April  8th, 
Miss  M.  J.  Henderson  teacher.  The  ex- 
amination was  most  successful,  and  at  the 
close  speeches  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J. 
Rennie    and   Messrs.   Baird   and    Hutson, 

teachers. Morpeth,  Mr.  G.  W.  Sheldon 

teacher.  An  exhibition  in  the  evening  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  sort 
ever  held  in  the  village.  The  Town  Hall 
was  densely  crowded,  and  the  programme 
consisted  of  dialogues,  readings,  recitations, 
and  select  pieces  of  music.  The  success  of 
the  entertainment  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Sheldon's  unwearied  care  and  assiduity. 

— We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  D. 
Fotheringham  Esq.,  Inspector  North  York, 
for  the  year  1872,  and  we  would  certainly 
be  inclined  to  call  it  a  "  model  report," 


both  as  regards  the  large  amount  of  useful 
information  it  comprises,  the  clear,  method- 
ical, and  concise  manner  of  its  arrangement 
in  tables,  and  the  accompanying  remarks 
and  suggestions.  Table  No.  1  gives  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  "  School  Property,"  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  1 7  brick, 
53  frame,  and  4  log  school  houses  in  the 
Division,  and  the  total  value  of  school  pro- 
perty is  $71,269.  From  Table  No.  2, 
"  Teachers "  we  learn  that  there  were  85 
teachers  employed,  of  which  60  were  males 
and  25  females;  the  aveiage  salaries  were, 
males  $391.33,  females  $243.25.  From 
Tables  3  and  4  we  learn  that  the  school 
population  was  9,2 iO,  or  including  those 
from  5  to  21,  11,548,  of  whom  8,88o  names 
were  entered  on  the  registers,  while  the 
average  for  the  first  half-year  was  only  3,- 
405,  and  for  the  second  half-year  2,835 
Mr.  Fotheringham  mentions  as  the  great 
evils  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  irregu- 
lar attendance,  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ers, and  inadequate  and  distant  accommo- 
dation. A  very  striking  fact  to  which  he 
gives  prominence  is,  that  at  least  forty  five 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population,  either 
do  not  attend  school  at  all,  or  attend  so 
little  that  they  derive  no  benefit. 

Examination  of  Public  School 
Teachers. — In  accordance  with  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  an  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  Public  School  Teachers' 
Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates,  will 
be  held  (D.  V.)  in  each  County  Town  of 
Ontario,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  15th 
July,  at  9  a.m.  But  Candidates  who  in- 
tend to  take  the  optional  subjects  in  the 
Curriculum  for  Second  Class,  /.  e.  Natural 
History,  Botany,  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, must  present  themselves  at  two 
o'clock  on  Monday,  14th  July.  The  Ex- 
amination of  Candidates  for  First  Class 
Certificates  will  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
commencing  on  Monday,  21st  of  July,  at  2 
p.  m.  As  intimated  in  the  yournal  of  Ed- 
ucation, a  Gold  Medal  (granted  by  Wm. 
McCabe,  Esq.,  L.L.  B.,)  will  be  awarded 
to  the  most  successful  Candidate  for  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  the  highest  grade  (A). 
Forms  of  the  notice  to  be  previously  given 
by  the  Candidates,  can  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Inspector.  It  is  indispen- 
sable that  Candidates  should  notify  the 
presiding  County  or  City  Inspector  (as   the 
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case  may  be)  not  later  than  the  24th  of 
June,  of  their  intention  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination.  The  presiding  In- 
spector will  inform  the  Department  not 
later  than  the  1st  July,  of  the  number  of 
Candidates  in  each  class,  as  the  Examina- 
tion Papers  cannot  be  printed  until  this  in- 
formation shall  have  been  received  from 
every  one  of  the  presiding  Inspectors.  An 
omission  of  any  one  of  these  Inspectors  in 
this  matter,  beyond  the  time  specified  may 
delay  the  printing  and  despatch  to  the  In- 
spectors, of  the  Examination  Papers.  The 
Examination  Papers  will  be  sent  to  the 
presiding  Public  School  Inspector  (who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations  according  to  the  regulations). 
The  presiding  Inspector  will,  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers,  at  the  close  of  the  examinations,  and 
not  later  than  the  3rd  of  August,  transmit 
to  the  Department  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  also  the  whole  of  the 
answers  of  the  candidates.  The  surplus 
Examination  Papers  are  also  to  be  returned 
for  binding.  The  presiding  Inspector  will 
please  give  sufficient  public  notice  respec- 
ting the  Examinations,  and  obtain  from  his 
co-Inspector  (if  any)  the  names  of  Candi- 
dates who  may  happen  to  send  their  appli- 
cations to  him. — Journal  of  Education. 

united  States. 

—  In  Kansas,  the  new  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia  has  just  been  opened. 

— In  Pennsylvania,  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania 
has  just  been  opened  with  300  pupils,  and 
the  prospect  of  300  more. 

—  At  Cornell  University,  S.  Campbell, 
of  Oneida,  has  been  chosen  a  Trustee,  to 
succeed  Horace  Greeley.  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead  has  also  been  chosen  a  Trustee 
in  place  of  Judge  Charles  J.  Folger,  re- 
signed. 

— In  South  Carolina,  a  private  citizen 
has  opened  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  the  destitute  orphans  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  and  to  the  institution  is  at- 
tached an  agricultural  and  mechanical  de- 
partment. 

— A  bill  which  provides  that  women, 
married  or  single,  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
school  offices  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
passed  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature 


of  that  State  by  a  vote  of  House  101  to  30, 
and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  6.  Gov- 
ernor Beveridge  has  signed  the  bill,    and  it 

is  now  a  law. 

— A  new  Catholic  University,  giving  full 
classical,  theological,  scientific  and  com- 
mercial courses  is  to  be  established  im- 
mediately near  St-  Joseph,  Mo.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  have  been  given  for  the 
site,  and  a  delegation  of  brothers  from  the 
famous  Notre  Dame  University  in  Indiana 
are  in  St.  Joseph  making  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. The  institution  will  be  opened 
in  September. 

—  The  corner-stone  of  the  College  for 
Women  at  Cornell  University  was  laid  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  It  will  be  called 
the  Sage  College,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Sage,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  has  given 
the  building  (to  cost  $150,000)  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000,  and  $30,000  for  a  chapel. 
The  entire  superstructure  of  the  college  is 
complete.  It  is  noteworthy  architecturally 
as  being  the, first  reproduction  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  quadran- 
gular college,  although  its  style  is  an  Italian 
rather  than  an  English  Gothic. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 

-The  Japanese  Government  is  about  to 
establish  in  Yeddo  a  College  of  Engineers, 
to  which  are  to  be  attached  a  technical 
workshop  and  a  technological  museum. 

— M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  France,  has  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  the  important  series  of  Gascon 
Rolls  contained  in  the  British  Record  Of- 
fice, and  M.  Francisque  Michel  has  had  the 
task  specially  confided  to  him  of  superin- 
tending the  work,  which  promises  to  be  a 
long  labor,  considering  that  the  Rolls  oc- 
cupy 1,847  skins  of  parchment,  closely 
written  on  both  sides. 

— Women  in  England  (says  the  London 
Spectator)  are  beginning  to  show  how  much 
they  value  the  new  opportunities  offered 
them  for  higher  education.  One  student 
of  Girton  College,  Miss  Woodhead,  has 
passed  the  same  mathematical  examination 
at  Cambridge  as  the  graduates  in  honors, 
and  has  reached  the  level  of  a  Senior  Op- 
time.  Two  students  of  the  same  college 
(Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Lumsden)  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  ex- 
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aminers  ;  and  Miss  Cook's  answers  in  Aris- 
totle were  said  to  be  among  the  best  sent 
in.  The  late  Mrs.  Somerville  has  be- 
queathed her  mathematical  library  to  Girton 
College. 

— The  latest  item  of  news  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  King  of  Siam  has  established  two 
schools,  under  English  masters,  at  Bang- 
kok, for  the  sons  of  the  nobles. 

— The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  has  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  students,  as  injurious  to  physical  and  in- 
tellectual development. 

— The  professors  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  propose  that  American  professors 
should  exchange  work  with  them  for  a  few 
months  at  a  time,  thus  establishing  an  in- 
ternational exchange  of  thought. 

— It  is  said  that  the  Mohammedan  Uni- 
versity is  about  to  be  established  in  North- 
western India,  in  which  western  science  is 
to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Koran. 

—  •In  Denmark,  since  1814,  a  system  of 
compulsory  and  free  education  has  been  in 
operation,  requiring  children  to  be  sent  to 
school  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth 
year.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the 
school  age  an  additional  year. 

— The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  has 
notified  the  educational  authorities  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  fines  imposed  on 
parents,  the  accepted  code  of  compulsory 
education  authorizes  them  to  have  default- 
ing children  forcibly  conducted  to  school 
by  the  police,  and  that  when  gentler  meas- 
ures fail  they  are  expected  to  resort  to  this 
measure. 

— A  truly  gigantic  system  of  education 
is  planned  in  Japan,  and  the  machinery  to 
work  it  is  preparing.  The  empire  is  to  be 
divided  into  eight  grand  divisions,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  to  be  a  university  and 
thirty-two  middle  schools.  Then  there  are 
to  be  in  the  empire  210  academies,  and  53,- 
760  common  schools.  From  the  middle 
schools  and  academies  there  are  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  education,  180  young  men. 

— The  patriotism  of  German  students  is 
illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  a  volume  just 
published  in  Leipsic  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  in  which  an  interesting  account  is 


given  of  the  part  taken  by  members  of  the 
different  German  universities  in  the  late 
war,  of  the  services  performed  by  those  of 
the  medical  profession  under  the  red  cross, 
and  biographical  notices  of  248  students 
who  fell  in  action.  The  University  of  Leip- 
sic suffered  the  greatest  loss,  63  members 
in  all.  The  losses  of  the  other  universities 
were  as  follows  :  Berlin,  30  ;  Gottingen,  23; 
Munich,  21  ;  Halle,  19;  Heidelberg,  and 
Jena,  each  13  ;  Breslau,  n  ;  Bonn,  9  ;  Tu- 
bingen, 8 ;  Rostock,  6 ;  Griefswald,  Kiel, 
Konigsberg  and  Wurzburg,  each  5  ;  Mar- 
burg, 4  ;  Giessen,  3  ;  Freiburg  and  Munster, 
each  2  ;  Erlangen,  1.  Out  of  the  13,765 
German  Students  matriculated  in  the  sum- 
mer term  of  1S70,  4,510— that  is,  a  third — 
went  through  the  campaign,  about  3,500  of 
whom  were  in  the  ranks,  and  1,000  attached 
to  the  ambulances.  Out  of  1,505  univer- 
sity professors,  15  were  under  arms,  253 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  120  worked  for  the  na- 
tional cause  by  speech  and  pen. 

— The  first  annual  report  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Engineering  in  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace  shows  that  that  interesting 
experiment  is  a  success.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  value 
of  technical  schools,  and  of  the  growing 
favor  with  which  such  enterprises  are  re- 
garded in  Europe.  The  latest  foreign  mails 
bring  us  news  of  other  movements  in  the 
right  direction.  The  British  Educational 
Department  has  just  issued  a  thick  pamph- 
let containing  the  prospectus  of  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth's  Scholarships  for  Mechanical 
j  Science.  These  Scholarships  are  of  the 
I  value  of  ,£100  a  year,  and  are  tenable  for 
j  three  years,  and  the  competition  is  open  to 
all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  home,  in  In- 
dia and  in  the  Colonies  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  2  2d  year.  The  Scholarships 
will  be  competed  for  this  year,  at  an  exam- 
ination which  will  be  partly  in  practical 
workmanship,  and  partly  in  theoretical  sub- 
jects. We  hear  also  from  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, that  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
Miners'  Association,  at  Redruth,  it  was 
stated  that  about  100  working  miners  were 
receiving  instruction  in  science  in  its 
classes,  and  that  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips 
offers  two  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
conditions  of  mineral  lodes. — New  York 
School  Journal. 
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— Contributors  to  the  '  Desk '  will  oblige  by 
sending  answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions 
with  their  problems.  Attention  is  called  to 
'Young  Teachers'  Queries  ';  other  questions  of  like 
practical  character  are  solicited,  as  also  are  essays 
and  discussions  in  answer.  The  latter  should  be  on 
separate  sheets  from  any  matter  intended  for  the 
;  Desk  '  as  they  will  be  handed  to  the  General  Edi- 
tors for  insertion  among  "  Contributions." 

Mr.  Stewart  Moag.  The  words  simple  and 
compound  seem  to  have  been  interchanged  in  the 
notice  to  you  in  the  April  No.  In  the  problem  the 
interest  is  not  made  payable  annually,  (mathemati- 
cally equal  to  compound  interest)  but  the  total  in- 
terest on  each  debenture  is  paid  with  the  deben- 
ture. Your  view  of  payment  and  solution  is  com- 
mercially correct. 

CORRECT     ANSWERS     AND    SOLUTIONS     RECEIVED. 

Tena.  12,  (in  part)  A.  F.  B.  4,  6.  Jacqueline 
Fortune  and  Maggie  M.  Calder.  4,  10,  ir 
(sith)  14.  Wm.  Coutts,  Hamilton.  2,  3,  4,  i4. 
A.  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton.  3,  4,  5,  10,  II  (sith)  12 
(in  part,)  14.  Ed.  Rowland,  Strathroy.  2,  3,  5,  6, 
9,  11.  Alex.  Stewart,  Caradoc.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9, 
10. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS  &C,  IN  APRIL  NO. 

Apply  the  following  arithmetical  definitions  from 
'Sanderson's  Pelicotetics '  : 

2.  "If  any  thing  and  any  other  thing  be  put  to- 
gether, and  to  the  group  thus  made  another  thing 
be  put,  and  so  on,  other  groups  being  made  suc- 
cessively in  the  same  way  by  putting  to  each  group 
made,  another  thing  to  make  the  next  following 
group  ;  and  if  the  things  that  make  up  the  several 
groups  be  viewed  only  as  distinct  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  groups,  leaving  utterly  unheeded  what 
the  things  are,  how  they  are  arranged  in  the  groups, 
and  all  else  ;  still  the  groups  differ  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  things  that  make  them  up,  as  to 
what  is  called  the  number  of  things  in  each  of  them. 
Accordingly  groups  so  viewed  are  spoken  of  as 
Different  Numbers  of  Things,  or  as  Different 
Numbers  simply." 

(A  Fraction  will  therefore  be  a  group  of  submul- 
tiples  of  a  magnitude.) 

3.  "A  magnitude  estimated  numerically  in  re- 
ference to  a  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  as  unit,  is 
called  a  Quantity.     The  numerical  representative  of 


the  ratio  of  a  magnitude  to  a  magnitude  of  the  same 
kind  being  the  very  same  as  the  numerical  expres- 
sion of  the  former  magnitude  in  reference  to  the  lat- 
ter as  unit,  is  called  a  ATU7nerical  Quantity.  A 
numerical  quantity  then  can  only  be  said  to  be 
either  a  number  or  a  something  akin  to  a  number 
from  which  there  are  numbers  that  differ  by  less 
than  any  assignable  number.  A  numerical  quan- 
tity is  called  commensurable  if  a  number,  and  in- 
commensurable if  not."  The  square  root  of  2  is  the 
ratio  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  a  side  of  the 
same  taken  as  unit. 

4.  The  gain  per  cent,  means  the  number  of  units 
gained  for  every  hundred  units  of  cost.  Here  there 
were  not  any  units  of  cost,  so  a  hundred  units  of 
cost  cannot  be  obtained,  or  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved.  Absolute  infinity  has  been  proposed  as  the 
gain  per  cent.,  but  this  expression  has  no  place  in 
mathematics  except  to  indicate  that  the  problem  has 
assumed  an  insoluble  form  from  the  vanishing  of  an 
essential  datum. 

5.  Equal  and  opposite  horizontal  velocities  are 
impressed  on  the  ball,  and  hence  it  will  have  no  for- 
ward or  backward  velocity  in  the  line  of  the  train's 
motion.  If  gravity  is  taken  into  account,  the  ball 
will  fall  vertically. 

6.  In  abstract  numbers  the  unit  is  absolute,  hence 
the  supposition  that  6  is  8,  (i.  e.  that  6  is  not  6)  is 
impossible,  and  from  such  a  conditional  premise  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.     Again  putting  aside  this 
difficulty,  the  problem  is  indeterminable,  for  by  the 
law  of  the  conversion  of  an  arithmetical  equivalence, 
if  6  be  8  then  8  will   be   6,    and   thus   every  other 
number  (11  included)  is  undeterminable.     The  com- 
monly proposed  solution  by  proportion  is  really  that 
of  a  very  different  problem,  which  in  its  most  gen- 
eral form  may  be  thus  stated  :  If  6  a  — units  equal  8 
b — units,  how    many   b — units    will   equal  11  a — 
units  ?     Mr.  Alex.  Stuart,  of  Caradoc,  was  the  only 
contributor  who  noticed  the  failure  of  the  problem 
to  fulfil  both  the  conditions  of  such  a  question. 

8.  No  correspondent  has  caught  the  full  meaning 
of  this  query.  It  was  proposed  with  the  view  to 
call  attention  to  two  subjects  :  The  equivalence  of 
forms  grammatically  distinct,  and  the  verbal  identity 
of  orally  distinct  sentences.  The  former  subject, 
under  the  name  Changes  of  Construction,  is  slightly 
touched  upon  in  our  common  grammars,    the  latter 
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silently  passed  over.  Let  our  contributors  compare 
with  the  proposed  proverb,  "Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child." 

9.  A  train  of  thought  respecting  the  mummy,  its 
condition,  appearance,  and  history  has  been  passing 
through  the  author's  mind,  and  the  first  thought 
given  expression  to,  viz.,  "Thou  hast  walked 
about,"  is  connected  by  and  to  the  preceding 
thoughts  ;  and  therefore  is  a  conjunction.  Alex. 
Stuart. 

And  is  a  rhetorical  conjunction,  as  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Stuart,  used  to  throw  the  reader 
into  the  position  of  a  listener  to  a  soliloquy,  which 
in  itself  assumes  the  form  of  an  address. 

10.  After  adverbialized  quasi-comparatives. 
When  the  adverb  has  lost  its  adverbial  force  the 
article  precedes  the  adjective,  as  it  did  in  all 
cases  in  Early  English.  We  cannot  now  say  with 
Chaucer,  '  He  hath  overgreat  a  wit,'  or  with  Shake- 
speare,  '  What  poor  an  instrument.' 

11.  Prince  John  addresses  Locksley  in  the  second 
person  singular,  then  the  language  of  inferiority  or 
contempt,  while  Locksley  addresses  Prince  John  in 
the  second  person  plural,  at  that]  time  used 
towards  equals  or  superiors.     Ed.  Rowland. 

In  proof  of  this  compare  many  passages  in 
Shakespeare,  but  especially  the  advice  given 
Aguecheek  about  to  write  a  challenge.  "If  thou 
thouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss." 
Twelfth  Night  iii.  2.  48.  For  an  examination  of 
the  use  of  thou  and  you  see  the  preface  to  Rev. 
H.  H.  Skeat's  edition  of  William  of  Palerne. 

Sith  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
eith,  which  meant  late  or  later,  and  was  used  for 
sith-than,  meaning  after  that.  In  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  metaphorically  used  for  because.  The 
word  frequently  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  both 
meanings  in  Hamlet  ii.  2.  6  and  12.  The  word  has 
no  connection  with  seeing-that. 

Home  Tooke,  who  had  but  a  superficial  know- 
edge  of  the  Saxon  and  kindred  tongues,  derived 
an  from  the  imperative  of  annan  to  grant,  and  he 
has  ever  since  been  servilely  followed  by  our 
Spelling-Book  compilers,  who  had  not  his  excuse 
of  a  hobby  to  ride.     An  is  simply  the  short  form  of 


and  (old  Swedish  aen)  which  in  Early  English  had 
the  meanings  and,  if,  even,  also,  and  that  too. 
Chaucer  almost  always  used  and,  not  an,  so  did 
Shakespeare,  as  proved  by  the  Folio.  An  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  the  printers'  abbreviation. 

13.  Either  1494  or  1497.  The  authority  for  the 
former  date  is  veiy  strong.  Can  "any  of  our 
readers  give  the  original  authority  for  the  latter 
date? 

14.  If  1494,  Cape  Breton  (not  known  to  be  an 
island  ;)  if  1497,  Labrador  or  Newfoundland. 

PROBLEMS  AND   QUERIES. 

29.  "  And  the  Fox  stands  crowned  mourner  by 
the  Eagle's  hero-clay."  Fifth  Reader,  p.  28S.  Who 
is  meant  by  the  Fox  and  whence  the  name  ?  Ditto 
Eagle?    Jaqueline  Fortune. 

30.  Is  the  answer  to  Quest.  7  p.  143,  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  correct  ?    Do. 

31.  "But   what   strange   art,    what   magic   can 

dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to   change   its  native 
woes  ? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than 
we  !" 

(a.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  dispose 

(b)  What  place  does  the  phrase  willing  from  our- 
selves occupy  in  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  to 
which  it  belongs?  Robert  Cochrane,  Era- 
mosa. 

young  teachers'  queries, 

1.  My  Inspector,  on  his  last  visit,  after  examin- 
ing one  of  the  classes,  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Teach  this  class  in  your  usual  way  how  to  study 
the  lesson  you  purposed  setting  it  to-day."  (Subject, 
Geography.)  Will  some  of  your  readers  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  model  lesson  ?     McGillivray. 

2.  I  have  some  thirty  children  in  the  First  Book, 
how  can  I  keep  them  busy  ?        Lobo. 

3.  I  would  like  to  get  some  hints  on  how  best 
to  use  a  black-board.       R.  T.,  London. 

4.  How  shall  I  begin  to  teach  Geometry  ?  S.  F. 
M. 
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To  Contributors. — The  poem,  "To  a  Child 
Sleeping  in  School,"  will  appear  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 

Georgetown  Academy.— We  would  direct 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  excellent  edu- 
cational institution,  on  the  second  page  of  cover. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  for  Teachers,  Matriculants 
&c,  as  well  as  for  those  wanting  a  good  business 
training.  We  are  also  happy  to  say  that  the  very 
efficient  Principals,  Messrs.  Tait  &  Campbell  have 
kindly  consented  to  become  contributors  to  the  On- 
tario  Teacher. 

Teacher's  Desk. — We  are  much  gratified  with 
the  interest  taken  in  this  department  of  the  Teach- 
er. We  solicit  answers  to  problems  and  queries, 
and,  when  correct,  they  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Glashan  has  opened  a  department  for  "Young 
Teachers'  Queries,"  and  we  hope  to  receive  contri- 
butions in  reply  to  the  practical  and  useful  questions 
there  given.  We  aim,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
our  journal  of  practical  value  to  teachers,  and  they 
can  themselves  greatly  aid  us  in  accomplishing  so 
desirable  an  object. 

School  of  Telegraphy. — We  would  direct 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  others  interested 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Hamilton  School  of  Tel- 
egraphy, on  the  second  page  of  cover.  Mr.  Givin, 
the  Principal,  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  as  a 
practical  operator,  and  has  excellent  testimonials 
from  H.  P.  Dwight,  Superintendent  Montreal  Tel- 
egraph Company,  and  others.     Mr.  W.    K.   Muir, 


General  Superintendent  Great  Western  Railway, 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Givin  is  held,  states  that  in  engaging  operators  the 
Company  will  give  the  preference  to  those  who 
graduate  in  the  Hamilton  School  of  Telegraphy, 
over  all  others. 

The  Normal  School. — We  regret  to  notice  in 
the  Toronto  Press  serious  charges  of  incompetency 
preferred  against  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School — Dr.  Davis.  Although  the  force  of  the 
charge  may  be  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  by  a  discharged  student,  yet  from  infor- 
mation that  has  reached  us  recently,  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  the  public  interest,  to  admit  the  possibili- 
ties of  its  correctness.  Our  own  personal  con- 
nections with  Dr.  Davis  were  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  us  to  join  in  denouncing  his  conduct  as  a 
Teacher.  True,  we  never  entertained  the  idea  that 
he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  he  now 
holds.  On  the  contrary  we  often  regretted  the  ex- 
hibition of  those  very  weaknesses  which  are  now  re- 
ported so  flagrant,  yet  as  Second  Master,  he  was 
not  in  the  position  to  indulge  his  temper  nor  destroy 
the  comfort  of  the  students  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
his  present  position.  We  trust  a  full  examination 
of  the  case  will  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  while  doing  justice  to  Dr. 
Davis,  the  greatest  possible  care  will  be  exercised  in 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  only  Institution  in  the 
Province  to  which  we  can  at  present  look  for  that 
training  so  essential  to  our  educational  interests. 
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In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  our  new  publication  receives  a 
very  complimentary  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  that  periodical.  We  are  told  that 
"the  mechanical  execution  of  the  Teacher 
is  very  good,  and  the  literary  character  of  the 
matter  of  a  high  order."  "We  acknowledge 
gracefully  the  friendly  tone  in  which  our 
humble  efforts  are  regarded,  and  trust  no 
future  issue  of  our  periodical  will  lead  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  to 
change  his  estimate  of  its  excellence. 

But  while  thus  gratefully  acknowledging 
his  approval  of  the  Teacher  as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  great  work  of  education,  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  teaches  strange  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Public  School  Inspectors,  which  we  propose 
briefly  to  notice. 

In  introducing  the  subject  which  constitutes 
the  major  part  of  the  article  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer,  we  are  told  that  "  It  has  not 
been  the  practice  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion to  discuss  personal  or  theoretical  ques- 
tions as  to  School  Law,  further  than  to 
expound  and  justify  the  law  and  its  adminis- 


tration when  necessary."  Taking  this  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  Journal  has  been 
conducted,  what  follows  ?  Simply  that 
whether  the  law  is  right  or  wrong,  whether 
its  administration  is  good  or  bad,  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  would  rush  to  the  rescue 
and  "  justify"  it.  He  distinctly  states  this  to 
be  his  business  "when  necessary,"  and  that 
it  has  often  been  necessary,  the  debates  in 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  the 
criticisms  in  the  public  journals,  fully  shew. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  a  Public  Press 
at  all,  Educational,  Religious,  or  any  other, 
if  not  to  discuss  both  theory  and  practice  of 
the  matters  within  its  own  particular  pro- 
vince ?  Are  we  to  have  the  anomaly  of  the 
only  educational  journal  in  Ontario  up  to 
January  last — a  journal  that  costs  us  nearly 
$3,000  per  annum — dumb  as  to  all  theoreti- 
cal questions  of  School  Law,  afraid  to  utter 
an  opinion,  to  breathe  a  sentiment,  except 
what  has  first  been  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture through  the  Chief  Superintendent  ?  Or 
does  the  Government  of  this  Province  know 
so  little  of  school  legislation,  that  they 
must  actually  engage  an  Editor  and  publish 
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an  organ  in  order  to  do  battie  for  them 
from  year  to  year,  fight  down  all  opposition, 
and,  Leonidas-like,  guard  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  ruthless  Persian  ?  We 
say  unhesitatingly,  if  this  is  the  object  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  that  it  has  served  its 
time  and  is  no  longer  required.  The  people 
of  Ontario  demand  free,  full,  and  fair  discus- 
sion, and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  school 
system  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  bold  and 
candid  criticism,  any  more  than  our  system 
of  jurisprudence,  municipal  institutions,  or 
any  other  department  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

But  if  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation wishes  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
position  of  the  paper  which  he  edits,  and 
Our  position,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  consider 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties. 
His  organ  is  sustained  out  of  the  public 
Treasury ;  his  salary  comes  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  trade  that  editors 
reflect  the  opinions  of  proprietors.  Govern- 
ment being  the  proprietor,  it  must  follow 
that  the  Journal  of  Education  must  think 
and  speak,  or  speak  at  least,  as  the  Govern- 
ment. Here  then  is  the  secret  of  its  weak- 
ness. It  is  not  an  independent  medium  of 
thought.  Its  editor  is  not  an  independent 
thinker.  He  dare  not  speak  his  sentiments 
if  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
his  proprietors.  He  is  virtually  a  bondslave, 
and  his  usefulness  editorially  a  myth. 

In  discussing  the  duties  of  Public  School 
Inspectors,  reference  is  made  to  the  course 
pursued  heretofore  by  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent, who  always  gave  his  suggestions  to 
the  Government  before  submitting  them  in 
any  way  to  the  public.  It  is  also  stated, 
rather  inferentially  than  otherwise,  that 
Public  School  Inspectors  should  first  make 
their  views  known  to  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent, he  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Gov- 
ernment for  legislation,  and  thus  by  a 
course  of  dignified  circumlocution  the  public 
would  get  the  benefit  of  his  ideas.  This 
sage  editor  remarks  "  If  each  County  School 


Inspector  becomes  a  school  law  politician, 
instead  of  concentrating  himself  upon  his 
appropriate  functions  of  school  law  adminis- 
tration and  school  visitor,  the  influence  of 
the  office  and  its  incumbent  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  as  will  the  efficiency  of  the  law  in 
many  instances,  and  the  school  system  in 
the  end  will  be  a  rope  of  sand."  Then  a 
Public  School  Inspector  must  not  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  or  if  he  has  he  must 
shut  it  up  until  he  is  informed  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  government.  What  a 
happy  man  he  must  be  !  Muzzled,  gagged, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  the  bondslave  of  the 
powers  that  be,  the  galley  slave,  so  far  as 
free  thought  is  concerned,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  the  automaton  of  a  depart- 
ment which  is  but  itself  the  servant  of  the 
public.  We  venture  to  say,  if  this  is  the 
position  of  sublime  humiliation  to  which  a 
man  must  submit  that  he  might  occupy  the 
position  of  School  Inspector,  then  is  he 
of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  "  School 
Inspectors  must  not  publicly  intermeddle 
with  questions  of  school  polity  and  legisla- 
tion." Why?  They  get  a  salary  not  in  excess 
of  that  earned  by  many  teachers,  who  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  say  what  they  please,  but 
they,  because  they  have  been  appointed  by 
a  County  Council  to  do  a  certain  duty,  must 
not  intermeddle  with  school  polity  and 
legislation.  Does  the  law  prescribe  this  in- 
terference ?  Did  the  Legislature  of  On- 
tario when  it  passed  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  187 1,  impose  any  such  re- 
straint ?  If  not,  we  want  to  know  who  is 
this  "  Daniel  come  to  judgment "  that  is 
wiser  than  the  whole  Legislature  of  a 
Province  ? 

"  If  instead  of  seeking  to  disparage  school  books 
or  public  bodies  by  attacks  and  criticisms,  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  office  and  sub- 
mit  the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience 
as  suggestions  to  those  who  hare  to  do  with  such 
matters,  they  will  find  their  opinions  more  likely  to 
be  well  considered  and  acted  upon,  and  the  interest! 
of  the  school  system  much  more  advanced,  than  if 
they  assume  the  offices  of  judges  and  assailants  of 
others  in  the  same  work.  There  are  writers 
enough  to  discuss  all  parts  of  a  school  system,  as 
well  as  other  systems,  besides  the   administrators  ©f 
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it  joining  in  to  pick  it  to  pieces  in  order  to  try  and 
put  it  better  together  again  ;  and  there  is  ample 
range  of  topics  of  school  ethics  and  practice  and 
literature  and  intelligence  for  pages  of  any  periodi- 
cal, without  trespassing  upon  the  debatable  ground 
of  school  politics." 

Here  the  law  is  still  further  expounded. 
"  Must  not  disparage  school  books  or  pub- 
lic bodies."  "  Must  confine  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  their  office."  "  Must  not  as- 
sume the  office  of  judges."  "Must  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  debatable  ground  of  school 
politics."  Well,  we  admit  this  is  reading 
Inspectors  a  lecture  with  more  than  ordin- 
ary insolence.  Who  has  constituted  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  a  judge 
of  the  duties  of  Inspectors?  Is  he  con- 
fining himself  to  the  course  ordinarily  pur- 
sued by  his  paper  not  to  discuss  personal  or 
theoretical  questions  of  law,  or  is  he  bold 
enough  in  this  particular  instance  to  ven- 
ture forth  the  champion  of  Jacobin  tyranny 
and  say,  "  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
Public  Schools  as  sanctioned  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  as  embodied  in  the 
School  Act,  you  must  justify  and  sustain 
whether  you  believe  it  to  be  right  or  not, 
and  you  are  not  to  venture  an  opinion  on 
these  matters,  nor  to  give  your  ideas  in  any 
way  to  the  public,  except  through  the  proper 
official  channel." 

We  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  notice 
the  inuendo  contained  in  the  remark,  "  that 
Public  School  Inspectors  are  not  likely  to 
be  a  unit  on  any  question  beyond  that  of 
salary,  any  hnore  than  others."  Well, 
speaking  from  experience,  it  is  admitted 
that  like  others,  School  Inspectors  agree  in 
regard  to  salary — that  is  they  agree  to  take 
all  they  can  get.  We  only  trust  they  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  how 
they  get  it. 

Referring  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher,  it  is  said  "  that  the 
doubt  or  the  expectation  of  the  non  con- 
tinuance of  the  Journal  of  Education  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it."  We 
can  assure  the  Editor,  who    seems  so  very 


jealous  of  our  rivalry,  that  the  existence  of 
the  Journal  of  Education  is  to  us  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  indifference.  As  an  "  auxil- 
iary "  in  the  cause  of  education  it  may  be 
worth  something,  but  we  believe  it  is  dear 
at  the  price  paid.  As  a  rival  we  care  no- 
thing for  its  opposition,  or  its  assistance. 
We  believe  the  Teachers  of  the  Province 
would  rather  pay  for  a  live,  practical  and 
progressive  paper,  than  take  a  stale,  irregu- 
lar and  subservient  journal  for  nothing.  On 
what  business  principles  it  is  conducted  we 
know  not.  One  month  we  have  a  rehash 
of  the  Reports  of  gubernatorial  visits  to 
different  cities,  copied  from  the  daily 
papers  ;  again  we  have  a  draft  of  a  School 
Bill  that  has  been  withdrawn  a  month  or 
more  before  it  reaches  the  public  through 
the  Journal.  The  October  No.  appears  in 
December,  and  the  April  No.  appears  in 
June.  And  what  with  its  fluctuations  and 
irregularities,  it  is  certainly  neither  a  model 
for  imitation  nor  a  rival  to  be  feared.  True,  it 
has  alittle  more  editorial  soul  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Teacher,  but  certainly  not 
enough,  if  it  depended  on  the  public  sup- 
port, to  sustain  its  existence  one  month. 

Again,  complaint  is  made  that  "no  intima- 
tion was  given  at  the  recent  (?)  Conference 
of  Inspectors  in  Toronto,  of  the  new  antag- 
onistic agent  to  be  employed  against  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."  Now  we 
most  emphatically  repel  the  insinuation  con- 
tained in  the  above  quotation.  We  chal- 
lenge the  Editor  of  the  Journal  to  shew  by 
word  or  line  from  the  Teacher,  fairly  con- 
strued, that  it  was  or  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  per  se.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  will  not 
criticize  the  acts  of  the  Council.  Neither 
do  we  say  that  we  will  not  dissent  from 
some  of  its  conclusions.  If  this  is  antagon- 
ism then  are  we  antagonists — then  is  every 
free  and  independent  thinking  man  an  an- 
tagonist— then  is  the  minority  (if  there 
ever  is  such)  at  its  deliberations.  To 
construe  free,  fair  and  fearless  criticism  into 
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antagonism,  is  not  only   grossly   unjust   in 
itself,  but  a  palpable  absurdity  in  fact. 

Moreover,  are  we  to  regard   the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  with   such   reverence 
that  a  word  of  criticism  must  not  be  ut- 
tered regarding  its  doings,  nor  a   breath   of 
opposition  expressed  against  it?     Who  is 
this  Council — this  educational   Inquisition 
against  whom  no  man  and  no  journal    may 
raise  the  voice  ?     Who  would,   in  this  free 
and  enlightened  age,  constitute  themselves 
a  Board  for  the  transaction  of  public   busi- 
ness, and  then  through  the   columns  of  a 
public  organ,  sustained  for  the  free  and  full 
discussion    of    educational  matters  at  the 
public  expense,  tell  us  that  we  are  antagon- 
istic— that  we  want  to  pick  the  school  sys- 
tem to  pieces — that  we  are   assailants — be- 
cause we  dare  give  utterance  to   our   senti- 
ments   freely,  and   decline    to   accept   the 
ipse  dixit  of  the    editor   of  the    Journal} 
Could  the  Star   Chamber  of  mediaeval  de- 
spotism   outrage    the    tendencies    of    the 
times  more  flagrantly  than  is  done  by  the 
doctrine    thus     enunciated  ?     Burke    said, 
"  Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons, 
give  them  a   venal    House   of  Lords,   give 
them  a  truckling  prince,  but  give  me  a  free 
press  and  I  defy  them  to  encroach  for  one 
hour  on   the   liberties    of  England."     But 
this    Editor — the    people's    Editor— would 
even  muzzle  the  Press— or  would  try  to  ex- 
cite hostility  to  a  new  enterprise  because  it 
possessed    the    element    of  independence, 
without  which  the  publfc  press  of  any  kind 
would  be  the  reverse  of  what  Scripture  en- 
joins as  magisterial  duty — a  "praise  to    evil 
doers  and  a  terror  to   them  who   do   well.'' 
All  we  have  to  say  is,  "  Heaven  forbid  it  in 
this  Canada  of  ours." 

"  But  nothing  was  intimated  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Inspectors  about  this  new  agent." 
Intimated  to  whom  ?  It  certainly  was  to 
the  Inspectors,  and  that  long  before  Janu- 
ary. Our  Prospectus  was  issued  in  No- 
vember, and  most  journals  in  the  Province, 
as  well  as  every  Inspector,  received  a  copy. 


We  had  received  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment from  leading  educationists  before  a 
single  No.  of  the  Teacher  was  issued,  and 
the  public  to  whom  such  enterprises  should 
be  intimated,  was  prepared  to  welcome  our 
advent. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  we  did 
not  intimate  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal that  we  were  about  entering  upon  a 
new  project.  If  such  is  the  case  we  are 
willing  to  cry  peceavi  !  We  should  not  have 
neglected  so  important  a  character,  nor  so 
influential  a  journal.  But  we  trust  to  sur- 
vive our  negligence.  And  it  may  be  that 
even  without  the  benediction  of  the  only 
educational  journal  in  the  Province,  the 
Ontario  Teacher  may  be  flourishing  in 
perennial  vigor  when  the  Journal  will  be 
laid  upon  the  shelf  of  the  curiosity  hunter  of 
the  next  generation. 

It  is  still  maintained  that  the  Journal  of 
Education  is  a  medium  of  "  intercommuni- 
cation" between  teachers.  Well,  perhaps 
so;  certainly  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  has 
now  reached  its  26th  vol.  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  Ontario  Teacher  has  already 
secured — even  omitting  what  is  promised — 
more  of  the  educational  talent  of  the  pro- 
fession than  any  fifty  numbers  of  the  Jour- 
nal that  have  ever  yet  appeared.  No  doubt 
certain  communications  would  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  the  editor,  and  would  be  duly 
published.  But  they  must  be  of  a  cei-tam 
kind.  Well,  this  is  right.  The  editor  must 
be  judge.  And  that  the  profession  values 
the  privilege  very  highly,  is  evident  from 
the  extensive  character  of  the  correspon- 
dence, a  correspondence  which,  limited  as 
it  is,  might  be  said  to  constitute  the  only 
redeeming  feature  of  the  'periodical  for 
many  years. 

That  the  Journal  has  been  "  practical  " 
the  Editor  wishes  its  readers  to  refer  to  its 
columns  and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  re- 
fer to  the  Teacher.  We  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  proof,  and  leave  the  verdict  in 
the  hands  of  a  discriminating  public. 
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We  had  hoped  that  nothing  would  have 
arisen  to  require  us  to  speak  thus  plainly  of 
a  journal  that  might  have  been  at  one  time 
a  very  useful  periodical  ;  but  the  charges 
made  against  the  Teacher,  as  well   as    the 


unreasonable  lecture  read  to  Inspectors,  has 
compelled  us,  in  self  defence,  to  open  a 
discussion  which  may  close  we  care  not 
when. 


ATTEMPTING  TOO  MUCH. 


"  Do  you  not  attempt  too  much  in  your 
Programme  of  Studies  for  Public  Schools  ?'' 
This  is  a  question  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly asked  of  late,  and  which  we  are  bound  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Our  Public 
Schools  are  not  High  Schools.  Their  de- 
sign is  simply  elementary.  To  aim  at  any- 
thing more  is  to  destroy  them  altogether. 
We  are  aware  that  hitherto  there  seemed 
to  be  the  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  High 
Schools,  of  making  our  Public  Schools 
something  more  than  elementary,  but  if 
this  necessity  at  all  existed  it  has  ceased 
now.  The  increase  ol  High  Schools,  the 
material  prosperity  of  our  people,  and  the 
facilities  for  establishing  additional  High 
Schools,  render  nugatory  any  necessity  of 
this  kind  that  may  have  previously  existed. 

Coming  down  to  the  design  of  our  Pub- 
lic School  system,  we  find  that  what  it 
is  really  expected  to  accomplish  is  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  facilities  for  acquiring  the 
first  elements  of  education.  The  child  who 
has  yet  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C,'s  is  supposed 
to  be  sent  there.  There  he  is  to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Figures,  Geography,  and  such 
other  branches  as  would  give  him  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  he  might 
press  his  enquiries  further,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  world  around  him. 
He  is  not  expected,  however,  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  so  useful  in  after  life  in  our 
Public  Schools,  as  much  as  he  is  expected 
to  possess  himself  of  the  keys  by  which 


those  stores  of  knowledge  might  be  opened. 
The  course  is  merely  a  preparatory  one — a 
system  of  training  by  which  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  observe,  and  to  examine,  and  to 
store  up  only  that  which  is  necessary  as  the 
basis  of  further  study. 

Setting  out  with  this  idea,  Ave  are  to  con- 
fine our  Public  Schools  to  those  subjects 
indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  learning  in  other  and  more  advanced  ed- 
ucational institutions.  We  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  but  laying  the  foundation,  and 
that  to  attempt  to  erect  a  superstructure 
would  be  a  useless  waste  of  labor  and  time. 
To  lay  this  foundation  well  should  be  our 
sole  aim. 

Looking  at  our  Public  Schools  as  they 
are  now  conducted  it  is  evident  we  are  at- 
tempting far  more  than  mere  elementary 
work.  Indeed,  could  the  "  Programme  of 
Studies,  "  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  be  fully  carried  out,  our 
Public  Schools  might  almost  be  called  Col- 
leges, so  comprehensive  is  the  course  and  so 
varied  are  the  subjects  which  it  embraces. 
Besides  the  ordinary  rudimentary  branches, 
such  as  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic, 
Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Com- 
position, we  have  Ancient,  Modem,  Cana- 
dian and  English  History,  Christian  Morals, 
Civil  Government,  Human  Physiology, 
Natural  History,  Natural  Physiology,  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration  and  Book 
Keening.     Here  we  have  a  curriculum  for- 
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midable  enough  surely  for  a  High  School, 
but  far  beyond  what  can  be  faithfully  at- 
tended to  by  the  most  gifted  teacher  in  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal  in  any  Public 
School. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  ever  expecting 
one  Teacher  to  teach  all  the  branches  in 
the  "  Programme  of  Studies  "  properly,  let 
us  suppose  an  ordinary  school  of  fifty 
pupils  whose  advancement  entitles  them  to 
use  the  five  Readers  prescribed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction.  The  following 
will  then  shew  the  number  of  classes  in  the 
whole  school  as  well  as  the  lowest  possible 
number  in  each  subject : — 

Reading,  8  classes. 

Spelling,  8  classes. 

Arithmetic,  8  classes. 

Writing,  8  classes. 

Grammar,  5  classes. 

Object  Lessons,  4  classes. 

Composition,  5  classes. 

Geography,  8  classes. 

Drawing,  8  classes. 

Music,  1  class. 

Ancient  History,  2  classes. 

Modern  History,  1   class. 

Canadian  History,  2  classes. 

English  History,  3  classes. 

Christian  Morals,  1  class. 

Civil  Government,  2  classes. 

Human  Physiology,  1  class. 

Natural  History.  1  class. 

Natural  Physiology,  2  classes. 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Agriculture, 

Algebra,  2  classes. 

Geometry,  2  classes. 

Mensuration,  2  classes. 

Book  Keeping,  2  classes. 

Domestic  Economy,  2  classes. 

This  gives  a  total  of  ninety-seven  classes, 
to  be  taught  by  one  teacher,  in  the  short 
time  of  six  hours  each  day.  Now  we  care 
not  what  division  the  teacher  may  make  of 
his  time,  or  how  hard  he  may  work,  or  how 


3  classes. 
3  classes. 
3  classes. 


gifted  he  may  be,  we  say  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  justice  to  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. More,  we  say  it  is  unreasonable  to 
ask  a  teacher  to  undertake  such  an  amount 
of  work,  and  be  expected  to  do  it  well. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  a  Teach- 
er to  impart  as  well  as  of  pupils  to  receive. 
And  when  that  limit  is  exceeded  in  either 
case  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
must  ensue.  Education  does  not  consist 
in  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  the  at- 
tention may  have  been  called.  Indeed  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  too  great  a 
variety  weakens  and  dissipates  the  mind, 
and  defeats  the  primary  object  of  education 
altogether.  This  must  inevitably  be  the 
case  where  variety  without  thoroughness 
prevails. 

In  laying  out  a  "  Programme  of  Studies  " 
for  Public  Schools,  the  question  might  be 
asked,  "  If  you  set  aside  the  present  what 
would  you  substitute  ?"  This  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  present  programme 
simply  attempts  too  much.  It  certainly  is 
desirable  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  possess  some  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  which  it  contains,  but  as  we  believe 
this  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
Public  School  we  would  not  damage  their 
chances  to  obtain  more  important  knowledge 
by  diverting  their  attention  towards  too 
great  a  variety  of  subjects.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  in  the  majority 
of  schools  there  is  ample  room  yet  for  rudi- 
mentary work,  that  even  in  Reading  and 
Arithmetic  there  is  much  that  they  ought  to 
know  of  which  they  are  yet  ignorant,  and 
that  until  they  have  made  more  substantial 
progress  in  these  branches,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  them,  nor  to  society,  that  their 
energies  should  be  wasted  in  grappling  with 
subjects  of  secondary  importance.  How 
many  pupils  in  our  schools  can  read  an  or- 
dinary paragraph  in  prose  with  proper  tone 
and  emphasis  ?  How  many  of  our  Fourth 
Form  readers  can  give  a  common  sense  ex- 
planation of  all   the  words   in  the  Second 
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Reader?  How  many  of  them  can  write 
the  simplest  "  Composition "  grammati- 
cally ?  or  solve  some  practical  Arithmetical 
Problem  ?  We  have  no  doubt  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  can  do  a  great  amount  of 
book-work,  and  can  with  wonderful  facility 
rattle  through  whole  pages  of  grammatical 
definitions  or  historical  dates.  But  what 
of  it  after  it  is  done  ?  Is  it  almost,  if  not 
altogether  useless,  or  worse?  What  our 
Public  Schools  require  is  not  variety  but 


thoroughness.  Did  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  issue  a  decree  that  for  the  next 
year  there  should  be  no  subjects  taught  in 
our  schools  but  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  Composition,  we  believe  the  result  in 
the  end  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  both 
to  the  scholar  and  the  public,  than  that 
"  Programme "  which  prescribes  far  more 
than  lies  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man 
properly  to  accomplish. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  "VISITING  DAY." 


BY   WILL.  HARRY   GANE. 


What  morning  could  be  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  spring  morning  for  a  visiting  day, 
when  all  nature  shines  gloriously  beautiful. 
The  trees  clothed  in  their  gorgeous  emerald 
robes  with  ever  and  anon  bunches  of  white 
blossoms  peeping  through  the  envelope  of 
leaves.  The  wayside  strewn  with  flowers  as 
beautiful  as  the  gold  tints  before  sunset, 
while  the  birds  warble  snatches  of  songs  as 
soft  as  the  dreaming  of  angels.  The  wavy 
haze  which  surrounds  the  early  morn  breaks 
away,  and  the  full  glory  of  the  day  is  upon 
us.  O,  how  grand,  and  delicious  and 
dreamy — it  acts  like  some  invisible  agent 
to  draw  our  thoughts  from  Nature  to  Na- 
ture's Architect ! 

On  just  such  a  morning,  equally  beauti- 
ful, we  set  out  on  our  tour  of  inspection  and 
pleasure.  What  a  grand  drive  we  had ! 
Along  the  verdant  highway,  with  great  roll- 
ing fields  on  either  side,  hillsides  crowned 
with  forests,  cottages  mantled  wi|h  ivy, 
brooklets,  whose  banks  were  fretted  with 
myriads  of  flowers  ;  over  bridges  underneath 
which  the  bounding  stream  hied  merrily  on, 
in  which  the  finny  tribe  sported  as  though 
no  great  winged  angel  called  care  haunted 
humanity. 

So  we  arrived  at  our  destination — a  beau- 


tiful rural  school  house  peeping  out  from  a 
forest  of  shade  trees — surrounded  by  a  spa- 
cious play  ground  on  which  were  lying  bats, 
balls,  and  the  usual  requisites  for  healthy, 
invigorating  exercise.  In  answer  to  our 
gentle  tap  on  the  open  door,  the  smiling  and 
courteous  teacher  greeted  us.  A  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  assured  us  of  our  wel- 
come. What  a  secret  there  is  in  hand- 
shaking. 

What  a  grand  school  room  we  were  usher- 
ed into  !  Ventilation  so  perfect  and  com- 
plete that  .the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
refreshing  instead  of  defreshing.  It  is  a 
very  great  pity  that  some  teachers  under- 
value this  great  necessity  so  much  as  they 
do  !  And  such  a  band  of  happy,  fresh  faces 
greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  main  door  of 
the  building.  The  children  were  facing  the 
entrance,  much  the  better  way,  and  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  old  plan  of  placing 
the  seats  the  other  way.  It  is  annoying  to 
a  teacher  to  have  his  pupils  turn  around 
and  gaze  at  everyone  who  enters.  But 
human  nature  is  human  nature. 

Our  entrance  did  not  in  the  least  discom- 
pose the  teacher — he  was  perfectly  at  home 
and  continued  his  work,  chatting  pleasantly 
all  the  while. 
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We  listened  to  the  recitation  of  the  seve- 
ral classes  with  much  pleasure,  and  noted 
the  interest  every  pupil  manifested  in  his 
work— no  inactivity  or  drowsiness  in  the 
class,  but  life  and  energy.  We  heard  no 
thundering  voice  from  the  teacher  command- 
ing order-  no  stamping  of  feet  or  crashing 
of  rulers  on  the  desk.  The  teacher  was 
orderly  himself— that  was  the  secret  of  his 
excellent  government ! 

Then  came  intermission,  with  brightening 
of  faces,  closing  of  books,  and  usual  com- 
motion. 

"  You  must  excuse  me  to-day  boys,"  said 
the  teacher  to  a  group  of  boys  who  were 
evidently  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  join 
them  in  a  little  game  of  ball. 

"  I  usually  join  the  little  folks  !"  he  said, 
by  way  of  explanation.  We  heartily  con- 
curred with  him. 

We  listened  to  several  classes  after  the 
recess,  and  were  as  much  delighted  as  we 
had  been  before.  The  geography  class  was 
a  speciality.  One  little  bright-eyed  girl 
drew  the  outlines  of  the  Dominion  on  the 
blackboard  very  cleverly,  with  naught  but  a 
crayon  of  chalk,  and  the  shadowy  outlines 
looming  up  before  her,  the  result  of  a  lesson 
properly  and  carefully  studied. 

But  the  shadowy  hand  on  the  dial  plate, 
and  the  tingling  of  the  bell  showed  us  that 
our  very  pleasant  half-day  was  concluded. 

We  thought  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be 
one  of  such  a  happy  family,  to  be  an  elder 
brother,  a  counsellor,  and  a  fountain  from 
which  the  young  are  to  draw  their  draught 
of  knowledge.  Why  not  every  school  in 
our  fair  Dominion  be  like  unto  this — there 
would  be  less  little  heartaches,  and  more 
happy  hearts  and  smiling  faces  ! 

On  the  road  again — with  trees,  flowers 
and  the  music  of  birds  to  engage  our 
thoughts.  We  have  another  grand  drive  of 
nearly  ten  miles  through  a  lovely  district  of 
country.  Eut  our  journey  is  soon  accom- 
plished.    The  outlines  of  a  noble  building, 


and  the  voices  of  children,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  we  are  near  our  final  halt. 

While  the  house  is  a  good  one  the  grounds 
are  by  far  too  small — quite  a  common 
defect  in  our  rural  sections. 

Not  observing  the  teacher  enjoying  his 
intermission  with  the  children  we  repair  to 
the  house.  And  how  do  you  suppose  we 
found  him  engaged  ?  Why,  in  hearing  a  class 
of  little  fellows  recite  a  lesson  in  grammar 
that  they  had  failed  to  recite  at  the  proper 
time,  simply  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  learn  it.  We  thought  it  almost  rob- 
bery. They  were  being  robbed  of  fresh 
air,  exercise,  happiness  and  sunshine. 

The  whole  group  came  pouring  in  helter- 
skelter,  something  after  Indian  fashion  for 
some  were  certainly  a  long  way  behind  the 
rest.  We  do  not  think  the  teacher  prohibit- 
ed whispering,  for  ever  and  anon  he  would 
call  out  in  sonorous  tones  for  less  noise. 

We  listened  to  several  classes  recite,  some 
very  well,  but  as  a  general  thing  there  was 
no  interest  in  the  work,  it  seemed  rather  a 
hard  task  than  a  pleasant  duty.  The  teacher 
made  very  few  comments  on  the  lesson,  and 
not  once  required  a  sentence  in  which  errors 
were  made  to  be  re-read.  We  thought  that 
the  teacher  was  not  enough  among  the 
children,  and  did  not  keep  them  sufficiently 
employed  on  their  seats. 

But  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  shortly 
after  four  the  children  were  dismissed  with 
naught  but  the  injunction  to  be  in  time  in 
the  morning. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  the 
teacher  who  was  a  clever  fellow  and  well 
versed  on  all  topics  but  his  own  profession. 
He  said  he  was  sick  of  the  old  every  day 
the  same  life.     We  thought  so  too  ! 

In  our  ride  home  in  the  beautiful  twilight 
we  contrasted  the  two  schools  that  we  had 
visited,  and  thought  of  the  vast  difference 
between  them.  One  teacher  working  with 
his  heart  in  his  work,  the  other  because 
necessity  compelled  him  to.  God  help  us  all 
as  members  of  the  noble  profession,  to  ren- 
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der  those  who  meet  us  day  after  day  hap- 
pier, wiser,  and  better  for  being  with  us. 

So  musing  and  chatting  pleasantly  we 
journeyed  on  homeward  bound,  over  the 
peaceful  country  rendered  doubly  attractive 
by  the  calmness  which  everywhere  reigned. 
Just  as  the  golden  and  crimson  lines  were 
dying  out  of  the  western  sky,  and  the  stars 
beginning  to  peep  through  the  blue,  we 
arrived  at  home,  pausing  a  moment  to 
drink  in  the  glory  of  the  beautiful  night.  A 
song,  rivalling  human  melody  breaks  upon 
our  ears,  which  we  know  to  be  the  last  note 


of  the  bird  of  the  shadowy  hour,  vibrating 
deliciously  through  the  gathering  gloom. 

An  hour  later  we  open  our  study  window 
that  faces  the  eastern  hills  and  with  the 
shadowy  walls  and  turrets  of  the  old  Jerusa- 
lem looming  up  to  our  imagination  we  pray 
God  to  bless  us  in  our  work,  and  to  enable 
us  fully  to  experience  its  great  importance. 
O,  for  wisdom  to  train  the  intellect  and  soul 
for  higher  joys  and  prepare  the  tender 
hearts  for  a  full  participation  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  city  of  which  God  is  the  sun  ! 


TEACHING  CERTIFICATES  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS 


BY.  J.  G.   R.   FINCHAMP,  TEACHER,  LONDON. 


Every  Inspector,  having  charge  of  schools 
in  Rural  Districts,  is  aware  that  a  change  is 
required  in  the  working  of  these  schools. 
Despondent  and  disheartened,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a  time  yet  to  come,  when  he  can 
have  real  and  effective  schools  under  his 
charge.  Doubtless  he  finds  cases  of  indi- 
vidual improvement,  or  improvement  in  in- 
dividual schools,  but  to  take  them  as  a 
means  of  improving  and  properly  educating 
the  yeomanry  and  laborers  of  this  "  Canada 
of  ours,"  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
them  to  be  an  entire  failure.  When  we 
consider  the  inadequacy  of  accommodation, 
the  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  apathy  of 
ratepayers  and  Trustees,  the  want  of  spirit  in 
the  Teacher,  the  overwhelming  work  for  an 
engine  of  defective  powers,  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  all  this.  To  create 
within  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians 
a  desire  for  a  thoroughly  effective  school, 
to  overcome  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
to  make  the  teacher  identify  himself  with 
the  welfare  of  his  section,  requires  not  only 
the  due  performance  of  the  teacher's 
duty  and  a  strict  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  school  act,  but  a  responsible 


and  conscientious  feeling  in  the  teacher's 
mind  that  the  advance  of  a  section  is  an  ad- 
vance in  his  own  worldly  welfare.  To  do 
this  you  must  provide  him  with  a  stimulus 
that  will  spur  on  his  flagging  spirits  and 
cheer  him  in  his  moments  of  despondency. 
We  propose  to  point  out  how  this  may  be 
done. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  first  class  cer- 
tificate holders,  will,  if  possible,  secure  a 
school  in  some  city,  town,  or  incorporated 
village,  in  preference  to  a  school  in  a  rural 
district.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  salaries 
are  higher,  schools  are  graded,  the  parents 
and  guardians  are  more  watchful  and  careful, 
a  regularity  of  attendance  is  easy  to  attain, 
and  he  looks  forward  to  the  the  time  when, 
by  the  means  of  his  present  position,  he 
may  attain  one  yet  higher.  The  natural 
consequence  follows — a  very  large  majority 
of  the  rural  districts  employ  either  second 
or  third  class  teachers,  or  first  class  old 
County  Board.  We  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment reflect  upon  these  useful  and  hard- 
working classes  of  teachers,  for  among  them 
are  often  found  some  of  our  most  efficient 
teadurs.     It  is  also  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
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disputed,  that  literary  attainment  seldom 
accompanies  teaching  power — we  do  not  say 
never — but  it  is  too  often  the  case,  power  of 
imparting  seldom  accompanies  a  high  liter- 
ary attainment.  This  we  impute  to  want 
of  proper  training,  to  which  we  shall  allude 
in  another  paper.  Some  teachers  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  the  first  grade  by  liter- 
ary qualifications  only,  and  resting  on  these 
obtain  a  school  of  an  equal  grade,  and  then 
prove  themselves  entire  failures  when  called 
upon  to  teach  First,  Second  or  Third  Forms. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  young 
teachers,  fresh  from  a  Normal  School.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  often  find  a  second  or 
third  grade  teacher,  diffident  in  advertising 
opinions,  but  really  and  earnestly  a  thorough 
worker.  Being  shut  up  in  the  country,  he  is 
deprived  of  that  assistance  he  requires  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  certificate  of  a  higher 
literary  qualification,  and  being  daunted  by 
the  formidable  array  of  "  requirements," 
sinks  into  despondency,  and  continues  the 
weary  and  profitless  tisk  of  a  country 
school  teacher.  With  proper  vim  his' 
teaching  qualifications  would  place  him 
amongst  the  foremost  of  our  educational 
teachers,  but  being  from  his  isolated  posi- 
tion deprived  of  this,  he  sinks  disheartened 
into  the  arms  of  a  careless,  indifferent 
School  Section.  We  would  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  this  class  of  teachers  may  be 
roused  into  activity,  by  which  he  may  be- 
come identified  with  the  progress  of  both 
pupil  and  section,  by  which  he  will  feel  it 
his  interest  to  search  after  the  absentee  and 
rouse  up  the  indolent,  by  which,  whilst  he 
is  advancing  his  own  future,  he  is  making 
our  Public  Schools  what  they  ought  to  be, 
a  popular  means  of  giving  a  thorough  prac- 
tical education  to  our  brethren  in  the  coun- 
try district. 

Let  every  teacher,  no  matter  what  his 
grade,  be  compelled  to  have  his  qualifica- 
tion certificate  framed  and  and  hung  up  in 
the  school  or  teacher's  room ;  let  the  In- 
spector have  the  power  to  register  on  that 


certificate  the  condition  and  state  of  the 
school  of  the  section,  as  far  as  he  can  ascer- 
tain, of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  teacher, 
and  of  the  order,  attention,  and  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  pupils.  When  this  certificate 
shows  that  it  has  reached  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  marks,  let  the  Inspector  have  also 
the  power  of  issuing  a  teaching  certificate 
of  the  lowest  grade.  The  teacher,  by  dis- 
playing the  same  energy,  and  a  still  further 
improvement,  can  by  the  same  means  work 
up  from  the  low  grade  teaching  certificate 
to  one  of  the  highest  grade.  These  certifi- 
cates can  easily  be  made  to  show  the  teach- 
er's teaching  power,  in  every  branch  of 
study,  and  thus  form  a  splendid  exhibit  for 
a  position  higher  than  the  one  he  holds. 
We  would  have  every  teacher  possess  two 
certificates — the  one  a  qualification  certifi- 
cate empowering  him  to  teach — the  other  a 
teaching  certificate  showing  his  teaching  or 
imparting  powers.  This  plan  would  equal- 
ize what  is  now  an  invidious  distinction 
among  teachers  :  the  holding  of  certificates 
as  the  power  of  training  a  youth,  or  at  least 
be  equal  to  stuffing  with  indigestible  mental 
food.  A  teacher  with  only  a  qualification 
certificate  would  certainly  be  worth  less 
than  one  possessed  of  both  ;  and  if  both 
certificates  should  be  of  the  highest  grade, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  eminently  fitted  for 
an  Inspector  or  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  teacher  with  a  second 
qualification,  but  a  first  teaching  certificate 
would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  raise  his 
"  qualification  "  equal  to  his  teaching  certifi- 
cate. Another  very  important  gain  would 
be  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  In- 
spectors, by  adopting  some  such  plan  as 
this.  It  is  evident  that  his  power  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  newness  of  the 
appointment,  which  is  now  wearing  away, 
always  be  fresh  before  the  teacher.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  partiality,  for  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  Inspectors  are  too  honorable  a 
body  to  warp  their  position  for  their  best 
friends.     The  independent  stand  they  have 
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taken  with  regard  to  the  Educational  De- 
partment is  sufficient  to  prove  their  inde- 
pendence. Whilst  the  city  school  has  been 
pampered  and  quoted,  and  whilst  the  city 
teacher  has  less  to  do  and  does  it  the  more 
effectually,  and  whilst  the  city  child  has  a 
choice  of  graded  school,  the  rural  school  is 
lost  sight  of  like  an  ungainly  child  ;  it  is 
pushed  out  of  sight  so  that  its  more  sightly 
brother  may  be  seen  as  a  specimen  of 
vigorous  boyhood.  Laws  are  made  to 
compel  attendance — such  laws  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Statute  Book,  because  the  De- 
partment dare  not  enforce  them.  One 
child  should  be  as  dear  to  our  country  as 
another,  and  if  the  youngest  is  the  weakest 
he  should  have  the  more  attention,  assis- 
tance, and  judicious  management.  We 
maintain  this  can  only  be  done  through  the 
teacher — make  it  then  his  interest  to  do  it 


and  he  will  do  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  the  right  spirit  of  the  teacher,  but 
we  are  afraid,  in  this  enlightened  age,  self  in- 
terest is  the  ruling  spirit  of  us  all.  We  find 
it  in  the  Church,  the  highest  salary  com- 
mands the  most  eloquent  preacher — we 
don't  say  the  best  or  purest — but  we  say 
the  one  that  apparently  is  doing  the  most 
good.  Make  it  then  the  finterest  of  the 
country  teacher  to  make  his  school  a  live 
one  and  he  will  do  it.  Show  him  plainly 
how  he  can  work  his  pay  up,  and  up  he 
will  go  ;  don't  ask  him  to  eat  foreign  fruit 
and  give  him  a  stone,  but  show  him  a  plain 
clear  road  to  it,  and  he  will  strive  to  reach 
it.  In  the  meantime,  by  this  stimulus,  our 
schools  will  progress  rapidly  and  attain  that 
position  for  which  they  were  created,  viz  : 
To  give  a  thorough  practical  education  to 
all  the  children  of  Ontario. 
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BY     A.    F.    BUTLER     ESQ.,    B.     S.,    INSPECTOR,    COUNTY   OF    ELGIN. 

( Continued from  May  No.) 


In  previous  articles  we  have  alluded  to  a 
clear,  well-rounded  articulation  of  words  as 
the  first  requisite.  The  reader  who  ac- 
complishes this  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  suf- 
ficiently earnest  manner,  has  at  least  one 
strong  claim  in  favor  of  being  thought  a 
good  reader.  He  introduces  his  words  to 
the  hearer  complete  in  their  separate  indi- 
vidual character,  and  yet  as  parts  of  the 
whole — perfectly  forged  links  of  that  mys- 
terious and  powerful  chain  which  binds  to 
him  his  listeners,  be  they  few  or  many. 
Yea,  good  articulation  goes  even  further 
than  this ;  it  shows  the  respect  of  the 
reader  for  his  own  mother  tongue,  that 
"island  language,"  remarkable  above  all 
others    for    copiousness,     flexibility,     and 


intelligent 


power.  It  also  exhibits  an 
knowledge  of  the  language,  while  ignorance 
of  this  is  betrayed  by  him  who  mumbles, 
mangles,  clips  or  slices  his  words. 

Vocal  gymnastics  or  voice  culture  must 
also  be  persevered  in  as  a  class  exercise, 
and  enjoined  upon  the  advanced  pupils  for 
practice  at  home,  until  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce, by  a  ready  and  easy  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  tones  both  high  or  low, 
loud  or  soft.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
these  tones,  like  a  quiver  full  of  anows.  are 
at  hand  when  needed,  and  also  that  the  dis- 
cipline in  acquiring  them  has  given  more 
fullness,  smoothness,  and  volume  to  the 
voice,  upon  the  natural  or  conversational 
pitch. 
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We  now  come  to  the  last  essential  in  the 
art  of  expression,  of  which  we  will  speak, 
namely  Emphasis. 

"The    voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express, 
That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress  ; 

Up  to  the  face  the  quick  sensation  flies, 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes; 

Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair, 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there." 

In  determining  which  words  require  em- 
phasis the  taste  of  the  pupil   is  constantly 
called  into    active    exercise.     Hence    this 
branch  of  the  subject  is,   as   far  as  mental 
culture  goes,  the  most  important,  and  de- 
serving of  the  most  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.     A  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  sense  of  the  composition  is  of  course 
the  constant  guide  to  the  words  to  be   em- 
phasized.    It  cannot  be  expected   that  this 
knowledge  will  be  possessed  by  the  pupil 
unaided  by  the  teacher,   nor  will  it  be  at- 
tained by  the  command  to  study  the  read- 
ing lesson,  or  "  get  up,"  or  learn    the  read- 
ing lesson,  but  rather  by  kind  criticism  and 
explanation  during  the  reading  hour,  inter- 
spersed with   questions  after  the    Socratic 
method    of    instruction — questions     which 
srimulate  inquiry  and  assist  the   powers   of 
observation  and  reflection.     It  is    evident 
that  a  pupil  cannot  read  a  piece  Avell  until 
he  understands  it,  but  to  say  that  he  should 
never  read  it  until  he  thoroughly  understands 
it  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  the  genius 
who   declared  he  never  could  get  on  his 
boots  until  he  had  worn  them  a    few  times. 
Here  again  we  are   reminded  of  the  won- 
derful assistance  of  example  in  aid  of  pre- 
cept.    The  teacher  must  not  only  point  out 
the  way,  but  frequently  go  a  little  distance 
of  that   way   himself.     Perhaps   the   pupil 
fails  in  emphasis  and  modulation  because 
he   reads  too  rapidly.     The    teacher    may 
then,  (always  in  as  kindly  and  interesting  a 
manner  as  possible,)  place   by  example   the 
right   and    the   wrong  in  marked   contrast. 
The  work   of  the  teacher  must   comprise 
much  explanation    of    the    nature    of    the 


composition  to  be  sent,  of  the  style  in 
which  it  should  be  read,  and  of  the  effect 
of  a  good  articulation,  modulation  and  em- 
phasis. And  a  noble  work  it  is.  For  sub- 
ject matter  take  for  example  the  poetry  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Readers.  The  Clarion 
lays  of  Macaulay  in  "  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge  " — a  specimen  of  Aytoun's  Songs  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers  in  "  Edinburgh  after 
Flodden  "  — history  concentrated  in  the 
touching  pathos  of  Bell's  lines,  "  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotts " — labor  ennobled  in 
Whittier's  "  Shipbuilders ;"  what  a  multi- 
tude of  historical,  biographical,  and  other- 
wise instructive  allusions  and  explanations 
all  these  suggest. 

The  pupil  by  these  not  only  reads  with 
increased  interest,  but  is  assisted  to 
that  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  senti- 
ment, so  essential  to  successful  reading. 

Expression  has  been  called  the  soul  of 
elocution ;  emphasis  is  certainly  the  soul  of 
expression.  The  emphasized  words  are  the 
lights  of  the  picture — the  centers  of  interest 
upon  which  the  attention  of  the  hearers  is 
fixed,  and  around  which  cluster  thoughts 
full  of  meaning.  Without  emphasis  suc- 
cessful oratory  is  out  of  the  question.  Al- 
though each  effective  public  speaker  has  his 
own  individual  style  of  deliver)',  yet  with 
all,  emphasis  is  usually  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  ad- 
ded to  a  finished  education  the  advantages 
of  much  learning,  and  a  powerful  presence, 
owed  much  of  the  magic  of  his  oratory  to 
his  manner  of  speaking  the  important  words 
of  his  discourses.  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  American  statesmen,  whose  dul- 
cet tones  had  power  both  to  convince  and 
charm,  was  remarkable  also  for  this.  During 
the  Irish  famine  of  1847  an  immense  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Exchange  in  New  Or- 
leans to  adopt  measures  of  relief.  Mr. 
Clay  was  one  of  the  speakers.  One  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  says  that, 
in  an  address  which  was  marked  as  well  by 
the  beauty  of  its  delivery  as  by   the  philan- 
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thropy  of  the  sentiments  it  breathed,  he  re- 
marked in  a  deep  and  tremulous  strain  of 
earnest  pathos,  "  Refuse  relief  to  the  Irish, 
fellow  citizens  !  Refuse  relief  to  suffering 
Ireland !  when  every  battle  field  in  America, 
from  Quebec  to  Monterey,  has  been  crim- 
soned with  Irish  blood?"  Although  the 
whole  speech  came  in  those  thrilling  tones, 
for  which  the  elocution  of  Clay  was  so  re- 
markable, these  two  emphasized  words  fell 
upon  the  hearers  with  the  startling  force 
of  an  electric  shock.  The  people  and  many 
of  the  youth  of  Ontario  have  lately  had 
many  opportunities  of  listening  to  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  vocal  expression,  (Wm. 
Morley  Punshon,)  and  all  who  have  ob- 
served his  wonderful  style  of  delivery  will 
admit  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  effect  in 
his  style  lies  in  the  musical  cadence  of  his 
emphatic  words.  These  words  rivet  the 
meaning  because    they   always   come  home 


to  the  heart,  sometimes  reminding  one  of 
winged  and  pointed  arrows,  sometimes  of 
carrier  doves,  and  sometimes  of  bomb- 
shells. True,  our  schoolboys  may  not  all 
become  Chathams,  Clays  or  Punshons,  but 
all  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  emphasis  in  reading.  In 
making  a  special  effort  in  this  direction, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  result  be  neith- 
er unnatural  nor  mechanical. 

"All  affectation  but  creates  disgust, 

And  e'en  in  speaking  we  may  seem  too  just." 

The  spirit  of  the  composition  must  always 
be  the  keynote  to  the  style  of  its  delivery  ; 
life,  zeal,  and  freshness  must  be  infused  at 
every  reading  even  if  it  be  the  hundredth 
time  of  selection,  and  if  the  teacher  be 
equal  to  the  occasion  this  may  be  done, 
and  dullness,  monotony,  and  rapid  mechan- 
ical utterance  will  be  driven  from  the  field. 


TO  A  CHILD  SLEEPING  IN  SCHOOL. 


BY    MRS.    J.    C.    YULE. 


Plow  now  my  boy  !  thy  books  are  thrown  aside, 
Thy  rosy  cheek  is  bowed,  and  thou'rt  asleep- 
Aye,  fast  asleep  !  and  dreaming,  it  may  be, 
Of  pleasant  pastimes  in  the  open  fields, 
Of  murmuring  brooks  and  bright-winged  singing  birds, 
Or  happier  scenes  at  home. 

How  sound  he  sleeps  ! 
My  fingers  stray  among  these  golden  curls, 
Yet  rouse  him  not  from  this  serene  repose 
Which  wraps  his  senses  now.     One  little  stroke 
Of  this  light  twig  upon  these  finger  ends, 
How  quick  'twould  bring  the  hot  blood  rushing  up 
To  these  pure,  lily  temples  !  How  the  hands 
Would  grasp  half  consciously  the  fallen  book, 
And  quickened  thought  instinctively  would  turn 
To  the  neglected  lesson,  dreamily 
Remembering  'twas  not  learned  ! 

Poor  little  boy  ! 
This  shall  not  be.     'Tis  a  rude  hand,  methinks, 
Would  dare  profane  such  hallowed  repose, 
Or  call  a  spirit  from  such  blissful  rest 
Sooner  than  nature  wills  to  this  stern  world — 
This  world  of  ceaseless  toil. 
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Say,  did'st  thou  pause 
From  tiresome  study,  just  to  send  a  thought 
Out  on  the  glorious  world  ? — to  call  to  mind 
How  pleasant  is  the  music  of  the  breeze 
Amid  the  old  elm  branches  ? — how  the  bee, 
In  the  rich  clover  nestled  down, 
Murmurs  its  drowsy  music  ? — how  the  bird 
Chirps  to  its  tiny  young  in  the  soft  nest 
Down  in  the  willow  boughs  beside  the  brook  ? — 
How  the  young  lamb  amid  the  fragrant  grass 
Sports  with  glad  merriment  all  day,  while  thou 
Must  con  thy  weary  lesson  ? — 

'Mid  such  thoughts 
It  was  not  strange  that  sleep  should  hang  a  weight 
Upon  thy  drooping  eyelids,  and  bring  down 
The  tired  drooping  head  with  all  its  yellow  curls 
Upon  thy  little  desk. 

Sleep  sweetly  on, 
Thou  peaceful  little  boy  !     I  will  not  break 
Thy  undisturbed  repose,  nor  thoughtlessly 
Call  thy  young  spirit  from  its  sunny  dream 
Back  to  this  weary  world. 

Oh  !  far  too  soon 
Thy  daj  -dreams  will  be  done.     The  blessed  years 
Of  artless  childhood  will  be  all  gone  by  ; 
And  thou,  perchance,  a  weary-hearted  man, 
Wilt  be  a  stranger  in  this  treacherous  world, 
Willing  to  give  a  kingdom,  were  it  thine, 
For  one  blest  hour  of  careless  sleep  like  this. 


ABOUT    CANADIAN    LITERATURE. 

read  by  m.  j.  kelly,  m.  b.,  l.  l.  b.,  school  inspector,  before  the  county  of  brant 

teachers'  association,  may  3  ist  1873. 


It  is  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  Champlain  first  planted  the 
fleur  dc  lis  upon  Cape  Diamond,  how  little 
attention  has  been  paid,  either  by  our 
French  Canadian  fellow  countrymen  or  our- 
selves, to  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres. 
Especially  has  the  domain  of  poetry  been 
neglected.  While  our  republican  neigh- 
bors, whose  worship  of  the  "  Golden  Calf" 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  sarcasms  in- 
numerable, and  in  whose  mental  constitu- 
tion the  practical  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  taken  precedence  of  the  ideal  and  the 
speculative — have  for  a  century   past   paid 


successful  court  to  the  Muses,  we  cannot 
name  "a.  single  Canadian  poet  who  rises 
above  mediocrity.  Joel  Barlow,  the  author 
of  the  "  Columbiad,"  the  earliest  American 
epic,  although  not  likely  to  trouble  school- 
boys much  in  years  to  come,  and  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  whose  "  Conquest  of  Canaan" 
contains  many  splendid  descriptive  pas- 
sages, were  men  of  the  last  century.  Dana, 
whose  "  Buccaneer  "  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  dramatically  descriptive  poems  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  wild  and  wayward 
Poe,  prince  of  the  poets  of  the  unreal, 
are  no  more.  Gone,  too,  is  the  elegant 
Pinckney,  the  accomplished   Joseph    Rod- 
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man  Drake,  the  American  Praed,  of  whom 
his  friend  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  himself  in 
an  honored  old  age,  now  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  thus  affectionately  sang  : 

"None  knew  thee  bvit  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise," 

and  many  a  one  beside  that  fame  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  Among  the  American 
female  poets,  now  no  more,  whom  in  the 
flush  of  boyhood  we  delighted  to  honor, 
and  whose  'writings  we  eagerly  read  in  the 
pages  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Graham's  and  Putman's  Magazines, 
and  other  American  periodicals,  were  the 
Davisons,  the  beautiful  Frances  Sargent 
Osgoode,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Welby,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Kentucky.  At  that  time 
several  abortive  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  and  support  a  literary  periodical 
in  Canada,  and  many  have  been  made  since 
with  a  like  result  The  Literary  Garland 
published  in  Montreal,  was  before  us,  but 
we  had  an  opportunity  some  years  ago, 
during  convalescence  from  a  fit  of  illness, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  merits.  Our 
remembrance  of  it,  however,  is  somewhat  of 
the  shadowiest.  We  can  recollect  among 
its  contributors  the  late  Sheriff  Moodie  and 
his  accomplished  wife,  some  of  whose 
pleasant  tales  graced  its  pages.  This,  so 
far  as  remembrance  now  serves  us,  was,  we 
believe,  the  longest  lived  of  Canadian  liter- 
ary periodicals.  After  it  had  passed  away, 
the  Moodies  published  at  Belleville  a  small 
magazine  which  was  called  (we  are  not  sure 
of  the  name)  the  Victoria  Magazine.  But 
its  duration  was  very  brief.  The  Maple 
Leaf  seems  to  have  been  among  the  ablest 
and  most  vigorous  attempts  to  create  an  in 
fant  Canadian  literature.  The  Anglo-Amer- 
ican, and  the  literary  venture  launched  by 
Messrs.  Rollo  &  Adams,  the  enterprising 
publishers  of  Toronto,  a  few  years  ago, 
proved  anything,  we  believe,  but  lucrative 
investments  to  their  projectors.  In  view  of 
the  unhappy  fate  that  has  hitherto  attended 
all  similar  literary  enterprise  in  this  "  Cana- 


da of  ours,"  we  were  very  considerably  as- 
tonished when  Mr.  Dougall  of  Montreal 
had  the  courage  to  issue  the  first  number  of 
the  Netv  Dominion  Monthly.  We  were 
still  more  astonished  when  Messrs.  Adams  & 
Stevenson  sent  forth  the  first  number  of  the 
Canadian  Monthly,  which  under  the  present 
able  management  is  destined  to  take  rank 
among  the  foremost  periodicals  of  the  day. 
We  trust  that  in  their  hands  it  may  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  not  be  doomed  like 
its  predecessors  to  fall 

"To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey." 

While  such  has  been  the  fate  of  our  na- 
scent literature,  our  enterprising  neighbors 
have  not  only  kept  the  fire  burning  upon 
the  old  altars  but  they  have  kindled  new 
ones.  It  scarcely  becomes  us  to  sneer,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  for  some  to  do,  at  the 
merits  of  American  scholarship,  while  we 
have  no  literature  to  put  in  competition 
with  American  literature.  Prescott,  who 
has  been  dead  a  few  years,  Bancroft  and 
Motley,  take  rank  among  the  first  historians 
of  the  age ;  while  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
McGee,  whom  we  are  not  entitled  to  rank 
among  Canadian  authors,  scarcely  ever  at- 
tained to  the  true  dignity  of  history,  and 
Garneau  is  almost  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Chauveau,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was 
known  as  Dr.  Chauveau,  and  had  not  yet 
forsaken  medicine  for  politics  and  law, 
wrote  a  French  Canadian  novel  or  two 
which  were  favourably  noticed  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  and  Mrs.  Leprohon  and  a 
few  others  have  attracted  attention  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  fame  of  these  pale 
in  the  brilliancy  of  scores  of  American 
novelists.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Haliburton,  a  Nova  Scotian,  we  do  not  re- 
member one  Canadian  who  in  this  line  has 
acquired  a  European  reputation.  While 
Fennimore  Cooper  stands  unrivalled  as  a 
delineator  of  Indian  and  sailor  life,  while 
the  qui^t  delightful  humor  and  the  correct 
and  elegant  style  Irving  have  charmed  two 
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hemispheres,  and  the  late  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  the  union  of  weird  power  with 
the  most  consummate  mastery  of  refined 
diction,  has  confessedly  no  competitor,  we 
Canadians  have  been  much  in  the  case  of 
the  good  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  have   been 


indulging  in  a  long  intellectual  sleep.     At 
the   present   moment   an   American    poet, 
Longfellow,  probably  the   most   learned  of 
living   poets,    divides   with  Tennyson    the 
suffrages  of  the  literary  world  of  England. 
Scarcely  a  drawing-room  table,  or  a  student's 
library  in  Great  Britain  can  be  found   with- 
out a  copy  of  his  works,    and  in   conversa- 
tions with  young  Englishmen,  students  and 
others,  touching  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  authors,  we  almost   universally   found, 
in  spite  of  their  inherent  dislike  of  every- 
thing  American,    that  the  preference  was 
given  to  the  American   poet.     We   confess 
we  do  not  share  that  preference,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  not  be   difficult   to    show 
that,  in  verse-craft,   and  all  the  higher   es- 
sentials of  poetry,  the  Laureate  stands  alone. 
But  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  as  we  state  it ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
literature  of  our  neighbours.     It  is  certainly 
not  a  very  pleasant  task  to  point   out   how 
far  we  are  behind  our   Republican   friends, 
in  almost   every   department   of  literature, 
and  how  little  encouragement   the  cultiva- 
tion of  polite  letters  has   hitherto   received 
in  Canada.     Of  course   we   shall   be   met 
with    the    statement    that    our    country    is 
young    and    poor,    and    that   wealth   and 
leisure  are  necessary  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  literature.     Our  country  is  as  old   as 
that  of  our  neighbors,  and  we  are  possessed 
of  sufficient   wealth.     We   must   seek    the 
cause  of  our  backward  state  elsewhere,  and 
we  shall  probably  find  it  in   our  own  in- 
tellectual  apathy,    combined  with   our   in- 
ordinate love  for  the   "  Almighty   Dollar." 
The  fact  is  we  are    not   a   reading   people, 
in    spite    of    the    common   and   grammar 
schools  scattered  over  the   land,    and    sup- 
ported   at    an    enormous    public    expense. 


Very  few,  even  of  our  University  graduates 
are  reading  men.     We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that,  during  their  student  life,  they  did   not 
diligently  devote  themselves    to    the    work 
prescribed  in  the  curricula   of  the   Univer- 
sities, but  the  taste  for  literature,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  not  having  been  established  in 
boyhood,  and    the   sustenance    it   received 
during  their  academical  course  being  of  a 
hot-house  character,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus 
of  examinations  was  removed,  it  died  away. 
The  few  we  have  met  capable  of  giving  an 
impetus  to  the  literature    of  their    country, 
have  found  the  demands  of  their  profession- 
al business  upon  their  time  so   great   as   to 
effectually    preclude    their    indulgence    in 
their  once  favorite  pastime. 

On  University  College,  Toronto,  and  the 
other  Universities    of  the   country  mainly 
devolves  the  task  of  creating  a  Canadian 
literature.     The  distinguished   Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature  in  the   first 
mentioned  institution,  has  for   many   years 
labored    assiduously    in    this    cause,    and 
merits     the     thanks     of    every    Canadian 
scholar.     We  hope  to  see  the  day,  and  that 
not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  have  a  Uni- 
versity Magazine,    conducted   by   scholars 
and  gentlemen,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  Canadian  thought,  and  as  a  re- 
presentative of  Canadian  Literature. 

(For  want   of  space   we    here  condense. 
Dr.  Kelly  goes  on  to  describe  the  two  great 
sources  of  American    Literature,    the    Puri- 
tans of  New  England,  and  the  original   set- 
tlers of  Virginia,  the  "Old  Dominion."   From 
the  former  sprang  such  men  as  Count  Rum- 
ford,  Franklin,  Bowditch.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Everett,  Prescott,   Motley,  Longfellow  See,, 
through  whom  "  upon  these  New  England 
altars  has  been  kept  alive  that    Promethean 
fire,  the  reflection  of  which    has   fallen   be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  and  illumined  the   name 
and  fame  of  America  in  the  great  republic 
of  letteis."     From  the  latter  sprang    such 
men  as   Patrick   Henry  and   the   immortal 
Washington.     The    Dutch   element   is  also 
briefly  adverted   to,   as  having   "exercised 
but    little   influence   on   American    Litera- 
ture.") 
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Turn  we  now  to  our  own  good  Canadian 
land.  Here  that  difference  of  language  and 
of  race  which  has  existed  for  a  century  past 
has,  we  fear,  been  conducive  neither  to  in- 
tellectual nor  material  progress.  Reluc- 
tantly the  gay  Frenchman  forsook  the  busy 
seaports  and  smiling  vineyards  of  his  own 
beautiful  France,  for  the  primeval  forests 
that  shadowed  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. And  small  wonder  should  there  be 
thereat.  In  ordinary  times  and  under  other 
circumstances, such  a  change  and  such  a  sac- 
rifice would  have  been  impossible.  But 
the  spirit  of  adventure  to  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama 
had  given  life  and  energy  was  still  rife 
among  men.  The  dream  of  "the  world- 
discovering  Genoese "  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  the  "  Sailor  of  St.  Malo " 
vainly  fancied  that  in  the  St.  Lawrence  he 
had  discovered  the  long  sought  passage  to 
the  mysterious  Eastern  Seas.  To  the  spirit 
of  the  adventurer  was  added  the  zeal  of  the 
missionary,  and,  at  one  time,  visions  of  an 
El  Dorado  on  the  shores  of  the  great  river 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  volatile 
children  of  France.  Slowly  and  painfully 
the  stout  Norman  peasants  and  traders 
formed  their  little  settlements  at  favourable 
points  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  fraternized,  as  only  Frenchmen  can, 
with  the  Algonquin  and  Huron  braves.  At 
Stadacoua  and  at  Hochelaga,  where  the  In- 
dian wigwams  and  cornfields  had  broken 
the  continuity  of  the  forests,  they  planted 
the  proud  standard  of  France,  and  tin-clad 
spires  gleamed  in  the  morning  sun.  West- 
ward they  pushed  their  discoveries  up  the 
great  Uttawas,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  until,  led  by  such  men  as  La 
Salle  and  the  Fathers  Hennepin  and  Mar- 
quette, they  reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  and  finally  found  their 
way  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  La  Nouvelle 
France  was  the  proud  name  the  French 
Government  conferred  upon  their  far  reach- 
ing territory  in  the  New  World. 
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Now  France,  aided  by  her  Indian  allies, 
formed  the  ambitious  design  of  driving  the 
English  from  the  continent,  and  established 
a  cordon  of  forts  around  the  original  thir- 
teen  colonies,  reaching  from  the  inhospi- 
table shores  of  Labrador,  almost  to  the 
tropics.  How  this  contest  ended  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  particularize.  After  al- 
most interminable  wars  between  the  English 
and  the  Iroquois  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
French  and  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  &c, 
on  the  other,  the  British  flag  floated  over 
the  fortress  of  Quebec,  and  the  dream 
of  French  rule  in  America  had  faded  away 
forever. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  during 
tuose  troublesome  times,  there  was  little 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature.  Poverty  and  hardship 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  French  settlers 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Never- 
theless the  pictures  which  Charlevoix  and 
other  French  missionaries  have  drawn  of 
the  state  of  society  in  New  France  are  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  agreeable.  The 
content  and  natural  good  breeding  of  the 
habiian,  on  his  little  farm  by  the  river  side, 
looking  up  to  his  seigneur  with  something 
of  the  affection  and  feudal  fidelity  of  a  vas- 
sal of  the  middle  ages — the  hospitality  and 
the  polished  manners  of  the  seigneur  him- 
self— the  gay  society  of  the  "  ancient  capi- 
tal "  in  which  innocent  pleasure  and  re- 
finement joined — all  these  have  a  charm 
which  even  the  dullest  can  appreciate  in 
this  age  of  iron.  Nor  was  the  people,  shut 
up  by  forest  and  snow  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  wholly 
without  the  means  of  instruction.  A  hun- 
dred years  before  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
seminaries  of  learning  were  established  both 
for  the  education  of  young  men  and  young 
women  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These 
have  been  conducted  by  the  religious  orders 
which  founded  them,  to  the  present  time, 
and  one  of  them,  now  the  University  of 
Laval,  modelled  after  the  famed  University 
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of  Paris,  is  among  the  finest  and  most  effi- 
cient institutions  of  learning  in  the  New 
World.  As,  however,  the  French  is,  and 
always  has  been  the  language  of  these 
schools,  and  French  and  classical  literature 
have  mainly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
students  educated  here,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  which  we,  as  British  Canadians, 
can  distinctly  lay  claim.  If  such  is  the 
character  of  the  literary  retrospect,  as  re- 
gards the  ancient  Province  of  Quebec,  so 
barren  of  results,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
comparatively  new  province  of  Ontario  ? 
Perhaps  the  more  intelligent  class  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Province  were  the  "United 
Empire  Loyalists,"  a  people  that  preferred 
to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  home  and  all 
the  worldly  goods  they  possessed,  rather 
than  lift  a  rebellious  arm  against  their 
sovereign.  These  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brockville,  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the 
old  Niagara  District,  and  more  sparsely 
elsewhere.  From  this  people,  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  many  of  our  foremost 
men  sprang,  and  although  somewhat  de- 
generate, as  we  think,  their  descendants  oc- 
cupy in  the  country  a  respectable  position 
still.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  the 
"  Constitutional  Loyalists,"  to  whom  many 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Hamilton  and  its  neigh- 
borhood owe  their  origin.  Emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles  make  up,  for  the  most 
part,  the  balance  of  our  population.  In  the 
early  days  of  settlement  here  men  had 
enough  to  do  to  provide  for  themselves  and 


their  families,  and  had  little  leisure  for 
reading  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Fifty 
years  will  cover  all  the  time  during  which  it 
has  been  possible  for  us  to  have  a  literary 
history,  and  a  great  number,  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  achieved  any  dis- 
tinction here  in  literature  in  that  interval, 
have  been  of  foreign  birth  and  culture.  Our 
universities  are  almost  of  to-day  ;  our  Public 
School  system  about  twenty-seven  years  old, 
although  we  had  many  excellent  schools 
before  Dr.  Ryerson  was  installed  in  his  new 
office  ;  and  the  High  Schools  are  steadily 
becoming  more  efficient.  Still  many  and 
many  a  year  ago,  Mr.  John  Strachan,  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  the  insignificant  borough 
of  Cornwall,  trained  and  sent  forth  a  num- 
ber of  young  men,  the  superiors  of  whom 
no  Canadian  school  of  th^  present  day  can 
show. 

We  have  attempted  this  imperfect  sketch, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  educational  ad- 
vantages, because  we  think  cultivation  com- 
bined with  adequate  encouragement  essen- 
tial to  success  in  literature.  Pocta  nascitur 
nonfit)  is  one  of  those  timehonored  maxims 
we  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  in  spite  of  the 
Illiad  and  the  Niebelungen  song :  the  con- 
verse is  probably  as  near  the  truth.  Let 
us  take  heart  of  grace,  however,  and  re- 
membering that  around  us  and  in  our  coun- 
try's history  are  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  birth  and  successful  growth  of  a  living 
and  enduring  literature,  trust  in  God,  to  the 
future,  and  ourselves. 
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OBJECT  LESSONS. 


There  are  a  few  principles  underlying 
these  object  lessons,  upon  which  they  are 
based,  and  upon  which  they  in  a  great 
measure  depend — principles  not  Pestaloz- 
zian,  neither  objective  in  their  purport,  but 
fit  and  applicable  to  any  other  branch 
of  study  pursued  in  our  common  schools. 
If  once  the  teacher  well  understands  their 
application  and  import,  becomes  familiar 
with  their  general  bearings  and  habituated 
to  their  use,  she  will  find  herself  possessed 
of  a  power  in  imparting  instruction  and  de- 
veloping illustration  far  in  advance  of  much 
previous  discipline  obtained  from  com- 
mon text-books  upon  education. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of  our  own, 
we  would  advise  all  teachers  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  future  excellence  in  their 
work,  to  so  perfectly  commit  these  princi- 
ples that  they  shall  become  in  sum,  sub- 
stance, and  essence  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  thus  they  will  find  that  they  uncon- 
sciously will  analyze,  define,  and  bring  up 
their  work  to  this  standard. 

In  the  delineation  of  these  methods  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  give  as  full  and 
unlimited  a  discussion  of  each  principle  as 
the  limited  pages  of  the  Teacher  will  allow; 
and  the  endeavor  has  been  to  perform  this 
work  in  as  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as 
possible,  so  that  the  teacher  with  even  a 
small  amount  of  experience  can  use  and  apply 
them  with  ease  to  every  department  of  her 
work. 

/.  Activity  is  a  hue  of  childhood.  Ac- 
custom the  child  to  do — educate  the  hand. 

How  can  this  principle  be  applied  to  the 
school-room,  is  the  first  query  which  we 
fancy  comes  to  us  from  many  a  disheart- 
ened, over-worked  teacher,  Avho,  closing  her 
school-room  door  at  night  upon  the  sixty 
restless,  turbulent  disintegrations  of  neiwous 
irritability,  whose  activity  through  each  day 
and  week  it  is  her  almost  vain  endeavor  to 


quell,  feels  that  a  slightly  diminished 
amount  of  the  vitalising  marrow  of  human 
ingenuity  and  invention  would  be  an  aston- 
ishing aid  in  her  school  work  and  discip- 
line. But  children  are  naturally  active, 
and  they  must  be  kept  busy,  is  the  dictum 
that  comes  to  us  from  all  human  experience 
and  reason ;  and  the  only  sure  and  safe 
method  is  to  turn  this  healthful  witchery 
and  these  ever  changing  motions  in  the 
right  direction.  Keep  their  wandering 
ideas  closely  fixed  upon  the  subject  before 
them  ;  control  their  attention  ;  bring  their 
minds  right  down  and  fasten  them  closely 
to  the  point  in  question.  In  giving  these 
object  lessons,  employ  their  little  itching 
fingers  in  every  way,  shape,  and  manner 
that  finite  reason  can  propose  or  discover, 
and  yet  not  produce  too  great  a  discord- 
ance in  the  school  machinery.  Natural, 
healthful  activity  is  better  than  mischief, 
and  we  have  often  felt  that  a  little  too 
much  bustle  in  the  performance  of  these 
several  assigned  duties  were  preferable  to 
uncontrollable  laziness  and  perverted  ma- 
lignity, even  if  somewhat  trying  to  over- 
sensitive nerves.  Give  them  the  object, 
pass  it  around,  let  every  hand  share  in  its 
examination,  let  them  feel  it,  touch  it,  taste 
it,  smell  it,  pound  it,  mark  it,  jam  it,  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  in  all  the  experi- 
ments let  the  children  perform  the  whole 
work,  the  teacher  remembering  that  the 
doing  of  any  of  this  work  herself,  when  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  same  from  the  pupil,  is 
a  gross  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  ob- 
ject teaching,  and  the  one  which  is  the  first 
to  bring  the  system  into  ridicule  and  dis- 
favor. 

When  one  of  these  lessens  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  sufficient  discipline  given  by 
reading  the  work  from  the  board,  (where  it 
has  been  placed  by  the  teacher,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  pupils,)  spelling  the  words,  re- 
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viewing  the  sentences,  etc.,  the  work  should 
be  erased,  and  the  several  alternating 
classes,  when  not  engaged  in  recitation, 
-should  be  required  to  reproduce  the  exer- 
cise upon  their  slates,  sitting  in  their  seats, 
the  teacher  examining  and  correcting  at 
some  convenient  season.  Thus  idle 
•hands  find  no  mischief  still,  all  are  kept 
employed,  the  child  becomes  accustomed 
to  work,  heart,  mind,  and  fingers  are  edu- 
cated, and  a  healthful,  natural  activity  be- 
comes a  necessary  law  to  his  happiness  and 
future  prosperity. 

2.    Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural 
prdcr.     First  form  the  mind,  then  furnish  it. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  upon  this 
subject  that  it    seems   hardly  necessary  to 
-enlarge  upon  it  at  any    length.      Ideas  first, 
avoids  afterwards,   is  a   never-failing    prin- 
ciple.    That  the   child's   mind   should   be 
.stuffed    with    phrases    and    sentences,    of 
ivhich  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of -a  single  word,  is  a  practice  now  obsolete. 
"Se'fore  commencing  school,  his  whole   edu- 
cation  has   been  carried  on  with   material 
-.objects.     His  seven  senses  have  been  his 
-jSsachers,  and  it  is  with  these  that  his  school 
.training  must  be  continued.     Going  back 
sStoifche  stones,  the  rocks,  the  flowers,   wand, 
£3cy,    earth,    and  air,     his    instructors    and 
associates,  with  what  gradual  steps  should 
las  mind  be  led  into  those  higher  realms  of 
thought — conception,     reflection,    imagina- 
tion, and   reason  !     What  he   can   see  and 
hear,  smell  and  taste,  touch  and  handle,  are 
te  only  things  of  which  he  has  as   yet    had 
aay  cognizance.     And   even  when  he  be- 
.  to  reflect,  the  objects  which  he   com- 
es   and   classifies,   distinguishes  and   ar- 
ranges, are  always  sensible  objects.     And 
en  he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,   it  is 
-ttoa   science   of  material  things.     The 
■\s  of  mechanics,  of  fluids,  light,  heat,  etc., 
the  first  laws  which  absorb  his  attention. 
is  the    order   of  nature,    therefore,    that 
:se  should  precede  those  of  memory   and 
sjefiection.     First,  accurate  observation  and 
rception,  the  memory  and  conception  fol- 
,    and    after  these   the   comparing    and 
generalizing  faculties.     Thoroughly  develop 
the  idea,  is  the  paramount  requisition.     See 
it  that  the  pupil  has  a  good  understand- 
ing of  each  fact  in  question,  and  lastly,  give 
the  term  when  the   want   of  that   term   has 
sn  fully  felt  and  realized.     For   instance, 
n  giving  a  lesson  upon  glass,  and  develop- 


ing the  idea  of  transparency,  before  having 
said  anything  to  the  child  about  this  term 
transparent,  the  teacher,  not  using  it  in  any 
of  her  language  to  him,  leads  him  to  see  by 
experiments  and  questions  that  this  piece  of 
glass  which  he  has  in  his  hand  can  be  seen 
through  clearly ;  that  he  can  perceive  ob- 
jects through  it ;  as,  by  holding  the  glass  in 
his  own  hand,  and  looking  through  it,  he 
ascertains  for  himself  that  he  can  see  the 
trees,  out  doors — the  houses,  the  sky — and 
when  he  has  reached  the  point  where  he 
feels  the  want  of  a  term  to  express  this 
quality,  this  idea,  then  tell  him  that  those 
objects  which!  can  be  seen  clearly  through  are 
said  to  be  transparent.  Thus  his  faculties 
are  cultivated  in  their  natural  order.  He  is 
taught  by  a  material  object  to  perceive  and 
observe,  then  to  think  and  reflect,  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  his  mind  is  fur- 
nished with  a  new  word,  which  he  has  never 
before  heard,  and  thus  come  ideas  first,  and 
Words  afterwards. 

J.  Begin  with  tJie  senses  and  never  tell  a 
child  what  he  can  discover  for  hiiinsclf. 

With  what  the  pupil  already  knows,  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  from  sen- 
sible objects  before  his  entrance  into  the 
school  room,  should  commence  the  first 
work  of  the  teacher.  Beginning  with  the 
senses — what  he  can  see  and  hear,  tou  ch, 
feel,  and  taste,  and  also  with  those  simple 
sensible  objects  ever  present  to  his  view, 
and  with  which  he  has  been  quite  familiar, 
as  a  chair,  a  table,  an  apple,  a  thimble,  cups 
and  saucers,  etc.,  the  teacher  should  guard 
particularly  against  telling  the  child  those 
parts,  qualities,  and  properties  which  he 
can,  with  a  few  questions  and  a  little  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  see  and 
name  for  himself.  Here,  also,  must  we  re- 
cord many  failures  in  object  teaching.  Such 
an  intense  desire  prevails,  oftentimes, 
among  even  the  most  distinguished  masters 
in  our  halls  of  learning  to  reveal  to  their 
pupils  the  astounding  fact  that  they  them- 
selves know  all  about  it,  that  their  whole 
influence  and  competency  as  educators  are 
entirely  annihilated.  They  talk  incessantly, 
and  so  incessant  are  their  exertions,  that 
their  scholars  are  kept  in  a  complete  state 
of  nervous  imbecility  and  mental  prostra- 
tion. They  remind  one  very  much  of  the 
farmer  who  "  'ticed  the  marauding  thieves 
out  of  his  apple  orchard  with  the  pitch' 
fork  "  !     We   have    in    our    mind    at    the 
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present  time  just  such  a  teacher.  She 
holds  one  of  the  first  positions  in  our 
State,  but  so  eager  is  her  desire  to  inform 
her  pupils  of  the  vast  treasures  of  knowledge 
at  her  disposal  that  her  class  has  very  little 
opportunity  for  self-research  ;  gems  of  an- 
cient wisdom  woven  with  threads  of  classic 
gold  come  very  seldom  at  their  bidding ; 
all  difficult  and  tortuous  paths  are  made 
easy;  the  Atlantean  heights,  reaching  to 
the  lofty  stars,  are  leveled  down,  the  sand 
shovelled  away,  and  as  a  consequence  very 
little  mental  strength  is  gained.  But  to  a 
visitor  her  school  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  normal  perfection.  Order  reigns  vis- 
ibly. She  talks  constantly,  and  the  pupils 
recite  in  an  inverse  ratio,  their  only  out- 
ward manifestation  being  an  occasional  as- 
sent to  some  of  her  biased  and  brilliant  re- 
marks. For  instance — "This  block  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  cube,  isn't  it  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answer  the  children  with  feigned  as- 
tonishment. "  It  has  six  sides,  hasn't  it  ?  " 
"  Yes."  "  And  it  has  eight  corners,  hasn't 
it  ?"  "  Yes  ;"  and  thus  proceeds  the  whole 
lesson,  and  most  of  the  exercises  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  somewhat   similar.     It 


is  better  that  a  school  appear  at  a  disad- 
vantage, the  children  dull  with  poor    recita- 
tions, if  it  can  not  be   avoided,    than  for   i . 
chattering  magpie  teacher  to  perform  the 
whole  work  of  the  school-room — the  pupils 
listless  because,  having  no  stimulus  to  tl 
invention  and  imagination,  their  minds  be- 
come   slow    and  unimpressible,  and   theis' 
faculties  dormant,  dwarfed,  and  sluggish.. 

As  a  maxim  in   school,   talk  as   little   as 
possible.     Lead  them  to  search   out    tn 
for  the  truth  itself,  and  in  these   object  les- 
sons, where  a  particular  quality   is    desii 
which  does  not  seem  to  come  to  their  mi 
readily,  question  them  indirectly,   turn   I 
object  over,  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  let  the 
examine  it.     Any  way  is  preferable  rat' 
than  that  the  teacher  tell  them  these  nami 
facts,  qualities,  and  ideas,  without  any  effort 
of  their  own.     But  a  case  will   sometime? 
occur  where  this  information    is  necessa 
Then  tell  them  just  what  is  needed,  ai 
having   aroused  their  curiosity  sufficier 
for  the  fact  to  be  a  novelty  and  to   have 


rem  embered.  — Miss 

Teacher. 


Sterling  hi 


Michigt 
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—Mr.  G.  Swayze,  Teacher  No.  22,  Gore 
of  London,  was  presented  by  his  pupils  on 
Friday  June  20th,  with  a  beautiful  family 
Bible,  with  photographic  album  attached, 
valued  at  $9,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  es- 
teem and  affection.  A  well  written  address 
accompanied  the  presentation,  and  Mr. 
Swayze,  though  taken  entirely  by  surprise, 
replied  in  a  suitable  and  feeling  manner. 

— -A  very  successful  Pic-Nic  was  held  in 
S.  S.  No.  1,  Ekfrid,  Mr.  L.  Frederick 
teacher,  on  June  21st.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  acted  as 
Chairman,  and  excellent  addresses  were 
given  by  Messrs.  McTaggart,  Warren  Rock, 
of  London,  D.  Curry,  L.  Welsh,  A.  Mac- 
kay,  and  A.  Stewart.  There  was  also  ex- 
cellent music  by  the  band,  and  singing  by 
the  children,  Miss  Edwards  presiding  at 
the  organ. 


— A  v.  ry  p]  ;asant  and  successful  Uni' 
Pic-Nic  was  held  by  the  Caradoc  Teacher? 
Association  in  a  grove  near  Mt.    BrydgeSj.. 
on  Friday  June  27th.     There    was    a   v. 
large  attendance  both  of  parents    and   chil- 
dren.    J.  C.  Glashan   Esq.,    Inspector,   oc- 
cupied the  chair  with  much  ability,  and  ad- 
dresses -were  given  by  Messrs.  G.  W.   Ross*. 
M.  P.,  H.  McColl,  Dr.  McLaren,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapman.     Good  music  was  supplied 
by  the  Melbourne  Brass  Band. 

— A  very  interesting   Teachers'   meetin;_ 
was  held  at  Heidleberg,  Waterloo   County, 
on  the  21st  June.     The  Inspector,  Thorn. 
Pierce  Esq.,  was  present,  and    gave  a  very 
valuable  and  instructive  address,    dwelling, 
among  other  things,  on  the  value  of  a    time 
table,  classification,    keeping   registers   cor- 
rectly &c.     Meetings  like  this  are   of  grc  • 
value,  and  Mr.  Pierce  intimated  his  inten- 
tion   of   calling    several    more     meetings, 
througiiout  the  County, 
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School  Examinations-No.  3  Blanshard, 
June  20th,  Mr.  Scallion  teacher.  At  the 
close  the  progress  of  the  school  was  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  by  several  speakers. 

No.  6,  Aldboro,    June    20th,    Mr.    D. 

McAlpine  teacher.  The  intelligent  and 
prompt  answers  by  the  pupils  proved   their 

satisfactory  advancement. No.  8  Ekfrid, 

June  20th,  Miss  Issabella  McTavish,  teach- 
er. The  examination  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  creditable  to  the  teacher,  and  a 
very  successful  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
evening. — Alvinston  School,  June  17th, 
Mr.  R.  Code  teacher.  The  school,  which 
Mr.  Code  found  in  a  backward  state,  is 
making  excellent  progress  under  his  care. 

Teachers'  Association,  No.  3  Mid- 
dlesex.— The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  school  house  at 
Glencoe,  on  Saturday  May  31st.  The 
President,  Mr.  S.  Frederick,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the 
Inspector,  J.  C.  Glashan,  Esq.,  spoke  in 
favor  of  teaching  Arithmetic  by  means  of 
Object  Lessons,  and  conducted  a  class  in 
Reduction.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  D.  Cur- 
rie  gave  a  lesson  on  Analysis.  A  lively  dis- 
cussion followed  in  which  J.  C.  Glashan 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  S.  Frederick,  C.  B. 
Slater,  and  L.  Frederick  took  part.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  S.  Frederick,  seconded  by 
J.  C.  Glashan  Esq.,  Mr.  A.  McTaggart  was 
appointed  delegate  to  represent  this  Asso- 
ciation at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in 
Toronto.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
September. 

Teachers'  Association,  Waterford, 
Norfolk  County. — The  regular  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  31st.  The 
adjourned  debate  on  the  Time  and  Limit 
Table  was  resumed  and  was  exceedingly 
animated  and  exhaustive.  The  following 
teachers  took  part  in  the  debate  :  Messrs. 
Parsons,  Sullivan,  Pitch  worth,  Courtlandf, 
Ryerson,  Roche,  Earle  and  Chassman;  the 
discussion  terminated  by  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolution  :  Moved  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ryerson,  and  re- 
solved, that  we  consider  the  Programme 
and  Limit  Table  which  at  present  obtain  in 
this  Province  are  too  extensive,  and  that  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
are  of  opinion  that  their  children  cannot 


make  solid  progress  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  education,  whilst  their  minds 
are  distracted  in  trying  to  study  a  great 
many  subjects  which  in  after  life  they  may 
easily  attend  to  if  so  inclined,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  make  some  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme, in  this  respect.  The  committee 
of  management  fixed  upon  the  following 
programme  for  next  meeting,  for  discus- 
sion :  (1)  Professional  Ethics.  (2)  The 
Text  Books  now  used  ;  are  they  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Country?  (3)  The 
simultaneous  system  of  teaching.  (4)  Com- 
petitive Examinations.  The  Association 
then  adjourned  till  the  16th  day  of  Au- 
gust. 

Teachers'     Association     West    Mid- 
dlesex.— The  Association  met,  pursuant  to 
adjournment  in  the  Union   School    House, 
Strathroy,  on  Saturday  June  7th,    at    n    a. 
m.,  the  President,  J.  C.   Glashan,    Esq.,    in 
the  chair.     Mr.  E.  Rowland  reported  that 
the  Adelaide  Council   had  granted  $12   in 
aid  of  the  Teachers' Library.     Mr.   C.  Mc- 
Kerachar  read   a   well   Avritten    essay    on 
"  School  Organization,"  which    elicited   re- 
marks  from   the   chairman,    Mr.    Derness, 
and  others,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  essayist.     The  Chairman  read  an  es- 
say on  "Drawing"  written  by  Miss  Whim- 
ster.     A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to    Miss    Whimster    for    her    able    essay, 
coupled  with   a   request  for  permission  to 
have  it  published,  to  which  she   consented. 
It  was  resolved,  after  discussion,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Association   to   "Strathroy 
Teachers'    Association,"    being    less  cum- 
brous.    Mr.  M.  N.  Campbell  was  proposed 
and  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    Mr.  D.  A.  Stewart  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  method  of  teaching  the    "  verb," 
followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion.     The  fol- 
lowing programme  was  decided  on  for  next 
meeting :  Arithmetic  by   Analysis,    Mr.    E. 
Rowland  ;  Cube  Root,  Mr.  J  ohn  Bateman  ; 
Writing,  Mr.  S.  Cooper ;  School  Discipline, 
Mr.  C.  McKerachar ;  Text   Books,   Mr.    J. 
B.    Shotwell ;    Arithmetic,     Mr.     Glashan. 
Mr.  Rowland  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kerachar, that  we,  the  Teachers  of  this  As- 
sociation, do  highly  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Ontario  Teacher  is  being 
conducted  ;  that  it  is  worthy    of  our  unan- 
imous support,  and   we    shall    endeavor    to 
increase  its  circulation   and   extend  its  in- 
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fluence.  Carried.  The  Association  then 
adjourned  till  the  first  Saturday  in  October 
next,  at  10  a.  in. 

Brant  Teachers'  Association. — The 
regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Saturday  31st  of 
May,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  School. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  some  sev- 
enty being  present.  At  n  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Kelly,  at  whose  request  Mr.  Wilkinson  led 
in  prayer.  The  President  read  an  able, 
thoughtful,  and  thoroughly  original  essay 
about  Canadian  literature,  as  he  himself 
characterized  it.  Then  followed  a  discus- 
sion in  which  Messrs.  Mills,  Thomas,  and 
others  took  part.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Roth- 
well,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  au- 
thor was  requested  to  allow  his  essay  to  be 
printed  in  the  Teacher,  which  he  kindly 
consented  to  do.  Mr.  Mills  then  gave  a 
carefully  prepared  and  highly  instructive 
lesson  on  Etymology.  Recess  over,  Miss 
Smith  gave  a  model  lesson  on  Reading. 
Having  a  class  present  she  was  enabled  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  her  method. 
The  teacher  was  highly  complimented  at 
the  close  by  many  present.  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
at  the  request  of  the  Association,  repeated 
his  lesson  on  penmanship.  He  reduced 
the  whole  to  a  few  simple  principles,  and 
was  listened  to  throughout  with  marked  at- 
tention. Miss  Gibson  then  read  with  much 
expression  the  "  Isles  of  Greece."  Rev. 
Mr.  Cochrane  on  invitation  promised  to 
address  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 
Mr.  Dickinson  then  read  an  essay  on 
"  Text  Books."  During  the  course  of  the 
essay,  which  exhibited  careful  preparation  ; 
he  pointed  out  much  objectionable  matter 
in  our  present  text  books,  and  suggested 
improvements.  Then  followed  a  discus- 
sion, during  which  arguments  pro  and  con 
were  advanced  with  considerable  warmth. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Dr.  Kelly ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Rofhwell; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Gillen  ;  Cor.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Mcintosh ;  Council,  Messrs.  McKay,  St. 
George  ;  Settelle,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  Stenebaugh, 
Onondaga :  Murphy,  Northfield  ;  Christie, 
Glenmorris  ;  Miss  Miller,  Mount  Pleasant ; 
Miss  Marion  Myers,  Burford  ;  Mrs.  Armour 
and  Miss  Smith,  Brantford.  The  Conven- 
tion   adjourned   until   the   last    Friday   in 


August,  at  which  time  the  following  pro- 
gramme will  be  observed  :  Mr.  Mills,  Es- 
say on  Etymology ;  Miss  Gillen,  Algebra ; 
Dr.  Kellj ,  Canadian  Literature  ;  Mr.  Roth- 
well,  Geometry ;  R.  Thomas,  Method  of 
teaching  English ;  I.  Suddaby,  Method 
of  teaching  Grammar ;  R.  P.  Echlin, 
Reading;  Miss  M.  Myers,  Primary  Geo- 
graphy ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Elementary  Chem- 
istry ;  Mr.  Dunham,  Mensuration ;  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Means  of  Discipline ;  W.  A. 
Douglas,  Junior,  Arithmetic. 

East  Durham  Educational  Associa- 
tion.— The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Milbrook,  May  16th  and  17th. 
About  fifty  teachers  were  present,  besides 
many  other  friends  of  education.  Through- 
out the  entre  Convention  the  utmost  har- 
mony prevailed,  the  discussions  being  lively, 
in  many  respects  brilliant,  and  were  at 
times  enlivened  by  the  witticisms  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Johnston.  At  1.30  p.  m.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  who  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Association  since 
its  beginning,  in  187 1,  opened  the  session, 
and  asked  for  nominations  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  by  acclamation  :  P.  N. 
Davey,  President ;  W.  L.  Johnston  and 
George  Peters,  Vice-Presidents;  D.  J.  Gog- 
gin,  Secretary ;  George  Hetherington, 
Treasurer ;  Messrs.  G.  Brown,  S.  Mon- 
aghan,  G.  Glass,  Hope,  J.  H.  Stanton,  Ca- 
van,  and  W.  Cowan,  Manvers,  were  elec- 
ted councillors.  The  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  having  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Montgomery  delivered  his  valedictory 
address.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  Associa- 
tion from  its  founding  ;  showed  some  im- 
portant results  for  good  derived  from  its  de- 
liberations, and  bidding  the  newly  elected 
officers  "  God  speed,"  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  P.  N.  Davey,  who,  after  deliver- 
ing a  short  address,  proceeded  with  busi- 
ness as  per  programme.  The  Inspector, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Association.  Miss  Hay,  of  Port 
Hope  next  read  an  able  essay  on  "  The  In- 
fluence of  Woman."  Miss  Taylor,  of  Port 
Hope,  rendered  the  song  "Somebody's 
coming."  The  Inspector  next  introduced 
the  subject :  should  school  sections  be 
abolished,  and  Township  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees be  established  ?  After  discussion  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  Township  Boards  was 
carried.     Analysis  and  parsing   "  Battle  of 
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Waterloo,"  5th  book,  page  276  followed. 
A  very  successful  entertainment  was  held 
in  the  evening,  at  which  songs  and  read- 
ings were  given  by  Misses  Walsh,  Meharry, 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  an  able 
lecture  on  "  Hugh  Miller,"  by  Jas.  Roy 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  Cobourg.  The  Saturday  ses- 
sion was  opened  with  a  song  by  Miss  Bec- 
cie  Meharry,  entitled  "  Sweet  Thought." 
Mr.  P.  N.  Davey  introduced  the  subject 
"  Object  Lessons,"  which  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Osborne,  Montgomery,  Tilley  and 
Wood.  H.  Montgomery  followed  with  an 
able  address  on  "  The  duties  of  Teachers 
to  one  another  and  to  the  profession,"  and 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Roy, 
Bryant  and  W.  E.  Tilley.  A  song  "  Tyrol's 
Lovely  Dell,"  by  Miss  Taylor,  was  well  re- 
ceived. Mr.  J.  E.  Bryant,  of  Whitby,  fol- 
lowed with  an  essay,  subject  "  Poets  and 
poetry  of  America."  The  work  was  well 
prepared,  and  evinces  a  great  amount  of 
study.  Miss  Walsh  sang  "  I  have  always  a 
welcome  for  thee,"  which  terminated  the 
work  for  the  forenoon.  A  song  entitled 
"  Why  do  the  Swallows  leave  their  Homes," 
by  the  Misses  Sharp  introduced  the  after- 
noon meeting.  Mr.  D.  J.  Goggin  next  ex- 
plained "  A  System  of  Marking,"  by  dia- 
gram. W.  E.  Tilley,  of  Port  Hope  High 
School,  gave  a  lucid  explanation  of  "  Frac- 
tions," and  was  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Tilley 
in  a  short  address  on  "  Reduction."  After 
routine  business  and  votes  of  thanks  the  pro- 
ceedings came  to  a  close. 

East  Middlesex  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— This  Association  held  its  sixth  meet- 
ing on  Friday  and  Saturday,  13th  and  14th 
June,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  London, 
Inspector  Groat  in  the  chair.  The  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  obtain  200  tickets  of 
membership.  A  committee  consisting  of 
the  Inspector  and  Messrs.  Finchamp, 
Eckert,  Hoyt,  Lynam  and  Brown  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  such  amendments  as 
the  constitution  required.  It  was  resolved 
that  this  Association  make  an  excursion  to 
Goderich,  and  that  invitations  be  sent  to 
the  West  Riding  Association,  and  also  to 
the  Huron  Association  to  join  in  the  trip. 
Resolved,  that  the  Association  affiliate  with 
the  Biddulph  Association  on  their  paying 
into  the  funds  one  half  the  admittance  fee. 
Mr.  Lynam,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Question*,  illustrated  the  method  pursued 
in  solving  the  questions  sent  on  since  last 


meeting.  Mr.  Finchamp  illustrated  his 
method  of  teaching  drawing.  Moved  by 
Mr.  Finchamp,  seconded  by  Mr.  McColl, 
that  the  members  of  this  Association  having 
duly  considered  the  question  of  Merit 
Marks,  cordially  agree  in  adopting  a  uniform 
system,  being  that  which  is  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present.  Con- 
siderable discussion  ensued.  Moved  in 
amendment  by  Mr.  Black,  seconded  by 
A.  C.  Stewart,  that  while  we  consider  that 
it  would  be  advisable  and  beneficial  to 
adopt  a  system  of  merit  marks  for  each 
school,  yet  we  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, considering  the  different  states  of 
the  various  schools,  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem. Original  motion  carried.  President 
nominated  Mr.  Dearness  of  Lucan,  Mr. 
McQueen  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Finchamp 
of  London,  as  a  Committee  on  Merit 
Marks  to  report  at  Annual  Convention. 
The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Association  :  Messrs. 
Finchamp,  Brown,  Hoyt,  McQueen  and 
Dearness.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  at  this  point 
introduced  to  the  Association,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Rev.  Dr.  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation for  one  hour,  upon  Teachers'  meet- 
ings and  Superannuation  Fund.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Finchamp  the  Doc- 
tor said  that  the  enforcement  of  the  clause 
on  compulsory  attendance  rested  with  the 
Trustees,  who  were  themselves  liable  for 
any  neglect  of  duty.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Doctor  for  his  address. 
Mr.  McQueen  illustrated  his  method  of  teach- 
ing History.  Mr.  Macdonald  illustrated  his 
method  of  teaching  Algebra  to  beginners. 
It  was  resolved  that  two  or  more  teachers 
illustrate  their  method  of  teaching  the  same 
subject,  and  that  the  best  system  be  adop- 
ted by  the  Association.  For  next  meeting  ; 
Chemistry,  Messrs.  Groat  and  Dearness  : 
Geography,  Miss  Wilson,  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Stewart ;  Factoring,  (Algebra)  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Swazye,  and  Black  ;  Arithmetic, 
Messrs.  Hoyt,  Eckert,  and  Lynam ;  1st 
Reading  Book,  Mr.  McQueen  and  Misses 
McColl  and  Robson.  After  some  further 
routine  business  the  Association  adjourned 
till  the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held 
on  the  last  Friday  of  October,  having  been 
in  session  two  days. 

Ontario  Teachers'  Association. — 
From  a  circular  from  the  Secretary  Mr.  A. 
McMurchy,  we  learn  that  the  thirteenth  An 
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nual  Convention  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Normal  School  Buildings,  Toronto, 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  August  next,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue 
in  Session  three  days.  Tickets  of  member- 
ship can  be  procured  by  communicating 
with  the  Secretary.  The  annual  fee  is  fifty 
cents  to  those  who  are  members  of  Branch 
Associations,  and  one  dollar  to  others. 
Ladies,  engaged  in  teaching,  free.  All  the 
Railway  Companies  have  agreed  to  grant 
Return  Tickets  to  members  attending  the 
Convention  for  one  and  a  third  fare. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  accommo- 
dation on  as  favourable  terms  as  possible 
for  members  of  the  Association  while  in 
Toronto.  A  person  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Normal  School  Build- 
ings, on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  to  give 
the  necessary  information.  The  opening 
address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President, 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Addresses  may  be  expected  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  President  University 
College,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  J. 
A.  McLellan,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  L.L.  B.,  High 
School  Inspector.  Papers  will  be  read  on 
the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Industrial  Schools,  by  Samuel  Mc- 
Allister, Esq.,  Head  Master,  John  Street 
School. 

2.  School  Organization,  by  J.  R.  Miller, 
Esq.,  County  Inspector,  Huron. 

3.  Euclid  as  a  Text  Book,  by  Thomas 
Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Science  Master,  Normal 
School. 

4.  Modern  Culture,  by  J.  Howard  Hun- 
ter, M.  A,,  Principal,  Collegiate  Institute, 
St.  Catharines. 

5.  Township  Boards  vs.  School  Section 
Boards,  by  James  Turnbull,  B.  A.,  Princi- 
pal, High  School,  Clinton. 

The  following  Committees  will  report  : — 

The  Committee  of  Public  School  Mas- 
ters. 

The  Committee  of  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors. 

The  Committee  of  High  School  Mas- 
ters. 

The  Incorporation  Committee. 

The  Text-Book  Committee. 

The  Normal  School  Committee. 

The  Delegate  to  the  Protestant  Teachers' 
Association  of  Quebec. 

Any  member  of  the  Association  may  pro- 


pose other  subjects  for  discussion,  which,  if 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  will 
be  introduced  to  the  Association,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  proposer  lead  off  in 
the  discussion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  earnestly  hope 
that  Local  Associations  will  be  represented 
by  Delegates  at  the  ensuing  Convention,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 

County  of  Lincoln  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  in  St.  Catharines,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  with  reference  to  At- 
torney-General Mowat's  School  Bill,  intro- 
duced at  last  session  of  the  Legislature  but 
laid  over,  were  moved  by  J.  H.  Comfort, 
M.  D.,  and  seconded  by  J.  Howard  Hun- 
ter, M.  A.,  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

1.  That,  while  this  Association  welcomes 
the  adoption  of  the  elective  principle  in 
choosing  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  is  provided  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  said  Act,  yet  the  Association  deeply 
regrets  that  a  more  liberal  representation  is 
not  given  to  the  three  classes  of  electors 
therein  named. 

2.  That  it  is  advisable  to  have  said  elec- 
tions held  soon  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  instead 
of  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  two  of  said  Act. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  should  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  a  full  official  record  of  said  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  published. 

4.  That  this  Association  strongly  disap- 
proves of  section  eight  of  said  Bill,  which 
takes  away  all  the  property,  rights,  powers, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  Boards  of 
High  School  Trustees,  and  of  the  Trustees 
of  Collegiate  Institutes,  and  vests  the  same 
in  the  Municipal  Councils,  believing  that 
such  a  course,  if  adopted,  would  impair  the 
efficiency  of  our  High  Schools,  and  retard 
the  advancement  of  Higher  Education. 

q.  That  this  Association  regards  as  un- 
just the  existing  regulations  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  which  a  single 
session  spent  at  the  Normal  School  is,|  in 
the  case  of  second-class  certificates,  made 
equivalent  to  three  years'  practical  teaching, 
and  in  the  case  of  first-class  certificates 
equivalent  to  five  years'  practical  teaching. 

6.  That  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
these  resolutions  be  a   committee    to   urge 
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upon  the  Government  the  views  of  the  As- 
sociation as  expressed  above. 

Toronto  University  Convocation. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Convocation 
was  held  on  Tuesday  June  ioth,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor L.  W.  Smith  D.  C.  L.,  presiding. 
The  following  were  admitted  to  degrees, 
those  of  Rev.  George  Paxton  Young  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  of  Oxford  University  being  hon- 
orary : 

LL.D— J.  A.  McLellan,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  B., 
and  R.  Snelling,  L.  L.  B.,  of  the  firm  of 
Snelling  &  Wardrop,  Barristers. 

M.  D— H.  H.  Fell,  M.  B.,  and  A. 
Groves,  M.  B. 

M.  A.— C.  R.  W.  Biggar,  B.  A.,  Rev.  G. 
Burnfield,  B.  A.,  W.  Dale,  B.  A.,  H.  M. 
Hicks,  B.  A.,  W.  H.  Kingston,  B.  A.,  J. 
G.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  and  J.  White,  B.  A. 

L.  L.  B.— M.  Gumming,  B.  B.,  R.  E. 
Kingsford,  M.  A..  J.  Muir,  M.  A.,  J.  Mc- 
intosh, Rev.  N.  McNish,  M.  A.,  D.  G. 
Sutherland,  and  W.  Watt,  B.  A. 

B.  A.— F.  Ballantine,  W.  Barwick,  F. 
Black,  James  Campbell,  John  Campbell,  J. 
Craig,  E.  W.  Dadson,  J.  K.  Fisken,  C. 
Fletcher,  A.  C.  Gait,  J.  R.  Gilchrist,  A.  M. 
Hamilton,  J.  B.  Hamilton,  F.  N.  Kennin, 
R.  C.  Leslie,  J.  H.  Long,  J.  H.  Long,  J. 
H.  Madden.  F.  Madhill,  H.  P.  Milligan, 
L.  A.  McPherson.  J.  Nichols,  W.  E.  Per- 
due, W.  J.  Robertson,  J.  T.  Small,  T.  S.  T. 
Smellie,  C.  G.  Snider,  A.  Stewart,  P. 
Straith,  J.  Torrance,  A.  M-  Turnbull,  F. 
H.  Wallace,  J.  Wallace,  N.  J.  Welhvood. 

Diploma  in  Agriculture,  F.  Madill. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCaul  said  this  should  be  the 
last  time  he  would  appear  on  this  platform 
as  an  examiner,  this  being  his  31st  year. 
Able  addresses  were  given  by  Professor 
Cottenwood  of  Edinburgh  University,  and 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

UNITED  STATES. 

— Dr.  William  McGuffey,  the  distinguished 
scholar,  teacher,  and  author,  died  at  his 
home  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

— The  congregations  of  Israelites  in -Cin- 
cinnati have  taken  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  Theological  Institute. 
A  General  Conference  of  Congregations 
is  to  consider  the  matter  on  the  8th  of  July. 

- — An  unusual  number  of  American  teach- 


ers will  spend  their  summer  vacation  in 
Europe,  "  Cooke's  Educational  Tour  to  Vi- 
enna "  affording  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  entire  trip  at  an  expense  of  $400  in 
gold. 

— A  liberal  friend  of  Marietta  College 
has  offered  to  give  $50,000  to  increase  its 
endowment,  on  condition  that  $200,000 
shall  be  secured,  including  the  $70,000  of 
recent  gifts.  Additional  donations  to  the 
amount  of  $80,000  will  make  available  this 
very  generous  offer,  and  greatly  enlarge  the 
facilities  of  the  college  for  usefulness. 

— The  Thirteenth  Annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5  th,  6  th,  and 
7th  days  of  August,  1873.  ^ne  meeting 
will  open  on  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  morning  and  evening  of  each  day  will 
be  occupied  by  the  General  Association, 
and  the  afternoon  by  the  four  Depart- 
ments. 

— Hr.  Hjalmar  Hjort  Boyeson,  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages at  Cornell  University.  It  is  urged 
that  provision  is  necessary  for  the  study  of 
the  Scandinavian  languages  in  our  American 
colleges  for  the  Norwegians  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

— The  Washington  and  Lee  University,  in 
Virginia,  has  received  from  Kentucky  $25,- 
000  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  history 
and  political  economy.  Missouri  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  same  institution  nearly  $50,- 
000  for  a  chair  of  applied  chemistry  ;  Lou- 
isiana, $27,600  for  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  Texas,  $25,000  for  one  of  ap- 
plied mathematics.  Each  professorship 
bears  the  name  of  the  state  endowing  it. 
Last  year  the  University  received  nearly 
$100,000  in  bequests  and  donations. 

— Prof  David  Murray,  of  Rutger  College, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Education  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  has  sailed  for  Yeddo  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  commission  states 
that  he  is  to  have  "  full  charge  of  all  affairs 
connected  with  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
Empire  of  Japan "  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  His  salary  is  $10,000  a  year  in 
gold.  It  was  generally  expected  that  this 
position  would  be  filled  by  Secretary  Nor- 
throp, of  Connecticut. 
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BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 


University    has     insti- 
Chinese   language    and 


■ — The  London 
tuted  a  course  of 
literature. 

The  Prussian  newspapers  comment  with 
much  dissatisfaction  on  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  It  appears  that  there  are 
fewer  students  entered  for  the  Easter  term 
than  there  were  last  autumn,  while  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased by  100.  Last  year  Leipzig  had  2,- 
650  students,  or  732  more  than  Berlin. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  observes  that  the  de- 
cline of  what  was  formerly  the  first  univer- 
sity in  Germany  is  daily  becoming  more 
evident,  and  it  attributes  this  chiefly  to  the 
niggardliness  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Von  Stremayer,  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ter   of    Public    Instruction,    reports,    that 


during  the  year  1872  464  new  primary 
schools  were  established  Austria,  with  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  classes  of 
711.  The  degree  of  attention  which  edu- 
cation is  receiving  in  Austria  is  made  ap- 
parent by  the  fact  that  between  the  years 
1865  and  1 87 1  the  number  of  new  primary 
schools  foimed  amounted  to  only  264, 
against  494  in  IS72.  It  also  appears  from 
the  report  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  competent  teachers,  in  some 
cases  it  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
soldiers  on  furlough  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  year  1872  1,854 
teachers'  certificates  were  issued.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  also  established 
one  gymnasium,  17  technical  gymnasiums, 
and  n  polytechnic  schools,  while  four 
gymnasiums  belonging  to  religious  orders 
were  taken  in  charge  by  the  state. 
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OUR  OLD  MASTER. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  of  reciting  a  poem  on 
the  above  subject.  In  presenting  this  to  your  read- 
ers, I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  construction 
is  entirely  different  to  the  one  which  I  speak  of ; 
and  that  the  conception  belonged  to  somebody  with 
a  soul  fired  With  a  love  for  youth  and  old  age,  for 
man  and  for  God.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot 
furnish  the  original  and  also  the  author'3  name. 
I  publish  this  by  kind  request.  Will.  Harry 

Gane. 

Our  master  was  old  and  bent, 

And  his  hair  was  scattered  and  grey  ; 
But  we  loved  the  dear  old  man, 

And  his  kindly  smile  alway. 
Our  thoughtless  mirth  was  hushed 

If  we  thought  it  gave  him  pain  ; 
But  ours,  perhaps,  was  nothing  more 

Than  the  mist  to  the  midnight  rain. 

'Twas  a  glorious  Autumn  day, 

The  work  of  the  day  was  o'er  ; 
The  shadowy  hands  on  the  dial  plate 

Were  creeping  along  to  four. 
Our  master's  head  was  bent, 

We  thought  it  was  bent  in  prayer  ; 
For  it  seemed  as  if  some  mighty  power 

Was  dwelling  among  us  there. 


We  let  him  rest  the  while, 

Though  the  hour  was  past  and  gone  ; 
After  the  cares  and  the  toils, 

We  let  the  old  man  dream  on. 
So  we  quietly  left  our  seats, 

And  noiselessly,  one  by  one, 
Just  at  the  stroke  of  five  o'clock. 

Stole  into  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  golden  beams  were  lingering 

Over  his  whitened  head  ; 
We  careless  boys  never  dreamed 

That  our  dear  old  master  was  dead. 
We  think  the  angel  came 

Just  at  the  stroke  of  four  ; 
.  For  we  saw  a  smile,  such  as  angels  wear, 

Mantle  his  features  o'er. 

We  left  him  sitting  alone, 

Dead  in  his  old  arm  chair  ; 
His  happy  spirit  wanders  free 

In  a  glorious  region,   where 
His  toils  and  sorrows  are  o'er, 

And  his  school  for  a  time  dismissed  ; 
We  think  of  him  every  evening  hour, 

When  the  little  ones  come  to  be  kissed. 

Woodstock  Review. 
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REPROVE  GENTLY. 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 
But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  must  it  flow  for  ever — 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 


— All  fact-collectors,  who  have  no  aim 
beyond  their  facts,  a.re  one-story  men. 
Two-story  men  compare,  reason,  generalize, 
using  the  labors  of  the  fact-collectors  as  well 
as  their  own.  Three-story  men  idealize, 
imagine,  predict ;  their  best  illumination 
comes  from  above,  through  the  skylight. — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

No  less  important  than  a  resolute,  sin- 
cere purpose,  is  an  intelligent  preparation 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  One  great  defect 
in  our  teachers  is.  that  they  are  too  much 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  appli- 
ances by  which  teaching  is  made  easy. 
Nothing  is  more  ratal  to  good  teaching. 
Let  the  teacher  make  use  of  text-book, 
manuals,  and  the  like,  to  simplify  tasks  for 
his  pupils,  as  far  as  he  thinks  judicious,  but 
he  should  train  himself  to  an  absolute  in- 
dependence of  them,  rather  than  any  easy 
use  of  them.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  no 
more  lean  upon  such  supports,  than  a  well 
man  will  walk  with  crutches.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  trouble  would  be  the  pro- 
viding of  higher  instruction  for  teachers. 
Am  I  unjust  in  saying  that  even  the  normal 
schools  are  not  up  to  the  needs  of  the  time  ? 
— Professor  Agassiz. 

— The  practice  of  marking  the  recitations 
of  pupils  has  been  discontinued  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  schools  in  Ohio,  and 
written  examinations,  usually  occurring 
monthly,  have  been  substituted  to  determine 
the  pupil's  progress.  We  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  how  this  change  has  ef- 
fected the  daily  preparation  of  lessons. 
The  general  testimony  is,  that  the  examina- 
tions are  as  effective  an  incentive  to  study 
as  the  daily  record,  while  the  greater  free- 
dom of  both  teachers  and  pupils  has  im- 
proved the  character  of  the  recitations. 
The  teachers  are  less  narrow  and  text-book- 
ish in  their  instruction,  and  they  give  in- 
creased personal  attention  to  those  pupils 


,   an  abiding 
light 


who  are  not  doing  satisfactory  work.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  do 
their  work.  When  the  time  of  examinations 
is  announced  several  days  in  advance,  and 
the  intervening  time  is  devoted  to  the 
special  preparation  of  the  class  for  the  or- 
deal, pupils  learn  to  depend  on  this  cram- 
ming, and  there  is  less  faithfulness  in  daily 
study.  Examinations  are  most  constant 
and  effective  as  an  incentive  when  they  are 
held  without  previous  notice  and  are  made 
a  test  of  the  pupils'  daily  work.  They  are 
a  poor  incentive  when  the  vigorous  cram- 
mer stands  higher  than  the  faithful  student. 
— National  Teacher. 

More  Careful  Work. — The  charac- 
teristic element  of  modern  science  is  the 
quantitative  element.  We  want  careful 
work  everywhere ;  we  want  analysis ;  we 
want  measurement ;  we  want  exact  com- 
parison; we  want  the  universal  recognition 
of  the  absolute  value  of  the  truth,  and  the 
relative  worthlessness  of  anything  short  of 
it.  We  want  the  courage  and  devotion  that 
perseveres  in  the  dark,  havin 
faith  that  afterward  there  shall  b 
You  remember  how  corals  grow.  The  reef 
is  not  a  building  constructed  by  them ;  it  is 
their  own  life  that  crystalizes  within  them, 
and  it  is  left  behind  them  as  they  climb  up- 
ward toward  the  light.  And  as  they  climb, 
the  seabottom  sinks  beneath  them,  and  the 
surface,  only  a  short  distance  below  which 
they  can  live,  seems  doubtless  unattainable 
to  their  patient  labors.  Yet  by-and-by  it  is 
gained,  though  the  coral-makers  die  in 
reaching  it,  and  over  the  records  of  their 
ceaseless  toil  appear  at  length  the  verdant 
fields  and  fruitful  palms  of  islands  that  lie 
like  gems  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

So  must  we  labor,  climbing  ever  through 
the  dim  sea  toward  the  blue  sky  and  the 
perfect  day,  leaving  our  lives  behind  us  as 
we  climb.  The  great  ocean  of  human 
thought  grows  deeper  underneath  as  we  as- 
cend ;  we  get  further  from  the  bottom,  yet 
not  nearer  to  the  top.  "When  we  reach  the 
unclouded  sunlight,  it  will  be'  to  die.  Yet 
in  some  bright  hour  of  the  ages  to  come, 
generations  of  men  illuminated  with  know- 
ledge and  clad  in  peaceful  strength,  shall 
look  curiously  and  reverently  upon  the 
foundation  of  their  prosperity,  examining 
the  progress  of  our  labors  as  we  study  the 
lives  and  labors    of  the   coral-makers,   and 
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shall  say,  "  Without  the  patience  and  de- 
votion of  these  workers,  our  fair,  new  world 
would  not  have  come  to  be  !" — American 
Journal  of  Education. 

Teach  by  Illustration. — -Let  teachers 
remember  that  the  eye  has  wonderful 
power  in  interpreting  facts  to  the  mind. 
Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  explain  by 
words  only,  as  you  can  with  the  help  of  il- 
lustration. It  is  not  desirable  that  you 
should.  The  powers  of  the  eye  are  so 
great  that  they  deserve  to  be  cultivated.  It 
interprets  to  us  both  nature  and  life,  the 
most  stupendous  physical  facts,  and 
thoughts  and  emotions  too  delicate  for 
words.  There  is,  too,  a  distinguishing 
clearness  and  certainty  in  knowledge  gained 


through  the  eye.  So  press  into  use  all  the 
apparatus,  the  illustrations,  the  globes,  the 
maps.  They  are  not  to  lie  idly  by,  for  dis- 
play at  stated  intervals,  but  for  daily  prac- 
tical use.  If  you  have  not  proper  appara- 
tus, then  invent ;  you  can  do  more  than  you 
even   with    simple    materials  and 


rougn 


construction. 


But  whatever  you  teach,  remove  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  barrenness  of  mere 
words,  in  which  teachers  of  inactive  mind 
are  too  apt  to  take  refuge,  knowing  that 
they  will  not  be  understood.  Let  what 
you  say  be  illustrated  and  brightened  by 
those  means  through  which  all  nature  pays 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  eye. — American 
Journal  of  Education. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Tyro. — This  is  the  name  of  a  very 
creditable  magazine  published  by  the  Adel- 
phian  Literary  Society,  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  Literary  Institute,  Woodstock. 
It  is  edited  by  Messrs.  N.  Wolverton,  P. 
H.  McEwen,  and  Thos.  Johnson.  It  is 
every  way  a  first  class  magazine. 

The  Sanitarian. — This  is  the  name  of  a 
new  Monthly  Journal  published  in  New 
York  City  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  the  fourth  issue  of 
which  has  just  reached  us.  It  is  evidently 
conducted  with  much  ability,  and  is  devoted 
to  sanitary  improvement.  The  July  No. 
contains  articles  on  Bread  ;  how  to  cure  a 
Cold  ;  Ocean  Travels  and  its  Dangers  ;  Wet 
Nursing  and  Artificial  Feeding  ;  Air  and 
Light,  &c,  &c. 


National  Normal — The  June  No.  of 
this  Journal  published  at  Cincinnatti,  Ohio, 
by  Stevens  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  is  before  us.  It  is  very  full  in 
its  educational  intelligence,  and  has  besides 
very  interesting  articles.  It  is  very  well 
printed,  and  seems  to  be  more  particularly 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  exposition  of 
Normal  School  instruction.  We  cordially 
welcome  it  to  our  exchange  list. 

New  York  School  Journal. — We 
have  for  some  time  been  in  receipt  of  this 
spirited  and  ably   conducted    weekly   jour- 


nal, published  in  New  York  city  by  G.  H. 
Stout,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  It  contains 
some  well  written  editorials  and  good  se- 
lected matter,  and  keeps  its  readers  well 
posted  on  literary  and  educational  matters. 
Its  distinguishing  featuie,  however,  is  the 
fullness  of  its  local  school  news. 

National  Teacher — Like  some  others, 
we  are  indebted  to  this  excellent 
monthly  for  some  of  the  best  selected  ar- 
ticles we  have  given  to  our  readers.  The 
June  No.  besides  a  carefully  and  ably  pre- 
pared editorial  department,  has  articles  on 
The  Schools  of  Baden;  Plato  and  Educa- 
tion ;  Geology  in  Public  Schools;  A  country 
teacher's  opinion  on  County  Institutes ; 
Notes  on  the  Boston  Primary  Schools. 
This  live  and  practical  journal  is  published 
by  E.  E.  White,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Connecticut  School  Journal. — We 
have  received  the  April,  May  and  June 
numbers  of  this  old  and  well  conducted 
Journal,  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  May 
No.  contains  articles  on  English  Grammar; 
Decisions  in  School  Cases  ;  Music,  a  sketch 
of  its  origin  and  growth  ;  Word  Study  ;  Com- 
position ;  Experiments  for  Young  Teachers; 
Tours  of  Observation  ;  Evenings  with  the 
Stars;  Miscellany;  Editorial;  Educational 
Intelligence  &c.  The  June  No.  also  pre- 
sents a  very  attractive  table  of  contents. 
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Michigan  Teacher. — The  June  No.  of 
this  excellent  educational  monthly  has  a 
very  interesting  table  of  contents,  including 
The  Philosophy  of  Childhood  ;  New  Edu- 
cational Plan  of  Japan ;  Methods  of  teach- 
ing Arithmetic  ;  Concerning  the  Sun  ;  Hints 
for  the  School  Room  ;  Object  Lessons  &c, 
(Sic.  The  last  of  these  we  have  transfered 
to  our  columns,  and  indeed  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Michigan  Teacher  for  some  of  our 
best  selections.  Published  by  H.  A.  Ford, 
Niles,  Michigan. 

The  Bright  Side. — This  popular  paper 
for  the  young  folks,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  resumed  its  weekly  issues, 
which  were  interrupted  by  the  fire.  It  is 
pronounced,  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  the 
best  weekly,  for  children  and  youth,  in  the 
country.  Parents  will  do  well  to  try  it.  In 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  paper,  the 
publishers  offer  a  very  pretty  chromo,  the 
Calia  Lillies,  both  for  the  small  sum  of 
$1.60     The  Bright    Side,     weekly,     and 


Child's  Friend,  semi-monthly,  and  two 
chromos,  Calla  Lillies  and  Panzies,  all  for 
$2.25.  Send  for  specimens  or  subscribe  at 
once.  Published  by  the  Bright  Side  Co., 
Chicago. 

American  Journal  of  Education. — 
We  have  received  several  issues  of  this 
journal,  published  at  Chicago  by  A.  H. 
Andrews  <Sc  Co.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  in  the  April  number  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  design  for  a  cheap  Country 
School-house,  which,  for  all  its  simplicity, 
is  convenient  and  pretty  enough  to  suit 
well  with  its  background  of  hill  and  wood- 
land. There  is,  too,  an  admirable  design 
for  a  large  School-house,  with  two  rooms 
which  can  be  easily  thrown  into  one,  and 
made  suitable  for  use  as  a  church,  or  for 
public  meetings.  The  articles  of  the  Jour- 
nal for  June  are  excellent,  full  of  good 
sense  and  wisdom,  for  both  teachers  and 
the  public. 
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—Contributors  to  the  '  Desk '  will  oblige  by 
sending  answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions 
with  their  problems.  Attention  is  called  to 
'  Young  Teachers'  Queries  ';  other  questions  of  like 
practical  character  are  solicited,  as  also  are  essays 
and  discussions  in  answer.  The  latter  should  be  on 
separate  sheets  from  any  matter  intended  for  the 
'  Desk,'  as  they  will  be  handed  to  the  General  Edi- 
tors for  insertion  among   "  Contributoions." 

CORRECT     ANSWERS     AND     SOLUTIONS     RECEIVED. 

A.  D.  Campbell,  Georgetown  Academy,  28. 
(Excellently  stated.) 

A.  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton,  15  and  16.  Tena,  15 
and  16.  R.  Dolbear,  Avon,  16  and  28.  Metcalfe 
Teacher  6,  24,  25,  28.  Edward  Rowland,,  Strath- 
roy,  16,  17,  24,  25.  John  Pierce,  Ailsa  Craig,  16, 
17,22,28.  A  discussion  of  25  from  the  sentence- 
joining  view  with  a  correct  explanation  of  the  lat- 
ter example,  but  without  noting  that  in  the  former 
)<u<jar  and  ivatcr  is  singular,  and  the  name  of  a 
single  thing,  not  two  names.  J.  W.,  Carluke,  15, 
16,  17,  20,  24,  2S. 

II.  T.  Scudamore,  Sutherland's  Corners,  very 
full  and  highly  int<  r<  sting  discussions  on  several  of 
the  questions. 


ANSWERS. 

1 1.  Even  is  generally  called  an  emphatic  particle, 
but  the  full  sentence  traced  from  the  Saxon  is  :  It 
even  happened  that  &c. 

12.  The  throne  of  England  in  Saxon  times  was 
elective.  (See  Report  made  in  787  to  Pope  Ha- 
drian I,  by  his  legates  in  England ;  Haddan  and 
Stubb's  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  vol. 
3,  page  453-)  Established  usage  gave  a  preference 
but  not  a  right  to  members  of  the  last  reigning 
family.  Harold,  as  of  Danish  blood  Royal,  was 
elected  king,  and  lawfully  reigned  as  such.  He 
was  no  more  a  usurper  than  Alfred,  the  Great  or 
indeed  than  a  majority  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  customary,  following  'the  lawyers,' 
to  call  Edgar  Atheling  the  rightful  heir, — no  Saxon 
or  Norman  historian  called  him  so.  See  Freeman's 
Norman  Conquest,  or  Freeman's  Growth  of  the  Eng 
lish  Constitution. 

15.  The  usual  answer  is,  James  I,  who  was  al- 
ready king  of  Scotland,  thus  making  the  question  a 
grammatical  one  playing  on  the  distinction  between 
'a  king  crowned'  and  'crowned  a  king.'  Put 
Charles  II  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  Jan.  I, 
1651,    proclaimed     and     aokn  fwledged      king    01 
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the  four  kingdoms  on  May  8,  1660,  and  did  not  en- 
ter London  till  May  29, — thus  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects king  of  Scotland  at  least  three  weeks  before 
he  was  crowned  king  of  England.  And  Edward  I 
was  acknowledged  king  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
funeral  (Nov.  1272,)  the  prelates  and  nobles  swore 
allegiance  to  him,  and  his  reign  was  dated  from 
that  day.  He  was  crowned  August  19,  1274.  (He 
was  the  earliest  king  whose  reign  was  dated  from 
a  time  earlier  than  his  coronation.  Freeman's 
Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.)  Since  the 
Aft  ot  Succession,  all  monarchs  of  England  are 
kings  from  their  succession.  Finally,  where  was 
Richard  King  of  the  Romans  crowned?  (1256.) 

16  A  goes  16  %  rods  and  B  goes  17  rods,  each 
in  3  minutes ;  therefore  A  will  go  16  l/,  rounds 
while  B  goes  17  rounds,  thus  bringing  B  up  to  A. 
See  No.  3  of  Curiosities. 

17.  If  Imperial  gallon  138.637  inches;  if  wine 
gallon  of  U.  S.,  115. 5  inches. 

18.  On  the  Longwoods  Road  and  north  bank  of 
the  River  Thames,  just  opposite  the  present  village 
and  Moravian  Church  (on  south  bank.)  (We  hope 
to  obtain  permission  to  publish  a  letter  received 
from  H.  T.  Scudamore,  denning  and  describing  the 
location  of  the  village  and  containing  much  other 
valuable  information  collected  from  actors  in  the 
war  of  1 8 12,  and  from  some  who  were  actually  In 
(he  battle.) 

19.  No  solution  was  sent  with  this  problem,  but 
it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  published  for  some 
time  in  an  English  periodical  without  a  solution 
being  received.  No  wonder.  It  requires  the  re- 
solution of  an  equation  of  the  degree  150,  reducible 
to  a  3-term  equation  of  the  degree  151.  The  solu- 
tion would  involve  an  immense  labor,  but  present  no 
mathematical  difficulty.  The  Editor  has  no  leisure 
at  present  to  examine  for  a  solution  by  repeated  sub- 
stitution. 

"  When  your  correspondent  asks  'what  is  the 
rate  per  cent,  on  the  balance  left  unpaid  at  the  end 
of  each  year?'  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  rate  per 
cent,  varies  from  time  to  time.  Such  cannot  be 
the  case,  because  the  rate  is  determined  by  a  de- 
finite equation."     H.  T.  Scudamore. 

20.  The  weights  are  I,  3,  9,  27,  Si,  243  lbs.  re- 
spectively. Reason — Any  No.  not  greater  than 
364  can  be  expressed  by  not  more  than  six  digits  in 
the  scale  of  three,  using  as  digits  positive  1,  zero, 
and  negative  1.  In  the  common  method  of  re- 
ducing to  the  scale  of  3,  whenever  there  is  a  re- 
mainder 2,  add  I  to  the  dividend  and  write  i, meaning 
negative  1,  for  the  remainder.  Thus  22  (scale  X) 
is  ioiiii,  (scale  III)  and  hence  to  weigh  221 
lbs.  put  the  243  lbs.    and  the  9  lbs.  weights   in  one 


scale  and  the  27  lbs.,  3  lbs.,  and  1  lb.  weights  in  the 
other. 

21.  "  This  of  yours  "  is  now,  as  in  E.  E.  gener- 
ally applied  to  one  out  of  a  class  whether  the  class 
exist  or  be  imaginary.  We  could  say  "this  coat  of 
yours,"  but  not  (except  colloquially)  "this  head  of 
yours."  It  is  however  commonly  used  by  Shake- 
speare, where  even  the  conception  of  a  class  is  im- 
possible. "This  of  hers,  there"  &c.,  seem  used 
as  an  adjective  like  the  Latin  "iste."  "This 
mouth  of  you  "  was  felt  to  be  harsh,  the  "you" 
being  too  weak  to  stand  in  such  a  position.  "  This 
your  mouth"  requiring  a  forced  and  unnatural 
pause  after  "  this"  was  somewhat  more  objection- 
able to  Shakespeare  than  to  the  Latin  style  of  Mil- 
ton and  Addison.  Hence  "this  of  you  "  was  used 
but  modified.  Aebott's  Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar. 

problems  and  queries. 

32.  What  will  be  my  gain  per  cent,  by  purchas- 
ing goods  on  6  months'  credit,  and  selling  them  im- 
mediately for  cash  at  cost,  money  being  worth  8  per 
cent?  A.  D.  Campbell,  Georgetown  Acad- 
emy. 

33.  J.  Jones  accepted  an  agency  from  D.  Mc- 
Innes  to  buy  and  sell  grain  for  him.  J.  Jones  re- 
ceived from  D.  Mclnnes  grain  in  store,  valued  at 
$135.60,  and  cash  $222. 10.  He  bought  grain  to 
the  value  of  $1346.40  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
$1171.97.  At  the  end  of  four  months  Mclnnes 
wished  to  close  the  agency,  and  Jones  returned  him 
grain  unsold,  valued  at  $437.95.  Jones  was  to  re- 
ceive for  services  $48.12.  Did  Jones  owe  Mcln- 
nes, or  Mclnnes  owe  Jones,  and  how  much  ?  Wm. 
Coutts,  Hamilton. 

34-  Parse  namely  and  plants,  Fifth  Reader,  p. 
118,  line  3.      COMUS  Rkad. 

35  Give  the  relation  and  parsing  of  who,  p.  6^, 
line  6,  and  decline  p.  204,  stanza  5,  v.  1,  both  of 
Fifth  Reader.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the 
couplet  in  which  the  latter  example  occurs.  Aquila 
Lane,  Arkona. 

36.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  2  ft.  3  ins.  wide, 
with  a  15  inch  pattern,  will  be  needed  to  carpet  a 
room  15  ft.  6  ins.  by  13  ft.,  (i)  if  the  pattern  be  the 
same  running  both  ways,  (ii)  if  the  pattern  only  run 
one  way?     Editor 

Erratum. 
In  line  12  of  The  Scuffle,  No.  22,  read  recovered 
H  0/  it  instead  of  recovered  §  of  it.  We  published 
the  problem  as  given  in  Gough,  without  noticing 
that  as  proposed  it  will  not  give  the  answers  usually 
accepted.  We  shall  publish  the  answers  both  to 
I  and  g,  as  by  changing  the  meaning  of  it,  both 
forms  of  the  question  are  possible.      We  hope  some 
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more  of  our  readers  will  try  the  scuffle  which  was  at 
one  time  a  challenge  question  among  the  school- 
masters of  Ireland,  when  to  be  able  'to  do  the 
scuffle'  and  'to  turn  Gough'  was  somethiug  to  boast 
of. 

YOUNG   TEACHERS'    QUERIES. 

5.  A  child  five  years  old  begins  attending  a  pub- 
lic school  ;  on  what  should  his  first  lessons  be?  A. 
Johnson. 

6.  My  pupils  find  it  very  irksome  to  learn  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  when  they  are 
learned  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  except  by 
imitation  of  examples  and  reasoning  somewhat  thus: 
1  Because  I  did  so  and  so  in  that  table,  I'll  do  the 
like  in  this.'     How  shall  I   teach   these   tables?    J. 

GRAYMAN. 


CURIOSITIES. 

Answer  to  No.  2.     30  ft.,  56  ft.,  and  82  ft. 

3.  Give  the  general  rule  for  solving  such  problems 
as  Xo.  16  of  Problems  and  Queries  ;  apply  it  to,  Six 
men  start  together  from  the  same  point  to  travel  in 
the  same  direction,  in  a  circuit,  at  the  rates  of  3 
and  2-i5ths,  3  and  5-2iths,  3  and  i2-35ths,  yA,  3 
and  57-70U1S,  4  and  1-42A  miles  per  hour  respec- 
tively ;  after  how  many  rounds,  and  where  will  they 
all  meet  again  ?  Also  apply  your  rale  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  watch, 
Sangster's  Algebra,  Ex.  XXXIII,  No.  26.  If  the 
ratio  of  the  rates  of  travel  in  a  circuit,  of  A  and  *B, 
is  as  the  square  root  of  3  to  that  of  2,  show  by  your 
rale  that  they  will  never  meet  a  -econd  time  at  the 
same  point. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Those  Charges. — The  Editor  of  the  St. 
Catharines  News,  in  a  recent  issue,  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  in  reference  to  the  charges 
against  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  other 
parties,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  April  number. 
We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  abey- 
ance until  we  are  in  possession  of  more  information, 
which,  we  understand,  is  forthcoming. 

— We  observe  that  at  the  next  examination  of 
Teachers,  Second  Class  Female  Candidates  are  re- 
quired to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  First  Book 
of  Euclid,  instead  of  Domestic  Economy,  as  hereto- 
fore. This  alteration  in  the  Examination  Course 
was  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in 
May  last,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  June.  We 
decidedly  object  to  this  hasty  action,  for  we  can  call 
it  nothing  else,  as  being  unfair  to  all  Female  Candi- 


dates for  Second  Class  Certificates.  It  evidently 
places  them  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  inas- 
much as  no  Candidate  preparing  for  the  Board  could 
be  sufficiently  prepared  on  such  short  notice,  to  un« 
dergo  examination  with  any  probability   of  success. 

Creditable. — One  Inspector  has  just  finished 
a  club  of  fijty  one  subscribers  for  the  Teacher. 
He  says  he  believes  at  least  half  the  teachers  in  On- 
tario would  subscribe  for  it,  if  Inspectors  would 
bring  it  under  their  notice  during  their  visits. 
Many  other  Inspectors  have  also  done  nobly  for 
us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  others  who  have  as 
yet  done  nothing  will  feel  that  they  are  aiding 
the  cause  of  education  by  speaking  a  good  word 
for  the  Teacher  during  their  school  visits,  and 
at  meetings  of  Teachers'  Associations. 
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We  think  it  fitting,  now  that  we  have 
fully  completed  the  first  half-year  of  publi- 
cation, that  we  should  refer  briefly  to  the 
course  gone  over  and  our  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  Teacher,  as  the  public  is  well 
aware,  is  entirely  a  private  enterprise,  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  is  designed  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  educationists,  both  in  Canada  and 
other  countries,  and  owes  allegiance  to  no 
established  power,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  con- 
trolled by  any  authority  outside  the  edi- 
torial staff.  It  aims  to  furnish  the  profes- 
sion with  the  most  advanced  ideas  on  all 
matters  connected  with  their  interest,  and 
whenever  it  can  encourage  the  faithful 
teacher  or  stimulate  the  laggart,  it  never 
fails  to  accept  the  opportunity. 

Though  it  has  only  reached  the  eighth 
No.  of  publication,  it  has  met  with  a  degree 
of  success  that  is  alike  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. There  were  some  who  predic- 
ted for  it  an  early  demise — alleging  that 
there  were  not  public  spirit  and  enterprise 
enough  among  teachers  to  sustain  such  a 


periodical.  The  publishers  felt,  however, 
that  the  public  teachers  were  anxious  to 
have  an  independent  journal — that  they 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  perusing  the  columns  of  a  fresh, 
original  periodical,  in  full  sympathy  with 
themselves,  and  that  in  their  hands  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  suffering  from  the 
want  of  support  necessary  to  make  it  self- 
sustaining.  With  this  idea  the  enterprise 
was  undertaken,  and  both  from  the  public 
press  of  the  country,  and  among  the  profes- 
sion, has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception. 

So  far  as  our  intentions  for  the  future  are 
concerned,  we  can  only  say  that  no  effort 
on  our  part  will  be  spared  to  make  the 
Teacher  still  more  worthy  of  success.  All 
the  original  matter  we  can  command  will 
find  space  in  our  columns.  Whatever  will 
give  tone  and  elevation  to  the  profession 
will  always  receive  publicity.  We  seek  no 
complimentary  support.  We  ask  no  stretch 
of  patronizing  generosity.  We  go  forth  to 
the  public  to  deserve  what  we  get  so  far  as 
we  can,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
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teachers  material  to  elevate  the  mind,  to 
dignify  their  labors,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  them  more  deserving  of  public  sym- 
pathy and  .support.  We  will  not  hesitate 
to  discuss  any  topic  within  the  range  either 
of  school  legislation,  ethics,  or  practice. 
We  entertain  no  feelings  of  hostility,  (as  is 
sometimes  said,)  either  against  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  or  the  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. We  are  quite  willing  that  both 
should  exist  to  do  whatsoever  they  can  to 
advance  the    interests  of  education.     We 


hesitate  not,  however,  to  say  that  we  will 
freely  and  fearlessly  criticize  the  action  of 
the  one  or  the  tone  of  the  other,  whenever 
we  consider  it  in  the  public  interest  to  do 
so. 

Relying  upon  the  appreciation  of  our 
readers,  we  trust  to  secure  that  support 
which  will  place  the  Ontario  Teacher  in 
the  position  which  an  educationist  has 
wished  for  it,  "a  source  of  benefit  to  the 
profession,  and  a  power  in  the  land." 
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The  deficiency  of  trained  teachers  in  our 
Public  Schools  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest    drawbacks    to    education  in  our 
Province,  at  the  present   time.     It  is  now 
almost  universally   admitted   that   teaching 
is  a  profession,  and  that  success  as  well  as 
efficiency  depends  upon  a  course  of  training 
for   this,    the  same   as    other    professions. 
There  was  a  time  when  little  or  no  scien- 
tific training  was  required  for  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  or  Law,  but  times  have  altered, 
and  we  now   invariably  prefer  the  trained 
practitioner  to  the  quack  or  the  pettifogger. 
And  what  experience  has  done  in  the  one 
case  is  being  speedily  done  in  the  other. 
We  notice  that  last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
1 68  trained  teachers  on  the  preceding  year. 
And  yet  the  number  is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
employed..    By    the    Report  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  we  find  that  out  of  a  total 
of  5,306  teachers,  employed  last  year,   only 
844   were  trained  in  our  Normal  School. 
There  may  be  a  small  percentage  of  those 
holding    County    Board    Certificates   who 
were  trained  elsewhere,   but  doubtless  the 
number  is  very  small. 

That  this  element  of  inefficiency  exists  in 
our  svstem  we  may  gather  from  the  Reports 
of  several  of  the  School  inspectors  through- 


out the  Province.  In  the  Report  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie,  M.  A.,  and  J.  A. 
McLellan,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  D  .,  Inspectors 
of  High  Schools  for  1871,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  that,  as  a 
University  degree  is  no  indication  as  to  a 
man's  ability  as  a  teacher,   some  additional 
qualification   should   be   demanded — some 
evidence  that   in   addition   to   scholarship, 
there  is  a  knowledge  of  school  organization, 
methods  of  discipline,  government,  modes 
of  teaching,  &c.     Something   of  this   kind 
seems  to  be  necessary.     The  stripling  fresh 
from  his  college  halls  is  placed   on   a   level 
with    the   experienced   teacher,   too   often 
thinking  that,  having  taken  honors  in  lan- 
guages or  science,  he  consequently  knows 
all  about  the  work  of  the  arduous  profession 
upon   which  he  has  entered.     Could   lec- 
tures on  "  Pedagogy  "  be  delivered  in  the 
Universities  for  the  benefit  of  those  intend- 
ing   to    teach?     Or    could    provision    be 
made  for  giving  such  instruction  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  ? 

A.  W.  Ross  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Glengarry, 
says  :— 

In  nine  schools  out  of  ten  there  seems  to 
be  no  emulation,  and  no  encouragement  to 
work.  The  method  adopted  in  teaching 
would,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  be  better 
named  lack  of  system  or  method.  Teach- 
ers are  apparently  ignorant  of  any  difference 
in  systems  and  care  as  little. 
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Rev.  E.  H.  Jenkyns,  M.  A.,  Co.  of  Ren- 
frew, says : — 

We  desire  to  see  a  number  of  earnest  and 
well-trained  teachers  employed  throughout 
the  County.  If  any  person  in  the  present 
day  were  to  set  himself  up  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
profession,  his  pretensions  would  be  simply 
laughed  at.  But  it  is  strange  that  persons 
do  not  reason  in  a  similar  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  a  subject  of  such  overwhelming  im- 
portance as  education  !  The  Trustees  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded,  who  go 
forth  in  quest  of  "  cheap  teachers,"  find  as 
the  result  that  they  have  generally  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  services  of  persons,  who 
can  only  make  a  pretence  of  teaching  what 
they  cannot  teach,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  and 
have  never  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  teaching.  We  repeat  it 
again,  the  great  want  of  our  County  is  the 
appointment  of  earnest  and  trained  teach- 
ers. I  have  noticed  that  very  beneficial  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  not  only  to  the 
section  immediately  interested,  but  also  to 
surrounding  sections,  by  the  appointment 
of  earnest  and  trained  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School.  In  many  instances  pupils 
from  schools  taught  by  such  teachers  have 
been  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  with  con- 
siderable success  ;  and  teachers  from  other 
Sections,  who  have  not  received  the  ad- 
vantage of  Normal  School  training,  acquire 
experience  in  the  work,  and  practical  views 
with  regard  to  teaching  by  occasionally 
visiting  such  Schools.  The  reason  why 
Normal  School  teachers  are  so  successful  in 
their  work  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  education  a  dis- 
tinct profession.  They  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  work,  and  have  received  pro- 
per training. 

Jno.  Johnston  Esq.,  County  of  Hastings, 
says  : — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, most  of  the  teachers  do  not  know 
anything  about  teaching,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  never  went  to  a  good  School, 
or  ever  saw  a  School  taught  properly. 

J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  County  of  Wentworth, 
says  : — 

Of  the  methods  of  teaching,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  they  are  in  too  many  cases  sadly 


defective,  being  too  mechanical,  and  not 
calculated  to  draw  out  and  train  the  mind, 
but  rather  to  pursue  a  course  of  cramming, 
and  a  loading  of  the  memory  with  facts,  ir- 
respective of  the  pupil's  ability  to  use  them. 
The  great  object  being,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
to  push  the  pupil  through  as  many  books 
as  possible,  in  a  given  time,  without 
any  regard  to  the  mental  training  they  are 
to  receive. 

J.  B.  Somerset  Esq.,  Lincoln  County, 
says  : — 

The  mode  of  teaching  practiced  in  the 
Schools  was,  with  some  very  marked  ex- 
ceptions, merely  a  mechanical  process  of 
cramming  knowledge  into  the  pupils'  minds, 
without  regard  to  the  development  of  their 
reasoning  powers.  The  exceptions  to  this 
system  were  almost  invariably  Schools  con- 
ducted by  teachers  who  had  received  a 
training  for  the  profession ;  and  this,  I  feel 
assured,  is  the  great  remedy  for  unskillful 
teaching  so  prevalent  in  our  Schools,  for 
even  visiting  each  other  fails  in  effect  when 
all  are  untrained. 

J.  C.  Glashan  Esq.,  Middlesex  West, 
says  :  "  The  great  lack  (among  teachers)  is 
training,  and  this  teachers  themselves  are 
beginning  to  recognise." 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  sufficient  to 
shew  that  there  is  an  evident  necessity  for 
a  better  supply  of  trained  teachers  in  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  additional 
Normal  Schools  will,  we  trust,  meet  to  a 
certain  extent  this  deficiency.  But  yet 
something  further  must  be  done,  if  the  tone 
of  education  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  many  men  of  talent,  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  profession,  we  must  say  that 
training  even  does  not  make  every  man  a 
successful  teacher.  There  are  many,possessed 
of  natural  adaptation,  who  have  been  very- 
successful  without  any  special  preparation 
for  the  work.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  by 
experience,  they  would  have  done  much 
better  had  they  been  specially  trained.  Ex- 
perience is  certainly  a  good  master,  but. 
keeps  a  very  expensive  school. 
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The  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  very 
largely  engages  the  attention  of  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors  at  the  present  time.     There 
is  scarcely  a  State  or  County,  from  which 
reports  reach  us,  that  has  not  its  Institute 
meeting  once  or   twice   a   year.     In    1850 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  made  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  but  beyond  a   few- 
lectures  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  Professor 
Hind,  nothing  has  been  done  since  in  this 
way  to  excite  interest  in  education.     That 
they  are  capable,  when  rightly  conducted, 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  there  can   be 
no    doubt.     Indeed,  even  with  two  addi- 
tional Normal    Schools,    there    would    be 
ample  room  for  the  operations  of  these  in- 
stitutions.    Many  teachers   who  were  pro- 
fessionally trained  might  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  such  adva?iced  ideas  in  regard  to 
practical  education  as  would  find  publicity  in 
•them.     Many  others  might  imbibe  an  en- 
thusiasm from  association  with  their  fellow- 
teachers  at  such  gatherings,  which  would  in- 
spire to  greater  exertions  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.     And  thus  by  the  mingling 
of  the  anxious  student  and  the  experienced 
teacher,  each  would  be  encouraged  and   in- 
spired to   labor  on  more  zealously  in  the 
great  work  of  national  education. 

The  manner  in  which  these  Institutes  are 
conducted  in  several  States  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  number  of  the  Michigan 
Teacher  : 

"  Wisconsin    compels    the    County    Su- 
perintendents to  'organize  and  conduct  at 
least  one  Institute  for  the  instruction    of 
teachers  in  each  year,   and  authorizes  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  to  use 
any  sum  within  $5,000  per  annum  for  in-. 
Statute    expenses,     in    the   expenditure  of 
this  allowance,  they  must  give  preference  to 
the  sections  of  the  State  receiving  least   di- 
rect   benefit    from    the    Normal    Schools. 
School  Boards    are    authorized    to    allow 
teachers  their  salaries  for  time  spent  in  ac- 
tual attendance  upon  Institutes.     In  Maine, 
whenever  twenty-five  teachers  of  any  coun- 
ty make  a  written  request  to  that  effect,  the 


State  Superintendent  may  hold  an  annual 
Institute  in   that   county,    of  at   least   ten 
days'  duration,  and  may  expend  $4,000  per 
year    upon  such  Institutes.     Pennsylvania 
appropriates  $60  to  $200  (according  to  at- 
tendance)   for    every  five   days"'   Institute. 
Each  County  Superintendent  must  hold  one 
yearly;     The  teachers  may  be  allowed  their 
time ;  and  '  any  teacher  who  absents  him- 
self from  the  Institute  of  his  county  with- 
out a  good  reason,  may   have   his  want   of 
professional  zeal  and  spirit  indicated   by   a 
lower  mark  on  his  certificate,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching,   than  he  would  otherwise 
have  received.'     Two  Saturdays  in    every 
School  month  may  be  used  for  Institutes 
in  any  district,  and  reported  as  a  part  of  the 
School  month.     Iowa  gives  subsidy,  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,  for  each  Institute  of  not  less 
than  twenty  members  and  six  working  days. 
Any  School  in  the  county  must  be  closed 
while  the   Institute  is  in  session,  and  the 
teachers'    pay   goes   on  during   the    time. 
They,  as  well  as  all  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates, are  required  to  attend  or  present  sat- 
isfactory reasons  for  non-attendance   before 
receiving  license  to  teach.     Similar  provis- 
ions subsist  in  Kansas.     Indiana  allows  $50 
for  an  Institute  having  an  average  atten- 
dance of  forty,    and   $35    for  one  with   an 
average  of  twenty-five.     The  Public  Schools 
must  be  closed  during  the  session,   but  the 
teachers  are  not  compelled  to  attend,  nor  is 
their  time  allowed  even  though  they  attend. 
A  good  foundation  for  an  Institute  fund  'is 
provided  in  Ohio,  where  teachers  pay  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  for  examination,  which  is  set 
apart  for  their  benefit,  in   meeting   the   ex- 
penses   of    County   Institutes.     The   plan 
contemplates  a  permanent  organization  with 
at  least  forty  members.     In  most  of  these 
States,  and    in    Hew    York,    the    County 
School  officers  are  required  to  hold  Insti- 
tutes once  a  year.    In  the  State  last  named, 
the  Commissioner  must  'induce,  if  possible, 
all  the  teachers  in  his  district  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  exercises.'     A  teacher 
who  closes  his  School  to   attend   an   Insti- 
tute, does  not  thereby  forfeit  his  contract, 
and  has  his  time  allowed.     The  necessary 
expenses  are  paid  by   the   State.     In    Ver- 
mo?it,  only  two  days'  time  is  allowed   teach- 
ers for  attendance  upon  Institutes,   without 
diminution  of  wages.     Louisiana  has  a   cu- 
rious provision  that  Institutes  shall  be  held 
'where  the  teachers  will  receive   the   en- 
couragement of  hospitality.'     Illinois  makes 
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very  different  provision  for  Institutes,  but, 
by  a  recent  law,  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  County  Normal  Schools." 

The  effect  of  such  meetings  upon  the 
teachers  cannot  help  but  be  salutary.     The 
reports  that  appear  in   the   various   educa- 
tional periodicals  of  the  United  States  are 
highly  flattering.     They  are  said  to  "  excite 
enthusiasm,"  to  furnish   the   "  key   to  suc- 
cess," to  be  "  stimulating,"   to   "  strengthen 
and  vitalize  the  system  of  education."     If 
these  be  their  effects  to  the  South  of  us  we 
would  like  very   much   to   have   some   in- 
fluence of  a  similar  kind  put  into   operation 
here.     We  certainly  require   more   profes- 
sional  enthusiasm   among   teachers — more 
energy  and  ardor   in   labor.     While   many 
"  noble  spirits  "  address  themselves  to  their 
duties  as  men  responsible  for  their  trust,   it 
is  not  to  be  disputed  that  others,   alas !   too 
many,  are  alike  indifferent  to  their  own  im- 
provement   or   the   advancement   of  their 
school.     Content  with  the  merest  routine, 
they  go   through   their   accustomed   round 
utterly  unconscious  that  all  around  them 
there   is    an    irrepressible    immortality,  to 
which  every  moment  lost  is  the  knell  of  a 
wasted  opportunity.     To  them  the  begin- 


Report    for  187 1,  writing  on  the  subject 

says : — 

It  is  suggested  that  during  each  day,  the 
teachers  composing  the  Institute  be  either 
formed  into  classes,  for  school  exercises, 
under  able  instructors,  or  discuss  the  modes 
of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  Common 
School  instruction,  and  school  organization 
and  discipline. 

The  evening  lectures  might  commence 
at  eight  o'clock.  The  exercises  each  day 
will  commence  in  ihe  morning  at  nine,  and 
continue  until  noon  ;  will  be  resumed  in 
the  afternoon  at  two,  and  close. at  five. 

The  subjects  which  should  engage  at- 
tention during  these  exercises  ought  to  be, 
chiefly,  the  Methods  and  principles  of 
Teaching,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Orthography,  Geography,  (with  mapping) 
Natural  and  General  History,  Grammar; 
and,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  higher 
subjects  ;  also  School  Government  and  Dis- 
cipline. Some  of  these  subjects  may  oc- 
cupy much  less  time  and  attention  than 
others,  according  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance ;  and  as  circumstances  suggest,  col- 
lateral subjects  may  on  some  special  oc- 
casions be  introduced. 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  a  wise 
course  to  pursue.  The  subjects  mentioned 
embrace  the  most  important  part  of  Public 
School  work,  and  in   giving   practical  in- 


ning of  their  duties  gives  no  pleasure,  and    stmction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 


the  close  of  their  day's  labors  no  other  re 
flection  than,  that  another  dollar  is  earned, 
or  the  term  of  their  engagement  much 
nearer  its  close.  To  correct  such  a  state 
of  affairs  where  it  exists  is  the  object  of 
those  Institutes,  which  we  most  heartily  ad- 
vocate. 

To  make  Teachers'  Institutes  successful, 
several  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

1.  Instruction.— The  instruction  to  be 
imparted  should  be  of  the  most  practical 
nature  possible.  Let  the  teachers  of  the 
county  assemble  in  the  county  town ;  let 
there  be  a  proper  Time  Table  for  the  ses- 
sion, and  let  those  subjects  which  are  of 
general  importance  be  first  considered. 
The  Chief  Superintendent  in  his  very  able 


these,    the   greatest  good   would,   for   the 
present,  be  accomplished. 

2.  The    Instructors.     It    is  generally 
considered    that     the    County    Inspectors 
should  take  charge  of  the  Institutes  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  give  the  necessary 
instruction  to  the  teachers  under  their  care. 
This  system  would  no  doubt  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good.     We  are  quite  satisfied 
that  County  Inspectors  are  well  qualified  to 
conduct  such  Institutes  to  the  profit  of  the 
teachers.     But  the  question  is,  have  they 
time  to  give  to  the  preparation   necessary 
for  such  work  ?   A  course  of  lectures  on  ed- 
ucation, like  those  inimitable  lectures  given 
by  Dri   Sangster,    in   our   Normal   School, 
would    be    necessary,    and   would  require 
much  preparation  and  research.     The  labor 
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involved  would  press  heavily  on  those  In- 
spectors who  have  large  districts,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  would  be  danger  that 
the  work  would  not  be  as  well  done. 

The  most  efficient  course  to  pursue  in 
the  matter  would  be  to  engage  some  com- 
petent scholar  of  well  known  integrity  and 
reputation  to  make  such  work  a  specialty, 
and  visit  one  county  after  another,  conduc- 
ting his  classes  after  a  uniform  system,  and 
thus  building  up  symmetrically  the  whole 
Public  School  System  of  the  Province. 
Different  Inspectors  would  probably  have 
different  ideas  on  many  points  ;  but  an  ac- 
complished and  practical  Institute  Teacher 
would,  in  every  county,  give  the  same  in- 
struction and  do  most  valuable  service  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

3.  The  Instructed.  To  make  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  really  useful,  every  teacher 
should  be  required  to  attend  the  course  of 
lectures  given  annually,  or  at  least  till  he 
had  obtained  a  certain  standard  of  effici 
ency.  Provision  might  be  made  in  the 
school  law  by  which  no  part  of  his  salary 
would  be  forfeited  for  attending  the  annual 
lectures.  It  might  also  be  wise  to  subject 
him  to  a  certain  penalty  for  non-attendance. 
At  the  close  of  every  .  course  of  lectures 
there  might  be  a  written  examination  on 
the  subjects  taught,  and  certificates  given, 
the  value  of  which  would  form  part   of  the 


general  standing  of  the  teacher  before  the 
regular  County  Board  examination.  It 
has  long  enough  been  an  element  of  weak- 
ness in  our  system  of  County  Board  Exam- 
inations, that  no  test  is  ever  applied  of  ap- 
titude to  teach.  While  such  written  exam- 
inations might  not  exactly  supply  this  test, 
they  certainly  would  determine  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Certi- 
ficates of  standing  given  in  this  way  would 
be  rrtore  valuable  to  the  teacher,  and  a  bet- 
ter guide  to  Boards  of  School  Trustees, 
than  those  now  obtainable.  Provision 
might  also  be  made  whereby  those  obtain- 
ing first  class  certificates  from  the  County 
Institutes  would  be  exempted  from  further 
attendance. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  these  Institutes 
thoroughly  tested  among  us.  The  Chief 
Superintendent  will,  we  trust,  soon  prepare 
the  necessaiy  regulations  and  issue  instruc- 
tions, by  which  the  untrained  teachers  in 
the  country  might  get  all  the  advantages 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  Many  of 
them  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  improve 
themselves  professionally,  and  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  this 
kind.  The  money  so  spent  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  the  most  profitable  investment  to 
the  Province  that  could  be  made,  and  the 
effect  would  be  felt  through  every  School 
Section,  and  at  every  fireside  in  the  land. 
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We  in  Ontario  have  flattered  ourselves 
for  years  that  we  possess  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  school  system  in  the  world. 
We  have  multiplied  houses  and  teachers. 
We  have  expended  more  and  more  liberally 
from  year  to  year,  till, in  1871, the  sum  of$i,- 
803,294  was  laid  out  on  education.  4,600 
schools  were  in  operation  under  the  man- 
agement of  5,300  teachers.  By  no  means 
too  extensive  outlay  or  machinery  this  for 
the  object  in  view,  the  training  of  over  half 
a  million  of  young  people.  The  fate  of 
the  Province,  we  may  say,  of  the  Dominion, 
must  be  decided  by  this  half  million, 
or  rather  by  the  education  we  give  them. 

Let  us  enquire  what  the  results  have  been 
throughout  Ontario  for  the  year  named. 
The  Chief  Superintendent's  last  annual  re- 
port furnishes  extensive  and  valuable  data, 
some  of  which  I  propose  to  use  as  fmger 
posts  : 

The  school  population  of  the  whole 
Province  was  489,615.  Add  to  this  num- 
ber one  fourth  of  itself  for  children  between 
16  and  21  years  of  age  who  are  also  en- 
titled to  attend  school  and  for  whom  public 
grants  are  made,  and  we  have  612,000 — a 
close  approximation  to  the  entire  school 
population.  For,  be  it  noticed,  if  only 
those  of  the  ages  5-16  be  reckoned  as 
school  population,  but  those  under  5,  and 
all  from  16  to  21,  with  those  of  other  ages, 
who  have  entered  school,  as  well  as  .those 
from  5  to  16,  are  reckoned  as  the  subtra- 
hend, to  show  the  number  of  non-attenders, 
whilst  only  those  from  5  to  1 6  are  reckoned 
the  minuend,  we  have  the  remainder  made 
much  slhaller  than  it  should  be. 

This,  however,  we  believe  is  done  ;  and 
when  Dr.  Ryerson  speaks  of  the  38,535 
who  entered  no  school  in   1871,  as  "An 


ominous  and    humiliating    item"    in    our 
school  statistics,  he  neither  uses  too  strong 
language,     nor     does     he    exaggerate    the 
figures. 
To  show  the  probable  return  from  our  school 
expenditure,  I  have  made  several  compara- 
tive estimates  of  work  done  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  coun- 
ties on  the  other,  and  do  not  find  the  one 
much  more  satisfactory  than    the    other; 
but  as  it  may  be  urged  that  private  schools 
and  academies  in  cities,  &c,  may  make  the 
percentage  of  attendance  or  non-attendance 
on  instruction  which  I  may  bring  forward 
less  reliable,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stat- 
istics of  counties  for  the  present ;   and,   I 
fear,    we    shall  find  items   "ominous  and 
humiliating"  beyond  what  most  have  dreamt 
of. 

The  school  population  of  Ontario  (from 
5  to  16)  in  the  counties  in  187 1  was  392,- 
559  ;  we  may,  as  ascertained  by  facts  and 
calculations,  add  one  fourth  of  this  num- 
ber to  itself  to  get  the  population  from  5  to 
21.  This  will  give  us  490,700  in  the  coun- 
ties. 

The  number,  of  all  ages,  that  entered 
school  in  1871  was  358,895.  This  leaves 
131,804,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation that  did  not  enter  any  public  school 
at  all !  !  Again,  nearly  40,000  attended  less 
than  20  days  in  the  year ;  and  over  73,000 
attended  under  50  days.  All  the  educa- 
tion these  113,000  children  could  get  in 
20  or  even  50  days  amounts  to  nothing. 
We  may  therefore  add  over  22  per  cent, 
more  to  the  number  deriving  no  benefit 
from  the  educational  opportunities  provided 
by  the  Public  Schools.  Altogether,  there- , 
fore,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  our  young 
people  are  not  being  educated  at  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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But,  in  addition,  over  95,000,  in  the 
counties  attended  under  100  days,  and  76,- 
000  attended  under  150  days.  We  may 
therefore  set  down  171,000  or  34  per  cent, 
more  as  being  only  imperfectly  educated, 
if  regular  attendance  can  be  the  test. 

53,639  attended  from  150  to  200  days, 
and  18,608  attended  over  200  days.  If 
these  represent  regular  attenders  and  suc- 
cessful students,  we  have  nearly  15  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  provision  needful  for  popular 
instruction  ! 

To  summarize  :  We  have  over  244,000 
young  people  reaping  little  or  no  advan- 
vantage  from  our  Public  Schools.  We  have 
over  171,000  taking  only  partial  advantage; 
whilst  only  72,247  are  attending  full,  or 
nearly  full  time.  50  per  cent,  getting  little 
or  no  education ;  over  34  per  cent,  being 
imperfectly  instructed;  and  15  per  cent, 
or  72,000  being  educated  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $1,383,240!  ! 

What  have  we  to  say  for  "  this  Canada 
of  ours  "  now  ?  "  Whither  are  we  drifting?" 
Have  we  not  been  playing  "  school,"  like 
children,  only  on  a  gigantic  scale?  Have 
we  not  been  working  blindfold  ?  Self 
blinded  ?  We  have  borrowed  and  pur- 
chased on  all  hands  till  we  say,  thumbs  in 
vest  armholes,  "  Come,  see  my  stock  in 
trade.  Don't  I  do  a  great  business?"  Let 
us  take  stock.  Let  us  count  our  gains. 
Let  us  prepare  to  meet  our  creditors.  We 
must  balance  accounts.  II  our  business 
is  inflated,  let  us  apply  the  necessary  con- 
strictions. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  fact  that  our  free 
schools  have  brought  with  them  more  ir- 
regularity and  indifference  than  were  ap- 
parent under  the  rate-bill  system.  That 
does  not  imply  that  free  schools  are  a  fail- 
ure. It  only  proves  that  the  necessary 
concomitants  were  not  provided  when  the 
free  school  system  was  introduced.  What 
these  are  we  may  enquire  further  on. 

Now  we  think  the   figures  given  above 


answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question  used 
as  the  title  of  this  contribution  :  Our  edu- 
cational system  has  failed,  and  terribly 
failed.  Take,  if  you  will,  any  ten  young 
men  or  women,  at  random,  who  have  taken 
a  regular  and  ordinary  course  at  a  Public 
School,  and  how  many  of  them  will  you 
find  intelligent,  fluent  and  correct  in  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing?  Not  more 
than  one.  Hardly  that.  Not  only  do 
children  attend  irregularly,  but  the  instruc- 
tion given  has  been  mostly  unattractive, 
vague,  inaccurate  and  valueless  as  a  train 
ing  or  foundation. 

The  causes  of  this  "  ominous  and  hu- 
miliating "  state  of  matters,  I  conceive  to 
be,  the  indifference  of  parents,  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers,  the  unattractive  and  un- 
comfortable condition  of  school  houses,  the 
employment  of  cheap  teachers,  and  great 
distances  from  schools,  as  well  as  lack  of 
text-books,  maps  and  apparatus. 

To  remedy  the  great  evil,  irregular  at- 
tendance, our  legislature  should  enact  a 
more  stringent  law  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance with  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  truant  officer  in  every  municipality, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  punish  all  pa- 
rents Avho  shall  not  send  all  children  from 
7  to  10  years  old  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  all  from  10  to  15  for  ten 
months. 

Houses  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
and  cheerful  as  homes.  Filth,  disorder, 
rudeness,  should  not  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  day-home  of  the  children. 
They  should  have  the  means  of  social  and 
intellectual  enjoyment  provided  as  religious- 
ly as  tbe  birch  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  shame,  a  disgrace,  the  way  in  which  chil- 
dren are  huddled,  tortured  and  smothered 
in  most  of  our  schools  even  yet — dirt  on 
the  floors,  dirt  on  the  doors  and  walls,  dust 
on  the  desks,  dust  on  the  sills,  on  the  maps, 
the  windows — outhouses  exposed  often,  and 
often  unfit  to  use,  play  ground  unsuitable, 
often  muddy,  uneven,    exposed — no  shade 
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trees,  no  play  shed — nothing  but  dreary, 
tiresome  days,  theirs  at  school. 

And  why  should  not  the  first  question 
be,  "  How  shall  we  secure  a  good  teacher 
for  the  longest  time  ?"  A  good  teacher  is 
worth  his  weight  every  yeai  in  silver,  if  not 
in  gold.  A  good  salary  and  a  good  home 
would  make  it  easy  as  a  general  thing  to 
get  and  keep  such  a  man. 

But  we  must  not  lengthen  our  remarks. 
Education  should  not  be  a  peradventure. 
A  definite  end — the  thorough  and  universal 
education  of  the  rising  generation — with 
the  necessary  means,  should  be  made  sure, 
so  far  as  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
country. 


P.  S.  The  number  from  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  villages  who  entered  all  colleges, 
High  Schools,  and  Private  Schools  ini87i, 
was  16,000,  or  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
county  population  ;  so  that  if  we  suppose 
two-thirds  of  these  to  be  county  pupils,  and 
two-thirds  of  those  to  attend  regularly,  we 
have  still  under  1 7  per  cent,  likely  to  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  education. 

The  conclusion,  however  startling,  and 
however  unlooked  for,  must  therefore  be 
faced  :  We  are  expending  all,  or  nearly  all 
our  energies  on  less  than  half  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  the  rest  are  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance, and  preparing  a  harvest  of  crime 
and  shame  for  our  country. 
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NO.  3. — BY   A   PUBLIC    SCHOOL   INSPECTOR. 


The  last  visit  recorded  was  a  winter  one, 

to  Mr.  W 's  school  in  the  Township 

ofX .     If  I  remember  right,   I  said 

something  about  jingling  sleighbells,  and 
buffalo  robes,  and  fur  cap,  and  home-made 
mitts,  &c.  I  believe  too,  that  Ebony  was 
the  good  horse  that,  unlike  a  great  many 
horses,  liked  so  well  to  be  driven.  Well,  he 
did  like  a  good  drive,  and  he  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  myself  when  we  came  to  a 
school  house.  Sometimes  this  year  he  was 
a  little  puzzled,  on  account  of  the  many 
changes  that  took  place.  When  we  drove 
up  to  the  house,  (or  rather  in  front  of  where 
the  house  stood,)  described  in  my  first  visit, 
he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on,  or  to 
stand.  He  seemed  discussing  the  matter 
over  in  his  own  mind.  "  Why,  this  can't 
be  the  old  school  house,  with  its  dilapidated 
roof  and  clapboards,  and  litter  strewn  yard? 
This  is  a  magnificent  brick  house,  like  a 
church  or  some  public  hall.  There  must 
be  a  mistake  somewhere."  But  on  being 
driven  up  to  the  fence  he  at  once   seemed 


to  decide.  "  Well,  this  must  be  the  school 
house  after  all,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  the 
old  house  was  not  quite  as  good  as  my 
stable." 

Well,  we  drove  on,  Ebony  and  I.  No 
fur  cap  or  buffalo  robe  required.  No 
sleigh  bells  or  home-made  mitts.  The 
whirring  of  buggy  wheels  and  the  lively 
music  of  the  birds  blended  with  the  buz- 
zing of  insects.  The  trees  were  in  deepest 
foliage,  and,  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  glided  along,  sniffing  the  fresh 
breeze  from  the  west,  even  the  most  lux- 
urious of  monarchs  might  have  envied  our 
enjoyment.  Enjoyment!  Where  anything 
like  it  ?  Not  in  the  palace  of  royalty,  for 
"  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown." 
Not  among  the  treasures  of  the  millionaire ; 
for  riches  may  take  to  them  wings  and  fly 
away.  Not  in  the  festive  throng ;  for  that 
is  "but  the  joy — the  feverish  joy  of  mirth 
and  wine."  Health  and  fresh  air,  and  a 
good  conscience  are  more  than  all.  And 
these  we  had,  (we  assume  it  on  the  part   of 
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Ebony,  in  spite  of  th e  psychologists, )  and  these 
made  the  drive  pleasant,  and  the  lovely 
scene  around  us  a  mirror  of  the  great  Spirit's 
bounty. 

Well,  this   time   we   are   going    to    Mr. 

W 's    school    again.     And    scarcely 

had  we  reverted  mentally  to  our  former 
visit,  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  to  the  very  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  his  classes,  to  the 
pleasant  exercise  we  had  in  Geography, 
when  Ebony  pulled  up  just  at  the  place  we 
started  from  when  I  reported  my  last  visit. 

Ebony  being  made  secure,  I  took  a  hur- 
ried look  over  the  school  yard,  and  saw 
that  everything  was  neat  and  tidy.  The 
wood  was  piled  up  neatly  in  one  corner, 
there  was  no  litter  of  any  kind  promiscu- 
ously strewed  around.  I  saw  also  that  a 
number  of  shade  trees  had  been  planted  in 
Spring,  and  that  the  girls  had,  very  neatly, 
arranged  some  flower  beds,  and  that,  even 
now,  there  were  indications  of  rose  buds, 
verbenas,  and  balsams.  I  noticed  that  the 
windows  of  the  school  house  were  lowered 
from  the  top,  as  well  as  raised  from  below, 
and  that,'  in  all  likelihood,  when  I  entered, 
the  inside  would  be  just  as  fresh  as  it  was 
outside. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  as  formerly,  and 
had  not  long  to  wait. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,    glad   to  see   you, 

Mr. ,"  said  the  teacher,  before  I  could 

have  given  him  the  usual  salutation. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  expecting  me," 
said  I,  "  when  you  so  readily  recognized 
me." 

"  Well,  partly  so,  I   heard   you   were   at 

Mr.  B 's  school  last  week,  and  thought 

you  would  soon  be  paying  me  a  visit 
too." 

"Well,  how  have  you  got  along  since  my 
last  visit  ?  Have  these  boys  and  girls  been 
busy  and  good  ?" 

"  Oh,  pretty  fair,"  said  the  teacher.  "  I 
told  them  you  would  be  expecting  to  see 
some  progress,  and  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 


appointment to  you  if  they  didn't  do  some- 
thing." 

The  teacher  had  the  same  cheerful, 
pleasant  manner  that  I  noticed  on  my 
former  visit,  and  he  moved  around  the 
room  as  if  he  had  no  fear  but  his  scholars 
would  not  only  do  their  best,  but  acquit 
themselves  well.  They  too  looked  quite 
at  ease.  There  were  no  traces  of  dread  or 
fear  on  their  countenances,  but  calmly,  yet 
attentively  they  awaited  orders  for  whatever 
exercise  might  be  required. 

"  Have  you  got  an  A  B  C  class  ?"  I 
asked.  "  If  so,  let  us  hear  what  they  can 
do  first." 

"  An  A  B  C  class,"  said  the  teacher. 
"  No.  My  scholars  always  know  their  let- 
ters before  they  come  here.  I  have  a 
class,  however,  in  the  First  Part  of  the  First 
Book.     You  can  hear  them  if  you  like." 

"  Let  us  have  them,"  I  replied. 

"  First  class — Stand— Out— Forward." 
And  quietly  and  orderly  nine  bright  eyed 
little  boys  and  girls  came  forward  and  stood 
in  line,  erect  with  hands  behind  their 
backs. 

"  I  teach  this  class,"  said  the  teacher,  "en- 
tirely from  tablet  lessons."    And  bringing 
out  of  its  place  a  large  card  their  attention 
was  invited  to  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
*         #         #  -    ,  #  *  *- 

After  the  lesson  was  over  the  teacher 
told  me  that  this  class  use  their  book  on 
their  seats,  and  are  expected  to  print  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words  on  their  slates. 
Sometimes  they  are  required  to  bring  their 
slates  to  the  class,  with  certain  portions  of 
the    lesson    printed   as  well   as   they   can. 

They  are  then  promoted  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  work  done.  He  told  me 
that  he  never  required  them  to  remain  in 
school  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recited  their  lessons,  and 
done  certain  other  prescribed  work, 
they  were  allowed  a  recess,  and  these  re- 
cesses were  so  managed  as  to  permit  them 
at  least  half  the  day   for   recreation.     By 
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this  method  he  assured  me  their  health  was 
better,  they  actually  learned  more,  and  felt 
the  restraints  of  the  school-room  much  less. 
This  plan  I  commended  very  highly.  I 
assured  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  enabled  me  to 
judge,  such  a  system  in  all  our  schools 
would  do  much  more  for  education,  and 
would  subserve  the  interests  of  the  scholars 
themselves  in  every  way  better  than  the 
p-ison  discipline  so  common  in  former 
years. 

I  observed  also  that  in  the  recitation  of 
their  lesson  great  care  was  taken  to  have 
each  pupil  associate  ideas  with  words. 
Whenever  a  new  word  occurred  there  was 
a  short  pause  in  the  work — the  class  stop- 
ping to  have  it  explained.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  asked  them  to  use  that  word  in 
some  familiar  sentence.  In  this  way  I  no- 
ticed that  their  work  was  intelligently  done, 
and  that  from  the  very  start,  every  new 
word  they  acquired  was  made  to  do  ser- 
vice in  their  vocabulary.  Their  attention 
was  also  called  to  words  of  similar  sound 
but  differently  spelled.  For  instance,  "  to" 
and  "  two,  "  "  there  "  and  "  their."  Then, 
when  it  appeared  that  every  word  in  the 
lesson  was  thoroughly  comprehended,  they 
were  required  to  read  it  aloud.  And  here 
it  was  that  the  greatest  skill  was  displayed. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  so  many 
teachers  fail.  They  try  to  teach  a  scholar 
to  read  a  lesson  before  he  knows  accurately 
and  thoroughly  every  word  in  the  lesson. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  lead  to  stammering, 
hesitancy,  drawling,  monotony,  &c.  But 
let  a  scholar  know  every  word  in  the  les- 
son, let  him  grasp  the  idea  to  which  he 
wants  to  give  utterance,  and  nature  will  do 
the  rest.  Children  always,  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  emphasize  or  inflect  cor- 
rectly. It  is  intuitive  to  do  so.  And  why 
it  is  so  seldom  found  among  scholars  in  our 
Public  Schools  is  because  nature  has  been 
disavowed  and  a  cramped  artificiality  set  up 
in  her  place.     Now,  even  in  the  very  first 


lessons  in  the  book,  I  noticed  Mr.  W 

always  required  his  scholars  to  use  proper 
inflections.  When  reading  "  Is  it  an  ox/' 
they  were  never  allowed  to  drawl  out,  "  Is 
— it — an — ox,"  naming  each  word  as  if  it 
had  no  connection  with  any  other  word, 
and  [maintaining  the  same  pitch  and 
tone  of  voice  throughout,  but  the  words 
were  repeated  as  a  full  sentence,  and  the 
proper  inflection  given.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  his  class  was  that  their  intellects  were 
stirred  up  ;  they  read  intelligently  and  nat- 
urally, and  when  they  rwere  advanced  to 
the  other  Readers  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  bad 
habits. 

In  regard  to  spelling  I  was  told  that  it 
was  usually  left  till  the  scholars  had  learned 
to  read.  Indeed,  they  were  expected  to  learn 
to  spell  pretty  much  themselves  when  writ- 
ing words  upon  their  slates.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,   did  Mr.   W ask  his 

scholars  to  spell  individual  words.  Short 
phrases  were  always  given,  and  words 
spelled  in  their  natural  relation  to  each 
other,  the  phrase  being  repeated  by  the 
scholar  before  being  spelled.  I  noticed 
also  that  the  phrases  were  read  by  the 
teacher  in  the  proper  tone  and  inflection, 
and  required  to  be  similarly  repeated  by 
the  scholar.  If  a  rising  inflection  was  re- 
quired, it  was  used,  and  so  with  other  in- 
flections. I  perceived  at  once  the  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  confessed  myself  indebted 

to  Mr.  W for  this  additional  idea   to 

my  own  stock  of  information  in  regard  to 
educational  matters.  When  scholars  are 
thus  trained  to  inflection  they  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  controlling  their  voices,  and  there- 
fore they  succeed  far  better  in  reading  some 
of  the  more  difficult  exercises  in  the  ad- 
vanced Readers. 

I    found  also  that  in  all   Mr.   W 's 

classes  there  was  the  same  clearness  of  in- 
flection and  gracefulness  of  style.  There 
was  loudness  without  vociferation  ;  rapidity 
without  indistinctness,  and  clearness  of  em- 
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phasis  without  an  artificial  mannerism.     All 

this  Mr.  W told  me  was  the  result  of 

attention  to  his  First  and  Second  Readers. 

To  those  who  peruse  the  pages  of  the 

Ontario    Teacher    we  would  commend 

the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  our  report  of 

Mr.  W 's  school.     We  are  satisfied  no 

other  course  will  produce  equally  satisfac- 
tory   results.     No    doubt    there    may   be 


other  plans  that  may  enable  scholars  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  words,  and  in  a  sort  of 
struggling  way  to  get  through  their  reading 
lessons.  But  there  can  be  no  plan  adop- 
ted that  will  combine  the  intellectual  with 
the  artificial — the  real  training  of  the  mind 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  so  well 
as  the  system  above  described. 
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BY  SAMUEL  WOODS,  ESQ.,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER  KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario  must  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  uniformity  of  plan  pervad- 
ing it  in  exalting  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Province,  and  unnecessarily  depressing  the 
High  Schools,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  the 
latter  that  a  few  words  are  now  to  be  of- 
fered. And  these  shall  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  hoped  they  will  enable  the  public 
to  form  a  more  general  and  correct  estimate 
of  the  particular  sphere  of  each,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  performs  the  work 
assigned  to  it. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  start  with  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  now  attempted  to  be  acted 
upon,  that  Public  School  pupils  as  soon  as 
they  have  completed  the  first  four 
Forms  of  the  prescribed  curriculum  are  at 
once  removed  into  the  High  Schools,  and, 
as  in  187 1  there  were  no  less  than  60 
Union  Schools,  we  may  be  sure  very  few 
pupils  above  the  fourth  Form  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Public  School  Department. 
Now  the  proportion  of  pupils  attending  the 
High  Schools  during  187 1,  for  that  is  the 
last  report  available,  is  as  one  to  60  in  the 
Public  Schools,  or  one  out  of  every  sixty 
pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools  enters 
the  High  School  annually.  We  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  proportion  is  about  correct 
for  nearly  the  whole  Province. 


Now  let  us  examine  the  natural  results  of 
this.  And  to  do  this  more  effectually  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  our  arguments,  we  beg 
to  adduce  a  few  published  observations  of 
the  High  School  Inspectors.  In  the  an- 
nual Report  for  187 1,  Appendix  A.  p.  6, 
we  find  the  following  remarks  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  Arithmetic  is  taught : 

In  all   the   schools   the   following   ques- 
tions,   among    others,    were    proposed  : — 
"  My  purse  and  money  together  are  worth 
$48.60  ;  the  money  is  eleven  times  the  val- 
ue of  the  purse  :  what  is  the  purse   worth  ?" 
"  An  army  lost  one  tenth  of  its  number  in 
its  first  battle,  a  tenth  of  its    remainder  in 
its  second  battle,  and  then  had  61,200  men 
left ;  how  many  men  formed  the  army  at 
first?"     It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  believed 
that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  the   High   Schools   failed  in   the 
first  question,  and  a  much  larger  percentage 
failed  in   the  second  !     Here  are  some   of 
the  records.     In    a    school   of  21    pupils 
neither    question    solved  ;    in  one    of   25, 
neither  question;  in  one  of  23,  neither;  in 
one  of  32,  one  solved  the  first  question  ;  in 
one  of  19,  neither  question  solved  ;  in  one 
of  60,  neither  solved;  in  one  of  2^,   neither 
solved  ;  in  one  of  92,  one  solved  both;  in  one 
of  43,  one  solved  both  ;  in  one  of  84,   one 
solved  the  first;  in  one  of  120  (present), 
ten  solved  the  first,  and  three  the  second  ; 
in  one  of  72,  five  solved  the  first,  and  one 
the  second  ;  in  one  of  about   120,   twenty- 
nine  solved  the  first,  and  one  the  second. 
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Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  everybody 
concerned,  the  simple   truth   here   is,    that 
any  one   of  these   questions   should  have 
been  done   in   any   Public   School  of  the 
Province    long    before    the  pupil   was  far 
enough  advanced  to  enter  a  High  School, 
and  the  blame  for  the  ignorance  of  the  pu- 
pils is  not  to  be   laid   at   the   door  of  the 
High  School  Master,  but  upon  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils.     I    may  be   met   here 
with  the  objection  :  "Why   take   the  pupil 
into  the  High  School  if  he  cannot  do  such 
work  ?''     The    simple    answer    is   that   he 
might  have  remained  in  the  Public  School 
for  years,  and  his   advancement  would  not 
have  been  one  whit  better.     The  truth  is 
that  the  Public  Schools  are  not  doing  the 
work  they  are  supposed   to  be  performing, 
and  the  best  proof  of  this   is   found  in   the 
fact  that  the  first  really  thorough  examina- 
tion made,  viz  :  at   the    entrance  examina- 
tion for  the  High  School,  painfully  discloses 
that  superficiality  and  general  haziness  of 
ideas  are  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
nearly  every  pupil  who  presents  himself  for 
the  ordeal. 

Take    another  illustrative    extract  from 
p.  9. 

As  soon  as  the  new  School   Act  became 
law,    the    Inspector    received   instructions 
from  the  Department  to  apply  with   greater 
strictness  the  old  method  and  standard,  un- 
til they  should  be  superseded  by  the  new. 
Just  one  change  was  made,  but  that  was 
found  all-sufficient :  the  parsing,  instead  of 
being  given  orally,  was  exacted  in  writing. 
The  effect  was  most   remarkable.     About 
one-half  of  the  candidates  presented  to  the 
Inspector  as  fit  subjects  for  High  School 
tuition  were  found,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
incapable  of  spelling  correctly  in  writing — 
whatever  they  may  have  been  able  to  do 
orally — words    certainly    not  amongst  the 
most  difficult  in  the  language,  more  par- 
ticularly those  very  terms  of  grammar  which 
were  almost  every  day  in  their  mouths. 

Here  again,  who  is  at  fault,  the  Public 
School  which  can  permitj  pupils  in  such  a 
state  of  absurd  ignorance  to  remain  so,  for 


even  one  moment,  or  the  High  School, 
which  by  taking  them  "  with  all  their  im- 
perfections on  their  head,"  and  trying  to 
teach  them  what  they  ought  to  have  known 
before  they  were  permitted  to  rise  from 
form  to  form  in  a  state  of  chaotic  ignorance, 
in  which  they  must  remain  unless  some 
change  is  made  for  the  better  ? 

Our    educational     authorities     are     fast 
forcing  our  Public  and  other  schools  into  a 
state    of  mediocrity,   such  as  will  require 
ages  to   undo  the  damage  of  the  present 
hour.     The  young  children  are  forced  into 
subjects  which  they  cannot  understand,  and 
are  so  perplexed  with  the  continuous  round 
of  different  subjects  that  they  have  no  time 
to  master  the  details  of  any  one.     Go  into 
our  Public  Schools,  and  take  up  a  Fourth 
book,  and  ask  any  class  in  it  to  spell  words, 
not  of  grammatical  or  technical  use,  but 
the  plain  pronouns,  and  nouns,  and  verbs 
of  every  day  occurrence,  and  you  will  soon 
see   the    beauty   of  compelling    pupils   to 
study  Geography  and  History  before  they 
know  either  the   form  or  meaning  of  any 
single  term  they  employ.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  spelling,  much  less  to   Grammar, 
and  that  system  is  rotten  to  the  core  which 
compels    pupils  to  delve  into    Grammar, 
Geography,    History,     Christian     Morals, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany  before  they  have 
time    to    familiarize    themselves  with  the 
simple    elements   of  every  education,  the 
forms  and  meanings  of  words  in  any  simple 
sentence. 

Still  another  extract  from  p.  3.  The  In- 
spectors, after  very  ably  laying  down  the 
characteristics  of  good  reading,  proceed 
thus  : — ■ 

That  these  things  are  heard  in  the  gener- 
ality of  Public  Schools  none  will  be  found 
to  affirm.  On  the  contrary,  the  montone  of 
the  primary  school-rooms,  where  most  care- 
ful attention  and  exquisite  skill  are  essen- 
tial to  the  right  cultivation  of  the  plastic 
organs  of  speech,  and  their  accessories — 
the  hard,  metallic  tone,  the  imperfect  enun- 
ciation, the  utter  inflexibility  of  the  voice 
have  become  proverbial. 
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It  needs  no  stronger  language  than  this 
to  state  the  Herculean  task  laid  before  the 
High  School  Master.  He  gets  a  pupil, 
with  a  stilted,  unnatural  tone,  and  braving, 
groping  his  way  over  a  lesson  he  has  never 
studied,  and  stumbling  over,  and  spelling 
every  second  word.  He  endeavors  to 
make  him  understand  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  good  reading.  But  he  might  as 
well  seek  to  lave  the  vasty  deep  with  a 
ladle  as  to  indoctrinate  that  boy  or  girl  with 
correct  principles  of  elocution.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  has  not  been  trained  to  con- 
sider reading  anything  more  than  a  lazy 
method  for  himself  and  all  around  him  to 
enjoy  a  little  relaxation  from  sterner  du- 
ties. I  use  the  word  "  sterner "  in  the 
boy's  meaning,  for  no  class  is  capable  of 
requiring  more  difficult  work,  either  from 
master  or  pupil,  than  the  correct  rendering 
of  a  passage  from  any  book  whatever.  The 
pupil  may  be  able  to  mumble  it  over,  he 
may  "  mind  his  stops,"  an  awful  pre- 
requisite, but  if  you  ask  him  the  question 
put  to  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  rightly  answered  it  would  be 
in  the  same  words,  "  How  can  I,  except 
some  man  guide  me  ?"  Both  master  and 
boy  might  be  equally  astonished  to  find 
that  there  are  "  stops  "  where  the  ingenuity 
of  punctuators  has  never  dared  to  place 
them.  Both  might  equally  gaze  in  amaze- 
ment at  you,  were  you  to  tell  them,  as  every 
word  has  one  syllable  upon  which  the 
primary  accent  must  fall,  so  every  sen- 
tence has  one  emphatic  word  which,  omit- 
ted, spoils  sense,  taste,  and  perception. 
Both  might  think  you  demented,  were  you 
to  tell  them  that  any  simple  question  of 
three  words  is  capable  of  six  different 
meanings,  according  as  the  emphasis  or  in- 
tonation is  varied.  And  so  the  matter 
goes  on.  The  pupil  knows  nothing,  and 
the  master  is  too  often  too  lazy,  careless,  or 
ignorant  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pal- 
pable blunders  which  stare  him  in  the  face, 
and  must  grate  upon  his  ears,  if  he  posseses 


one  particle  of  that  fine  sensibility  which 
every  master  ought  to  feel  in  teaching  that 
noblest  of  all  studies  :  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  "  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts 
that  burn." 

The  High  School  Master  has  this  prob- 
lem set  before  him.  He  gets  a  boy  who 
knows  nothing  of  reading,  unless  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  who  does  not  know  a 
rising  from  a  falling  inflection,  nor  the  use 
of  either,  who  does  not  know  perhaps  the 
elements  of  all  vocal  sounds,  who  forgets 
that  words  are  simply  representative  char- 
acters, and  who  most  certainly  does  not 
know  that  they  are  the  dry  tones  to  which 
his  breath  must  give  life  and  animation. 
Into  this  mind,  thus  worse  than  diseased, 
he  has  to  instil  proper  thoughts,  he  must 
undo  what  had  better  never  been  done,  he 
must  work,  and  labor  and  toil  "  till  the 
heart  grows  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed," 
and  then  he  is  just  able  to  say  :  "  I  have 
simply  commenced.  I  have  cleared  away 
the  rubbish,  but  to  do  more  is  beyond  my 
power.  If  I  had  "  caught  you  young,"  I 
might  have  done  something  for  you,  but  as 
it  is,  I  have  laid  the  foundation  on  correct 
principles,  and  it  is  for  you  to  complete  the 
work." 

I  have  examined  the  state  of  the  entrants 
into  the  High  Schools  in  the  subjects  of 
Arithmetic,  Spelling  and  Reading,  but  there 
is  still  one  subject  about  which  I  would 
fain  wish  something  better  could  be  said. 
But  it  has  been  held  as  the  crucial  test,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  of  the  proper  qualification 
for  admittance,  and  to  omit  it  would  be  a 
grievous  wrong.  If  there  is  any  one  sub- 
ject more  than  another  calculated  to  interest 
pupils  it  is  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
and  yet  every  man  who  wishes  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  our  High  Schools 
can  find  a  fruitful  theme  in  that  very  sub- 
ject. I  need  not  appeal  to  any  Inspector 
for  specimens,  for  every  High  School  mas- 
ter in  Ontario  knows  the  state  in  which  he 
finds  nine-tenths  of  all  his  future  ornaments 
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of  the  flock.  The  Journal  of  Education 
in  a  late  issue  gave  some  spicy  examples, 
and  credited  them  as  specimens  of  High 
School  teaching.  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
say  that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  are 
blessed  with  masters  who  can  teach  such  a 
subject  successfully,  for  I  know  that  such  a 
statement  would  be  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
But  I  do  say  that  considering  the  state  in 
which  the  youths  are  when  admitted  to  the 
schools,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  can 
make  anything  out  of  them,  but  that  they 
do  so  much. 

Grammar  is  a  subject  capable  of  being 
taught  to  even  the  youngest  child  who  can 
comprehend  a  simple  idea,   and  yet  how 
comes  it   that   it   is   so   much   neglected? 
Simply  from  the  wrong  method  invariably 
adopted  of  teaching  this  most   invaluable 
subject.     Every  High  School  Master  can 
tell  you  that  the  boys  presented  to  him  for 
entrance  can  give  you,  nearly  alwaj  s,  every 
definition  in  the  Grammar,  but  when  they 
have  done  that,  their  powers  of  ratiocina- 
tion   are  gone.     They  can  tell  you  quite 
easily  the  accidents   of  nouns   and   verbs, 
and  define  them,  but  ask  them  to  give   you 
an  example  of  a  common  noun,  and   you 
are  met  with  a  vacant  stare.     Ask  them   to 
give  you  a  simple  adjective,  and  they  will 
perhaps  cite  the   time   honored  statement, 
"  A  good   boy."     Ask   them  which  of  the 
three  is  the  adjective,  and  you  are  beyond 
their   depth.     And   as   to   their  ability  to 
comprehend  or  cite  an  example  of  a  verb, 
why  the  very  thing   is  preposterous.     And 
why  so  ?     Because    they    have    never    so 
learned.     And  yet,  if  a  beginning  had  been 
made  without  any  text   book,    if  they   had 
been  told  in  simple  language  that  any  word 
that  denotes  a  "thing"  is  a  noun,   and  had 
then  been  asked  to  point  to  a  "thing"    and 
name   it,   all  would  have  been  well.     We 
breathe,  the  blood  flows  through  our  veins, 
the  food  nourishes  our  system,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  why  such  things  are  so, 
and  it  should  be  something  similar  with 


Grammar.     The  pedant  in  the  tale  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  rustic  could  out- 
fence  him  in  argument,  although  the  poor 
man  knew  not    a    major    from    a    minor 
premise,  and  was  equally  ignorant  of  the 
sorites   and  the  enthymeme ;  and  yet,  in 
view  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  we  persist  in 
cramming  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  of 
tender  years  with  a  mass  of  abstract  defini- 
tions,   without    even  attempting  to   show 
them  what  the  real  thing  is  ;  whereas,  if  the 
proper    method    were    pursued,    everyone 
could  be  taught  Grammar  and  analysis  by 
the  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  not 
as  at  present,  by  the  aid  of  memory  alone. 
We    do    not    wonder    that  pupils   regard 
Grammar  with  terror,  when  it  has  been   the 
vile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unskillful 
workmen  of  disgusting  them  with  the  very 
name  of  it.     I  have  thus  passed  in  review 
the  four  principal  subjects  of  the  entrance 
examination,  and  appeal  to  every   man   at 
all  acquainted  with  our  schools  if  I  have 
not  given  a  fair  statement  of  the   real   facts 
in  the  case.     Things  being  in  such  a  state 
at  the  entrance,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
High  Schools,  in  many  cases,  make  such  a 
poor  exhibition  ?     The   whole  ground  has 
to  be  trodden  again,  the  woik  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  at  the  Public  School  is 
unjustly   thrust  upon  the  overtaxed  High 
School  Master,  and  he  is  made  to  bear  not 
only  the  blame   which  may  attach   to   his 
own    deficiencies,    but    the    odium     that 
properly  belongs  to  the  elementary  schools, 
which  have  so  inefficiently  performed  their 
work. 

The  terms  of  contempt  in  which  many  of 
our  High  Schools  are  mentioned  is  thus  un- 
deserved by  them,  and  should  not  by  any 
means  be  cast  upon  them.  It  is  not  in  the 
lower  forms  where  a  just  estimate  can  be 
gained  of  High  School  work,  nor  ought  the 
master  to  be  held  entirely  responsible  for 
that  which  does  not  properly  come  under 
his  supervision.  But  it  will  be  noticed  by 
all  who  have   ever   perused   any   remarks 
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made  upon  the  High  Schools  in  certain 
quarters,  that  no  exception  is  ever  made, 
and  one  or  two  extreme  cases  are  held  up 
as  examples  from  which  to  judge  the 
whole.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
nothing  so  annoying  to  the  many  excellent 
men  who,  amid  trials  greater  than  one 
would  suppose  was  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  survive,  still  labor  on  at  their  daily 
task.  We  can  point  to  the  matriculation 
examination  in  our  colleges,  and  there  see 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  honor  men 
in  our  Universities  are  ex-pupils  of  those 
schools  which  are  invariably  ranked  as  "un- 
satisfactory "  and  "in  a  wretched  state." 
We  can  point  to  a  Gilchrist  scholarship 
twice  in  succession,  held  by  High  School 
boys,  and  we  can  call  our  traducers  to  visit 
the  leading  classes  in  our  better  schools, 
and  ask  them  to  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  daily 
going  on  around  us,  and  which  they  will 
not  see,  or  if  they  do  it  is  with  a  side-long 
glance. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  the  schools,  a  more  charitable 
regard  for  the  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  and  a  nicer  dis- 
tinction in  awarding  praise  and  blame 
where  each  may  be  justly  deserved. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  argue  that  all 
our  High  Schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. I  know  some  of  them  to  be  far 
otherwise,  but  this  I  do  most  positively 
state,  that  as  a  body  they  will  compare 
favorably,  aye  more  than  favorably,  with 
the  Public  Schools  in  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  teachings  which  fall  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  each.  And  yet,  in  all 
published  reports,  the  Public  ^Schools  are 
lauded  as  being  very  models  of  everything 
that  is  to  be  desired,  and  their  more  im- 
portant brethren  are  either  slightingly  men- 
tioned, or  condemned  as  merely  testation 
experiments,  the  success  or  failure  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

But  they    are    not    yet    without    hope. 


There  are  now  three   Inspectors   of  High 
Schools  appointed,  and  it   is     understood 
that  they  are  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
Public  Schools   situated  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  there  are  High  Schools.     This 
will  make  all  clear,   and   we    confidently 
await  the  verdict,  with  the  full  assurance 
that  it  will  be  found  that  where   the  Public 
Schools    are    well   and    efficiently   taught, 
where  they  do  their  duty  as  it  ought  to-  be 
done,  there  the  High  Schools  will  be  found 
not  lacking  in  their  peculiar  sphere  of  duty, 
and  if  this  shall  be   the   result,    the   blame 
will    then    be    saddled    upon   the   proper 
shoulders,  and  we   shall   hear   less   of  the 
carping  criticism  which  is  doing  a  positive 
injury  to  every  High  School  in  the  Province. 
But  before  any  real  tangible  good  can  ensue 
there  must  be  a  vital  change  in  the  curri- 
culum.    The  law   now  requires   two   mas- 
ters in  each  High  School,  and  having  done 
this  much  it  lays  upon  them  an  amount  of 
work   which  they  cannot  do.     The  curri- 
culum must  be  cut  down,  useless  subjects 
lopped  off,  and  more  time  given  for  the 
study  of  our  own  glorious  mother  tongue. 
There  are  depths  of  wisdom  to  be  got  from 
the  study  of  our  British  classics,   which  are 
now  a  sealed  book  for  our  High  Schools, 
far  outweighing  the  mere  smattering   which 
can    be  given  on   some   of  the    subjects 
which  are  put  on  our   curriculum   under   a 
senseless  idea  that  a  boy  of  twelve  or   four- 
teen years  can  be   made   a   vast   reservoir 
into    which    the   accumulated   wisdom    of 
Theology,  Morality,    Philosophy,    and    the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  can  be  pumped. 
There  is  a  limit  to  a  youthful  mind's   exer- 
tions, and  that  limit  is    easily  ascertainable, 
and  none  but  mere  theorizers  and  dreamers 
would  ever  expect  good  to  result  from  such 
a  jumble  of  disconnected  ideas  forced  upon 
a  mind   not   strong  enough  to  appreciate, 
much   less   comprehend    them.     Accuracy 
in  three  or  four  subjects  is  worth   more   in 
a  real  education  than   all  the   bootless  at- 
tempts to   make   our   children   encyclopae- 
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dias  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  polyglots 
of  even  greater  capacity  than  Adelung  or 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 

I  have  endeavored  plainly  and  clearly  to 
set  before  the  readers  of  the  Ontario 
Teacher  the  difficulties  attending  our 
High  Schools.  I  speak  from  a  somewhat 
extended  knowledge,  derived  not  less  from 
actual  contact  with  the  difficulties   incident 


to  our  school  law,  than  from  conversations 
with  others  who  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, and  if  this  article  will  serve  in  any 
way  to  correct  some  false  impressions,  sed- 
ulously inculcated  by  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  of  the 
whole  subject  before  attempting  to  speak 
ex  cathedra,  it  will  have  answered  the  only 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  subserve. 


SELECTIONS 


METHODS    OF    CONDUCTING    RECITATIONS. 


We  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  suc- 
cess of  teachers,  as  a  class,  would  be  much 
increased  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
of  class  management.  There  are  many 
teachers  who  can  give  no  good  or  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  using  one  method  of  con- 
ducting recitations  rather  than  another. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  has  been  fully  at- 
tested whenever  teachers  have  been  called 
upon  by  examiners  to  state  in  writing  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  methods. 
"  These  things  being  so,"  it  occurs  to  us 
that  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
consecutive  and  promiscuous  methods  of 
calling  on  pupils  to  recite,  may  be  of  assis- 
tance to  some  of  our  readers. 

I.     The  Consecutive  Method. 

The  first  advantage  of  the  consecutive  or 
"turn"  method  is  its  rapidity.  As  the  pu- 
pils recite  in  turn,  no  time  is  lost  in  de- 
signating the  pupil  who  is  to  recite,  and  as 
each  pupil  knows  just  when  he  is  to  be 
called  on,  he  is  prepared  to  recite  promptly.  ! 
It  is  true  that  when  the  promiscuous 
method  is  skillfully  used,  each  pupil  is 
obliged  to  be  ready  to  respond,  but  the 
possibility  that  he  may  not  be  called  on, 
causes,  as  a  rule,  some  hesitation.  In  the 
turn  method  the  pupil's  reciting  is  a  cer- 
tainty, and  hence  he  is  not  only  upon  the 
alert,  but  is  ready  to  proceed.  Experiment 
shows  conclusively  that  more  questions  can 
be  asked  and   answered   in  a   given    time 


when  the  consecutive  method  is  used   than 
when  pupils  are  called  on  promiscuously. 

The  consecutive  method  is  easy  for  the 
teacher.  It  relieves  him  from  the  necessity 
of  selecting  and  designating  the  pupils  to 
recite,  and  hence  his  labor  (not  including 
the  imparting  of  instruction)  is  reduced  to 
asking  questions  or  assigning  topics  and 
the  determining  of  ihe  correctness  of  the 
reciting  of  the  pupils.  The  recitation  pro- 
ceeds as  mechanically  as  clock-work. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  consecutive 
method  is  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils  have  an 
opportunity  of  reciting.  No  pupil  is  omitted. 
If  the  class  is  too  large  to  permit  all  to  re- 
cite at  any  recitation,  the  next  day  takes 
up  the  work  at  the  proper  pupil,  and  thus 
all  are  called  on  in  due  time,  and  all  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  reciting.  This  last 
remark  may  not  be  true,  if  the  members  of 
the  class  do  not  take  their  places  from  day 
to  day  in  a  fixed  or  regular  order.  The 
importance  of  this  advantage  will  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  promiscuous 
method. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  consecu- 
tive method  is  its  failure  to  ?ieccssitaie  close 
and  universal  attention.  The  pupil  reciting 
and  the  one  who  has  the  next  "turn,"  must 
give  atttention,  but  the  others  are  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  When  the  pupils  near 
the  head  of  the  class  are  reciting,  those 
near  the  foot  may  be  thinking  of  the  next 
holiday.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  recited, 
he    may   go    a    fishing    mentally   until    his 
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"turn"  comes  again.  A  skillful  teacher  may, 
of  course,  so  interest  his  class  as  to  secure 
close  and  undivided  attention,  but  this  is 
not  a  result  of  the  consecutive  method.  The 
attention  is  secured  not  in  consequence  of 
but  in  spite  of  it. 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  turn 
method  is  the  fact  that  it  permits  a  partial 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  The  pupil  near 
the  foot  of  the  class  is  tempted  to  neglect 
the  part  of  the  lesson  which  will  be  recited 
by  the  pupils  near  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  old  plan  of  having  pupils  read 
one  "verse"  each  prevailed,  many  pupils 
counted  the  verses,  and  studied  only  the 
one  which  they  would  read.  As  a  general 
rule,  pupils  will  study  most  faithfully  that 
portion  of  the  lesson  which  they  expect  to 
recite,  and  the  turn  method  permits  this 
expectation.  This  defect  may  be  obviated 
by  assigning  questions  and  topics  in  a 
different  order  from  that  in  the  text-book, 
and  much  more  easily  by  having  the  reci- 
tation begin  from  day  to  day  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  class.  If  the  third  pupil 
begins  the  recitation  one  day,  the  tenth  the 
next  day,  the  sixth  the  next  day,  and  so  on, 
no  pupil,  when  preparing  the  lesson,  can 
even  guess  what  portion  of  it  will  fall  to 
him  to  recite,  and  hence  he  is  only  safe 
when  he  has  prepared  the  whole  lesson. 
Many  teachers  who  use  the  consecutive 
method,  have  never  thought  of  this  simple 
means  of  correcting  the  obvious  and  often 
serious  defect  above  referred  to. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  consecutive 
method  is  the  fact  that  it  pi-rvents  the  most 
thorough  testing  of  the  pupil's  preparation. 
The  portion  of  the  lesson  which  falls  to  a 
pupil  by  turn,  may  be  the  very  portion 
which  will  be  least  profitable  for  him  to  re- 
cite. He  may  be  able  to  recite  this  well, 
and  yet  the  teacher  may  know  that  he  has 
not  faithfully  studied  or  does  not  clearly 
understand  another  portion.  The  revolving 
recitation  may  bring  to  the  idle  pupil  the 
only  question  or  topic  in  the  lesson  which 
he  can  recite,  and  he  may  thus  be  tempted 
to  trust  to  good  (?)  luck  next  time.  The 
highest  efficiency  of  a  recitation  requires 
that  its  tests  be  skillfully  and  wisely  distri- 
buted. 

II.     The  Promiscuous  Method. 

The  promiscuous  method  of  calling  on 
pupils  to  recite  secures  and  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  in    the  class.     This   re- 


sult   depends    somewhat    on   the  skill  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  method  both  permits 
and  favors  the  highest  success.     When  a 
topic  or  question  is  announced,  every  pupil 
is  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  he  may  be 
designated  to  recite.     He  must  also  give 
attention  to  the  pupil  reciting,  as,   at  any 
moment,  he  may  be  called  upon  to   correct 
errors,  supply  omissions,    or   complete  the 
recitation.     The  degree  of  attention  given 
to  pupils  reciting  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  teacher's  frequently  calling  on  a  pu- 
pil to   complete  the  recitation  of  another, 
taking  it   up  precisely  at  the  right  point. 
This  may  be  done  with  great  success  in  re- 
citations in  arithmetic,   particularly  in  the 
oral  solutions  of  mental  problems,   also  in 
history,  reading,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all 
the  branches.     This  advantage  of  the  pro- 
miscuous method  is  wholly  lost  when  the 
pupil  to  recite  is  designated  before  the  topic 
is  assigned.     The  reason  is   obvious.     The 
teacher  should  not  even  glance  at  the  pupil 
to   be   called   upon   before   assigning    the 
topic. 

A  second  advantage  of  this  method  is 
the  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  preparation  of 
the  entire  lesson.  No  pupil  knows  what 
part  of  the  lesson  will  fall  to  him  ;  nor  can 
he  tell  even  after  the  recitation  is  begun. 
He  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  recite 
any  part  of  the  lesson,  and  his  only  safety 
is  to  make  full  preparation. 

The  promiscuous  method  also  permits 
a  proper  distribution  of  the  recitation.  The 
tests  can  be  thrown  by  the  teacher  just 
where  they  will  prove  most  effective  and  do 
the  most  good.  The  idle  pupil  may  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  show  the  results 
of  idleness  ;  the  pupil  who  was  assisted  yes- 
terday, may  be  called  upon  to  recite  in  re- 
view ;  any  want  of  attention  may  instantly 
be  corrected,  etc.,  etc.  The  recitation 
may  be  made  a  thorough  test. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  advantages, 
the  promiscuous  metod  makes  the  recita- 
tion a  fine  mental  drill — an  excellent  men- 
tal gymnastic.  The  difference  between  it 
and  the  consecutive  method  may  be  easily 
shown.  Suppose  a  class  in  arithmetic,  con- 
taining twenty  pupils,  solves  twenty  mental 
problems  in  a  recitation.  By  the  conse- 
cutive method,  as  generally  used,  each 
pupil  solves  one  problem  and  he  is  obliged 
to  solve  but  one.  Hence  the  recitation 
necessitates  but  twenty  mental  solutions. 
By  the  promiscuous  method  each  pupil  is 
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obliged  to  solve  mentally  each  of  the 
twenty  problems,  and  hence  the  recitation 
necessitates  four  hundred  mental  solutions. 
The  principal  disadvantages  of  the  pro- 
miscuous method  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  less  rapid  than  the  consecutive 
method,  time  being  necessarily  consumed 
in  designating  the  pupil  to  recite. 

2.  //  is  not  so  easy  for  the  teacher,  as  the 
consecutive  method.  The  increased  atten- 
tion and  interest  secured  by  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  than  an  offset  to  the  extra 
labor  involved  in  selecting  the  pupils  to  re- 
cite. 

5.  It  does  not  give  the  pupils  an  equal 
opportunity  of  reciting.  This  defect  is  most 
serious  in  large  classes,  the  teacher  being 
liable  to  omit  some  of  the  pupils.  We 
have  known  classes  in  which  it  often  hap- 
pened that  certain  pupils  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  recite  for  several  successive 
recitations.  This  almost  invariably  results 
in  a  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
omitted  pupils,  and  a  neglect  of  study. 
Few  pupils  will  thoroughly  prepare  lessons 
if  there  is  even  a  strong  probability  that 
they  will  not  be  called  on  to  recite.  Faith- 
ful study  is  most  certainly  secured  when 
every  recitation  tests  the  preparation  of 
each  pupil  in  the  class.  Pupils  are  some- 
■times  omitted  purposely,  this  being  most 
likely  to  occur  in  certain  schools  when  visi- 
tors are  present,  as  in  public  examinations. 
The  temptation  to  call  on  the  brightest  and 
best  pupils  on  such  occasions,  is  too  strong 
for  many  weak  teachers  to  resist. 

4.  It  permits  an  improper  distribution  of 
the  recitation.  This  disadvantage  is  similar 
to  the  third,  but  it  merits  separate  con- 
sideration. Easy  and  superficial  teachers 
are  apt  not  only  to  assign  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  recitation  to  the  brighter  pupils, 
but  to  assort  their  pupils  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  topics  or  questions.  The 
difficult  questions  are  assigned,  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  to  the  best  pupils,  and  the 
easy  tests  are  given  to  the  dull  and  back- 
ward, t  A  "severely  thorough"  teacher, 
on  thexontrary,  is  liable  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  overwhelming  the  backward  or 
mentally  feeble  pupils  with  all    the  difficul- 


ties of  each  lesson  and  most  of  the  re- 
citing. 

Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to 
by  teachers  to  obviate  the  last  two  defects 
of  the  promiscuous  method.  One  of  these 
is  to  put  the  name  or  number  of  each 
member  of  the  class  on  a  small  card.  The 
cards  are  mixed  thoroughly  at  each  recita- 
tion, and  the  pupil  to  recite  is  selected  by 
the  card  drawn  or  picked  up  by  the  teacher. 
This  plan  works  very  well  in  advanced 
classes  with  long  recitations,  and,  especi- 
ally, if  the  teacher  frequently  takes  a  card 
from  those  already  drawn,  thus  holding  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  recited. 

Another  device  is  to  put  all  the  numbers 
of  the  members  of  the  class  on  one  card, 
arranging  the  same  in  the  form  of  some  ge- 
ometrical figure  which  will  permit  the  cal- 
ling of  the  numbers  on  successive  days  in 
different  orders.  We  have  used  this  plan, 
which,  we  believe,  we  devised,  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  leaves  the  teacher  free  to 
sit  or  stand  during  the  recitation,  to  move 
about  the  room  and  occupy  different  po- 
sitions. When  the  recitation  closes,  the 
teacher  knows  what  pupils,  if  any,  have 
been  omitted,  and  by  frequently  calling  on 
pupils  without  reference  to  the  card,  the 
attention  of  the  entire  class  is  held. 

But  the  easiest  plan  of  avoiding  the  de- 
fects of  the  consecutive  and  promiscuous 
methods  is  to  combine  them,  by  permitting 
pupils  to  recite  by  turn  exeept  when  the  teacher 
designates  another  pupil.  If  these  excep- 
tions are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  will  be  as  universally  held 
as  by  the  promiscuous  method.  The  most 
skillful  teacher  of  oral  spelling  we  have 
ever  known,  combined  these  methods. 
The  words  passed  rapidly  down  her  class 
except  when  she  "  threw  "  them  to  other 
pupils,  which  was  done  so  frequently  and 
skillfully  that  no  pupil  felt  safe  in  taking 
his  eye  from  her.  When  the  recitation 
closed,  every  pupil  had  been  tested,  and 
the  poor  spellers  and  the  listless,  idle,  and 
careless  had  received  special  attention. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  any  skillful 
teacher  to  combine  these  methods  success- 
fully.— National  TcacJier. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


(We  give  below  as  many  as  we  can  find 
space  for  of  the  questions  at  the  recent 
County  Board  Examinations.) 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND    ETYMOLOGY,     3RD 
CLASS. 

His  mean  and  recent  trade  cast,  indeed, 
an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  elevation  ;  but  his 
birth  could  not  be  more  obscure  than  was 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  his  rivals,  who 
were  born  of  peasants  and  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  private  soldiers. — Gibbon. 

1.  Divide  into  propositions  and  analyze 
the  passage  from  Gibbon  printed  above. 

2.  Parse  the  eight  italicized  words. 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  Cargo,  Potato, 
Attorney,  Appendix,  Deer,  Sow,  Die,  Cry. 

4.  Give  examples  of  the  different  methods 
of  forming  the  feminine  of  nouns. 

5.  Define  Mood,  Voice,  Tense,  Case. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  words  are  qual- 
ifying ?  All,  Square,  Composite,  Kind, 
Some,  Handsome,  Negative. 

7.  Give  in  full  any  six  rules  of  syntax  of 
which  the  passage  for  analysis  affords  exam- 
ples, and  connect  them  with  the  words 
which  illustrate  them. 

8.  Re-write  the  passage  for  analysis, 
substituting  a  passive  form  for  the  active 
transitive  verb. 

9.  Classify  the  prefixes  and  affixes  oc- 
curring in  the  following  words  according 
to— 

(a)  Their  meaning. 

(b)  Their  derivation. 

Education,  Derivation,  Implacable,  En- 
list, Spacious,  Barrenness,  Bishopric,  Wis- 
dom, Vendor,  Purchaser,  Slimy,  Blackish, 
Refit,  Concur,  Coalesce,  Curvature. 

10.  Correct  when  necessary  the  spelling 
of  the  following  words  :  Blueish,  Truely, 
Responsable,  Capable,  Allegator,  Alledge. 
Cupola,  Antient,  Beleive,  Bugbare,  Etheo- 
pean,  Heinous. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND    ETYMOLOGY.    SEC- 
OND   CLASS. 

Once  Indeed, 
Warmed  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride  in 

her, 
She  looked  so  sweet,  he  kissed  her  tenderly, 


Not  knowing  what  possessed  him  :  that  one 

kiss 
Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival   upon  earth  ; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  followed  suit, 
Seemed  hope's   returning   rose :   and   then 

ensued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love, 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness  ;  after  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer  ; 
The    mother    flowed    in   shallower  acrim- 
onies ; 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one   kindly  word; 
So  that  the  gentle  creature,  shut  from  all 
Her  charitable  use,  and.  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost, 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on   life. 
Last,  some  low  fever,  raging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house, 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a   wound,   or   deer,   or 

men, 
Or  almost  all  that  is  hurting  the  hurt — 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  him — found  the 

girl 
And  flung  her  down  upon  a  couch   of  fire, 
Where,    careless    of  the    household   faces 

near, 
And  crying  upon  the  name  of  Leolin, 
She,    and    with   her   the   race    of  Avlmer 

passed. 

—  Tennyson  :  Ay  inter' s  Field. 

1.  Give  the  full  syntactical  parsing  of  the 
thirteen  italicized  words. 

2.  Divide  the  last  nine  verses  into  pro- 
positions, stating  their  kind  and  connection, 
and  fully  analyze  them. 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  : 

"  Gold  and  silver  are  the  most  conven- 
ient metals  to  use  as  money." 

"There  is  nobody  but  thinks  you  ill-used." 
"  Bread  enough  and  to  spare." 

4.  State  clearly,  giving  reasons,  whether 
you  consider  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following  sentences  nouns,  adjectives  or 
pronouns : 

"  Nearly  all  were  gone." 
"  The  one  is  good,  the  other  bad." 
"  That  is  my  father." 
"  The  only  good  on  earth   was  pleasure, 
not  to  follow  that  was  sin." 
"  Afany  are  called." 
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"  The  rule  of  the  many." 
"  Amid  so  many  difficulties  one  does  not 
know  what  to  do." 

5.  Point  out  grammatical  peculiarities  in 
the  following  quotation  : 

"  Pray  find  some  cure  or  sinecure 
To  feed  from  superfluous  taxes 
A  friend  of  ours — a  poet  :  fewer 
Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the  lure 
Than  he." 

6.  "A  verb  is  a  word  which  makes  an 
assertion."  Discuss  the  defects  of  this  de- 
finition. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  travel, 
snteli,  benefit. 

8.  What  prepositions  should  follow  : 
Glad,  true,  insinuate,  intervene. 

9.  Give  examples  of  verbs  of  the  strong, 
and  of  verbs  of  the  weak,  conjugation. 

10.  Give  examples  of: 

(a)  Derivatives  formed  by  merely  changing 
the  radical  vowel. 

(b)  Primitive  words  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation. 

(c)  Derivatives  from  Dotos,  hodos,  laos, 
pingo,  olo  or  olesco,  linquo,  fligo,  arceo,  tero, 
vello. 

11.  Derive:  Where,  ephemeral,  alone, 
before,  river,  rapturous,  current,  month, 
pain,  flood,  generally,  number,  agency, 
viscous,  diabolical,  azote,  stenography, 
pagoda,  giving  the  etymological  analysis 
where  you  can. 

ARITHMETIC   AND    MENSURATION.     2ND 
CLASS. 

i.  Show  that  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more 
fractions  in  lowest  terms,  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
their  numerators,  divided  by  the  G.  C.  M. 
of  the  denominators  ;  and  that  their  G.  C. 
M.  is  the  G.  CM.  of  the  numerators  divided 
by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators. 

2.  Find  in  grains  the  least  Aveight  that 
can  be  expressed  by  an  exact  number  of 
ounces  in  both  Troy  and  Avoirdupois 
weight. 

3.  Prove  the  rules  for  converting  the 
various  kinds  of  decimals  into  vulgar  frac- 
tions. 

SheAv  that,  in  converting  a  fraction  in  its 
loAvest  terms  to  a  decimal,  the  result  will  be 
a  finite  decimal,  or  a  mixed  circulating  de- 
cimal,  or  a  pure  circulating  decimal,  ac- 
cording as  the  denominator  contains  onlv 
the  factors  of  10,  other  factors  also,  none  of 
such  factor?. 


4.  The  officers  of  a  regiment  are  .042 
of  its  Avhole  strength  ;  50  privates  are  ad- 
ded, and  then  the  officers  are  .040  of  the 
AArhole  :  Find  the  number  of  officers  and 
the  entire  number  of  men  in  the  regiment 
at  first. 

5.  Prove  the  rules  (without  formulas)  for 
(1)  Simple  Interest,  (2)  Discount,  (3)  Com- 
pound Interest. 

6.  A  man  has  capital  Avhich  he  invests 
to  produce  5  %  per  annum  ;  every  year  he 
adds  one-fourth  of  his  income  to  his  or- 
iginal investment :  in  hoAv  many  years  will 
his  income  be  three  times  AA-hat  it  Avas  the 
first  year,  given  log.  2_. 301030,  log.  3— 
.477121 ? 

7.  Give  complete  explanations  of  the  an- 
alysis of  the  folloAving  questions:  (1.)  An 
agent  received  $56  for  selling  grain  on 
commission  of  4  %  ;  find  value  of  grain 
sold.  (2.)  A  person  receives  $600  from  an 
8%  bank  dividend  ;  hoAv  much  stock  does 
he  OAvn?  (3.)  Sold  stock  at  a  discount  of 
7  3-5ths%  and  make  a  profit  of  5%;  at  what 
rate  of  discount  Avas  the  stock  purchased  ? 
(4.)  A  shipment  of  flour  Avas  insured  at 
4f6%  to  cover  $/%  of  its  value,  the  premium 
paid  being  $122.50;  what  was  the  flour 
Avorth  ? 

8.  My  agent  in  Montreal  sold  a  ship- 
ment of  flour  at  $8  a  barrel  on  a  commis- 
sion of  3%;  I  then  instinct  him  to  pur- 
chase certain  goods  for  me  on  a  commis- 
sion of  2% ;  his  whole  commission  Avas 
$500  ;  find  how  many  barrels  of  flour  AA'ere 
shipped. 

9.  Give  analysis  for  (1)  the  different 
cases  of  Profit  and  Loss;   (2)   Partnership. 

10.  The  rain  which  fell  during  a  certain 
shower  on  a  roof-of  a  rectangular  building, 
135  feet  long  and  99  feet  wide,  filled  a  cis- 
tern 8  feet  long,  6  feet  deep  and  3  feet 
broad  ;  how  many  (long)  tons  of  water  fell 
during  that  shower  on  an  adjoining  field  of 
6  acres  ? 

GEOGRAPHY.    2ND    CLASS. 

i.  Write  down  in  order  the  names  of 
the  principal  rivers  floAving  into  the  North- 
ern Pacific 

2.  State  accurately  the  position  of  Gon- 
dar,  Auckland,  Sofala,  Macao,  Lake  Tchad, 
Norfolk  Island,  Mysore,  Omaun,  J  assy,  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  Granada.  Para. 

3.  From  Avhat  parts  of  the  world  are  tin, 
cloA-es,  cinnamon,  sandalwood,   cocoa,   sul- 
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phur,    diamonds    and  allspice  chiefly  ob- 
tained ? 

4.  For  what  manufactures  are  Sheffield, 
Lowell,  Belfast,  Valenciennes  and  Geneva 
noted  ? 

5.  Trace  the  couise  of  the  Ganges,  Seine, 
and  Hudson,  naming  the  chief  towns  on 
their  banks  or  in  their  basins,  and 
the  mountains,  hills,  or  elevated 
grounds  which  form  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tories which  they  drain. 

6.  Define  the  geographical  position  and 
political  relations  of  Barbadoes,  Gibraltar, 
Gottland,  Andorra,  Heligoland,  Dominica, 
Goa. 

7.  If  a  traveller  were  to  go  in  a  straight 
line  from  Bombay  to  Pekin,  what  countries, 
mountains  and  rivers  would  he  traverse  ? 

8.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  Hin- 
dostan  ?     What  the  political  ? 

9.  -Draw  a  map  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
marking  the  position  of  Smyrna,  Trebizond, 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates  and 
Jordan. 

10.  Why  will  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, running  from  Montreal  to  Victoria, 
be  shorter  than  the  American  route  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  ? 

11.  A  vessel  leaves  New  York  at  noon, 
May  17th,  and  reaches  London  at  6  a.m., 
on  May  27  th.  How  many  hours  has  she 
been  at  sea  ? 

HISTORY.    3RD    CLASS. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
first  Norman  King  obtain  possession  of  the 
English  Throne  ? 

2.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
contention  between  Thomas  a  Beckett  and 
Henry  II.  ?  Narrate  briefly  the  progress 
of  the  quarrel,  and  its  issue. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  was 
brought  about. 

5.  In  what  circumstances  did  "William  of 
Orange  call  the  Assembly  known  as  the 
Convention  ? 

6.  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  drawn 
up  by  the  Convention,  what  was  declared  ? 

7.  When  was  America  discovered  ?  Who 
discovered  Newfoundland?  Who  discov- 
ered Canada  ?  Name  the  European  Sover- 
eigns who  commissioned  the   expeditions, 


by    which    America,    Newfoundland,    and 
Canada  respectively  were  discovered. 

8.  Describe  the  treatment  which  Cartier 
received  from  the  Indians  at  Hochelaga. 

9.  Sketch  the  career  of  Champlain. 

1  o.  What  led  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon  ? 
By  whom  were  the  ancient  Babylonian  and 
Persian  Empires  respectively  overthrown  ? 

HISTORY.    2ND    CLASS. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

2.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
did  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  take  place  ?  Mention 
some  important  features  introduced  into  the 
constitution  of  United  Canada. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  Canada  under 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Elgin. 

4.  By  whom  was  the  title,  Prince  of 
Wales,  first  borne  ?  What  historical  asso- 
ciation connected  with  the  motto,  Ich  dien  ? 

5.  W^ho  was  the  first  English  Sovereign 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster?  And  how  did 
he  come  to  the  possession  of  the  throne  ? 

6.  "  The  great  social  feature  of  the 
period  "was  the  abolition  of  Villenage." 
(Text-book).  What  was  Villenage?  At 
what  period  in  English  history  was  it  finally 
extinguished?  Notice  the  causes  which 
gradually  led  to  its  extinction. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  was 
brought  about. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe. 

10.  Notice  briefly,  important  historical 
circumstances  connected  with  the  names, 
Leuctra,  Arbela,  Lutzen,  Navarino. 

EUCLID.     2ND    CLASS. 

Note. — Candidates  who  take  only  Book 
I.,  will  confine  themselves  to  the  first  eight 
questions ;  those  who  take  Books  I.  and 
II.,  will  omit  the  first  two  questions. 

1.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to 
one  another,  the  sides  also  which  subtend, 
or  are  opposite  to,  the  equal  angles,  shall 
be  equal  to  one  another. 

2.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced, 
the  exterior  angle  shall  be  greater  than 
either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

3.  The  opposite  side,  and  angles  of  a 
parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 
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4.  The  complements  of  the  parallelo- 
grams, which  are  about  the  diameter  of  any 
parallelogram,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

5;  To  describe  a  square  on  a  given 
straight  line. 

6.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  a  quadrilateral  figure 
whose  opposite  angles  ABC  and  ADC 
are  right  angles.  Prove  that,  if  A  B  be 
equal  to  A  D,  C  B  and  C  D  shall  also  be 
equal  to  one  another. 

7.  If  A  B  C  D  be  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
having  the  side  A  B  parallel  to  the  side  C 
D,  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  middle 
points  of  A  B  and  D  C  shall  divide  the 
quadrilateral  into  two  equal  parts. 

8.  The  straight  line,  which  joins  the 
middle  points  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  is 
parallel  to  the  base. 

9.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts,  to- 
gether with  twice  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  parts. 

10.  In  an  obtuse  angled  triangle,  is  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing 
the  obtuse  angle  greater  or  less  than  the 
square  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  obtuse 
angle?  And,  by  how  much?  Prove  the 
proposition. 

BOOK-KEEPING.    2ND    CLASS. 

i.  Explain  the  distinction  between 
Double  and  Single  Entry. 

2.  Define  the  Day  Book,  and  explain 
your  method  of  opening,  conducting  and 
closing  it,  both  by  Double  and  Single  En- 
try. 

,  3.  Explain  the  object  of  the  journal  in 
Single  and  Double  Entry. 

4.  What  is  Journalizing?  Give  rules 
for  it.       On  what  principles  is  it  based  ? 

5.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Cash 
Book,  Bank  Book,  Expense  and  Private 
Accounts  ? 

6.  Rule  paper  for  Cash  Book,  Bank 
Book,  Journal  and  Ledger  ;  make  the  cor- 
rect entries  of  the  following  transactions  ; 
then  balance  Ledger  and  exhibit  on  bal- 
ance sheet  the  result  of  your  business.  No 
index  to  Ledger  need  be  given. 

1873.  June  1  st. — In  hand,  merchan- 
dise per  inventory,  $2000 ;  in  Bank  of 
Montreal,  $800;  Cash  in  hand,  $100;  I 
owe  James  King  $100  ;  John  Sim  owes  me 
$100.  June  2nd,  sold  John  Sim  mdse., 
$1000,  receiving  in  payment  his  note  for 
$500  and  cash  $500,     June  3rd,  bought  of 


John  King,  mdse.,  $600,  giving  in  pay- 
ment my  note  at  four  months,  $200,  cash, 
$200,  check  on  Bank  of  Montreal,  $200! 
June  4th,  deposited  in  Bank  Montreal, 
$200;  paid  store  rent  $100;  Cash  sales 
this  day,  $100.  June  5th,  Montreal  Bank 
discounts  John  Sim's  note,  cash  received, 
$49°>  discount  allowed,  $10.  June  6th 
lost  a  ten  dollar  bill.  June  7th,  Cash  sales 
this  day,  $200.  June  8th,  paid  James 
King  by  cheque  on  Montreal  Bank,  $IOo. 
June  9th,  discounted  my  note,  paying  cash, 
$195,  discount  allowed,  $5.  June  30th' 
mdse.  on  hand  per  inventory,  $1500. 

7.  James  King  is  charged  for  15  articles 
and  credited  for  12  during  June;  render 
his  account. 

8.  Write  an  order  for  Stationery  to  Adam 
Miller,  Toronto ;  goods  to  be  delivered  to 
self  a*  Hamilton,  per  Steamer  Ida 

EDUCATION   AND    SCHOOL   LAW.    3RD    CLASS. 

1.  What  is  education  ?  What  portion  of 
our  education  is  mainly  given  in,  and  what 
portion  mainly  outside  of  the  School  room? 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  to  a  teacher 
of  habits  of 

(a).  Order. 

(b).  Self-control. 

(c).  Cheerfulness. 

3.  Would  you  teach  letters  or  words  first 
to  children  just  beginning  to  attend  School? 
Give  reasons  for  the  plan  you  would  adopt  ? 
What_  is  meant  by  the  phonic  method  of 
teaching  reading  ? 

_  4.  In  teaching  grammar  would  you  be- 
gin with  the  relations  of  words,  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  or  the  definitions  of  the  text 
book  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  State  with  reasons  what  in  your  opin- 
ion is  the  proper  place  in  the  study  of  a 
subject  for  the  introduction  of  a  systematic 
exposition  of  it. 

6.  You  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  School 
of  40  pupils,  who  are  at  all  stages  in  arith- 
metic up  to  proportion.  You  find  that  you 
can  give  only  an  hour  and  a  half  per  diem 
to  the  subject.  How  many  classes  will  you 
form,  what  time  will  you  give  to  each  class, 
and  how  will  you  employ  the  time  with 
each  class  ? 

7.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  public  school 
teacher,  as  laid  down  by  law  ? 

8.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  a  teacher  to  the  pu- 
pils while  they  are  under  his  charge  ? 
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EDUCATION    AND    SCHOOL   LAW.    2ND    CLASS. 

i .  You  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  country 
School,  in  which  an  assistant  with  a  third 
class  certificate  is  employed.  How  would 
you  divide  the  work  ?     Give  reasons. 

2.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  simultaneous  answering,  and  state 
what  means  may  be  employed  to  rectify 
the  latter. 

3.  What  are  tae  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
in  teaching  history  in  Schools  ?  Describe 
your  method  of  teaching  it. 

4.  What  was  Pestalozzi's  theory  of  edu- 
cation ? 

5.  State  the  arguments  for  and  against 
giving  prizes. 


6.  Discuss  the  comparative  advantages 
of  relative  and  absolute  marking. 

7.  Describe  your  method  of  dealing 
with  pupils  who  have  formed  the  habit  of 
coming  late. 

8  Sketch  the  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  German  Kindergarten. 

9.  What  penalty  is  incurred  under  the 
regulations  by  pupils  who  absent  themselves 
from  the  regular  quarterly  examinations  ? 

10.  Summarize  the  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  adequate  School  accommodation. 

1 1 .  What  are  the  powers  of  trustees  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  School  sites  from 
owners  unwilling  to  sell  ? 

12  What  persons  are  excluded  by  law 
from  the  office  of  School  trustee  ? 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. 

School  Examinations.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  attending  the  Dereham 
Centre  Public  School,  under  tuition  of  Mr. 
Will.  Henry  Gane  passed  off  very  success- 
fully on  thel  10th  of  July.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  visitors  present,  among 
whom  were  many  parents  of  the  Section. 
After  about  three  hours  of  exercises,  several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  assembly,  all 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  praise  at  the  effi- 
cient state  of  the  school,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress the  children  were  making  under   their 

teacher's    judicious    management. No. 

2,  Caradoc,  July  nth,  Miss  C.  Kidd, 
teacher,  very  successful.  Messrs.  Macken- 
zie and  McGregga  both  made  speeches 
highly  complimentary  to  the  teacher.  Over 

sixty    prizes   were   distributed. No.    7, 

Ekfrid,  June  28th,  Mr.  McAlpine,  teacher. 
It  was  a  marked  success,  and  the  teacher 
evinces  decided  talent  for  his  noble  pro- 
fession.  No.  4,   Blanshard,   June    27th, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson,  teacher.  The  ex- 
amination was  conducted  by  several  gen- 
tlemen, and  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
Eatables,  swings,  croquet,  music,  and 
speeches  formed  a  part  of  the  programme. 
No.  5,  Llanshard,  June  28th,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stewart,  teacher.  A  large  attendance  of 
visitors  proved  the  interest  in  the  school. 
'I  he  school  has  made  a  very  marked  im- 
provement,   since    last     examination. 


Lochaber  School,  E.  Williams,  July  8th, 
Mr.  Gillies,  teacher.  The  examination  was 
very  creditable,  and  a  Pic-Nic  passed  off 
very  pleasantly  with   speeches,  music,  &c, 

in    the    afternoon. Blenheim     Public 

School,  Junior  Department,  Miss  Vanvel- 
sor,  teacher.  A  very  successful  exhibition 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  July  14th. 
At  the  close  the  teacher  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  lady's  work  box,  and  gold 

pencil    as    a    mark  of  esteem. No.  3, 

Ekfrid,  July  nth,  Miss  Sarah  Mclntyre, 
teacher.  The  examination  gave  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Miss  Mclntyre's  ex- 
cellent qualifications  as  a  teacher,  particu- 
larly in  Grammar,  Arithmetic.  Map-draw- 
ing, and  penmanship. 

Teachers'  Institute. — A  most  suc- 
cessful institute  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Huron  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Clinton  June  28th  and  29th.  H.  _  J. 
Strange,  B.  A.,  Vice-President,  occupied 
the  chair  during  the  exercises.  Dr.  Sang- 
ster,  late  head  master  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  took  up  the  subjects,  ob- 
ject lessons,  corripositibn;  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, and  school  organization,  in  his  usual 
practical  manner,  and  was  most  attentively 
listened  to  throughout  by  fully  160  teachers 
in  actual  work.  There  were  also  present 
very  many  of  those  coming  forward  for  ex- 
amination at  tiie  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
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We  now  give  some   of  the  further 


lectured  to  a  very  large  audience  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Education,  in  which  he  de- 
lineated the  trials  and  rewards  of  the 
earnest,  faithful  teacher.  At  the  close,  the 
teachers  entertained  Dr.  Sangster  to  a  com- 
plimentary tea.  Inspector  Miller  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  there  were  present  In- 
spector Alexander,  of  Perth,  and  Inspector 
Dewar,  and  James  Tumbull,  B.  A.,  Clin- 
ton High  School,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McCaig, 
of  Clinton.  After  having  spent  a  pleasant 
hour,  they  separated  before  midnight,  well 
pleased.  The  success  of  the  Institute  has 
been  very  great,  and  cannot  fail  in  doing- 
much  good,  and  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
the  lecturer.  Dr.  Sangster  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

Lincoln  Teachers'  Association.-— In 
our  July  No.  we  gave  some  resolutions 
passed  at  the  late  meeting  of  this  Associa 
tion 
proceedings 

Mr.  Somerset  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  re-elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  other  officers  elected  are,  1st 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Pysher  ■  2nd,  Mr. 
Cork ;  3rd,  Miss  Duck ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Hindson  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Comfort,  Messrs.  Telford, 
Grey,  Kelly,  Nash,  and  Meyer.  Mr. 
Grey  before  entering  on  his  subject  practi- 
cally gave  some  explanation  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  employed  in  teaching  the 
alphabet  to  young  pupils.  Of  these  he  il- 
lustrated'two,  the  one,  ABC  method,  and 
the  other  the  ivord  method,  the  latter  of 
which  he  practically  exhibited  with  a  class 
of  young  pupils  who  were  present.  Mr. 
Geo.  Cork,  of  Thorold,  was  the  next 
teacher  who  took  up  the  subject  of  "  teach- 
ing reading  to  beginners."  He  gen- 
erally got  his  class  alone  around  him,  and 
talked  confidentially  a  while  to  gain  their 
confidence..  The  next  subject,  "  reading 
to  intermediate  pupils,"  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Hindson,  of  Merriton.  He  took 
page  1 1 5  of  the  Second  Reader,  and  after 
reading  by  a  number  of  pupils  he  asked 
several  questions  on  the  subject  about 
which  they  had  been  reading.  The  next 
subject,  '  teaching  reading  to  advanced  pu- 
pils, was  introduced  by  the  President  who 
took  up  page  362  of  the  Fifth  Reader,  with 
a  class  of  advanced  pupils,  and  after  giving 
a  lucid  explanation  of  the  times  and  cus- 
toms of  the  period  to  which  the  lesson  re- 


ferred, and  also  some  explanation  of  the 
characters  therein  mentioned,  he  then  read 
over  the  lesson  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  principal  words  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson,  after  which  several  of 
the  pupils  were  required  to  read  portions  of 
the  lesson.  Mr.  Somerset  then  said  that 
he  would  at  every  lesson  make  an  endeavor 
to  bring  out  something  new  in  connection 
with  it.  The  next  subject,  "  Teaching 
Geography  to  Beginners,"  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Comfort.  He  would  take  children 
who  were  capable  of  reading  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  books  as  beginners. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Brine,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cork,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  successful  teaching  of  Geo- 
graphy, our  schools  ought  to  be  better  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  especially  large  moun- 
ted black-board  globes.  Carried.  Mr. 
Teefy,  of  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute, 
read  "  Edinburgh  after  Flodden "  with 
much  acceptance.  Messrs.  Hunter,  Grey, 
and  Pysher  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Provincial  Association.  Moved  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Teefy,  that 
the  Association  expresses  its  approval  of 
the  New  Educational  Magazine,  entitled 
the  Ontario  Teacher,  and  that  the  Asso- 
ciation wishes  the  publishers  every  success. 

Northumberland  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  twenty-third  annual  Conven- 
tion of  this  Association  was  held,  pursuant 
to  notice,  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  ul- 
timo, in  the  village  of  Colborne.  Al- 
though the  oldest  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions of  the  Province  it  still  flourishes  with 
more  than  youthful  vigor.  More  than 
seventy  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
County  were  present.  The  discussions 
were  animated,  well  sustained,  and  instruc- 
tive, and  the  good  feeling  manifested  during 
all  the  warmth  of  debate  was  just  what 
should  be  expected  from  teachers.  The 
following  subjects  were  discussed  by  In- 
spector Scarlett,  Rev.  Geo.  Grant,  B.  A., 
Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  Messrs.  Macoun,  (Belle- 
ville), Johnston,  Bartlett,  Pedley,  Dixon, 
Hayward,  McGrath,  Ewing,  Mackintosh, 
and  others  : — First  Steps  in  English  Gram- 
mar ;  Influence  of  Public  Schools  on  So- 
ciety ;  Methods  of  teaching  the  definitions 
of  Words  j  Simple  and  Effective  Methods 
of  Teaching  Arithmetic  ;  Proposed  Changes 
in  the  School  Law  ;  Relative  Spheres  of  ac- 
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tion  of  High  and  Public  Schools ;  Is  the 
Legislative  Grant  to  Schools  equitably 
divided  between  High  and  Public  Schools  ? 
On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  President, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  delivered  an  able  address 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Ontario  Teacher  for 
publication.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th 
the  Temperance  Hall  was  crowded  to  hear 
a  lecture  on  "  A  Trip  across  the  Contin- 
ent," by  J  no.  Macoun  Esq.,  M.  A.  The 
lecture  was  highly  interesting,  and  will  do 
much  to  enable  teachers  to  give  their  pu- 
pils some  idea  of  the  vast  resources  that 
now  lie  undeveloped  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Peace  Rivers.  The 
best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due 
to  several  of  the  ladies  of  Colborne,  and  to 
Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Edgecombe,  for  their 
efforts  to  enliven  the  proceedings  by  music, 
&c.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously : 

Moved  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  :— 

"  That  while,  as  an  Association,  we  wel- 
come with  much  satisfaction  the  majority 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  School 
Law,  embodied  in  the  Bill  introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mowatt,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  adoption  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple in  choosing  members  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  we  would  respect- 
fully move  the  following  suggestions  "  : 

1.  "  That  the  said  election  of  represen- 
tatives for  Public  School  Teachers,  Mas- 
ters of  High  Schools,  and  Public  School 
Inspectors,  be  held  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion." 

2.  "That  Section  5  of  said  Bill  be 
changed,  so  is  to  make  it  obligatory  on 
every  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  to  place 
in  the  office  of  each  Township  Clerk  in  his 
county,  or  part  of  a  county,  a  list  of  all 
teachers  in  such  township  who  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  vote." 

3.  "  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  a  full  official  record  of  said 
proceedings  be  published  immediately  after 
each  meeting." 

4.  "  That  the  proposed  change  in  the 
management  of  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes,  by  which  all  the  property, 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  heretofore  vested 
in  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  these   Institu- 


tions, are  to  be  taken  from  them  and  vested 
in  the  Municipal  Councils,  is  calculated  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  these  schools." 

5.  "  That  the  power  of  granting  Provin- 
cial Certificates  be  vested  in  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  in  it  alone.'' 

Moved  by  W.  Mackintosh,  seconded  by 
Rev.  Geo.  Grant,  B.  A.,  Master  of  Colborne 
High  School : — 

"  That  J.  A.  McLellan,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  D.; 
be  nominated  for  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  and 
that  E.  Scarlett  Esq.,  our  delegate  to  that 
Association,  be  instructed  to  support  such 
nomination  at  its  next  Convention." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  seconded  by 
Mr.  D.  Johnston  :— 

"That,  whereas  the  average  grant,  per 
pupil,  from  all  sources,  legislative  and 
municipal,  to  the  Schools  of  the  Province 
amounted,  in  the  year  187 1,  to  sixteen 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  while  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  received,  during  the  same  year, 
grants  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  but 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  per  pupil ;  and, 
whereas  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  de- 
tailed report  laid  before  the  House  of  As- 
sembly during  its  last  session,  by  the  In- 
spectors of  High  Schools  prove  clearly  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  High  Schools, 
aided  so  liberally  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  municipal  authorities,  are  doing  little, 
if  any  more,  than  Public  School  work  ; 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  grossly 
unjust  to  Public  Schools,  and  that,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  of  education,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  by 
the  proper  authorities,  to  institute  some 
stringent  and  uniform  system  for  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  admission  to  High 
Schools,  and  that  such  examination  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  local  management  of  the  High   Schools." 

Against  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  carried  after  a  discussion  which  inci- 
dentally arose  from  a  remark  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  a  minority  of  four  voted: 

"  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  due  to  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  that  body  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  School  Law  of  187 1,  compel- 
ling Public  School  Teachers  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Superannuation 
Fund,    and    that   we   respectfully    impress 
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upon  the  Provincial  Association  the  duty 
of  continued  and  persistent  efforts  in  that 
direction." 

— The  recent  County  Board  Examina- 
tions have  resulted  in  fearful  slaughter  among 
the  candidates.  The  failures  were  chiefly 
in  Grammar  and  Arithmetic.  We  have  not 
space  to  give  names,  and  can  only  give  the 
result  in  a  k\v  counties.  In  Middlesex, 
out  of  136  candidates,  25  of  whom  applied 
for  Second  Class,  no  Second  Class  certifi- 
cates were  granted,  and  only  37  Third 
Class.  In  London  City,  out  of  13  appli- 
cants, 8  took  Third  Class.  In  Lambton, 
out  of  55  Candidates,  18  for  Second  Class, 
3  took  Second  Class  and  14  Third  Class. 
In  Durham,  out  of  38  Candidates,  one  for 
First  Class,  3  for  Second,  and  29  for  Third, 
only  17  Third  Class  were  granted.  In 
Perth,  out  of  53  Candidates,  17  of  whom 
applied  for  Second,  no  Second  or  Third 
Class  Certificates  were  granted,  and  only 
14  Third  Class.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  "  plucked  "  ones  at  least  that 
the  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  Second  Class 
papers  were  unnecessarily  difficult. 


— An  agreeable  and  very  successful  Pic- 
Nic  for  all  the  pupils  attending  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  Township  of  East  Gwillim- 
bury  was  held  on  Friday,  June  27th,  in  a 
grove  near  Sharon.  There  were  upwards 
of  1800  parents  and  children  present.  The 
Sections  vied  with  one  another  in  the  dis- 
playing of  banners,  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  School  and  the  number  of  the  Sec- 
tion ;  and  those  from  a  distance  in  the  de- 
coration of  their  horses  and  the  size  of 
their  teams,  the  majority  of  them  being  led 
by  six  horse  teams.  The  procession  alto- 
gether would  have  been  over  two  miles 
long.  W.  Cane  Esq.,  Reeve,  occupied  the 
chair  with  much  ability,  and  excellent  ad- 
dresses on  Township  Boards  and  Competi- 
tive Examinations  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
D.  Fotheringham,  P.  S.  I.,  Rev.  Geo. 
Bruce  B.  A.,  and  Messrs.  E.  Jackson,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Newmarket  Era,  R.  R.  Jenni- 
son,  R.  T.  Seymour,  W.  Kaine,  and  Rev. 
C.  Hainer.  Excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Sharon  Silver  and  Queensville  Brass 
Bands.  It  is  likely  to  become  an  annual 
Pic-Nic.  A  Township  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  Pic-Nic. 
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— Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for 
himself. 

— Not  in  the  knowledge  of  things  with- 
out, but  in  the  perfection  of  the  soul  within, 
lies  the  true  empire  of  man. 

— Secular  education  is  no  panacea  for 
crime,  though  it  is  a  modifier.  Religion  is 
the  only  sure  cure-all. 

• — No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning  :  it 
may  administer  matter  to  work  in,  or  ob- 
jects to  work  upon  ;  but  wit  and  wisdom  are 
born  wtth  a  man.         Selden. 

— As  the  date  tree  is  hard  to  climb, 
though  having  at  its  top  delicious  fruit,  so 
the  way  to  learning  is  often  difficult,  yet  its 
rewards  are  pleasing  and  profitable. 

— The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God, 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  and 
to  imitate  Him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by 
possessing  our  souls  of  true  Virtue.        Mil-  j 

TON. 


— It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  when  we 
come  to  some  supreme  hour  in  life  to  feel 
that  the  training  of  the  past  has  done  its  ut- 
most to  fit  us  for  that  hour. 

— Some  people  scorn  to  be  taught ; 
others  are  ashamed  of  it,  as  they  would  be 
of  going  to  school  when  they  are  old  :  but 
it  is  never  too  late  to  learn  what  it  is  always 
necessary  to  know,  and  it  is  no  shame  to 
learn  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant — that  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  we  live. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  conduct- 
ing a  recitation  is  a  thorough  mastery  over 
the  lesson  to  be  recited.  The  teacher's 
knowledge  must  not  only  be  thorough  but 
fresh,  and  this  requires  special  daily  pre- 
paration—a preparation  wider  than  the  text- 
book read  by  the  class. 

— I  would  rather  send  my  son  to  the 
most  obscure  college  in  the  West,  where 
he  would  have  a  few  careful  teachers  in- 
structing him  from  day  to   day,    than  the 
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most  distinguished  college  in  the  East, 
where  he  would  seldom  come  into  physical 
contact  wilh  his  instructors,  and  be  taught 
that  everything  was  to  depend  on  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  set  of  formal  examinations. 
Dr.  McCosh. 

Prof.  Bullard  says  a  good  teacher — one 
worthy  of  the  name — i.  Loves  his  work, 
and  does  it  because — 2.  He  is  earnest  and 
hopeful.  3.  He  is  enthusiastic.  4.  He  is 
cheerful  and  good-natured.  5.  He  is  mag- 
netic among  his  pupils.  6.  He  should  have 
good  health.  8.  He  is  educated  in  his 
sensation,  perception,  reason,  and  memory; 
also  in  his  sentiments:  1.  ^Esthetics.  2. 
Ethics,  and  in  his  habits  of  promptness, 
perseverance,  patience,  neatness,  order. 

Teachers'  Rules. — 1.  Read  these  rules 
every  morning.  2.  Ventilate  the  school 
room.  3.  Inquire  after  absent  scholars.  4. 
Remember  the  home  lessons.  5.  Insist  on 
a  quiet  and  orderly  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  scholars,  and  a  proper  deportment  in 
and  out  of  school.  6.  Teach  a  proper 
manner  of  sitting,  standing,  and  walking,  es- 
pecially while  reciting.  7.  Keep  your 
scholars  out  of  mischief,  by  keeping  them 
employed.  8.  Be  orderly,  and  insist  on 
order.  9.  Never  open  or  close  your  school 
without  doing  or  saying  something  that 
will  make  a  pleasing  impression, — be  it  by 
singing  with  the  children,  reading  to  them, 
showing  them  some  beautiful  or  curious  ob- 
ject, or  making  some  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive remark.  10.  Always  remember  the 
words  of  the  poet :  "  Great  is  a  slayer  of 
lions,  greater  the  conqueror  of  nations, 
greatest  he  who  governs  self."  11.  Make 
the  Golden  Rule  familiar  to  all  ;  and  12. 
Let  the  only  rule  for  the  school-room  be, 
Do  Right  ! 

A  Child  being  asked  why  he  was  im- 
polite to  his  teacher,  replied:  "She  spoke 
crossly  to  me,  and  I  answered  her  in  the 
same  way  without  thinking."  There  was 
truth  and  philosophy  in  the  boy's  explana- 
tion. Nervous  action  is  contagious.  Gap- 
ing, stammering  will  pass  around  a  room. 
A  good  laugher  can  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
Fear  will  communicate  itself  to  a  multitude: 
so  with  excitement  of  any  kind.  Not  more 
contagious  or  infectious  is  disease  than 
are  the  passions,  which  are  the  disease  of 
the  mind.  And  children  are  often  blamed 
for  being  insolent,  when  their  insolence  is 
only  a  faint  reflection  of  the  teacher's  voice 


and  manner.  When  a  teacher  shows  im- 
patience or  ill-temper  towards  a  child,  if  the 
latter  is  spiritless,  he  is  cowed  into  silence  ; 
but  if  spirited,  he  answers  often,  involuntari- 
ly, in  the  same  tone.  Politeness,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home. 
Teacher. 


Chicago 


Governing  by  the  Eye. —  "  Freddie," 
said  an  inquiring  little  miss  to  her  younger 
brother,"  who  is  your  prettiest  teacher?" 
(promptly),  "  Miss  Blank."  "  What  makes 
you  think  so  ?"  Freddie  looked  preplexed, 
but  catching  sight  of  his  sister's  flowing  hair, 
answered,  brightly,  "Cause  she  has  curls." 
There  was  a  doubt,  however,  in  the  little 
fellow's  tone  as  he  located  the  charm  of  his 
favorite  teacher  ;  he  was  evidently  thinking 
what  would  please  Bessie.  An  hour  later 
we  smiled  incredulously  when  Ave  saw  Miss 
Blank,  a  middle  aged  little  woman  with 
military  air  standing  among  her  pinked 
cheeked,  sweet-faced  assistants.  There  was 
no  hint  of  curls  in  the  silvered  hair,  but 
plainly  away  from  her  sharp  little  face. 
Evidently  Fred  had  made  a  mistake.  But 
the  secret  of  her  power  over  the  child  was 
revealed  a  moment  later  as  she  bade  us 
good  morning.  Ah  !  such  eyes  to  see  with 
were  a  fortune  to  any  one.  There  was  an 
expression  of  intense  recognition  in  the 
considerate  and  somewhat  benevolent  look, 
fastened  for  a  moment  upon  us.  Certainly 
no  guilty  child  could  endure  her  searching 
gaze  without  flinching.  But  the  sharp  eyes 
that,  during  school  hours,  ferreted  out,  re- 
buked and  held  in  silent  subjection  the 
naughty,  were  a  terror  to  evil  doers  only, 
for  they  glowed  softly  upon  the  good,  yet 
no  one  was  held  in  servile  thraldom. 

We  were  suprised  many  times  during  the 
morning  by  fearless  outbursts  of  confidence. 
Once,  a  boy  who  had  been  working  patient- 
ly over  his  sum,  suddenly  threw  back  his 
head  and  held  up  his  slate  triumphantly. 
The  silent  answering  praise  of  those  ever- 
watchful  eyes  rippled  and  flushed  his  face 
with  delight,  but  restrained  him  as  easily  a 
moment  later  when  he  turned  too  noisily  to 
his  next  task.  Happening  to  catch  her  eye 
a  mere  baby  in  the  corner  made  several 
letters  with  his  chubby  fingers,  while  a  little 
fellow  who  had  smilingly  planned  a  fly-trap 
behind  his  geography  suddenly  changed  his 
mind,  and  frankly  withdrew  the  screen  that 
she  might  see  his  folly,  and  then  penitently 
destroyed   it. —  Connecticut  School  Journal. 
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Primary  Reading. — There  are  three 
methods,  quite  commonly  presented  as  dis- 
tinct each  from  the  other,  of  accomplishing 
the  first  step  in  teaching  reading,  to  wit,  the 
teaching  of  children  to  call  words  at  sight,  but, 
if  carefully  studied,  they  are  seen  to  resolve 
themselves  into  one.  The  first  is  the  A-B- 
C  method,  by  which  most  of  us  were  taught 
to  read.  We  all  know  how  it  proceeds. 
Possibly  some  of  us  have  not  philosophized 
much  upon  how  Ave  were  taught  by  it.  We 
learned  that  m-a-n  spelled  man,  that  r-a-n 
spelled  ran,  etc.,  and  very  soon  came  to  de- 
cide for  ourselves  that  c-a-n  spells  can,  and 
r-a-n,  van.  How  came  this  about  ?  Simply 
thus  :  By  the  repeated  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, in  immediate  succession,  of  these 
words,  we  came  to  associate  each  letter 
with  its  appropriate  sound,  so  that  the 
former  suggested  the  latter  at  once.  So  we 
learned  to  xza.dflhonically,  and  that  "without 
a  master."  We  were  left  to  do,  unaided, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  Many  of 
us,  however,  had  great  advantage  over  those 
now  doing  this  work,  because  we  learned 
from  columns  of  similar  words  in  the  spell- 
ing book,  which  greatly  diminished  our 
difficulties.  Had  we  been  thrust  into  mis- 
cellaneous reading  at  once,  our  way  would 
have  been  a  dubious  one,  I  am  sure.  The 
second  is  the  Word  Method.  This  can 
hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
method,  as  it  can  be  made,  at  the  most,  but 
an  introduction  to  reading.  No  child  is 
supposed,  even  by  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  this  method,  long  to  require  to  be 
told  every  new  word,  and  to  know  it  only 
as  a  whole.  He  is  expected  soon  to  be 
able  to  determine  words  for  himself,  either 
by  spelling  by  letter,  and  so  getting  the 
powers  of  the  letters  indirectly,  or  by  the 
practice  of  phonic  spelling.  The  third  is 
the  Phonic  Method.  By  this  method  the 
teacher  instructs  her  pupils,  from  the  begin- 
ing,  to  read  letters,  syllables,  and  words — 
that  is,  letters  alone  and  in  connection — 
losing  sight  of  everything,  in  determing  the 
word,  but  the  powers  of  the  letters.  The 
irregularities  of  the  English  language  make 
the  difficulties  of  teaching  it  phonically 
neither  few  nor  small.  Let  us  look  over 
these  difficulties  together,  and  see  if  we  can 
not  discover  an  end  by  which  we  can  ravel 
this  tangled  web.  We  wish  to  subdivide 
difficulties  so  as  to  present  them  gradually. 
We  must  be  methodical  that  we  may  be 
thorough.     Where  shall  we  begin  to  teach 


the  powers  of  the  letters  ?  With  vowels  or 
with  consonants  ?  The  vowels  are  the  souls 
of  language  ;  the  consonants  but  the  body. 
As  the  vowels  are  the  characteristic  parts  of 
words,  let  us  begin  with  them.  But  vowels 
have  long,  short,  and  occasional  sounds. 
With  which  shall  we  begin  ?  The  choice  is 
evidently  between  the  long  and  short 
sounds.  The  long  sounds  may  be  some- 
thing more  easily  made — it  is  so  claimed — 
but  they  are  found,  almost  without  exception 
in  connection  with  silent  letters.  That  is 
the  ordinary  way  of  indicating  these  sounds 
as  cede,  seed,  lead,  etc.  So  the  words  con- 
taining them  are  ordinarily  more  complex 
than  those  containing  the  short  vowels;  and 
they  are  words  less  frequently  used  by 
children.  So  let  us  try  the  short  vowels 
first.  We  will  teach,  first,  words  having  one 
initial  and  one  terminal  consonant.  It  is 
easy  to  run  through  the  alphabet  and  make 
a  list  of  all  the  words  in  short  a  of  this  kind, 
and  from  this  list  to  select  enough  of  the 
most  familiar  to  get  all  the  consonant 
sounds.  Teach  these,  forming  words  into 
sentences  and  sentences  into  paragraphs,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Then  let  e,  i,  o,  it  follow 
in  the  same  manner.  Next  take  long  a  and 
silent  terminal  e,  as  in  bade,  face,  lace,  race, 
etc.,  to  be  followed  by  e,  i,  o,  u.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  invent  stories  as  we  pro 
ceed,  using  only  the  words  with  which  the 
children  are  already  familiar,  adding  a  few 
words  as  wholes,  as  I,  a,  the,  and,  is,  as 
needed.  Then  we  may  teach  the  two 
sounds  of  s  and  g,  the  occasional  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  double  consonants,  silent  letters 
etc.  Thus  our  reading  will  go  forward 
methodically  and  thoroughly. 

Mental  Labor. — i.  Devotion  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  to  studies  even  of 
the  most  severe  and  unremitting  character, 
is  not  incompatible  with  extreme  longevity, 
terminated  by  a  serene  and  unclouded  sun- 
set. Dr.  Johnson  composed  his  '  Diction- 
ary' in  seven  years  !  and  during  that  time 
he  wrote  also  the  prologue  to  the  opening 
of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  the  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes",  the  tragedy  of  "  Iren",  and 
the  "  Rambler". — an  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble effort  of  mind.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  When  Fontenelle's  brilliant 
career  terminated,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
felt  pain,  he  replied,  "  I  feel  only  a  diffi- 
culty of  existing." 

2.  Mental    application     is     a     powerful 
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remedy  in  diseases  both  of  body  and  mind; 
and  its  power  as  a  remedy  is  proportionate 
to  its  intensity  as  a  pursuit. 

3.  The  emotions,  especially  those  of  a 
depressing  kind,  as  anxiety,  fear,  etc.,  have 
a  remarkable  influence  in  giving  a  tone  to 
and  intensifying  the  morbific  effects  ot  ex- 
cessive mental  labor.  Yet  in  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  Cowper,  the  best  and  only  re- 
source against  despair  is  found  in  composi- 
tion. 

4  The  turmoils  of  active  life  do  not  ap- 
pear to  render  intellectual  labor  more  in- 
jurious to  the  system  ;  possibly  here  also 
the  influence  may  be  counteracting.  Mil- 
ton, the  Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth, 
in  times  when  men  lived  years  in  months, 
—blind  and  in  domestic  discomfort,  writing 
his  immortal  poems;  John  Wesley,  per- 
secuted and  almost  an  outcast  from  his 
former  friends,  in  labors  abundant,  denying 
himself  natural  rest  and  refreshment,  yet, 
acting  in  mind  and  body  with  unparalleled 
energy ;  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  infidelity 
at  war  with  more  than  the  whole  world  ;— 
these  and  a  cloud  of  others  warred  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  remained 
masters  of  themselves  and  their  mental 
powers  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

5.  The  injurious  effects  of  mental  labor 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  due — 

To  excessive  forcing  in  early  youth  ; 

To  sudden  or  misdirected  study  ; 

To  the  cooperation  of  depressing  emo- 
tions or  passions  ; 


To  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hygiene ; 

To  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body ; 


or 


To  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease, 
degeneration  and  decay  in  the  system. 

6.  The  man  of  healthy  phlegmatic  or 
choleric  temperament  is  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  application  than  one  of  the  san- 
guine or  melancholy  type  ;  yet  these  latter, 
with  allowance  for  the  original  constitution, 
may  be  capable  of  vast  efforts. 

7.  The  extended  and  deep  culture  of 
the  mind  exerts  a  directly  conservative  in- 
fluence upon  the  body. 

Fellow-laborer  !  one  word  to  you  before 
we  conclude.  Fear  not  to  do  manfully  the 
work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you  ;  but 
do  it  as  one  who  must  give  an  account  of 
both  soul  and  body.  Use  your  faculties, 
use  them  to  the  utmost,  but  do  not  abuse 
them, — make  not  the  mortal  do  the  work 
of  the  immortal.  The  body  has  its  claims  ; 
it  is  a  good  servant ;  treat  it  well,  and  it 
will  do  your  work  ;  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
or  to  force  it ;  attend  to  its  wants  and  re- 
quirements, listen  quietly  and  patiently  to 
its  hints,  occasionally  forestall  its  necessi- 
ties by  a  little  indulgence,  and  your  con- 
sideration will  be  repaid  with  interest. 
But  task  it,  and  pine  it,  and  suffocate  it ; 
make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servant ;  it 
may  not  complain  much,  but,  like  the 
weary  camel  in  the  desert,  will  lie  down  and 
die. — Physicians'  Problems,  by  Charles 
Flam. 
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—Contributors  to  the  'Desk'  will  oblige  by 
sending  answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions 
•with  their  problems.  Attention  is  called  to 
1  Young  Teachers'  Queries '  ;  other  questions  of 
like  practical  character  are  solicited,  as  also  are  es- 
says and  discussions  in  answer.  The  latter  should 
be  on  separate  sheets  from  any  matter  intended  for 
the  'Desk,'  as  they  will  be  handed  to  the  General 
Editors  for  insertion  among  "Contributions." 

CORRECT     ANSWERS    AND    SOLUTIONS     RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Coutts,  Hamilton,  33  ;  A.  D.  Campbell, 
Georgetown  Academy,    32,33;   Con.    O'G.    White 


Lake,  27,  32;  A.  Mcintosh,  13,  29,  31  ;  John 
Cushnie,  Holstein,  30,  31,  33. 

Con.  O'G.  Your  method  of  solving  the  pro- 
posed problem  is  very  good. 

YVm.  Honeywell.  Yerse  10,  stanza  3  of  '  The 
Cloud'  contains  a  misprint, — Its  ardours. 

A.  T.  Scudamore,  Nos.  22,  (both  as  proposed 
and  as  amended,)  26,  32,  33,  34  Thauks  for 
questions.  Received  too  late  to  be  available  for 
present  issue. 

ANSWERS    TO    PROBLEMS   ALREADY    GIVEN. 

22.  Ans.    as  originally  proposed.     They  shared 
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in  the  proportion  of  A,  679  ;  B,  1547  ;  C,  634  ;  D, 
1846;  E,  2014. 

Ans.  of  corrected  problem.  A,  2863;  B,  6335; 
CI  2438  ;  D,  10294  5  E,  495°- 

23.  Reduce  a  halfpenny  to  Canadian  currency  at 
109,  and  divide  by  112,  the  result  will  be  .00901 
cents.  Each  halfpenny  will  therefore  be  worth, 
say  .009  cents  ;  hence  the  rule. 

24.  In  English  there  is  no  name  for  the  place  the 
cat  was  kicked  from,  so  a  descriptive  phrase  is 
used,  the  '  under-the-table  '  place,  and  this  phrase 
is  equivalent  to  a  noun.  This  is  exactly  like  a 
Latin  compound  formed  of  a  prefix,  (preposition) 
and  a  noun.  From  under  is  sometimes  called  a 
compound  preposition  ;  this  is  a  mistake  ;  compare 
compound  from  off. 

25.  Conjunctions     appear    originally    to     have 
have  joined  sentences,  as  they  yet  do   in  some  lan- 
guages, but  they  were   soon  used   to   connect   two 
predicates   asserted   of  one   subject.     This   was    a 
very  short  step  from  their  first  use,  for  the  two  sen- 
tences could  be  easily  re-formed,  and  were  in  reality 
thought.     A  next  step  was  to  use  them  to  join  two 
attributes  to  a  single  subject,  as  '  His  mean  and   re- 
cent trade.'     Now,    unless    attributes   are   always 
thought  as  predicates,  (!)  the  conjunctions  in  such 
instances  had  already  passed  from  joining  sentences. 
But  another  step   was   made  ;   they   were   used   in 
forming  compound  names,  more  especially  of  mix- 
tures, and  here  the  conjunctions  not  merely  lost  their 
sentence-joining  power,  {but  became  mere  joiners 
of  the  words  forming  a  compound  name.     In   the 
sentence,    Sxigar    and     water  .is    sweet,    there   is 
nothing  predicated  of  either   sugar   or   water,    but 
there  is   of  a   certain   substance   called   sugar-and- 
water.     A  person  who  had  never  tasted   sugar   or 
water  would  know  nothing  about   their  taste   from 
the  sentence  proposed,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  per- 
son who  had  never  seen  oxygen  or  hydrogen    would 
know  of  these  from  the  assertion,  water  is  a  liquid. 

26.  "One  curious  item  of  importance  has  lately 
come  to  light  in  the  Government  collection  ot 
chronicles.  Most  people  are  aware  of  the  great 
Court  which  King  Edward  held  at  Norham  as 
Lord-Superior,  when  he  professed  to  hear  and  de- 
cide on  the  rival  claims  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
According  to  the  record  of  those  proceedings,  called 
the  Great  Roll  of  Scotland,  which  had  long  been 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  King  Edward, 
when  he  claimed  the  right  of  Lord-Superior,  put  it 
to  those  concerned  to  say  whether  they  acknow- 
ledged him    in    that    character,    and    gave    them    a 


reasonable  time  for  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
answer.     The  question  was  put    to  three   bodies — 
the  ecclesiastics,  the   nobles,    and   the   community. 
In  the  record  of  the   adjourned   meeting   at   which 
the  answers  were  given  in,  only  two  of  these  are 
mentioned — the  ecclesiastics  and  the  nobles,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  were  silent.     Silence  was  taken  for 
acquiescence,  and  the  Lord- Superior  assumed  his 
dignity  and  proceeded  with  his  business  accordingly. 
Here  was  an  imperfect  return  :  the  question  put  to 
three,  and  the  answer  or  no  answer  noted  of  two. 
What  were  the  third  about  ?     We  are  told   from   a 
very  odd  quarter.     In   the   Monastery   of  St.    Al- 
bans a  copy  of  the   record  is  preserved.     It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  preserved  by  that  very  Rish- 
anger  who  was  called  the  King's  historiographer  or 
history-writer,  who   collected  documents  to  prove 
King  Edward's  claims,  and  who  possibly  may  have 
given  the  advice  that  it  would  be  judicious   to   omit 
a  certain  passage  at  this  stage  relating  to  the  ans- 
wers.     The  passage  is  to  the  effect,   that  the  com- 
munity of  Scotland  did  make   answer,    but  'not   to 
the    purpose — a  point  on  which,    perhaps,    many 
people  would  like  to   form   their   own   opinion." — 
Blackwood,  page  302,  Sep.  1867. 

27.  "The  manors  granted  to  his  great  barons 
were  carefully  scattered  through  different  counties, 
and  the  vassals  of  his  vassals  were  made  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  King  as  their  common 
master." — Edinburgh  Beview,  page  10,  Jan. 
1865. 

28.  Reduce  the  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms, 
their  G  C.  M.  is  the  G.  C.  M.  of  their  numerators, 
divided  by  L.  C.  M.  of  their  denominators,  and 
their  L.  C.  M.  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  their  numerators, 
divided  by  the  G.  C.  M.  of  their  denominators. 

PROBLEMS   AND   QUERIES. 

37.  Parse  hold,  Third  Reader,  p.  9,  In.  12. 
Wm.  Honeywell. 

38.  In  the  sentence,  Not  only  was  he  present 
but  also  his  brother,  '  not  only '  and  '  but  also '  are 
co-relative  conjunctions.  Davies'  Grammar.  Trace 
the  origin  of  these  and  thence  deduce  their  present 
function  and  nature.     T.  C,  Lambton. 

39.  By  our  own  common  arithmetics  such  num- 
bers as  12  and  13  have  no  common  measure — dis- 
cuss this  statement. — Editor 

YOUNG   TEACHERS'   QUERIES. 

7.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  history  and 
composition,  (including  letter  writing)  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  in  our  rural  schools. 
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EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Personal. — We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our 
numerous  readers  that  Dr.  Sangster,  formerly  Head 
Master  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  has  agreed 
to  become  a  contributor  to  the  Ontario  Teacher. 
His  well  known  ability  as  a  teacher  and  his  long  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  educational  matters  will 
render  his  contributions  invaluable  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

Withdrawn. — We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  withdrew  the  Regula- 
tion requiring  female  candidates  for  2nd  class  cer- 
tificates to  undergo  examination  in  the  1st  Book  of 
Euclid.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  come  in  force  in  De- 
cember, as  ultimately  decided,  and  will  prove  a 
very  good  substitute  for  the  displaced  subject, 
"  Domestic  Economy." 

Botanical.— John  Macoun  Esq.,  M.  A..  Belle- 
ville, who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  place  his 
name  on  our  list  of  Contributors,  is  now  working  up 
the  Botany  and  Geology  of  Canada.  He  is  willing 
to  name  dried  specimens  of  plants,  or  give  any 
Other  information  on  the  Botany  of  Canada  asked 
for  by  any  teacher,  either  through  the  Post  Office, 
or  through  the  columns  of  the  Teacher.  Natural 
History  specimens  pass  through  the  Post  Office  at 
one  cent  per  ounce.  We  have  no  doubt  many 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  his  generous  offer. 

Provincial  Teachers'  Association. — The 
Provincial  Teachers'  Association  meets  in  Toronto 
on  the  12th  inst,  and  we  would  urge  upon  the  pro- 
fession generally  the  importance  of  being  well  re- 
presented. The  Provincial  Association  is  assuming 
a  good  deal  of  influence,  and  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
learned  by  attending  its  sessions.  Contact  with  the 
able  men  who  generally  take  the  lead  in  its  pro- 
ceedings cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  No  teacher 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  himself  so 
cheaply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  pleasantly. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. — There  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction in  preparing  questions  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  into  High  Schools.  We  certainly  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  system  on  which  promotions  to 


the  High  School  was  conducted  heretofore.  In 
many  cases  the  examination  itself  was  a  mere  farce, 
and  the  pupils  sent  up,  entirely  unfit  for  any  such 
advancement.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  deteriorate 
the  standing  of  our  High  Schools,  and  to  prevent 
that  attention  to  the  special  work  of  the  High 
School  itself,  the  neglect  of  which  is  now  having 
its  effect  upon  the  educational  status  of  the  country. 
We  believe  the  system  proposed,  viz.  uniform  ex- 
aminations, and  rigid  at  that,  will  do  good.  Bet- 
ter far  to  educate  a  FEW  well,  than  to  dissipate  the 
energies  of  two  High  School  teachers,  by  revising 
work  that  should  have  been  done  in  the  Public 
School.  By  all  means  let  a  united  effort  be  now 
made  to  redeem  our  High  Schools,  by  assigning  to 
them  specific  work,  and  preventing  Boards  of 
Trustees  and  all  others  from  using  them  as  a  means 
of  merely  subsidising  the  school  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Victoria  Medical  College. — We  would  direct 
attention  to    the    advertisement    which    appears    in 
this  number,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Victoria 
University.      We  understand  that  a  large  number  of 
former  teachers  have  studied  at  this  institution,   and 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  lucrative    practice.      It   will 
be  seen  that  the  staff  is  large,    and  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  practitioners  in    Toronto.     The 
College  building  is  new,   and  is   situated  opposite 
j  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  an  advantage   which 
cannot  be   over-estimated.     The  clinical    privileges 
of  the  Toronto  hospital  have  been  much   improved 
of  late,  so  that  practical  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
as  fully  as  anywhere  else.     In  fact,  although    larger 
hospitals  may  be  found  in  the  neighboring  States,  it 
is  in  smaller  well  appointed  hospitals    that   the  stu- 
dent can  learn  the  most.     The  new  Victoria   Medi- 
cal College  has   been    constructed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  thorough  course    of  medical  educa- 
tion.     It  is  well  lighted,  both  the  theatre    and   dis- 
secting room.     These  two    rooms   are  unsurpassed 
for  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
perhaps  unequalled    on    the    Continent.      While   it 
may  be  a  cause  for  regret  that  any  gentleman  should 
forsake  the  profession  of  teaching  to  engage  in  the 
medical,  yet,  if  any  one  has  such  a  step  in  contem- 
plation, we  would  advise  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Victoria  Medical  College. 
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MONITORS  AS  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 


Under  the  new  School  Act  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  Trustees,  where  the  average  at- 
tendance at  any  Public  School  is  above 
fifty,  to  engage  an  assistant  teacher.  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  Inspectors, 
we  presume,  to  enforce  this  clause,  particu- 
larly in  rural  schools.  The  increased  ex- 
penditure recently  incurred  by  rate-payers, 
for  the  enlargement  of  school  premises,  as 
well  as  the  rise  of  teachers'  salaries,  has  ex- 
cited a  certain  amount  of  feeling  in  many 
sections,  which,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
feared,  must  be  recognized.  To  oblige 
them  to  engage  an  assistant  teacher,  in  ad- 
dition to  expenses  already  incurred,  might 
excite  such  opposition  to  our  Public 
school  system  as  would  prejudice  its  future 
usefulness. 

Now,  while  readily  admitting  that  fifty 
scholars  fully  engage  the  attention  of  any 
teacher,  and  that  to  require  him  to  take 
charge  of  a  greater  number  is  a  loss  of 
time,  and  a  waste  of  energy,  yet  we  see 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  inducing  Trustees 
to  comply  with  the  law  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. 


By  the  new  system  of  examina- 
tion it  is  quite  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  teachers  will  be  for  some 
time  third  class  teachers.  And  if  the  Old 
County  Board  certificates  are  recalled, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  many  who  hold 
first  class  certificates  under  the  old  system, 
will  have  to  be  content  with  a  lower  grade 
under  the  new.  It  follows,  then,  that  to 
engage  an  assistant,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
secure  any  gradation  in  the  standing  of 
teachers — it  being  more  than  likely  that, 
in  most  cases,  they  will  both  be  on  the 
same  footing,  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned. .  A  difficulty  might  arise  in  this 
way,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
school,  as  one  teacher  might  not  so  readily 
acknowledge  the  superior  authority  of  an- 
other, of  no  higher  status  than  himself. 
Again,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  salaries 
should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  based  upon 
qualification.  If  an  assistant  is  engaged  in 
a' school,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  a  lower  salary  than  his 
Principal.  Hence  another  source,  possibly, 
of  jealousy. 
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With  these  difficulties,  particularly  the 
one  that  is  felt  in  the  pockets  of  rate-payers, 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  prevail  upon 
Trustees,  in  all  cases,  to  comply  with  this 
regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction. And,  to  our  mind  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  an  assistant  should  always  be 
a  certificated  teacher.  We  believe  it  is 
quite  possible  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
many  schools  by  paid  monitors,  whose  ser- 
vices could  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
who  could  relieve  the  teacher  of  much  la- 
bor, and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  advancement  of  the  school. 

The  method  we  propose  is  very  simple. 
When  the  Inspector  notifies  Trustees  that 
an  assistant  is  required,   he   might  also   in- 
struct them  to    send   to   him  a  few  of  the 
best  scholars,  who  were    willing   to  be  en- 
gaged  as  monitors.     These  the   Inspector 
could  examine,  and,  to  the  one  best  quali- 
fied, award  a  certificate  valid  for  one  year. 
The  subjects  in  which    he  should  undergo 
examination  might  be   those  belonging    to 
the  first  three  forms.     Having  obtained  his 
certificate,  he  might    then  be    engaged   by 
the  Trustees  at  a  comparatively  low  salary, 
and  be  required  to  teach  at  least  four  hours 
each  day.     The  Principal  or  master  of   the 
tool  could  assign  him    a  certain  number 
of    classes,    for    whose  progress  he  might 
hold  him  responsible,  while  at  certain  hours 
he  would  himself  be  a  pupil,  and    thus  ad- 
vancing in  his   own   studies.     The   Inspec- 
tor might,  in  his  regular  examinations,  hold 
him  also  jointly  with   the   teacher   respon- 
sible for   the   advancement   of  the    pupils 
under  his   care,   and,   between   the   double 
pressure,  there  would    be   little  doubt  but 
his   work    would    be    tolerably   Well    done. 
It  might  be  made  a  condition  of  a    renewal 
of  his   certificate  as  monitor  that  he  should 


labor  faithfully,  and  secure  the    satisfactory 
advancement  of  his  pupils. 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  system  that 
a  pupil  of  the  school  could  not  maintain 
the  necessary  order  and  discipline.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  in  many  cases  both  the 
assistant  and  the  pupils  would  be  under 
the  eye  of  the  Principal,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger on  this  score  would  be  very  small  in- 
deed. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  we  propose 
are  many. 

First.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
expense.  In  rural  districts  taxes  are  more 
felt  than  in  towns,  and  the  rate-payers  com- 
plain far  more  of  any  addition  to  their 
burden.  To  impose  any  regulation  upon 
them  which  would  materially  increase  the 
rate  of  taxation,  would  be  disagreeable,  and 
might  lead  them  to  disregard  the  value  of 
an  education  which  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Second.  The  possible  scarcity  of  teachers 
would  be  fully  met  by  accepting  the  ser- 
vices of  others  as  supplementary. 

Third.  We  would  at  once  put  in  training 
a  number  of  the  best  scholars  of  our  Public 
Schools,  for  taking  tire  entire  management 
of  a  school  themselves  at  some  future  time. 
The  pupil  who  has  served  as  monitor  for  a 
few  years  has  received  a  certain  amount  of 
training,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  him 
when  he  enters  the  profession.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  our  schools  is  the 
superficial  character  of  untrained  teachers' 
work. 

By  adopting  the  monitorial  system,  after 
the  manner  above  briefly  sketched,  we 
would  partially,  at  least,  remove  the  great- 
est hindrance  now  existing  to  the  progress 
of  education. 
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The  matter  of  salary  is  something  in  1  e-  j 
gard   to    which    very   few   are    indifferent.  [ 
Every  man  who  has  labor  to  sell,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,   likes   to   sell   to  the  highest  I 
bidder,  or  to  the  best  advantage.     In   this 
way  both    brain,    muscle   and    skill   are   a 
marketable   commodity,   the  highest  price  ! 
being  always    paid    to   the   best   quality   of 
each. 

The  teacher's  labor  comes  under  the 
same  general  commercial  law  as  the  labor 
of  any  other  class  who  have  something  to 
sell.  Our  artificial  mode  of  living  at  the 
present  time  makes  it  convenient  to  hand 
over  the  education  of  our  children  to  those 
who  make  such  work  a  specialty.  Parents 
seldom  educate  their  children  after  the 
mode  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Cowper 
in  his  "  Tirocinium."  And  so  lone;  as 
children  are  educated  after  the  present  sys-  : 
tern,  they  will  be  anxious  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  those  best  qualified  for  such  work. 
They  will  also  be  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
price  for  the  best  commodity. 

There  are  various  circumstances,    which, 
for  a  long   time,   kept   down   teachers'   sal- 
aries.    We  can  remember  a  teacher  in   the 
palmy  days    of  old,    who   labored    his   six 
hours  a  day,    every  day  in  the    week,    for  j 
nine  dollars  per  month,  with  the  additional 
luxury    of    "  boarding   all    round."     Since  ' 
then  both  the  social  and  financial  condition 
of  society  has  somewhat   changed.     Prices, 
in    every  department   of  labor,    have    ad- 
vanced.    The   style  and   standing   of  the  j 
profession  have  improved,  and  what    might 
have  been  considered  a  first  class  teacher 
then,  would  not  even  approximate  a  third 
class  now. 


But,  even  with  all  our  modern  advan- 
tages, salaries  of  teachers  are  said  to  be 
low  still.  And  in  a  certain  way  they  are 
really  low — far  lower  than  they  ought  to  be 
to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  talent  of  the 
country.  By  the  Chief  Superintendent's 
Report  last  year,  the  average  salary  in 
counties  was,  $254  for  males,  and  $182  for 
females — the  highest  to  a  male  teacher  in 
a  county  being  $825,  and  the  lowest  $100. 
That  such  a  disparity  should  exist  between 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  clerks,  and 
others  who  sell  their  labour  in  departments 
of  far  less  responsibility,  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  Indeed,  it  betokens  a  rather 
low  state  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  education.  How  of- 
ten does  it  happen  that  the  man  who  pays 
a  clerk  $500.  to  sell  goods  from  behind  a 
counter,  hesitates  to  pay  a  teacher  $400, 
for  the  more  important  work,  both  to  hi.- 
children  and  society,  of  developing  the 
immortal  mind  ?  How  often  does  it  happen 
that  your  day  laborer  unhesitatingly  gets 
his  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  diem,  for  the 
most  common  sort  of  iabor,  and  the  teacher 
has  to  be  content  with  his  one  dollar  for 
the  most  important  labor  ?  Evidently 
there  is  a  disparity,  and  that  disparity  the 
very  reverse  of  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  when  the  duties  of  the  teach- 
er are  contrasted  with  those  of  other  classes 
of  society. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the  teacher 
should  be  protected  against  the  apparent 
niggardliness  of  the  public  by  a  provision  in 
the  law  as  to  what  should  be  a  proper 
minimum  at  least.  Now,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  protection  to  the  teacher,   as   in 
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all  other  respects,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  in- 
dignity to  the  profession.  No  teacher  pos- 
sessing both  natural  and  acquired  fitness  for 
the  profession  need  fear  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  his  labors  will  be  so  appreciated 
that,  if  a  good  salary  cannot  be  obtained  in 
one  place,  it  will  in  another.  Protection  in 
this  case  would  be  a  benefit,  not  to  those 
who  deserve  it,  but  oftener  to  men  who 
could  never  rise  in  the  profession — to  pro- 
tect whom  would  be  to  do  an  injustice  to 
the  public.  What  right  has  a  man  to  pro- 
tection who  has  no  higher  object  in  view 
than  to  perform  the  daily  routine  of  school 
life?  What  protection  does  that  other 
man  deserve  who  never  thinks  of  his  school 
duties,  from  the  time  he  leaves  school,  till 
he  returns  again  ?  If  salaries  are  to  be 
raised,  and  we  trust  they  will,  it  cannot 
come  from  any  legal  protection,  or  from 
any  such  outward  pressure  as  would  coerce 
the  public  into  a  liberality  that  does  not 
seem  compatible  with  its  own  interest. 

To  secure  an  increase  in  teachers'  salaries 
we  propose  the  following  practical  sugges- 
tions : — 

Eirst.  Let  teachers  endeavor  to  educate 
public  sentiment  on  this  point,  by  aiding 
and  encouraging  the  diffusion  of  literature. 
The  lowest  salaries  are  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, paid  by  sections  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  ignorance  prevails.  Education 
has  invariably  a  liberalizing  tendency. 
Educate  a  man  properly  and  he  appreciates 
the  services  of  those  who  devote  their  time 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  teaching  others. 
Further,  he  feels  himself  constantly  bene- 
fited by  his  own  acquirements,  and  hesi- 
tate.: not  to  take  proper  steps  to  bestow 
similar  advantages  on  others. 

In  adopting  this  course  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  results  of  the  past  few- 
years.  No  one  will  deny  but  there  is  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  a  literary  taste 
among  our  people  than  there  was  some 
years  ago.     The  vast  increase  in  newspaper 


circulation  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of 
this.  Besides,wehave  an  increased  number  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  Public  Readings,  &c, 
all  contributing  to  the  general  aggregate  of 
intelligence.  From  these  the  teachers  now 
are  deriving  certain  pecuniary  advantages, 
and  it  is  to  these,  as  external  influences, 
that  they  must  look  in  the  future. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances which  must  and  do  govern  the  in- 
crease of  teachers'  salaries.  And  first,  we 
would  mention  Attainments.  The  remark 
made  bv  Daniel  Webster  to  the  voting 
candidate  for  the  legal  profession,  "  There 
is  plenty  of  room  up  stairs/'  holds  good  in 
every  profession,  and  particularly  with  the 
teacher.  There  are  certainly  numerous 
openings,  and  good  salaries  in  store  for  the 
man  of  attainments  in  his  profession.  A 
first  class  certificate,  with  a  thorough  train- 
ing to  back  it  up  will  command  a  good 
price.  No  man,  intending  to  continue  in 
the  profession,  should  think  of  opening  a 
school  without  some  sort  of  training,  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  almost  master  of  his 
work  from  the  very  start.  And  no  man 
possessing  this  need  fear  but  the  public 
will  reward  him  suitably  for  the  time  de- 
voted and  outlay  incurred  in  fittinsr  him- 
self  thoroughly  for  his  duties. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  really 
good  teacher  suffers  from  competition  with 
others  who  have  no  fitness  for  the  profes- 
sion, but  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  very 
moderate  salary.  For  this  evil  there  may 
be  no  immediate  remedy,  but,  like  most 
other  evils,  it  works  its  own  cure.  The 
public  soon  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
mere  school  keeper,  and  readily  pay  even  an 
advanced  price  to  the  man  capable  of  meet- 
ing their  expectations. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  also  suffer  from 
those  who  enterj:he  profession  temporarily. 
It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  are  decided  upon  remaining  per- 
manently as  Public  School  teachers.  The 
loss  to  society  from  this  unsettled   state  of 
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affairs  is  incalculable.  In  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  schools  are  constantly 
taught  by  apprentices — the  result  being 
what  we  have  already  pointed  out — com- 
parative inefficiency.  These  temporary 
teachers  have  only  one  object  to  serve,  and 
that  is  to  earn  a  little  money,  that  they 
might  engage  in  something  else,  and  this 
once  obtained,  they  leave  the  profession  for 
ever.  To  check  this  by  legislation  may  be  j 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  might,  how-  ! 
ever,  prove  to  be  some  restraint,  if  every 
candidate  applying  for  a  certificate  would 
be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  similar  to 
that  signed  at  the  Normal  School  obliging 
him  to  teach  at  least  three  years.  Still  we 
have  little  faith  in  legislative  restraints  of 
this  kind.  The  only  real  power  to  keep 
men  in  the  profession  is  good  remunera- 
tion, and  the  only  check  upon  the  profes- 
sion being  over-crowded  or  depreciated  is  a 
high  standard  of  qualification. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  would 
only  remark  that  promotion,  as  well  as  re- 
muneration  for   teachers,  depends   largely 


upon     themselves.       The    diligent,    well- 
trained    faithiul    teacher    has    his    reward. 
Though,    perhaps   in    some   cases,    under- 
paid, he  never  fails  to  command   the   high- 
est salary,  where  he  has  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  to  ask  it,  and  if  not   given 
in  one  section,  trusts  to  his  abilities   to    se- 
cure it  for  himself  in  another.     Teachers 
should  also  feel  that,  in  order  to  get  high  sal- 
aries, they  must  deserve  them.  It  is  only  by 
the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties    that   they   can   impress  the    public 
with  the  value  of  their  services,  and  in  pro- 
portion as    that   impression   is   deep   and 
lasting,     so   will   be    the   remuneration   of 
those   by  whom  the  impression  is    made. 
Self-reliance    in  teaching  a   knowledge  of 
what  the  profession  requires,  and  what   ser- 
vices well  rendered   are   worth,    will   go   a 
great  way  towards  improving  the  salaries  of 
many  who  now  feel  disposed    to   complain 
of  the  niggardliness  of  the  Trustees,  or   the 
absence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 


ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 


iiY    J.    G.    R.    FINCHAMP,    TEACHER,    LOXDON. 


Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  provide  Assistant  Teachers 
for  an  average  over  50,  and  many  are  the 
ways  adopted  to  avoid  this  extra  Teacher. 
Perhaps  no  two  measures  ever  rendered 
the  appointment  of  Inspectors  so  unpopu- 
lar as  the  enforcement  of  "  School  accom- 
modation '"  and  "  Assistant  Teachers."  No 
one — not  even  the  most  stupid  Trustee- 
hesitates  to  say  that  no  teacher  can  success- 
fully teach  over  50  children,  but  unfortu- 
nately Trustees  in  rural  sections  do  not 
look  so  much  to  "  teaching  "  as  to  "  keep- 
ing School."'  We  think  that  some  measure 
might  be  adopted  that    would   render   "  as- 


sistants "  less  objectionable,  and  yet 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Inspec- 
tor, and  improve  the  schools.  Why  not 
modify  the  old  country  "  Pupil  Teacher 
System,"  and  adapt  it  to  our  ranks  ?  We 
have  before  us  the  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship of  a  pupil  teacher,  and  will  en- 
umerate some  of  its  salient  points.  The 
youth  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  13  for 
5  years  to  the  Trustees,  (or  what  answers 
to  the  same)  but  was  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  master  for  the  time  being.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  of  the  apprenticeship  the 
Inspector  examined  the  pupil  teacher  on 
certain  subjects  enumerated  on   the  inden- 
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ture.  If  successful  in  passing  the  examina- 
tion, a  small  sum  was  given  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies ;  this  sum  increased  each 
year.  The  amounts  were  $50,  $65,  $75, 
$85,  $100.  To  encourage  the  master  in 
perfecting  the  pupil  in  his  studies,  and  in- 
structing him  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  a 
small  addition  was  made  to  his  salary  by 
the  Government ;  for  one  pupil  teacher, 
$20,  for  two,  $32,  &c.  The  pupil  teacher, 
having  passed  successfully  his  last  examina- 
tion, became  entitled  to  a  scholarship  for 
one  year  in  a  Normal  School,  where  he 
finished  off  his  studies,  and  came  forth  pre- 
pared to  become  a  master.  We  might 
here  mention  that  the  subjects  enumerated 
in  this  indenture,  and  in  which  the  pupil 
teacher  was  annually  examined  are  more 
difficult  than  those  formerly  given  to  First 
Class  County  Board  Candidates.  One 
noticeable  feature  is,  "  ability  to  give  a 
class  of  pupils  a  lesson "  in  various  sub- 
jects, increasing  in  difficulty  each  year. 
One  pupil  teacher  was  allowed  for  every 
25  scholars,  although  we  believe  that  this 
was  afterwards  changed  for  one  for  every 
20. 

Many  of  our  farmers  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  chance  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  applicant's 


"  adaptability "  to  the  profession  could 
easily  be  ascertained.  The  frequent 
change  of  teachers  need  be  no  bar  to  the 
adoption  of  some  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  the  pupil  teacher  is  not  appren- 
ticed to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  Trustees. 
As  the  Inspector  is  not  liable  to  change, 
he  will  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  any  neglect 
an  apprentice  may  receive  by  such  chan- 
ges. Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  some  such  system  would  tend  to  make 
a  teacher's  situation  permanent.  Such  a 
scheme  would  recommend  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic, when  it  was  understood  the  Govern- 
ment would  defray  the  whole  or  one-half 
the  pupil  teacher's  gratuity,  the  section,  the 
balance,  whatever  it  may  be.  One  such 
pupil  teacher  in  a  school  having  an  average 
over  50  would  be  sufficient.  The  Inspec- 
tor, by  holding  the  pupil  teacher  respon- 
sible to  him,  acquires  a  wonderful  power 
for  good  in  the  school,  and  a  more  earnest 
desire  will  soon  be  manifested  in  each 
school  having  such  pupil  teacher.  The 
disgrace  of  a  plucked  pupil  teacher  would 
stick  to  a  master  and  assistant  until  wiped 
off.  The  fluctuations  of  attendance  need 
be  no  hindrance,  as,  during  summer,  the 
pupil  teacher  can  give  an  extra  amount  of 
attention  to  such  studies  as  the  law  re- 
quire him  to  prepare. 


OX  TEACHING  DRAWING. 


READ   BEFORE   THE    STRATHROY   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION    BY    MISS    CHRISTINA   WHIMSTER, 
OF  THE    PROVINCIAL    MODEL    SCHOOL,  FORMERLY    ASSISTANT    IN  THE  STRATHROY 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 


In  discussing  this  subject    we  shall  con-  | 
sider  first,  its  utilitv,  and  second,   the  best  j 
methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge   of  the 
subject. 

Drawing  is  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects by  plain  figures,  or  by  the  combina- 
tion of  lines  and  shades.  Before  an  ob- 
ject can  be  represented  by  lines,  an  idea  of 


its  form  must  exist  in  the  mind  ;  and  the 
more  nearly  correct  a  conception  one  forms 
of  its  shape,  of  the  space  occupied,  *of  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  &c,  the  more 
nearly  perfect  will  the  picture  be  which  is 
produced.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  pupil  observe  very 
closely  the  object  to  be  copied.     By  draw- 
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ing,  therefore,  the  powers  of  observation 
are  trained,  and  a  faculty  cultivated,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  every  day 
life. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  Fine  Arts  is  to 
elevate  and  enoble.  Drawing  aids  in  this 
great  work  by  inspiring  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  from  a  love  of  the  beautiful  the 
mind  can  easily  be  directed  to  a  love  of 
the  good.  It  leads  to  a  study  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

A  person  who  knows,  though  it  may  be 
only  a  little  of  the  art  of  drawing,  will  see  a 
beauty  in  a  floating  cloud,  or  in  a  branch  of 
a  tree  that  he  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
while  unacquainted  with  the  study.  And 
the  appreciation  of  the  works  is  a  great 
step  towards  the  honoring  and  adoring  of 
Him  who,  in  wisdom,  has  made  them  all. 

But  drawing  is  of  practical  use  in  al- 
most every  sphere  of  life.  To  the  teacher 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  almost  indis 
pensable.  It  gives  life  and  interest  to  the 
simplest  explanation,  and  makes  what  is 
difficult  and  complicated,  plain.  He  will 
find  it  to  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  Geo- 
graphy, as  an  idea  of  the  physical  features 
of  a  country  may  be  mo  re  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  drawing  a  map 
of  that  country  than  in  any  other  way. 
Drawing  also  imparts  to  the  pupils  a  know- 
ledge of  form  and  a  freedom  of  hand,  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  in  the  study  of 
writing.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
will  be  of  great  advantage  both  in  the 
teaching  and  study  of  almost  every  sub- 
ject. 

The  farmer,  mechanic,  or  merchant  may 
each  use  this  Art  in  his  different  position, 
and  convey  his  ideas  in  less  time  and  with 
more  ease  than  he  could  in  any  other  way. 
So  travellers  have  often  given  a  better  idea 
of  the  places  which  they  have  visited,  by 
drawing  a  rude  sketch  than  they  could 
possibly  have  conveyed  in  a  whole  volume. 
There  is  no  subject  which  affords  greater 
scope  for  the  imagination,   or  which  yields 


more  pleasure  from  the  study  of  it  than 
drawing.  And  when  it  rises  from  a  copy  to 
an  inventive  study,  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  brought  into  operation,  and  are 
strengthened  by  the  exercise. 

In  teaching  drawing,  a  great  many  differ- 
ent methods  have  been  adopted.  These 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two,  viz  : — The  Ab- 
stract and  the  Concrete  method.  The  ab- 
stract method  begins  with  the  straight  line 
as  the  simplest  element  in  drawing.  The 
teacher  may  draw  on  the  board  straight 
lines,  perpendicular,  parallel  and  oblique, 
and  require  the  pupils  to  practice  these. 
Then  two  lines  may  be  united  to  form 
figures  of  different  shapes,  which  the  pupils 
should  copy  again.  Exercises  in  broken 
and  curved  lines  may  be  given,  and  from 
that  proceed  to  the  outlines  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, as  books,  blocks,  &c.  In  the  last 
place  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  invent 
figures  for  himself.  For  instance,  four  or 
five  straight  lines  may  be  given  to  form  any 
figure  that  he  can  think  of. 

The  concrete  method  begins  with  the 
outlines  of  objects,  and  not  with  the 
straight  lines.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
children  ;  for  while  they  will  draw  pictures 
of  real  things  for  hours  with  unfailing  in- 
terest, they  soon  grow  tired  of  an  exercise 
in  straight  lines.  Experience  has  proved 
that  drawing  from  pictures  of  things  is 
simpler  and  more  interesting  to  young  pu- 
pils than  drawing  from  real  objects.  After 
the  pupils  have  become  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, the  abstract  method  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  They  may  then  be 
taught  to  analyze  the  picture  and  practice 
separately  the  different  lines  and  touches 
of  which  it  is  composed.  With  older  pu- 
pils both  methods  may  be  used. 

In  teaching  a  class  just  beginning  this 
study,  first  see  that  the  pupils  are  provided 
with  proper  materials,  viz  :  a  drawing  book, 
pencils,  trial  paper,  guard  paper,  rubber, 
and  ruler.  The  paper  in  the  drawing  book 
should  be  of  medium  coarseness,  neither 
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rery  rough  nor  very  smooth.  A  single 
pencil,  rather  soft,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
outlines ;  but  for  the  shading,  pencils  of 
different  degrees  of  blackness  will  be  re- 
quired, Fabefs  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  or  B,  B  B, 
and  B  B  B  being  the  best.  The  trial  paper 
should  be  a  thick,  firm  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  the  pupil  may  practice  any  difficult 
lines  or  touches  in  his  exercise.  The 
guard  paper  should  be  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper,  on  which  to  rest  the  hand,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  soiling  the  picture.  The  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  rubber  as 
seldom  as  possible ;  by  so  doing  he  will 
form  the  habit  of  being  careful  and  correct 
about  everything  he  does — a  habit  which  is 
essential  to  success  in  life.  The  use  of 
the  ruler  is  not  to  draw  lines,  but  to  test 
the  correctness  of  those  already  drawn. 

The  position  of  the  pupils  should  be  next 
attended  to.  Generally  speaking,  they 
should  sit  straight  in  front  of  their  work, 
and  hold  the  pencil  a  little  lower  than  the 
pen  is  held  in  writing,   in   order   to   allow 


them  to  make  a  broad,  soft  stroke.  The 
outlines  of  objects  to  be  drawn,  the  methods 
of  shading,  and  the  different  touches  of 
foliage  may  be  taught  to  the  class  on  the 
black-board,  which  should  be  freely  and 
frequently  used  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  should  be  supplied  with  suitable 
copies,  their  work  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  their  errors  pointed  out  faith- 
fully and  kindly.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise,  where  it  is  deserved,  of- 
ten leads  the  pupils  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  their  work,  and  to  determine  to 
surmount  those  difficulties  with  which  all 
students  have  to  contend.  After  the  pu- 
pils have  finished  the  copy  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  draw  the  picture  again  from  mem- 
ory. After  having  copied  the  picture,  and 
then  reproduced  it  from  memory,  they  may 
be  asked  to  draw  from  the  real  object;  and 
as  a  last  exercise  they  may  be  required  to 
invent  pictures,  or  to  put  different  figures 
together  and  form  objects  of  their  own. 


«»— «- 


A  DREAM  OF  A  HAPPY  HOME. 


PA'    WILL.    HARRY  CANE. 


I  dream  of  a  home  where  roses 

Shall  encircle  the  windows  all  ; 
Where  the  noise  of  the  busy  city 

Shall  never  around  me  fall ; 
But  where  the  earliest  flowers 

Peep  up  with  the  morning  light, 
Arid  where  the  birds  shall  whisper, 

As  the  day  fades  away  into  night. 


1  dream  of  a  home  with  a  loved  one, 

To  meet  me  at  night  at  the  door, 
And  kiss  the  clouds  from  my  forehead, 

When  the  toils  of  the  day  are  o'er. 
To  sing  in  the  twilight  hours, 

Some  song  of  the  olden  daj  s, 
To  wake  my  soul  to  dreaming, 

And  tune  mv heart  to  praise. 
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I  dream  of  a  home  with  little  ones. 

To  gather  around  my  knee  ; 
It  seems  like  the  whisper  of  angels, 

Their  childish  voices  to  me. 
To  press  their  hands  on  my  temples, 

So  wildly  throbbing  with  pain  ; 
Methinks  it  all  would  vanish  away, 

As  the  clouds  do  after  the  rain. 

I  dream  of  a  home  in  heaven, 
Where  my  dearest  treasures  are — 

Whose  gates  of  golden  beauty 

Shine  through  the  mist  like  a  star. 

There  I  shall  nczrr  be  weary, 
Nor  my  eyes  ever  grow  dim ; 

No  one  to  love  like  Jesus, 
No  one  to  worship  like  him. 


Ingersoll.  Ont. 


m-    m    .    m 


THE  BATTLE   OF   MORAVIANTOWN. 

BY    MR.    H.    T.    SCUDAMORE,    TEACHER,    SUTHERLAND'S    CORNERS,    LAMBTON. 


(We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Moraviantown,  and  the  death  of  Tecum- 
tha,  sent  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Glashan  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
"  Teacher's  Desk.") 

In  reference  to  problem  18,  inquiring  the 
exact  location  of  Moraviantown,  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make,  which,  though  not 
novel,  yet,  being  authentic  and  illustrative 
of  the  period,  may  not  be  quite  uninterest- 
ing to  you.  My  information  is  from 
"  Head  Quarters  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  ac- 
tors in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  from  others 
who,  though  not  old  enough  to  take  part 
therein,  could  yet  relate  the  tales  thereof 
oft  told  them  by  their  seniors,  and  had  had  j 
the  very  scenes  painted  whilst  the  events 
were  recent. 

The  western  part  of  Ontario  might,  in 
18 1 2,  be  termed  with  strict  propriety  a 
wilderness.  Below  Thamesville  were  a  few 
settlers.  Traxlers,  Blackburns,  Haxlitts, 
and  Nevilles  were  the  chief.  Scovil  Ar- 
nold   was    the    oldest,    having    come    into 


/  Howard  while  it  was  unsurveyed ;  either 
in  1788  or  17S9.  He  erected  a  mill  about 
two  miles  below  Thamesville.  It  was  on  a 
little  creek  which  is  still  called  by  his  name, 
and  which,  during  the  last  spring  freshet, 
swept  off  part  of  the  track  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  road  from  Thames- 
ville to  the  Rond  Eau  followed  the  south 
side  of  the  River  Thames,  down  to  this 
Mill.  About  a  mile  from  Thamesville  was 
a  settler  named  Dove,  whose  son  resides 
there.  Old  Mr.  Fleming  located  in  Aid- 
borough,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River, 
in  i3o6.  Some  of  the  Edwards'"  family  set- 
tled at  the  "  Big  Bend,"  above  Wardsville, 
in  1 80S  or  1S09.  They  were  there  in 
181 5.  The  Moravian  Indians  had  a  vil- 
lage on  the  north  bank  of  the  River,  the 
Longwoods  Road  running  close  by.  The 
site  is  marked  by  apple  trees  and  re- 
mains of  cellar  excavations.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  two  feet  thick.  The  place  is  now 
an  open  common,  with  the  exception  of 
Chief  Jacob's  farm  on  the    north   side,  and 
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is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
Bridge.  Between  Thamesville  and  Dela- 
ware, the  Longwoods  Road  was  a  perfect 
solitude.  Not  a  house  or  shanty  of  any 
kind  to  be  seen.  The  only  sign  of  human 
existence  was  the  road  itself.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  Captain  Ward  came  from 
Thamesville,  by  desire  of  General  Rock, 
and  erected  a  Tavern  on  a  hill  on  the  S. 
E.  corner  of  Lot  16,  first  range  north, 
Township  of  Mosa.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Wardsville. 

The  day  before  the  battle,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Flemings  were  told,  by  a 
Moravian  Indian,  that  the  Yankees  were 
near  at  hand,  were  coming  eastward,  and 
warned  to  fly.  So  Fleming  put  his  family 
into  a  canoe,  and  let  it  drift  smoothly 
down  the  river.  On  coming  near  the 
mouth  of  Arnold's  Creek,  he  saw  the 
American  watch  fires  around  the  mill,  and 
he  kept  close  to  the  bank,  and  in  the 
shade.  The  baby  began  to  cry,  but  Mrs. 
Fleming  gagged  it  with  her  apron,  and  they 
passed  safely  by  and  landed  near  Louis- 
ville. 

Tecumtha  took  a  few  whites  and  Indians 
and  went  to  reconnoitre  the  American 
camp  at  Arnold's  Mill.  Desiring  to  draw 
the  Americans  from  thence,  before  they 
should  destroy  the  mill,  Tecumtha  sent  his 
companions  to  one  side  and  showed  him- 
self on  the  road,  a  little  below  Davis'  place. 
The  Americans  started  in  pursuit,  (as  ex- 
pected) and  Tecumtha  dashed  up  the  road 
and  crossed  the  River  Thames  at  the  usual 
fording  place,  which  was  a  short  distance 
above  the  present  Thamesville  Bridge.  Te- 
cumtha had  posted  his  men  on  a  ridge,  ad- 
joining a  great  black  ash  swamp,  on  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Coup  farm,  nearly 
three  miles  above  Thamesville.  The  Am- 
ericans, imagining  that  the  runaways  had 
made  direct  for  Moraviantown,  made 
thither  also,  and  as  they  went  along  the 
road  through  the  swamp,  received  a  ter- 
rible volley   from    the   Canadian  forces  in 


ambush  on  the  ridge.  With  the  Canadians 
in  their  rear,  the  Americans  were  forced  up 
the  river  to  the  point  of  Camden  Gore, 
where  they  met  our  army.  The  main  bat- 
tle was  thus  fought  on  the  south  edge  of 
the  west  half  of  Lot  one,  in  the  sixth  con- 
cession of  Zone,  and  the  point  of  Camden 
Gore,  lying  between  said  Lot  in  Zone  and 
the  river. 

The  land  in  Camden  was  afterwards  set- 
tled by  the  Watts  family,  and  the  old  Ta- 
vern named  "  Watts'  Tavern  "  happened  to 
be  built  a  few  rods  north  of  the  heaviest 
fighting  ground.  Tecumtha  was  about  50 
rods  west  of  the  Tavern  when  he  was  shot 
in  the  thigh  and  fell,  having  his  bone 
broken.  An  American  officer  rushed  for- 
ward, intending  to  capture  Tecumtha,  but 
the  chief  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  flung 
his  tomahawk,  which,  striking  the  American 
in  the  eye,  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Some 
Indians  then  carried  Tecumtha  into  the 
woods  a  piece  out  of  the  battle,  and  sat 
him  up  against  the  butt  of  a  large  elm,  (in 
Zone)  and  so  that  he  could  see  the  fight. 
In  this  position  the  chief  kept  on  encour- 
aging his  warriors  by  his  cries  and  exhorta- 
tions, until  he  met  his  death  by  a  stray  bul- 
let striking  him  in  the  breast.  His  body 
was  borne  away  instantly,  and  buried  by  a 
certain  few  whites  and  Indians,  who  kept 
the  place  of  interment  a  profound  secret. 
Of  these  whites  one  was  Joe  Johnson,  the 
well  known  trader,  who  for  many  years  re- 
sided on  the  banks  of  the  Sydendam,  some 
3  or  4  miles  below  Florence,  at  the  place 
long  called  '  Johnson's  Corners,'  and  lat- 
terly Croton.  This  Johnson  is  believed  to 
be  a  collateral  member  of  the  family  found- 
ed by  the  great  Sir  William  Johnson,  of 
Tyron  Co.,  New  York.  He  had  lived 
amongst  the  Indians  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  had  imbibed  their  peculiar  hab- 
its and  ideas.  He  often  related  to  Col. 
Kirby  of  Florence,  and  others,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  death  of  Tecumtha,  but  per- 
sistently refused  to  point  out  the  locality  of 
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the  grave.  At  this  lapse  of  time  the  secret 
■has  passed  into  the  category  of  undiscover- 
able  things. 

Many  have  laid  claim  to  the  "  honor  " 
of  killing  Tecumtha,  but,  according  to  the 
above,  none  could  justly  do  so.  It  was  a 
stray  bullet  that  killed  him,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans knew  not  for  some  time  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  When  Tecumtha  fell  the 
Indians  retired  to  be  sure,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  that  time  so  nearly  beaten 
that,  had  the  Indians  maintained  their 
ground  ten  minutes  longer,  the  victory- 
would  have  belonged  to  the  British.  The 
Americans  consequently  were  some  little 
time  getting  disengaged  from  their  difficul- 
ties, and  the  main  body  pursued  Proctor 
towards  Ward's.  Tecumtha  had  in  the 
meantime  been  carried  away,  and  it  was 
not  till  late  at  night,  or  rather,  not  till  the 
next  morning,  that  the  Americans  knew  that 
the  chief  was  killed. 

The  account  also  clears  the  Americans 
of  the  charge  of  flaying  the  fallen  hero. 
How  then  did  the  current  belief  that  the 
hero  was  skinned  originate  ?  About  a  year 
or  two  ago  I  saw  an  account,  extracted 
from  a  Nashville  paper,  which  stated  that 
Tecumtha  was  really   skinned  by   a   com- 


pany of  the  Tennessee  Rangers  ;  and  that 
the  integument  was  peeled  off  in  long 
strips  which  stretched  like  India  rubber, 
whilst  the  captured  Indians  stood  by  and 
howled.  Shortly  after,  I  noticed  an  ex- 
tract from  a  Boston  paper  commenting 
upon  the  same,  in  the  style  of  Whatley's 
"  Historic  doubts  concerning  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  and  in  that  manner  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  skinning  "  was  an 
elaborate  fiction.  I  have  lost  the  scraps 
containing  these  extracts  or  I  would  have 
sent  them  herewith.  I  believe  the  truth  to 
be  this.  When  the  Americans  heard  that 
Tecumtha  was  killed,  they  did  not  know 
that  his  body  had  been  carried  away,  and 
thought  it  was  on  the  battle  field.  When 
Andrew  Fleming  (then  a  lad  of  16  or  17) 
went  to  the  ground  the  succeeding  day,  he 
found  that  the  Americans  had  flayed  the 
body  of  a  stout  Indian,  whom  they  im- 
agined to  be  Tecumtha.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  men,  and  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, engaged  in  the  affair,  were  never 
aware  of  their  mistake,  and  thus  the  story 
spread.  Of  many  other  atrocities,  perpe- 
trated by  the  White  Americans,  on  the 
corpses  of  their  foes,  it  is  well  that  History 
should  draw  a  veil. 


A  RECOLLECTION  OF  ETON. 


BY  WILL.   HARRY  GANE. 


What  a  rush  of  golden  memories  to   the 
mind  as  the  rolling  fields  and  blue  skies    of 
merry  old  England  loom  up  to  the  imagina- 
tion !     Her  sweet  little   villages  with   their 
church  spires  sparkling  in  the  sun-light  like 
the  blazing  of  great  silver  pillars.     The  har-  j 
vesters  with  their   sickles   gathering   in  the  : 
golden  harvest.     Then   maidens  and   mat-  I 
rons  following  along  the   verdant   highways  I 
the    last   wain,   groaning  under  its   golden  | 
burden,  singing  their   happy  harvest  song. 


Then  in  the  evening  the  joyous  "harvest 
home,"  and  the  dance  on  the  green  sward, 
in  the  soft  twilight,  when  the  world  has 
gone  to  her  dreaming. 

Dear  old  Eton  !  nestling  down  so  peace- 
fully on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  al- 
most hidden  by  a  net-work  of  green  leaves. 
The  high  walls  and  turrets  of  the  old  col- 
lege rise  up  like  the  shadow  of  some  fabled 
old  castle.  How  many  boyish  joys  and 
griefs,   and    how   many   heart   aches   have 
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those  dear  old  walls  witnessed  ?  Could 
walls  and  dead  things  speak  they  might  tell 
weird  stories  ! 

College  life  is  like  any  other  life — sun- 
shine one  day  and  shadow  the  next.  Like 
the  world  we  live  in,  now  blazing  in  golden 
sunlight,  by  and  by  shrouded  in  clouds  and 
darkness,  with  the  red  lightning  flashing 
through  the  air.  But  the  lives  of  students 
within  those  dear  Etonian  walls  were,  ex- 
cepting the  shadows,  very  happy  lives.  We 
knew  that  the  time  rolled  away  by  the 
white  pall,  by  the  wee  daisy,  by  the  golden 
fields,  and  by  the  falling  leaves  ! 

O,  how  we  persecuted  our  Greek  pro- 
fessor— dear  old  fellow  )  I  suppose  we  all 
regret  it  now.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  as 
young  in  mind  and  as  kindly  in  heart  as 
the  day  that  he  accepted  the  honored  chair. 
How  we  thought  we  deceived  him  one 
night,  when  the  strains  of  martial  music 
were  wafted  across  the  river  from  the  great 


Ten-ace    on  the    other    side, 


forbidden 


ground  for  juniors."  When  we  stole  away, 
as  silently  as  the  Arabs,  down  the  long, 
dusky  street,  and  over  the  great  bridge, 
almost  the  first  man  we  met  on  the  oppo- 
site side  was  the  professor.  Every  hat  was 
doffed  in  a  moment,  but  we  were  most  un- 
deniably caught  this  time,  and  we  knew  by 
the  nervous  twitching  of  his  lips  that  a 
storm  was  brewing.  We  watched  him 
away  until  his  commanding  form  was  lost 
among  the  piers  of  the  bridge. 

If  you  were  never  at  Eton  you  do  not 
know  what  Windsor  is  like.  It  is  a  picture 
as  sweet  and  dreamy  as  some  grand  land- 
scape that  you  sometimes  see  on  canvas, 
just  across  from  Eton,  with  the  Thames 
creeping  along  between  them,  upon  a 
lovely  eminence  that  slopes  down  to  the 
river's  bank.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill 
stands  the  lovely  old  Windsor  castle,  like 
some  giant  proud  of  his  might.  From  the 
castlfi  down  to  the  water  stretches  a  grand 
terrace  nearly  1,900  feet  long,  and  this  was 
■'     rbidden"  Eden,    for   it    really   was 


beautiful  and  lovely  enough    for   a   school- 
boy's Eden.  ■ 

The  storm  came  in  the  morning,  after 
prayers.  We  were  ordered  into  the  pro- 
fessor's room;  our  forlorn  visages  mustjhave 
made  a  mournful  picture. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  "  you  disobeyed 
my  orders  last  evening ;  can  you  explain 
your  conduct  ?"  Silence  was  the  only  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  grieves  me,"  he  said,  his  voice  soft- 
ening, "  to  inflict  punishment  on  you,  but 
you  know  to-morrow  is  a  holiday,  and  you 
must  remain  in  your  rooms  I" 

O,  misery  of  miseries  !  we  had  been 
dreaming  of  that  day  for  weeks,  and  had 
reared  wonderful  airy  castles,  and  here 
they  were  all  ruthlessly  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed. If  you  do  not  know  what  an 
English  regatta  is,  you  do  not  know  what  a 
grand  treat  we  missed.  O,  it  is  very,  very 
hard  sometimes  to  mingle  life's  bitter  with 
sweet. 

So  our  life  went  on  with  its  joys  and 
griefs,  but  the  saddest  day  of  all  came,  by 
and  by — the  last  one  among  our  dear  old 
associates,  for  on  the  morrow  two  of  us 
were  to  bid  farewell  to  our  dear  Etonian 
home  ! 

The  night  before  we  watched  the  ling- 
ering sunrays  cast  their  golden  clouds  of 
light  over  the  Thames,  and,  creeping  up 
the  summit,  enrobe  the  stately  old  town  on 
the  hill.  The  colossal  columns  of  Guild- 
hall seemed  to  be  changed  into  great  pil- 
lars of  gold.  We  knew  Guildhall  almost  as 
well  as  our  book-strewn  rooms,  and  loved 
to  iinger  and  admire  some  of  the  great  pic- 
tares  that  decorated  its  walls. 

But  the  sunlight  on  the  river  deepened, 
and  we  went  to  our  old  aquatic  friend  for 
his  boat  for  our  last  ride.  That  was  a  ride 
—in  and  out  among  a  labyrinth  of  pleasure 
boats,  and  sometimes  the  fragment  of  a 
blithe  song  would  echo  above  the  dipping 
of  the  oars.  As  we  pulled  the  boat  on  the 
strand,     long    after    the    moon    had   risen, 
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making  weird  shadows  of  the  old  bridge, 
we  met  the  owner,  who  had  befriended  us 
so  often.  We  sat  on  the  boat  side  and 
listened  to  his  honest,  illiterate  advice, 
which,  together  with  the  earnest  invocation 
"  God  bless  you,  boys,"  and  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  we  have  never  forgotten. 

We  were  up  in  the  morning  before  the 
flush  of  sunrise  was  rippling  along  the 
eastern  sky,  and  over  to  the  Castle  for  our 
farewell  visit.  What  a  magnificent  sight 
more  than  amply  repaid  us  for  our  exertion 
— for  we  had  to  clamber  up  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  great  towers.  On  the  south  lay 
the  great  forest,  that  looked  like  some 
black  cloud  at  sea.  Towards  the  north 
the  beautiful  river  wound  along  like  a  great 
silver  cable.  On  the  west  great  rolling 
fields,  wrapt  in  the  early  morning  haze,  and 
interspersed  with  forests  and  shining 
streams  !  To  the  east  the  sun  was  just 
rolling  up,  like  a  great  fiery  chariot,  over  a 
luxuriant  belt  of  country. 

Now,  we  go  down  into  the  lower  court, 
where  stands  St.  George's  beautifully  de- 
signed church.  We  thought  of  Edward  the 
Third's  taste,  but  again  remembered  that 
many  noble  minds  have  contributed  to  its 
improvement  since  those  days,  and  among 
them  our  own  noble  Queen.  We  stand 
now  with  uncovered  heads  and  converse 
reverently,  as  we  are  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  dead.     Over  there, 


at  the  north  aisle  lie  the  remains  of  the  li- 
centious Edward  Fourth.  Under  the 
choir — a  beautiful  place  to  sleep — lay 
Henry  Eighth,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Charles 
First.  While  standing  beside  their  dust, 
we  thought  of  a  dazzling  pageant— a  great 
host  clad  in  garments  dazzling  with  gold 
and  silver.  Of  a  fair,  beautiful  woman — a 
mother  for  only  a  few  days  ;  and  of  a  head- 
less man  before  Whitehall  palace.  What  is 
it  to  be  great — even  kings  and  queens  ? 
By  and  by — ashes  and  dust.  Better  be 
humble  and  loved,  if  only  by  a  little 
child. 

Then  the  good  byes  from  fellows  and 
teachers,  the  hearty  grasp  of  our  old  pro- 
fessor's hand  assures  us  that  all  is  forgiven. 
Dear  old  man  ;  he  is  in  heaven  now,  await- 
ing the  re-assembling  of  his  old  class  ! 
God  grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  be 
there  ! 

Sailing  away  on  the  Thames  for  London, 
we  look  back  and  see  on  either  hand  the 
two  towns,  with  the  great  bridge  clasping 
them  together  like  an  iron  band.  Then 
our  eyes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dear  walls 
of  Eton,  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  Old  thoughts  fill  the  mind, 
and  a  tear  dims  our  eyes.  Something  like 
a  sob  convulses  our  frame,  but  it  may  be  a 
prayer,  for  prayers  are  sometimes  clothed 
in  sighs.     Dear  old  Eton  ! 


SHOULD  THE  BOYS  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  LEAVE  THE  FARM? 


BY    A.    MACKINNON,  M,  D.,    STRATFORD. 


No  sensible  person  will  advocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  caste  or  class  distinctions  in 
this  country.  Indeed,  our  chief  danger 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
have  not  already  used  our  freedom  in  this 
respect,  to  a  dangerous  degree.  If  a 
shoemaker  or  tailor  wishes  to   make   a    dry 


goods  clerk,  or  even  a  professional  man  of 
his  son,  the  way  is  open,  and  no  one  ques- 
tions his  right  to  do  so.  If  the  farmer 
wishes  to  do  the  same  thing,  he  has  equal 
rights,  and  can  exercise  his  own  judgment 
in  the  matter.  His  son  has  as  good  a 
right,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  a  free 
country,  to  become  a  teacher,    doctor  or 
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lawer,  as  any  one  in  the  land.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  right  of  farmers'  sons  to  leave 
off  tilling  the  soil  and  betake  themselves  to 
other  callings,  that  I  would  call  in  question, 
but  the  expediency  of  their  doing  so. 

When  we  see  hundreds  of  young  men, 
dressed  in  holiday  suits,  going  about  seek- 
ing light,  genteel  employment  but  finding 
none — when  we  see  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness overdone  to  bankruptcy  and  starva- 
tion points — and  when  we  see  the  profes- 
sions overcrowded  to  an  alarming  extent, 
it  is  high  time  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or 
causes  of  a  condition  of  things  so  manifestly 
inimical  to  individual  happiness  and  na- 
tional prosperity. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  is,  whence  come  these  young 
men  ?  Are  they  for  the  most  part  the  sons 
of  our  merchants  ?  or  are  they  the  sons  of 
our  professional  men  ?  A  few  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are,  but  the  great  mass  of  them 
come  not  from  these  classes  ;  they  are  the 
sons  of  farmers — young  men  who,  under 
s.ome  fatal  delusion,  left  the  farm  and  the 
paternal  roof  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  new 
spheres  of  life.  For  this  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  things  the  teachers  of  our  youth 
are  undoubtedly  much  to  blame  ;  in  fact 
they  must  be  held  mainly  responsible  for 
the  evil  complained  of.  It  is  only  under  a 
false  system  of  tuition  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  could  exist.  Did  the  science 
oi  agriculture  occupy  that  place  in  the 
schools  of  our  country  which  it  should  oc- 
cupy, and  did  teachers  impress  upon  the 
boys  under  their  charge,  that  honest  toil 
on  the  farm  brings  the  blessed  rewards  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  independence  that  is  su- 
premely grand,  and  nowhere  else  to  be 
found,  we  should  not  to-day  have  to  lament 
over  so  many  squandered  homesteads  and 
broken  fortunes,  as  are  to  be  witnessed  on 
every  hand  throughout  the  land.  Hitherto, 
the  opposite  of  this  has  apparently 
been  the  province  of  the   teacher.     Every- 


thing calculated  to  raise  agriculture  in  the 
estimation  of  the  boys,  and  make  farm  life" 
attractive,  has  been  systematically  excluded 
from  the  school-room,  while  biographical 
sketches  of  this  great  man  and  the 
other  great  man,  (but  none  of  them  farm- 
ers) have  been  almost  the  daily  food  of  our 
boys.  In  most  cases,  the  characters  thus- 
presented  had  been  poor  farm  boys,  or  at 
all  events  country  boys,  who  "had  risen  ; 
by  abandoning  the  farm  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  books.  The  boys  are  thus  taught 
that  farming  is  not  a  lespectable  calling, 
that  the  social  position  of  even  a  common 
school  teacher,  holding  a  second  class  cer- 
tificate, is  incomparably  higher  than  that  of 
the  best  farmer  in  his  school  section — that 
if  they  wish  to  become  educated,  respec- 
table and  great  in  the  world,  they  must 
forever  abandon  the  farm  and  farm  labor. 
Every  boy  exhibiting  an  aptness  in  arith- 
metic is  told  nature  designed  him  for  the 
medical  or  legal  profession,  while  scarcely 
one  is  considered  too  stupid  to  "  learn  the 
mercantile  business."  Farmers  themselves 
caught  the  infection,  and  eagerly  sought  for 
opportunities  to  send  fheir  sons  from  the 
paternal  roof,  and  give  them  a  start  on  the 
high  road  to  wealth,  honor  and  fame.  Nor 
has  the  delusion  been  confined  to  the 
teachers  and  farmers.  I  remember  well 
about  the  time  this  pestilential  fever  was  at 
the  crisis,  as  the  doctors  say,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  young  lawyer  from  London 
would  hold  forth  to  the  natives  on  a  cer- 
tain night.  His  subject  was  to  be,  Self 
Made  Men,  or  Men  who  have  Risen,  I 
don't  remember  which,  nor  does  it  matter 
much.  Much  to  my  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, it  was  the  old  story  over  again 
— poor  boys  becoming  great  and  honored 
in  the  world.  A  whole  regiment  of  bare- 
footed boys  were  passed  in  review,  of  all 
sizes  and  colors,  with  tattered  garments, 
haggard  countenances,  and  a  general  woe- 
begone appearance.  The  description  of 
Daniel  Webster  with  his  father   in   the    hay 
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field,  was  particularly  striking,  as  was  also 
the  picture  drawn  of  young  Horace  Greeley, 
trudging  his  way  to  New  York  city  to  seek 
employment,  with  one  trouser  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  his  bundle  of  shirts  and 
socks  suspended  on  a  stick  across  his 
shoulder.  "And  now,  boys,"  concluded 
the  speaker,  •'  follow  the  example  of  these 
noble  men,  and  you  may  become  great  and 
honorable  among  the  sons  of  your  country." 
I  went  away  from  that  lecture  labeling 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  fallacy,  to  put  it 
mildly,  of  such  teaching,  and  the  probable 
evil  effects  of  that  night's  lecture.  The 
boys  and  young  men  were  not  told  that 
honest  labor  was  no  disgrace,  and  brought 
its  own  rewards — they  were  not  reminded 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  life  of  the  ar- 
tizan  or  farmer  worthy  of  admiration  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  lecture  partook  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
young  men  present,  if  they  desired  wealth, 
honor  and  greatness,  they  must  forsake  the 
workshop  and  the  farm,  and  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  illustrious  self-made  men 
passed  in  review  before  them  that  night. 

Apart    altogether    from    the  evil  conse- 
quences to  boys  of  such  teaching,    it   con- 
tains important  errors  of  fact,  expressed    or 
implied.     In  the  first   place,    it   is  not   true 
that   all  great  men,    either   in   the  past   or 
present,  have  sprung  from  poverty  and   the 
lowerordersof  society.  Whilst  it  is  Fortunately 
true  that  many  of  the  world's  greatest  lights 
have  so  come,  yet  it  is   equally  true  that  a 
far  greater  number  of  them  never  knew  the 
pinchings  of  poverty,  and  have  been   born 
in  a  higher  strata.   I  am  far  from  witholding 
my  mede  of  praise  from  the  self-made  man  j 
all  honor  to  the  man  who  is  the  sole   archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  but  in  our  supreme 
admiration,  are  we  not  apt   to  forget  what  is 
due  to  the  man  of  genius  who  has  the   mis- 
fortune   to  have   been   born   of  well-to-do 
parents,  in  good  social   position  ?     Are   we 
not  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  young  man  of 
means  and  social  position  must  apply   him- 


self with  diligence,  and  that  "  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning?"  To  my  mind, 
this  worshipping  of  self-made  men  is  highly 
improper  and  unphilosophical.  If  the 
poor  young  man  has  to  overcome  great  ob- 
stacles, and  endure  endless  hardships,  he 
has  compensating  circumstances  in  his  fa- 
vor—he has  fewer  temptations,  and  more 
to  win,  and  hence  the  stimulus  is  greater. 
I  do  not,  however,  say  that  they  start  on 
equal  terms,  but  surely  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  that  the  one  should  be  the  sole 
object  of  our  admiration,  while  the  great 
work  performed  had  to  be  executed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  imple- 
ments in  both  cases. 

The   second,    and    only    other    fallacy, 
to  which  I  shall  here  point    is,    that    which 
teaches  boys,  that  at  least  most  of  them, 
may  by  application,    make    their    mark    in 
the  world,  and  leave  their  "footprints  in  the 
sands  of  time."     This  also  is    a   fatal    de- 
lusion, and  has  made  shipwreck  of  the  for- 
tune of  many  a  young  man  who  might  have 
been  prosperous   and   happy,    in   a   sphere 
lower  than  the  one  to  which   he   vainly   as- 
pired.    Chalmerses,   Whatleys,     Punshons, 
Broughams  and  T\Vebsters  are  not  so   easily 
manufactured    as    some    people     seem    to 
think.     The   sooner   all   classes    come     to 
know  that  genius  is  the  work  of  the  Cre- 
ator,  and  not  a  thing   made  to   order  by 
man,    the  better  will   it  be  for  them.     A 
general     knowledge     of    the     truth      that 
poets,  orators  and  statesmen  are  born,   not 
made,  will  mark  a  new   era  in  our  history, 
and  will  in  no  small   degree   be   conducive 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
imply  that  the  young  lawyer  referred  to 
willfully  and  maliciously  went  about  teach- 
ing pernicious  doctrines.  Not  by  any 
means.  Neither  have  I  any  idea  of  bring- 
ing such  a  charge  against  the  teachers  in 
our  schools.  Somehow,  it  became  fashion- 
£bl:tosetan    undue   value   on   mercantile 
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pursuits  and  professional  life,  while  the 
farm  and  workshop  experienced  a  want  of 
appreciation.  The  evil  took  its  rise  in  our 
common  schools,  partly  from  the  mis- 
guided ambition  of  teachers,  but  mostly 
from  a  defective  education,  and  year  by 
year  gathered  strength,  until  at  length  it 
has  culminated  in  the  unhinging  of  society, 
by  rendering  every  calling  not  based  on 
manual  labor,uncertain  and  uuremunerative. 
While  the  country  is  advancing  in  wealth 
and  population,  it  is  notorious  that  in- 
dividual success  in  business  or  the  learned 
professions  is  much  less  certain  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  has 
been  already  stated,  and  although  some- 
thing like  a  reaction  has  set  in,  still  farm- 
ers' sons  crowd  our  stores  and  law  offices 
as  clerks,  and  it  is  from  their  ranks,  chiefly, 
that  our  medical  schools  are  yearly  re- 
cruited. If  we  take  into  account,  also,  the 
fact  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  are  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  fanners' sons,  the  drain  on  that  source 
will  be  seen  to  be  something  astonishing, 
while  the  consequent  annual  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  shape  of  diminished  farm  pro- 
ducts, owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  labor, 
must  be  enormous.  The  result  is,  teachers 
without  schools,  clerks  out  of  employment, 
storekeepers  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
doctors  without  patients,  and  lawyers  with- 
out briefs,  treading  up  and  down  in  the 
land,  in  the  vain  effort  to  find  rest  for  the 
sole  of  their  feet.  Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  mer- 
cantile agency,  says  there  are  more  dry 
goods  stores  in  Chatham  than  there  are  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  By  a  report  of  the 
Dominion  Board  of  Trade  we  learn  that 
only  one  merchant  in  twenty  makes  money, 
and  it  is  certain  professional  men  do  not 
share  much  better.  This  is  the  sad  and 
ruinous  condition  of  things  in  these  walks 
of  life,  while  neglected  or  half  cultivated 
farms  can  be  counted  by  the  thousand,  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  young  men  who 
in  their  folly  abandoned  them,  in   the  vain 


hope  of  escaping  toil,  or  getting  suddenly 
rich,  or  becoming  great  in  the  world.  Not- 
withstanding, march,  onward  march  !  is  the 
cry.  The  schools  still  send  up  a  steady 
stream,  and  the  fortune  of  hundreds  more 
must  yet  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  this 
terrible  delusion,  ere  the  people  can-  be 
made  to  pause  and  consider. 

Among  the  minor  causes  of  this  great 
error,  may  be  reckoned  the  too  common 
belief  that  a  farmer  or  mechanic  does  not 
require  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore, 
should  a  lad  exhibit  more  than  ordinary 
aptness  in  learning,  and  acquire  a  fair  edu- 
cation, it  has  been  thought  a  monstrous 
waste  of  talent  to  make  a  mechanic  or  a 
farmer  of  him.  The  high  price  of  farming 
land  in  the  old  settlements,  has  also  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  exchanging  the 
farm  for  the  store  or  a  profession,  and  I 
doubt  not,  in  some  instances,  with  a  de- 
gree of  force.  While  these  and  other 
minor  causes  may  be  enumerated,  their  op- 
erations are  confined  to  narrow  limits,  as 
compared  to  the  great  cause,  the  contempt 
of  labor,  and  the  belief  that  wealth,  honor 
and  greatness  are  alone  to  be  found  in  the 
so  called  genteel  walks  of  life. 

Apart  from  the  reasons  which  I  have  al- 
ready assigned ;  apart  also  from  the  risk  in- 
cident to  changing  one's  occupation,  form- 
ing new  associations,  and  adopting  new 
modes  of-  living — apart  from  these  and 
others  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  sons  of 
the  soil  should  not  be  encouraged  to  leave 
their  calling.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it 
is  cruel  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  "  well 
enough  should  be  let  alone."  Happiness 
is  said  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  all  our 
schemes  and  operations  in  life.  If  that  be 
so,  who  can  find  it  if  not  the  farmer  ?  The 
man  who  is  monarch  of  a  realm — the  man 
who  retires  at  night  to  enjoy  "  nature's 
sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  with  a  happy 
consciousness  that  he  owes  no  man  any- 
thing, and  who  opens  his  eyes  in  the  morn- 
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ing  to  behold  with  gladness  his  own  green 
meadows,  his  fields  of  bearded  barley  and 
wavy  wheat,  bedewed  and  sparkling  in  the 
glorious  morning  sunlight — the  farmer  is 
the  man  who  above  all  others  knows  he 
has  made  ample  provision  for  declining 
years — who,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  serenely 
sits  beneath  the  shade  of  his  own  harvest 
apple  tree,  and  who  feels  that  peace  and 
plenty  shall  surely  be  his  all  the  days  of 
his  life  !  If  this  man  be  not  content  and 
happy,  who  under  heaven  can  be  ?  Not 
the  rich  merchant  whose  walks  are  haunted 
by  spectres  of  dishonest  servants  and  ab- 
sconding debtors,  and  whose  midnight 
slumbers  are  disturbed  by  visions  of  dis- 
aster either  by  land  or  sea,  ingulfing  his 
riches  and  bringing  peril  and  ruin  upan  his 
house — not  the  physician,  famous  for  skill, 
and  whose  advice  is  largely  sought  for  far 
and  near,  but  only  to  increase  his  troubles 
and  anxieties — -not  the  lawyer  of  high  repu- 
tation, whose  extensive  practice  only  serves 
to  fire  his  brain  and  shorten  his  days. 

If  the  question  be  stripped  of  all  senti- 
ment, and  coolly  viewed  from  a  "pay- 
ing" standpoint — and  this  has  become  an 
important  consideration  in  our  day — it  can 
readily  be  shown  that  the  odds  are  in  favor 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  quite  true  the  success- 
ful merchant  can  amass  a  larger  fortune 
than  even  the  most  successful  farmer.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  doctor  or  lawyer  may 
acquire  more  wealth  than  the  farmer.  It 
must  be.  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
money-making  and  wealthy  merchant  is 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  rich  made 
their  money  before  the  era  of  overcrowding 
and  keen  competition,  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  such  wealth  is  not  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  merchandise,  but  the  increase  in 
value  of  real  estate,  acquired  when  the 
country  was  in  its  infancy.  As  to  doctors 
and  lawyers,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  merchants,  the  day  is 
past  for  universal  success.  A  few  sue 
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ceed  in  making  money,  a  goodly  number 
make  a  decent  living,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority live  in  genteel  poverty — a  bondage 
more  galling  and  cruel  than  the  Egyptian, 
patiently  waiting,  and  hoping  against  hope, 
until  kind  nature  comes  to  their  relief,  and 
commits  their  bodies  to  mother  earth,  there 
to  find  the  repose  refused  them  while  united 
with  their  immortal  parts.  Two  classes 
only  succeed,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  towns  under  eight  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  medicine  at  least,  only  two 
or  three  are  doing  what  may  be  considered 
large  practices,  while  two  or  three  more 
may  be  making  a  fair  living.  The  two 
classes  referred  to  as  the  successful  ones, 
are  first,  those  who  both  by  nature  and  ed- 
ucation are  eminently  fitted  for  their  cal- 
ling, and  hence  cannot  by  any  possibility 
fail  of  success,  because  they  walk  in  a 
higher  atmosphere,  whither  •  competition 
rarely  soars.  The  other  successful  class, 
especially  in  medicine,  are  the  knaves,  the 
callous  in  heart,  who  neither  fear  God  nor 
man.  What  these  bastard  professionals, 
these  fiends  in  human  form,  and  excresen- 
ces  on  the  face  of  society,  lack  in  know- 
ledge and  skill,  they  make  up  in  their 
power  to  deceive,  and  pass  themselves  off 
in  society  as  men  of  great  and  rare  abili- 
ties. So  accomplished  are  some  of  these 
in  the  art  of  jugglery  that  they  pursue  their 
calling  successfully  from  year  to  year,  arc 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  respectable 
people,  and  gradually  accumulate  wealth. 
But  accomplished  knavery,  too,  is  a  rare 
talent,  and  only  a  few  of  the  class  succeed. 
Having  noticed,  by  way  of  comparison, 
the  paying  aspect  of  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional life,  turn  we  now  to  the  farmers. 
While  successes  are  the  exception  with  the 
former,  it  is  the  rule  with  the  latter.  "Where 
one  fails  one  hundred  succeed.  Indeed, 
failure  not  brought  about  by  indolence, 
drunkenness  or  culpable  improvidence,  is 
something  I  have  never  yet  witnessed 
among  farmers.     Give  a  young  man  of  or- 
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dinary  industry  and  sobriety  the  money   it 
takes  to  start  a  store,  or  to  acquire  a  pro- 
fession, and  let  him  go  to   farming   on   his 
own  account,  and  the  chances  are  ninety- 
nine  to  one  in  his  favor.     In  ten  or  fifteen 
years  he  is  heard  of  as   having   his  broad 
acres,  his  commodious  and  well-filled  barns, 
and  his  comfortable  brick  house,  surround- 
ed   by    an   interesting  and  happy  family. 
I  am  persuaded,  not  many  of  the  old  sturdy 
farmers  of  our  country  would  thank  him 
for  his  success,  or  would  regard  him  a  re- 
presentative man  among  them,  since    the 
majority  of  them   began    life  with   naught 
but   strong  arms  and  brave   hearts.     Yet, 
in  almost  every  instance,   they  have  been 
abundantly  rewarded,  as  is  amply  attested 
by  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  farm  houses, 
lying  side  by  side,  in  military  order,  and  in 
an  almost  unbroken  chain,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this    beautiful     country.     Argument     here 
were  an  insult,  and  I  shall  only  further  add, 
if  cheap,  good  land  is  no  longer  to  be  had 
here,    that  we  are   bordering   on   another 
Canaan — the    "land    of   the    west"— the 
boundless,    rich  prairies   of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan ;  thitherward  let  our  voting  men  be 
advised  to  turn  their  faces,  and  to  go  up  to 
possess  a  land  alreadly  cleared  and  ready 
for  the  plough.     Young  farmers,  or  would- 
be  farmers,  have  now  a  golden  opportunity, 
such  as  has   never  presented  itself  in   the 
history  of  man.     "With  a  fertile  soil,  a  cli- 
mate as  great  as  our   own,   and    free   from 
agues  and  fevers,  the  scourge  of  the   Wes- 
tern States,  with  abundance  of  water  and 
coal,  and  with  railway  facilities  in  the  near 
future — that  country  will  witness   a   growth 
in  population,  commerce,   wealth,   and    in 
all  that  constitutes  national  greatness,   the 
like  which  has  not  been  seen  in  any  age  or 
in  any  country. 

I  trust  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous  of  our  teachers 
of  the  imp:  jncouraging  the  boys  to 
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they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  let  not  the  fault  be  yours.  Rather 
let  it  be  yours,  while  faithfully  imparting 
knowledge  in  the  general  branches  of  edu- 
cation, to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
relation  labor  bears  to  security  and  com- 
petency, and  the  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence guaranteed  by  agricultural  pursuits. 
Let  the  boys  also  be  taught  that  farming 
does  not  debar  them  from  occupying  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  is  open  to  any  farmer  capable  of 
grasping  it,  on  equal  terms  with  any  other. 
Moreover,  that  even  now  farmers  are  found 
occupying  such  positions,  and  that  at 
the  present  moment  they  are  represented 
in  both  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  Cab- 
inets ;  that  as  intelligence  increases  among 
them,  their  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state 
will  be  more  and  more  felt,  and  that  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  a  just  pro- 
portion of  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  will  inevitably  fall  upon  their  shoul- 
d  :rs. 

To  the  plea  that  farming  is  hard  work, 
I  would  reply,  that  the  successful  merchant 
or  professional  man  is  also  a  hard  worker. 
The  journalist,  however  successful,  is  a 
hard  worker.  The  clergyman  who  preaches 
two  separate  discourses  to  the  same  critical 
and  exacting  audience  every  Sabbath,  be- 
sides performing  innumerable  other  duties, 
is  a  very  hard  worker.  Vital  statistics  con- 
firm what  our  common  sense  teaches  us, 
namely,  that  physical  is  not  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor,  and  that  brain  work  is  more 
exhausting  than  that  performed  by  the 
hands.  Clearing  the  forest  is  undeniably 
hard  work,  but  farming  on  our  cleared  lands 
or  on  the  prairies  of  the  west,  with  all  the 
modern  appliances,  cannot  be  considered 
very  hard  work.  Improved  plows,  horse 
hay-rakes  and  pitch-forks,  with  mowers  and 
reapers,  have  reduced  labor  on  the  farm  to  ■ 
a  minimum,  so  that  the  farmer  really  has 
mo-  nost  any  one  else. 
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Next  to  farming,  the  various  trades  offer 
the  best  inducements.  A  good  black- 
smith, carpenter,  wheelright,  or  other  arti- 
zan  is  sure  of  steady  employment  with 
good  wages,  and  manufacturers  and  master 
mechanics  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
and  influential  of  our  people. 

I  have  written  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  our  youth  by  a 
false  system  of  teaching ;  I  have  en- 
deavored, however  imperfectly,  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  those  evils,  their  causes, 
and  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  remedy.  It  is  to  our  Common 
Schools  we  must  chieflv  look  to   effect  the 


much  needed  change.  The  influence  of 
five  thousand  teachers  for  good  or  evil  is 
beyond  our  conception.  Every  word  or 
action  of  the  teacher  stamps  itself  on  the 
boy's  character,  and  the  boy  is  the  father 
of  the  man.  How  important  then  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  be  a  man  of  charac- 
ter, deeply  imbued  with  the  high  responsi- 
bilities of  his  trust,  earnestly  seeking 
guidance  in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties,  and  laboring,  not  alone  for  self-pro- 
motion, but  the  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  the  general  well  being  of 
i  society. 
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(We  continue,  this  month,   the  publica- 
tion of  the  Questions  at  the  recent  County  \ 
Board  Examinations. ) 

GEOGRAPHY,    3RD    CLASS. 

i.  Explain  the  terms  Tropics,   Volcano,  . 
Estuary,  Sound,  Isothermal  Lines. 

2  Name  the  States  bounded  or  intersec- 
ted by  the  Andes  and  the  Rhine. 

3.  Name  in  order  the  chief  ports  on   the  ! 
Baltic  Sea. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  principal    Euro-  i 
pean  and  American  volcanoes. 

5.  Describe  the  most  expeditious  trav- 
elled route  from  Toronto  to  Lima. 

6.  Where  and  what  are  :  Trinidad,  Ut- 
recht,    Ben    Nevis,    Rugen,   Popocatepetl,  ! 
Fife  Ness,  Trieste  ? 

7.  What  are  the  physical  characteristics 
of  Florida,  Hungary  and  Corsica  ? 

8.  Define  the  geographical  position  and 
political  relations  of  Alderney,  Minorca, 
Corfu,  Heidelberg,  Kiel,  Martinique,  Ba- 
lize. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  marking  : 
the  position  of  London,   Liverpool,   Man- 
chester,   Edinburgh    and     Glasgow,     and 
showing  the  courses  or  the  Thames,   Hum-  i 
ber  and  Severn. 

EUCLID,    1ST   CLA 

i    Th :     :  de  in  a  sei  :  is       righl 

ang.e. 


2.  A  segment  of  a  circle  being  given, 
describe  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  seg- 
ment. 

3.  Give  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion; 
and  prove,  by  taking  equimultiples  accord- 
ing to  the  definition,  that  2,  3,  9,  13,  are 
not  proportionals. 

4.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides. 

5.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  between 
two  given  straight  lines. 

6.  Through  C,  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  A 
C  B,  which  has  the  sides  A  C  and  C  B 
equal  to  one  another,  a  line  C  D  is  drawn 
parallel  to  A  B  ;  and  straight  lines,  A  D,  D 
B,  are  drawn  from  A  and  B  to  any  point  D 
in  C  D.  Prove  that  the  angle  A  C  D  is 
greater  than  the  angle  A  D  B. 

7.  A  B  C  D  is  a  quadrilateral  figure  in- 
scribed in  a  circle.  From  A  and  B^  per- 
pendiculars A  E,  B  F,  are  let  fall  on  C  D 
(produced  if  neces-  ;  and  from  C  and 
D,  perpendiculars  C  G,  D  H,  are  let  fall  on 
B  A  (produced  if  necessary).  Prove  that 
the  rectangles  A  E,  B  F  and  C  G,  D  H 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

S.  ABC  D  is  a  qnadilateral  figure  in- 
scribed in  a  circle.  The  straight  line  D  E 
drawn  through  D  parallel  to  A  B,  cuts  the 
side  B  C  in  E ;  and  the  straight  line  A  E 
produced  meets  D  C  produced  in  F.  Prove, 
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that  if  the  rectangle  B  A,  A  D  be  equal  to 
the  rectangle  E  C,  C  F,  the  triangle  A  D 
F  shall  be  equal  to  the  quadrilateral  A  B 
C  D. 

GEOGRAPHY,    1ST    CLASS. 

i  State  the  theory  implied  in  the  expres- 
sion "crust  of  the  earth."  What  proofs  of 
the  theory  occur  to  you  ? 

2.  Classify  the  sedimentary  rocks  ac- 
cording to  their  age.  "  Staffa  is  remark- 
able for  its  basaltic  columns."  What  is 
basalt  ? 

3  What  are  the  prevailing  trends  of  the 
rivers,  mountain  ranges,  and  coast  lines  in 
North  and  South  America. 

4.  In  going  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  rail,  a  traveller  will  pass  through 
several  distinct  and  well  defined  natural 
regions.  Give  the  distinguishing  features 
of  each. 

5.  Enumerate  the  principal  areas  of  vol- 
canic activity  in  recent  times. 

6.  In  what  respects  does  the  climate  of 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  differ  from  that 
of  Spitzbergen  ? 

7.  "  Venus  is  a  morning  star  for  about 
290  days,  and  an  evening  star  for  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time,  though  she  per- 
forms her  whole  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
210'z  days."     Explain. 

S.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  the  tides. 

9.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  give  their  capi- 
tals. 

10.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Grand 
River,  Susquehanna  and  Elbe,  enumerating 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  on  the  banks 
of  each. 

11.  Enumerate  the  possessions  of  France 
in  the  different:  parts  of  the  world. 

12.  For  vi  e  Tokay,  Leipzic,  Xeres, 
and  Lutzen  noted,  and  where  are  they  situ-  I 
ated. 

13.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  marking  the  names  of  the  countries  on 
its  shores,  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers  that  How  into  it,  and  the  positions  of 
all  the  cities  1  ining  100,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  that  lie  within  100  miles  of  its 
waters.  Indi<  a  double  dotted  line 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  extent. 

PHYSICS,     1ST    CLASS. 

i.  It  is  required  to  find  the  altitude  of  a 
place  by  boiling  water — explain  how  this  is 


possible.  If  only  salt  water  is  at  hand, 
how  can  this  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies  ? 

If  two  oz.  of  platinum,  after  being  heated 
in  a  furnace,  be  put  into  56  oz.  of  water  at 
o°  C.,  and  the  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
becomes  30,  what  was  the  temperature  of 
the  platinum,  its  specific  heat  being  .0325  ? 

2.  Of  three  thermometers,  A  B  and  C, 
A"s  bulb  is  uncovered,  B's  is  coated  with 
lamp-black,  and  C's  with  polished  silver  ; 
compare  the  temperatures  they  will  indi- 
cate (1)  when  they  have  all  been  sometime 
in  the  same  room,  (2;  are  then  exposed  for 
a  short  time  in  the  open  air  on  a  clear  cold 
night,  and  (3)  are  then  brought  into  the 
same  room  again.  Give  the  reasons  for  the 
differences  of  their  indications. 

4.  Define  the  magnetic  meridian  of  a 
place. 

If  a  well  constructed  dip  needle  be 
placed  with  its  pivot  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, what  position  will  it  assume  ?  Ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this. 

5.  I  wish  to  express  numerically  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  two  bar  magnets.  You  are 
required  to  describe  some  accurate  means 
of  doing  so. 

6.  Describe  the  unit  jar  and  its  uses. 
The  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar  which  has  36 

square  inches  of  coated  surface,  and  is 
charged  with  a  given  quantity  of  Electricity, 
is  made  to  touch  the  knob  of  another  jar 
having  only  6  square  inches  of  coated  sur- 
face, both  outer  coatings  being  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  Compare  the  charges 
they  will  severally  retain  when  separated, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  striking  distance. 

7.  Describe  accurately  a  cell  of  any  bat- 
tery with  which  you  are  best  acquainted, 
and  state  particularly  the  chemical  actions 
which  occur  within  the  cell  when  its  cur- 
rent circulates. 

8.  State  the  general  principles  on  whii 
the  Electrotype  process  depends.     You  are 
required    to    electroplate    a    small    piece    of 
polished  steel ;  state  fully  how   you    would 
proceed. 

9.  Give  a  short  account  of  Spectrum  An- 
alysis. 

10.  Trace  a  pencil  of  three  rays  through 
the  common  astronomical  telescope. 

Why  did  Newton  despair  of  improving 
refracting  telescopes? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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ARITHMETIC        AND         MENSURATION,         1ST 
CLASS. 

1.  Among  the  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  at  an  examination  ior  first  class 
certificates,  A  obtained  62  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  of  marks,  and  failed  to  pass  ;  B 
obtained  80  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  and 
thus  obtained  120  marks  more  than  the  re- 
quired minimum  for  pass.  If  A  had  made 
240  marks  more  he  would  have  just  reached 
the  minimum  for  pass.  Find  the  aggregate 
of  marks  and  the  per  centage  required  to 
pass. 

2.  A  person  in  London  owes  another  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  debt  of  460  roubles,  which 
must  be  remitted  through  Paris  ;  he  pays 
the  requisite  sum  to  his  broker  at  a  time 
when  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Paris  is  23  francs  per  £1,  and  between 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  2  francs  per  rou- 
ble :  the  remittance  is  delayed  until  the 
rates  of  exchange  are  24  francs  per  i£ 
between  London  and  Paris,  and  1  y2  francs 
per  rouble  between  Piris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg :  Avhat  did  the  broker  gain  or  lose  by 
the  transaction  ? 

3.  Aperson  starts  with  acapital  which  pro- 
duces him  4  %  per  annum  compound  in- 
terest; he  spends  yearly  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  original  interest  on  his  capital. 
Find  in  how  many  years  he  wall  be  ruined, 
having  given  log.  2_. 3010300.  log.  13— 1. 

1 139434- 
3.  A  man  holds  three  notes,  the  first  for 

$1000,  due  April  1st ;  the  second  $1600, 
due  July  1st;  the  third,  $1200,  due  Sep- 
tember 1st :  he  has  them  exchanged  for  two 
others,  one  of  which  is  for  $2000.  payable 
May  1st:  find  when  the  other  note  ma- 
tures. 

5.  If  the  cost  of  digging  a  trench  varies 
as  the  product  of  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
sunk  and  the  quantity  of  earth  thrown  out, 
find  the  cost  of  digging  a  trench  270  feet 
long,  6  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  hav- 
ing given  that  a  trench  4  feet  broad  and 
9  feet  deep  costs  45  cents  for  each  yard  in 
length. 

6.  An  insurance  company  issued  a  policy 
of  insurance  covering  So  %  of  the  estimated 
value  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  at  4^2%,  and 
immediately  re-insured  50%  of  the  risk  in 
another  company  at  $}4  %■  During  the 
voyage  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  the 
second  company  lost  $900  more  than 
the  original  insurer ;  what  did  the  owners 
lose? 


7.  The  expense  of  constructing  a  railway 
is  $10,000,000,  of  which  40  %  is  borrowed 
on  mortgage  at  6  %  and  the  remainder  is 
held  in  shares  ;  what  must  be  the  average 
weekly  receipts  so  as  to  pay  the  share- 
holders 5  %  the  working  expenses  being 
65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts? 

8.  Three  persons,  A,  B  and  C,  form  a 
partnership,  contributing  to  the  common 
capital  $3500,  $2200,  and  $2500  respec- 
tively; at  settlement,  A's  gain  is  $1120,  B.'s 
$880,  and  C's  $1200;  given  that  B's  stock 
was  in  the  business  two  months  longer 
than  A's,  find  the  time  the  money  of  each 
continued  in  trade. 

9.  If  gold  can  be  beaten  out  so  thin  that 
a  grain  will  form  a  leaf  of  56  square  inches, 
how  many  square  inches  of  such  gold-leaf 
will  be  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  being  sup- 
posed to  be  1200  lbs.  Avoirdupois? 

1  o.  The  sides  of  a  triangle,  ABC,  are 
25,  30  and  35  feet  respectively;  on  these 
sides  external  squares  are  described,  A  C 
D  E,  A  B  K  H,  B  C  G  F  :  find  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  the  squares  described  on  the 
lines  G  H,  K  D,  E  F. 

12.  The  sides  of  a  rectangle  have  to 
each  other  the  ratio  of  1  :  the  square  root 
of  3  ;  and  a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from 
one  of  the  angles  upon  the  diagonal  :  find 
in  what  ratio  the  diagonal  is  divided. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND     ETYMOLOGV,      1ST 

CLASS. 

My  celestial  patroness      *         * 

*         *         #         *         *         inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse  : 
Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me  long  choosing,    and  beginning 

late  ; 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  afgument 
Heroic  deemed,  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feigned  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung  ;  or  to  describe  races  and  games 
Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields, 
Impresses   quaint,  caparisons   and  steeds  ; 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  or   tournament ;  then   marshalled 

feast 
Served  up  in  hail  with   sewers   and   senes- 
chals ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
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To  persons  or  to  poem.     Me  of  these 
Nor  skilled  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or   cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended   wing 
Depressed,  and  much  they  may,   if  all  be 

mine, 
Not  hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 
—Milton  :  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  IX. 

1.  Give  the  full  syntactical  parsing  of  the 
thirteen  italicized  words 

2.  Divide  the  extract  into  propositions, 
stating  their  kind  and  connection,  and  give 
a  complete  analysis  of  each  proposition. 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  I  have  never  been 
in  such  distress  as  now." 

"  The  king  so  far  from  raising  the  ques- 
tion attempted  to  prevent  the  queen  from 
raising  it." 

"  The  performance  of  the  pupils  is  won- 
fully  good  considering  that  they  have  only 
one  teacher. 

4.  Correct  or  justify  : 

"  The  pupils  who  have  finished  the  exer- 
cise stand  up." 

"  I  intended  to  have  written  last   week." 
"  Do  for  my  sake  be  quiet." 
"  He  got  married  to  a  widow." 
"  About  one  hundred  feet  of  the  dam  has 
swept  away." 

5.  Point  out  the  figures  in  : 

"  O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Au- 
tumn's being, 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the 
leaves  dead 

Are  driven  like  ghosts  from  an  enchan- 
ter fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic 
red. 

Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  !" 

6.  "  Substantives  signifying  the  same 
thing  agree  in  case."  Point  out  the  defects 
of  this  rule  for  apposition,  and  define  appo- 
sition. 

7.  Name  the  inflected  parts  of  speech, 
state  the  inflections  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject and  give  an  example  of  every  inflec- 
tional form  in  the  language. 

Give  all  the  inflectional  forms  oi  abbot,  vie, 
was. 

Are  fatherly,  kappicr,  acknowledgement  in- 
flectional forms  ? 

8.  When  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  the  principal  elements  which  enter  into 


the  composition  of  the   English  language 
severally  take  their  places  in  it  ? 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of :  Muslin,  cur- 
rant, hymeneal,  bursar,  coercion,  rill, priest, 
deed,  bishopric,  urbanity,  universe,  here, 
inoculate,  religion,  gentry,  chestnut,  tail- 
gate, preposterous,  rival,  romance,  health, 
legend,  fancy ;  tracing  the  history  of  the 
meaning  wherever  you  can. 


1.  Plow  many  and  what  kinds  of  schools 
may  be  established  by  trustees — 

(a)  In  rural  sections  ? 

(b)  In  cities,  towns  and  villages? 

2.  Sketch  the  provisions  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  compulsory  education,  and  state 
what  connection  (if  any)  exists  between  it 
and  free  schools. 

3.  Summarize  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  regulations  with  reference  to  re- 
ligious exercises  and  instruction,  and  ex- 
plain how  they  may  be  carried  out. 

4.  What  appeals  may  be  made  to  the 
county  inspector  ?  Mention  restrictions  0:1 
these  appeals  (if  any.) 

5.  Summarize  the  duties  and  powers  of 
trustees  in  rural  sections  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Raising  or  otherwise  obtaining  school 
moneys.  Distinguish  the  objects  in  each 
case. 

(b)  Employment  of  teachers. 

(c)  The  use  of  text  books. 

6.  Sketch  the  provisions  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  fees  which  may  be  charged  in 
some  schools.  State  the  objects,  and  men- 
tion the  schools  (if  an  v)  in  which  fees  can- 
not  be  charged. 

7.  Define  "School  Fund."  To  what 
purpose  it  must  be  applied  ?  State  excep- 
tions, (if  any.) 

8.  What  are  the  regulations  with  regard 
to  presents  to  teachers,  and  purchase  and 
sale  of  stationery,  books,  &c,  by  them. 

9.  Distinguish  union  from  united  school 
sections,  and  give  examples. 

10  Summarize  the  provisions  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  trustees  in 
the  different  kinds  of  school  corporations, 
and  the  number  to  be  elected  annually  in 
each  case. 

11.  What  are  the  duties  of  public  school 
inspectors  with  regard  to — 

(tf)High  Schools. 

(b)  The  apportionment  of  the  public 
•chool  fund. 
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12.  Sketch  the  powers  and  duties  of 
township  councils  with  regard  to  the  rais- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  of  school  mon- 
eys. Point  out  wherein  they  have  (if  any) 
discretion  in  the  matter. 


State  the  arguments  for   and  against 


township  school  boards. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. 

— We  have  before  us  the  joint  report  of 
the  Inspectors  for  the  County  of  Victoria, 
J.  C.  Knight  and  H.  Reazin  Esqrs.  There 
are  in  the  County  1 1 2  school  houses,  and 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes,  of 
which  25  are  brick,  32  frame,  and  65  log. 
The  Report  points  out  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  more  Normal  Schools,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  better  supply  of 
trained  teachers  ;  refers  to  want  of  proper 
classification  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  schools ;  advocates  the  Township 
Board  system,  and  points  out  the  expedi- 
ency of  enforcing  the  compulsory  clause  of 
the  School  Act. 

— We  have  received  the  Report  of  Fred- 
erick Burrows  Esq.,  County  Inspector, 
Lennox  and  Addington,  presented  to  the 
County  Council  in  March  last.  He  re- 
ports gratifying  progress  as  the  result  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  no  less  than  20  new 
School  Houses  having  been  built  during 
the  year.  The  schools  on  the  whole  have 
the  element  of  thoroughness,  and  the  rote 
system  is  mostly  abandoned.  At  the  same 
time  irregular  attendance  is  a  serious  evil, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  1955  w^°  at~ 
tended  less  than  50  days  during  the  year. 
Another  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  is  the  low 
salaries  paid  to  teachers.  A  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  recently  formed, 
and  the  interest  in  School  matters  is  in- 
creasing. 

Teachers'  Institute. — J.  H.  Sangster 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  will  hold  a  Teachers' 
Institute  for  Middlesex  and  Lambton,  at 
Strathroy,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
26th  aud  27th  of  September,  in  the  M.  E. 
Church.  The  following  is  the  programme  : 
Friday,  9-9.30  a.  m.,  Opening  Remarks,  by 
President ;  9.30-1 1  a.  m;,  School  Organi- 
zation ;  11-12  m.,  Reading  to  Junior  Class- 


metic  ;  4-5  p.  m.,  Method  of  Teaching  Ob- 
ject Lessons;  "jj4,  Public  Lecture  on  "Ed- 
ucation." Saturday,  9-10  a.  m.,  Method  of 
Teaching  Grammar  to  Junior  Classes  ; 
10-11  a.  m.,  Method  of  Teaching  Compo- 
sition ;  11-12  m.,  Address  to  Teachers  :  ij4~ 
3  p.  m.,  Question  Drawer;  3-4  p.  m.,  Clos- 
ing Exercises.  Friday  will  be  allowed 
teachers  as  a  visiting  day.  Several  Inspec- 
tors from  neighboring  counties  are  expec- 
ted to  be  present. 

— The  meeting  of  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward  Teachers'  Association  en  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  July  24th  and  25th,  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  of  teachers  was 
quite  large,  though  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  it  should  have  been — a  greater  number 
of  visitors  than  usual  was  present,  while  as 
a  special  point  of  attraction,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Sangster,  of  Toronto  Normal  School  and 
Text  Book  fame,  occupied  the  position  of 
lecturer  during  the  space  of  about  five 
hours  each  day,  in  placing  before  a  a  deep- 
ly interested  and  attentive  audience  his 
thoroughly  tested  plans  of  instruction.  Dr. 
Sangster  explained  his  method  of  teaching 
the  different  branches  with  his  usual  ability 
and  clearness.  A  very  cordial  and  unan- 
imous vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Dr.  at  the  close  of  the  Convention,  and  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. In  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment he  expressed  his  desire  to  pay  Picton 
another  visit  as  soon  as  the  Railway  shall 
be  completed.  G.  Striker,  M.  P.  P.,  was 
also  elected  an  honorary  member,and  made 
an  appropriate  acknowledgement.  Several 
visitors  from  Belleville,  including  the  P.  S. 
Inspector  and  a  number  of  teachers,  were 
present  during  the  last  day  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Perth  Teachers'    Association. — The 
i  members  of  this  Association  met  in  Strat- 


es  j  1-4  p.  m.,   Mode  of  Teaching  Arith- '  ford  on  the  23rd  inst.,  and  in  the  absence 
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of  the  President,  Mr.  Marshall  occupied 
the  chair.  After  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  the  Secretary  informed 
the  meeting  that  Dr.  Sangster,  formerly 
Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto, kindly  offered  to  address  the  Asso- 
ciation on  educational  subjects,  sometime 
during  September  or  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. It  was  therefore  resolved,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Steele,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art, that  the  Secretary  desire  Dr.  Sangster 
to  state  the  time  he  can  meet  the  Associa- 
tion, and  assure  him  that  an  address  from 
him,  on  School  Organization,  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a  great  favor.  Mr.  A.  C.  Steele 
then  stated,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
address,  his  method  of  teaching  Geography 
to  beginners.  Afterwards,  papers  on 
"  School  Attendance  "  and  "Arithmetic  for 
Beginners "  were  read  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart 
and  Miss  H.  L.  Whitcombe  respectively. 
Interesting  discussions  followed,  upon  each 
of  the  subjects.  Due  notice  of  the  next 
meeting  will  be  given,  on  which  occasion  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  time  is  ex- 
pected.    (Com.) 

Literary     and    Musical    Entertain- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  the  County  of 
Lanark  Teachers'  Association.     This  much 
looked    for     entertainment    came    off    on 
Thursday  evening,  July  17  th,   and,   despite 
the  unfavorable  weather  all  though  the  day 
— the  rain  only  abating  about  seven  o'clock 
— was  well  attended,  and  the   sum  of  $50 
realized.     The    drama,    "  Aunt  Peabody's 
visit  to  the  city,"  was  the  most  exciting  and 
racy  feature   of  the  evening's  proceedings. 
The  performance  throughout  was  excellent, 
and  gave  the  best  satisfaction  to  the   entire 
audience.     The   County   Inspector,    H.  L. 
Slack  Esq.,  filled  the  chair.     The  following 
was  the    Programme  : — Opening    remarks, 
Chairman  ;  Piano  Solo,  W.   Warren  ;  Song, 
"  Let   Erin   remember   the   days    of   old," 
Miss    Ewright ;    Reading,     "  Scene     from 
Richelieu,"  Rev.  R.  S.  Stephenson  ;  Violin 
Solo,  Mr.  McCarlon  ;  Song,   "  Cam'  ye  by 
Athol,"  Miss  McCormack ;  Reading,  "The 
Bridge    of  "Sighs,"    H.    S.    Slack ;    Drama, 
Misses     Lafferty,     May,     Campbell      and 
Hogg  ;  Concertina  Solo,   W.   Warren  ;  Vio- 
lin Solo,  Mr.  McCarlon  ;  Spng,  "  The  mer- 
ry, merry    Sunshine,"    Miss   McCormack ; 
Reading,  "  Mary,  the   Maid  of  the  Moun- 
tain," Miss  Ewright. 

The  proceeds   of   these   entertainments, 


of  which  this  is  the  second,  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  establishing  a  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Library.  The  Association  is  about 
to  invest  $75  in  that  object.    (Com.) 

County  of  Lanark  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  of  Lanark  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Perth,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  July  14th.  Through  various 
causes  the  attendance  was  not  so  numer- 
ous as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  yet, 
along  with  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening,  it  was  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  one  the  conclusion  that  the  interest 
manifested  by  those  who  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  instituting  and  maintaining 
the  Society,  has  in  no  wise  abated.  The 
President,  H.  L.  Slack  Esq.,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  after  calling  the  meeting  to  or- 
der, adverted  to  the  warm  response  with 
which  his  invitation  to  establish  a  Teach- 
ers' Association  had  been  met,  adding,  that 
from  the  liberal  support  it  had  received 
from  its  beginning,  there  was  every  en- 
couragement to  proceed.  He  pointed  out 
the  many  good  results  attending  such  So- 
cieties, in  affording  opportunities  to  teach- 
ers to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  to  feel  more  sensibly  the  bond 
of  union  that  should  exist  among  them,  as 
members  of  the  same  profession.  He  also 
impressed  upon  the  teachers  present  the 
great  influence  for  good  which  an  inter- 
change of  thought,  and  a  comparison  of 
their  views  on  the  various  subjects  connec- 
ted with  a  practical  education,  exerts.  Af- 
ter stating  the  order  of  business  for  the  ev- 
ening, the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
were  adopted.  The  subject  of  Competi- 
tive Examinations  was  then  laid  before  the 
meeting,  when,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, a  number  of  regulations  were  adop- 
ted. 

The  propriety  of  being  attached  to  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  was  dis- 
cussed, when  a  motion  was  passed  appoint- 
ing the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Davis  delegates  to  its  next  meeting. 
Papers  had  been  prepared  to  be  read,  but, 
as  the  evening  was  already  far  advanced,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  lay  over  till  the 
next  meeting.  In  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  current  year,  H.  L.  Slack  Esq.,  was 
chosen  President ;  Rev.  F.  F.  McNab, 
Head  Master  High  School,  Carleton  Place, 
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1  st  Vice-President ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Mere- 
dith, 2nd  Vice-President ;  and  James  H. 
Stewart,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
meeting  adjournced  to  meet  at  Lanark  Vil- 
lage, on  Saturday  Oct.   nth.     Com. 

— It  is  expected  that  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  in  Berlin  on  some  day  yet 
to  be  fixed  in  October,  when  Dr.  Sangster 
will  deliver  an  address  on  some  practical 
subject  connected  with  the  Teachers  work. 

— At  the  Teachers'  Examination  in 
Walkerton  in  July  out  of  eight  who  entered 
for  2nd  class  certificates  only  one  succeed- 
ed, and  of  over  64  who  entered  for  3rd 
class,  and  the  seven  2nd  class  who  were  re- 
duced to  this  grade,  only  30  succeeded, 
being  less  than  the  half.  This  does  not 
promise  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  teachers. 

— It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  be 
receiving  the  report  of  the  educational  work 
in  Quebec  during  18  71,  but  better  late  than 
never.  The  progress  made  during  the 
period  embraced  in  this  report  seems  to 
have  been  encouraging.  In  1857  there 
were  only  2,015  school  houses  in  the 
Province,  while  in  1871  there  were  3,233, 
an  increase  in  fourteen  years  of  1,223.  1° 
1S53  there  were  2,352  institutions  of  all 
kinds  for  public  instruction  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, in  1870  there  were  4,027.  The 
scholars  had  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  108,284  to  217,504,  while  the 
increase  in  the  contributions  was  stlill  more 
remarkable.  In  1853  all  that  was  raised 
amounted  only  to  $165,848,  while  in  1870 
it  had  risen  to  $976,788.  In  1871  there 
was  a  slight  diminution,  but  only  in  the 
department  of  building  and  repairing  school 
houses.  The  Normal  Schools  appear  to 
have  had  a  very  gratifying  amount  of  suc- 
cess, the  number  of  pupils  having  increased 
from  70,  in  1S57,  to  246  in  1871.  The 
number  of  Protestant  Dissentient  Schools 
now  amounts  to  182,  with  an  attendance  of 
6,464  pupils. 

Ontario  Teachers'  Association. — 
The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  opened 
August  1 2  th,  in  the  Theatre  at  the 
Normal  School  Buildings.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  teachers  from  different 
parts  of  the  Province. 

The    first  day's  session   commenced    at 


three  o'clock  p.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  up 
by  Dr.  E.  Crowie,  after  which  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander,  of  Newmarket,  who  presided  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Prof.  Nichol- 
son, who  was  away  on  the  Lakes,  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  called  on  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  McMurchy,  to  call  the 
roll  of  officers  of  the  Association  : — Presi- 
dent, Professor  Nicholson,  Toronto  Uni- 
versity ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  R.  Alex- 
ander, E.  B.  Harrison,  J.  H.  Hunter,  M. 
A.,  D.  J.  Johnston,  G.  D.  Piatt,  and  Dr. 
McCoomb  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  McAllister  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  McMurchy,  M.  A.; 
Corresponding  Secretary.  Thomas  Kirk- 
land,  M.  A. 

Mr.  McMurchy,  in  presenting  the  report 
of  the  Incorporation  Committee,  said  the 
Committee  had  asked  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Association  as  a  Society  ;  all  they 
asked  for  was  that  they  should  be  allowed 
the  privilege  and  right  to  elect  to  the  upper 
institution  three  or  more  members. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Goderich,  moved,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  Cobourg,  seconded,  "  That 
the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
the  request  of  the  Committee  granted  that 
they  be  continued."     Carried. 

Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  Head  Master  of 
John  Street  School,  read  a  paper  he  had 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  Industrial 
Schools.  He  discussed  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  large  number  of  children 
who  attend  no  school,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  Industrial  Schools,  similar  to 
that  at  Rochester,  U.  S. 

After  some  discussion,  the  following, 
moved  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  seconded  by  J. 
H.  Smith  Esq.,  was  carried  : 

That  this  Association  having  considered 
the  importance  of  Industrial  Schools,  here- 
by appoint  the  following  Committee  to 
wait  on  the  Government  and  impress  on 
them  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  or 
more  of  such  schools  in  this  Province,  the 
Committee  to  be  Messrs.  McAllister,  Kirk- 
land,  and  McCallum. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  Mr.  McAllister  for  the  able  paper  read. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  in 
hearing  a  very  able  address,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson,  in  whose  absence  it  was 
delivered  very  effectually  by  Professor  Wil- 
son. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  listened  with  much  interest 
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to  the  address  of  the    President  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Professor  Nicholson's  address  was  de- 
voted to  illustrating  and  substantiating  the 
position  that  science  ought  to  take  in  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  more  especially  in 
the  education  of  the  young. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  passed 
to  Prof.  Nicholson  for  his  ably  written  pa- 
per, and  also  to  Professor  Wilson  for  read- 
ing the  same. 

The  second  day's  session  opened  with 
an  address  by  J.  R.  Miller  Esq.,  Inspector, 
Huron  County,  on  "  School  Organization." 
The  address  was  very  instructive,  and  at 
the  close  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  science 
master  at  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on 
Euclid  as  a  text-book.  He  pointed  out  at 
some  length  the  defects  of  Euclid.  A  cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land for  his  able  paper. 

At  the  evening  session  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  McCaul,  Toronto  Univer- 
sity. The  subject  of  the  address  or  lecture 
was  "  Common  Sense  of  Logic." 

Mr.  Glaisher  moved,  and  Mr.  McCallum 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks,  alluding  to  the 
great  interest  all  had  felt  in  the  practical 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  McCaul. 

The  Association  resumed  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Mr.  J.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Superannuation  Fund,  re- 
ported, That  having  examined  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  School  Bill  of  1873, 
with  reference  to  the  Superannuation  Fund, 
the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
following  changes  in  the  Act  should  be 
asked  for: — 1st.  That  every  teacher  who 
has  been  worn  out  in  the  profession,  or 
who  has  taught  25  years,  or  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  55  years,  be  entitled  to  the 
pension,  even  though  he  may  not  have  be- 
come inf;rin.  2nd.  That  any  teacher  re- 
tiring from  the  profession  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  back  from  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent the  whole  of  any  sums  paid  by  him  or 
her  to  the  fund,  through  the  P.  S.  Inspec- 
tor or  otherwise.  3rd.  That  the  annual  al- 
lowance to  any  superannuated  or  worn-out 
teacher,  shall  not  be  less  than  six  dollars 
for  each  year  that  such  teacher  has  taught 
in  a  Public  or  High  School  in  Ontario. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,   seconded 
by  Mr.  McCown,  it  was  agreed   "  That,    in 


the  opinion  of  this  section,  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  School  Act  of  187 1,  which 
relate  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  should 
be  repealed  as  soon  as  practicable." 

The  1st  and  3rd  clauses  of  the  report 
were  adopted,  and  the  second  clause  struck 
out. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  Committee  consisting" 
of  Messrs.  Lewis,  McQueen,  and  the  mover 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  to  lay  before  him  the  expression 
of  the  Public  School  teachers. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  model  schools  and  teach- 
ers, which  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  as  teaching  is  a  profession,  its 
members  require  professional  training,  and 
that  no  teacher  should  receive  a  certificate 
who  has  not  received  such  training. 

2.  That  in  order  to  provide  such  train- 
ing, some  existing  public  school  in  each 
electoral  division  of  the  county  selected  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  School  In- 
spector, be  constituted  a  model  School,  and 
that  all  candidates  for  third  class  certifi- 
cates who  have  not  previously  taught  a 
Public  School  for  three  years,  be  required 
to   receive   a  training  as  pupil  teachers   in 

.  such  Model  School  for  that  period. 

3.  That  the  head  masters  of  said  Model 
Schools  be  first  class  certificated  teachers 
of  at  least  five  years'  standing. 

4.  That  Teachers'  Institutes  be  estab- 
lished in  each  county. 

5.  That  each  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion having  regular  meetings  at  least 
quarterly,  be  constituted  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. 

6.  That  an  Inspector  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  visit  each  Institute  at  least  annually, 
and  conduct  its  proceedings  during  the 
whole  of  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inspectors  a  base 
of  union  between  the  Inspectors  Associa- 
tion and  Inspector's  branch  of  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, was  unanimously  adopted  and  a 
union  thereupon  effected.  Officers,  J.  J. 
Tilley  chairman  ;  W.  R.  Bigg,  secretary  ; 
Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Kelly,  W.  Car- 
lyle,  H.  L.  Slack,  E.  B.  Harrison,  J.  J. 
Tilley. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  by 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  Principal  Collegiate 
Institute,  St.  Catharines,  who  read  an  ably- 
written  paper  on  "  Modern  Culture  in 
Schools." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Hunter  for  the  paper  read. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  crowded 
meeting  to  hear  an  address  from  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  spoke  with  his  usual 
ability  ;  subject,  "  The  moral  element  in  ed- 
ucation.'' 

Mr.  J.  Plunter  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Smith  for  the  admirable  and  prac- 
tical lesson  he  had  just  given  to  them,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Harrison;  cairied  amid  ap- 
plause. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Professor 
Smith  had  consented  to  become  President 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Jas.  Turnbull  B.  A.,  Principal  High 
School,  Clinton,  read  an  able  paper  on 
Township  Boards  of  Trustees.  Messrs. 
Grote,  Carlyle,  Smith,  and  others,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  system. 

The  closing  session  was  held  on  Satur- 
day. Mr.  McMurchy  offered  some  ex- 
planations. 

The  report  of  the  Superannuation  Com- 
mittee was  received  and  adopted, and  a  vote 
of  thanks  passed  to  the  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  delegate  to  the  Protes- 
tant Teachers'  Association  at  Quebec,  was 
read  and  adopted.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed  to  the  delegate. 

Mr.  Ross  announced  that  he  and  Mr. 
McColl,  Publishers  of  the  '•  Ontario 
Teacher,"  would  give  a  prize  of  $20  worth 
of  Books,  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Ne- 
cessities of  our  Rural  Schools." 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  and 
adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  ;  Vice-Presidents,  T.  B. 
Dixon,  J.  J.  Tilley,  W.  Mackintosh,  W. 
W.  Tamblyii,  J.  Kilgour,  Robert  Quinn  ; 
Treasurer,  S.  McAllister ;  Secretary,  A. 
McMurchy  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J. 
Kirkland. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  selecting  a  representative 
to  the  Board  of  Public  School  Instruction, 
which  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  amend 
the  Public  School  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mowat.  Some  contended  that  the  power 
of  selecting  a  representative  should  be  left 


in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
whilst  others  maintained  the  whole  Public 
School  section  should  convene  for  that 
purpose.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  by 
resolution  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  empowered  to  call  a 
meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  nom- 
ination of  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Section 
of  the  Association. 

The  following  are  the  Representative 
Council  : — AY.  Watson,  "Weston,  President ; 
H.  Dickinson,  Brantforcl,  Secretary;  R. 
McQueen,  Kirkwall;  J.  Johnson,  Cobourg; 
W.  Mackintosh,  Campbellford ;  W.  L. 
Brown,  Hyde  Parke,  Ont. ;  J.  Dearness, 
Lucan. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  moved,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum  seconded  the  following  resolution  : 
— "  That  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance 
and  non-attendance  at  our  Public  Schools 
throughout  the  Province  is  of  a  serious  char- 
acter, and  demands  immediate  and  strin- 
gent legislation  for  its  removal."     Carried. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  read  an  able  paper  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  August 
No.  of  the  Teacher. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  High  School  section,  which 
consists  of  High  School  Masters  : — A  dis- 
cussion arose  out  of  a  proposal  to  revise 
that  clause  of  the  amended  constitution 
which  relates  to  special  meetings  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Association ;  and  after  ex- 
planation of  the  machinery  already  pro- 
vided had  been  given,  the  motion  to  amend 
was  lost  on  a  division.  A  resolution  was 
offered  recommending  the  omission  of  his- 
tory as  a  test  for  admission  of  pupils  to 
High  Schools,  but  on  an  intimation  having 
been  received  from  the  Education  Office, 
that  this  amendment  to  the  examination 
scheme  had  already  been  entertained,  and 
probably  approved  of  by  the  Central 
Examiners,  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  High  School  regulations  were  con- 
sidered and  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  moved,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Houston  seconded,  That  it  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  this  section,  that  the  22nd 
regulation,  which  relates  to  the  re-examina- 
tion of  pupils  for  admission  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  should  be 
withdrawn.     Carried. 

Mr.  Tamblyn  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Dixon,  that  they  recommend  that  all 
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B lards  of  Examiners  for  admission  into  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  ac- 
cept the  papers  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  examination  in  October 
next. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  W. 
Olliver  and  seconded,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  section  uniform  papers  be  prepared 
as  proposed  in  section  4  of  the  regulations ; 
and  further,  that  such  a  change  be  made  in 
the  law  as  to  make  this  mode  of  procedure 
imperative,  and  that  in  the  meantime  H.  S. 
section  recommend  the  use  of  said  papers 
in  October  next. 

Amendment  was  declared  lost,  and  reso- 
lution carried. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Sullivan  moved,  Mr.  J.  Hun- 
ter seconded,  that  the  High  School  exami- 
nation papers  ought  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Chairmen  of  the  several  High  School 
Boards  of  High  School  Examiners,  and  that 
all  dudes  assigned  in  these  regulations  to 
the  Inspectors  as  presiding  officers  should 
devolve  on  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Board.     Carried. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McGregor  moved,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hunter  seconded,  that  clause  9  of  the  reg- 
ulations, which  refers  to  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents, should  be  omitted  as  unnecessary. 
Carried. 

Mr.  McGregor  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Scott,  that  section  13  be  amended  so  as  to 
read,  "that  four  examinations  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  into  High  Schools  be  held, 
and  that  the  said  examinations  be  held  two 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  each 
term.     Carried. 

Mr.  J.  Turnbull  moved,  and  Mr.  H. 
Strong  seconded,  That  section  19  of  the 
regulations  be  amended  as  follows  : — The 
attendance  of  candidates  at  a  High  School 
or  collegiate  institute  will  not  be  credited 
in  making  the  appointment  to  such  school 
or  institute,  unless  their  admission  be  favor- 
ably reported  on  by  the  High  School  In- 
spectors, as  being  agreeable  to  the  regula- 
tions ;  but  the  Head  Master  of  the  High 
School  shall  have  the  power  to  admit  pu- 
pils professionally  until  the  first  entrance 
examination  thereafter.     Carried. 

Mr.  McGregor  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Scott,  That  the  clause  of  the  High 
School  Bill  which  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  the  powers  of  the  High  School  Boards  to 
municipal  corporations,  ought  to  be  ex 
punged.     Carried. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of 


the  High  School  Committee  : — Messrs. 
Mills,  Ballard,  McMurchy,  Hunter,  and 
Turnbull. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr.  McGregor,  That 
in  all  intended  changes  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Council,  at  least  six  months  public  no- 
tice be  given  of  said  changes. 

Mr.  Scott  moved,  and  Mr.  Crozier  sec- 
onded, that  in  the  opinion  of  this  section, 
the  High  School  Bill  should  provide  for 
each  High  School  a  district  based  on  a 
minimum  assessment  capable  of  maintain- 
ing it  in  a  state  of  efficiency.     Carried. 

Messrs.  McMurchy,  Hunter  and  Olliver 
were  chosen  to  form  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  to  Government  the  views  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
passed. 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  High  School  Masters 
Professor  Nicholson  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form. He  stated  that  he  had  returned 
somewhat  sooner  than  he  expected  from 
Lake  Superior.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not 
been  present  at  their  discussions,  but  they 
could  not  have  lost  anything  by  his  ab- 
sence. Next  year  he  hoped  to  be  present 
in  another  capacity,  namely,  as  a  spectator 
of  their  proceedings. 

The  Association  closed  their  session  by 
singing  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

UNITED    STATES. 

— Prof.  Charles  Fairman,  of  Shurtleff 
College,  111.,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Principal  in  the  new  Cook  Academy  at  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.  The  founder  of  the  school, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cook,  has  lately  given  it  $50,- 
000,  and  others  have  given  $5,000  more. 

— Among  the  provisions  of  the  new  edu- 
cational law  in  Indiana  is  one  directing 
that  no  text  book  adopted  by  a  county 
board  shall  be  changed  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  such  adoption,  except  by 
unanimons  consent  of  the  members  of  said 
board. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  de- 
cided, all  the  judges  concurring,  that  boards 
of  education  have  the  right  to  allow  or  for- 
bid the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  im- 
parting of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  This  leaves  the  question,  just 
where  it  has  always  been  left  in   this  State, 
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ivith  the  people.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Cincinnati  was  reversed. 

- — Indiana  is  conducting  four  State  Nor- 
mal Institutes  this  summer.  The  one  at 
Vincennes,  opening  July  28th  for  three 
weeks,  is  under  the  supervision  of  D. 
Eckley  Hunter,  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  who  is 
assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  of  Illinois, 
Miss  L.  D.  Hampton,  Louisville,  Ky., 
^■iiram  Hadley,  Chicago,  and  Messrs.  Gow, 
Bell,  Jones,  McRae,  Hough,  and  others,  of 
Indiana.     Tuition,  $3. 

— Rev.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, succeeds  Dr.  Willis  Lord,  resigned, 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Worcester ; 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hepburn  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Miami  University.  The 
Trustees  of  Otterbein  University  have  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  the  professors  $200 

a  year  each. Miss  Rebecca  S.   Rice,  a 

former  teacher  in  Antioch  College,  who 
has  been  studying  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  for  more  than  two 
years,  has  returned  to  Yellow  Springs,  and 
accepted  the  professorship  that  was  awaiting 
her. 

■ — The  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cincinnati  reports  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  that  city  for  the 
year  i872-'3  is  as  follows  :  Enumeration, 
5,534;  enrollment,  1,616;  average  daily 
attendance,  1,114.2;  number  of  teachers, 
males  (including  music  teachers),  9  ;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  females,  1 8  ;  monthly  sal- 
ary of  teachers,  males,  $75; 
ary  of  teachers,  females,  $53  ; 
longing  to  each  teacher,  45.3 
tendance  to  each  teacher,  42.8  ,  cost  per 
pupil,  for  tuition,  on  enrollment,  $11.32. 
The  present  school  buildings  are  reported 
by  the  Superintendent  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  city. 

— The  policy  of  employing  female  prin- 
cipals was  freely  canvassed  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  prior  to  the  last  annual  election  of 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in 
several  of  the  wards  men  were  elected  who 
were  opposed  to  the   "  innovation.''     At  a 


monthly  sal- 
average  be- 
average  at- 


late  meeting  of  the  board  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed,  and  male  principals  were 
elected  in  a  majority  of  the  districts.  The 
salaries  of  principals,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, was  fixed  at  $1,500,  which  gives  Miss 
Westfall  and  Miss  Wilson,  the  two  ladv 
principals  retained,  an  increase  of  $500. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  policy  in 
cities  to  fix  the  salaries  of  principals  high 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent man,  and  then,  if  a  lady  fills  the  po- 
sition with  equal  success,  let  her  have  an 
equal  salary.  It  is  service  in  these  posi- 
tions, not  sex,  that  should  be  paid  for. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

— The  women  medical  students  who 
have  been  rejected  at  Edinburgh  are  trying 
what  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  will  do 
for  them.  In  their  application  they  point 
out  that  therearei5women  at  least  prepared 
to  be  graduated  at  once ;  that  they  will 
bear  all  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  supplemen- 
tary charter,  if  necessary,  and  that  they  are 
also  prepared  at  once  to  hire  or  build  suit- 
able premises  for  a  medical  school,  and  are 
also  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  a  complete 
course  of  lectures. 

— The  London  School  Board  voted,,  last 
month,  to  borrow  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  the  further  sum  of 
^250,000,  making  ^500,000  in  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  school 
accommodation  in  London.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  three  more  school-houses,  and  to 
increase  in  other  ways  the  facilities  for  ed- 
ucation. The  results  of  this  new  move- 
ment are  gratifying.  It  appears  from  the 
last  official  report  that  the  average  atten- 
dance during  the  quarter  ending  June  24 
was  223,970,  which,  compared  with  the  at- 
tendance for  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady- 
day,  showed  an  increase  of  21,838.  The 
proportion  of  this  increase  assigned  to  vol- 
untary schools  was  16,209,  and  to  the 
board  schools  was  5,619.  Comparing  the 
average  attendance  now  with  the  atten- 
dance in  the  spring  of  187 1,  there  is  an  in- 
crease on  the  whole  of  55,686. 
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CHOICE  MISCELLANY. 


THE  TEACHER. 

With  a  longing  look  in  her  weary  eyes 
And  a  half  unconscious  sigh, 

She  gazes  out  on  the  fresh  green  grass 
And  the  glorious  azure  sky. 

The  warning  bell  is  in  her  hand, 
And  she  stands  in  the  open  door, 

But  mute  and  still  the  shadow  lies 
In  the  sunshine  on  the  floor. 

Her  thoughts  are  wandering  far  away, 
She  takes  no  note  of  time  ; 

It  matters  not  the  faithful  clock 
Is  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 

:  dreamy  sound  of  wavy  trees 
And  music  of  the  stream 
Invite  her  from  her  task  to  turn, 
And  only  gaze  and  dream. 

The  merry  group  of  boys  and  g 
So  busy  at  their  play, 
:  watches  with  a  half-formed  wish 
That  she  was  free  as  they. 

But  soon  the  happy,  joyous  laugh, 
And  sounds  of  playful  strife, 

Recall  her  wayward  thoughts  again 
To  the  humdrum  work  of 

same  old  round  of  irksome  toil 
She  follows  without  change  ; 
And  is  it  strange  her  mind  should  seek 
A  wider,  freer  range  ? 

!Tis  hard,  indeed,  to  bind  her  thou 

By  pleasing  fancy  led, 
Within  the  harrow  sphere  which  Fate 

Compels  her  feet  to  tread. 

she  must  break  the  dreamy  spell 
That  she  would  fain  have  stay, 
And  turn  again  to  the  dull  routine 
.  follow  i  day     .    lay. 

But  courage,  weary,  toiling  one! 
Your  fi .  I  •  ; 

our  lot  n 
It  ;.- 


The  little  seeds  you  daily  s  ■  t 
Will  reach  a  fertile  soil, 

And  by  a  harvest  fair  and  bright 
Repay  you  for  your  toil. 


Hints  to  Teachers. — -There  is  one 
suggestion  of  like  importance  for  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  to  begin  with,  and  that  is : 
Take  care  of  your  health.  By  this  is  not 
meant  only  avoidance  of  severe  colds,  for 
ever}'-  person  will  be  careful  here,  nor 
caution  against  dangerous  and  contagious 
diseases. 

It  is  the  "  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
grapes  ;"  it  is  the  little  irregularities  that 
interfere  with  the  success  of  teacher  or 
pupil. 

Improper  food,  improper  times  or  quan- 
tities, resulting  in  dyspepsia  or  any  form  of 
indigestion,  will  prevent  clearness  of  men- 
tal activity  and  success  in  any  study. 

If  every  member  of  school  cr  college  had 
at  the  start  a  good  knowledge  of  himself 
hygienicaily  so  as  to  guard  against  consti- 
tutional ailments,  half  the  labor  of  getting 
an  education  would  already  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  Do  not  worry  !"  It  is  easier  to  say  this 
than  it  was  for  the  writer  to  practice  it  when 
he  first  taught  school ! 

Night  after  night  was  passed  without 
sleep  ;  visions,  before  the  morbidly  excited 
brain,  would  pass  and  repass,  as  the  battles 
of  the  school  room  were  fought  over  again. 
The  result  was  bad  on  teacher  and  schol- 
ars. And  yet  there  is  no  royal  road  to  self- 
control  in  this  respect. 

One  suggestion,  however  :  The  teacher 
should  have  good,  cheerful  company  out  of 
school  hours,  and  not  shut  himself  up  like 
a  hermit  to  brood  over  troubles.  Take 
out-door  exercise  ;  go  among  the  people  ; 
visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils  ;  seek  con- 
genial society  at  all  events,  and  have  faith 
in  yourself  and  in  Cod,  and  troubles  of  this 
kind  will  vanish. — Ami  nalofEd- 
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TEACHERS'  DESK. 


C.   GLASHAN  ESQ.,   EDITOR. 


— Contributors  to  the  'Desk'  will  oblige  by 
sending  answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions 
with  their  problems.  Attention  is  called  to 
'  Young  Teachers'  Queries '  ;  other  questions  of 
like  practical  character  are  solicited,  as  also  are  es- 
says and  discussion  in  answer.  The  latter  should 
be  on  separate  sheets  from  any  matter  intended  for 
the  'Desk,'  as  they  will  be  handed  to  the  General 
Editors  for  insertion  among  "Contributions." 

CORRECT   ANSWERS    AND    SOLUTIONS    RECEIVED. 

Jno.  Pierce,  Ailsa  Craig,  32,   33. 

A  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton,  32,  33,  34,  35,   and  36, 
as  in  our  common  arithmetic. 
EXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER     FROM     H.     T.     SCTTDA- 

MORE. 

"  The  institution  of  the  'Desk'   is  calculated  to 
do  much  good  ;  more  especially  if  teachers   corres- 
pond therewith  liberally.     It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  correspondence  should  be  printed  every  time, 
nor  should  they  desire  it  ;  for  the  '  Desk '  is  limited 
in  space.     Yet  multiplicity  of  correspondence  is  re- 
quisite to    insure    vivacity    and    variety.     Neither 
should  the  problems  offered  be  all   of  a  recondite 
order.     There  are  several  thousand  teachers  in  On- 
tario, besides  advanced    pupils,   and    many   others 
taking  an  interest  in   education  ;  and  amongst  so 
many  is  much  diversity  of  talent.   Therefore,  should 
there  be  a  diversity  in  the   subject  matter  of  the 
problems  and    queries.     Besides,    the   '  Desk '  de- 
sires to  '  promote  '   information  ;   therefore,    do  you 
want  to  know    anything,   enquire   of  the     'Desk,' 
which,  though  without  a  tongue,  can  reply  in  many 
voices.     It  is  also  desirable  that  a  goodly  number 
of  queries  be  sent,  that  the  Editor  may  have  whereof 
to  make  choice.     As  preaching  without  practice  is 
apt    to    be   unprofitable,    I  herewith  send  a  few, 
which,  if  acceptable,   are  at  your  service  when  fit 
opportunity  occurs.'' 

ANSWERS   TO    PROBLEMS    ALREADY    GIVEN. 

29  The  poet  seeks  to  combine  [allusion  to  the 
eagle  as  the  emblem  of  The  Empire  with  its  po- 
etic use,  as  representing  the  heroic.  '  The  Fox '  re- 
fers to  the  French  nickname  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  here  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  with  The 
Eagle,  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

"The  'Fox'  represents  Louis  Phillippe,  who 
was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of  the  French. 
Reynard  is  the  prince  of  craft,  and  Louis  was  especi- 
ally bunning   and    tortuous   in  policy;     Whilst  the 


Lion  and  the  Bear  fought  over  the  proceeds  of 
their  united  chase,  Reynard  sneaked  in  and  carried 
the  spoil  away.  Whilst  Legitimists  and  Republi- 
cans contended,  Louis  Phillippe  crept  slyly  in  and 
stole  away  the  kingdom.  The  Fox,  with  all  his 
craft   and  multiplicity  of  resource,   was  caught  at 

last,  and  Louis   Phillippe Well,    there  was 

a  certain  Mr.  Smith  landed  at  Brighton,  having 
made  his  escape  from  France,  one  drizzly  morning 
in  1848."     II.  T.   Scudamore. 

30  The  proposed  answer  is  incorrect,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  method  which,  to  one  work- 
ing by  the  general  rule,  misses  the  only  point  in  the 
question  ;  viz  :  if  working  in  gains,  to  subtract  a 
loss  add  an  equal  number  of  units  of  gain.  Gross 
gain  first  1 1  yrs.  is  £2030.  6s.  6d.  But  the  first 
year  he  lost  £76.  Ss.  4d.  so  in  the  remaining  10  yrs. 
he  must  have  made  up  this  sum,  and  gained,  over 
and  above  it,  the  £2030,  6s.  6d.  or,  from  1854  to 
1863,  both  inclusive,  he  gained  £2106.  14s.  iod., 
and  in  1864  he  gained  £151.  9s.  iod.  or  during  the 
last  11  yrs.  he  gained  £2258.  4s.  8d.  or  an  annual 
average  of  £205.  5s.  io^d. 

31.  (a.)  To  dispose  means  here  to  incline,  to  in- 
fluence, to  determine.  The  last  was  one  of  the 
post-classical  meanings  of  dispono, 

{b.)  Willing  refers  to  the  condition  of  us,  to 
which  it  belongs  ;from  ourselves  belongs  to  lead. 

32  I  have  the  use  of  the  money  (worth  8  per  cent, 
per  annum)  for  6  months,  hence  my  gain  is  4  per 
cent.  This  will  not  be  gained  until  the  end  of  the 
6  months.  One  contributor  gave  the  present  value 
of  the  4  per  cent.  He  really  answered,  "What 
will  be  the  immediate  value  of  my  gain&c.  ?" 

33.  The  question  was  pi  >]       d  as  one  in  book- 
keeping, and  was  generally  solved  as  such. 
"  Let  Jones  open  a  cash  account  : 

Dr.  Ca  ■.!:  Cr. 

To  cash  $222.10  I  By  grain  $1346.40 

To  grain  1 171.97  j  By  salary  48.12 

To  bal.  due  .45  | 


$1394.52 
$1394.42 

A.  D.  Campbell,  Georgetown  Academy. 
34.  Namely  has  been  discussed  by  grammarians, 
and  accounted  for  in  every  way,  possible  and  im- 
possible. The  difficulty  arose  from  the  adverb 
being  used  for  the  ablative,  and  from  a  confusion  of 
the  English  namely  with  the  Latin  viz.  or  videlicet, 
the  Englishing  of  which  fa  ing  forsooth,  might  have 
given   the    hint    for  ng    df    namely.     The 
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phrase  is  being  by  name,  with  elision  of  being,  and 
reduction  of  by  name.  The  Latin  viz.  is  reduced 
in  an  English  sentence  to  a  [mere  pcurtkle  of  appo- 
sition. 

Plants  is  in  apposition  with  inhabitants ;  pro- 
perly it  is  the  participial  predicate  after  being  un- 
derstood, but  in  English  generally,  (and  in  Latin 
always)  this  participle  is  omitted,  and  the  predi- 
cate becomes  either  an  attribute  or  an  appositive. 

35  Who  is  here  an  example  of  Rhetorical  Ana- 
kolouthon,  or  Change  of  Construction. 

"The  word  iclio.     Who  refers  to  Cains  Verres, 
and  is  in  the  Norn,  case,  being  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence introduced,    but   not   proceeded   with.     The 
orator  has  been  speaking  of  Verres  by  description  in 
the  former  part  of  the  discourse.     lie  now  men- 
tions him  by  name,  and   proceeds  as  if  to  express 
something   about    Verres,    but  having   spoken    the 
relative  pronoun,  pauses  slightly,    seems  to  change 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  going  to   say,    and   varies 
his  discourse  -to   suit   the    altered    current    of   his 
thought.      By    this    rhetorical    artifice    the    orator 
causes  Verres  to  assume  the    most   prominent   posi- 
tion in  the  auditors' minds."     H.  T.   Scudamore. 
Decline.     "To   explain   the   meaning   is  as  im- 
possible as  to  explain    the    colloquial  English  of  a 


I  Chicago  Dutchman.  The  most  lucid  supposition  is 
|  that  the  "Song  of  Steam"  was  written  by  a  luna- 
j  tic,  and  inserted  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  out  of  com- 
I  pliment  to  Dr.  Workman."  H.  T.  SCL'DAMORE. 
By  the  way,  the   "Song   of  Steam"    is   marked 

A  non  in  the  Fifth    Reader.       Was  it   not   by   one 

Ferguson,  not  the  Ferguson  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

40.  Twice  James'  money  is  quadruple  William's 
and  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  33  years,  on 
what  they  both  have  is  $55.  How  much 
money  had  each  ?     A    McIntosh,   Pinkerton. 

41.  A  liquor  agent  of  a  Canadian  town    held  the 
office  for  one  year,  at  the   close  of  which  he  gave 
the  following  statement  of  his    accounts  : 
Amount  of  cash    received    upon    assuming 

office $32.17 

Value  of  liquor  received  at  same  time. . . .  57.54 
Cash  received  from  sales  during  the  year..  107.97 
Cash  paid  for   liquors   bought   during   the 

year 59.91 

Salary  of  agent 25.00 

Value  of  liquor  on  hand  at  close  of  year....       31.37 

Does  the  town  owe  the  agent,  or  the  agent   owe 
the  town,  and  how  much?     A.   McIntosh. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Trinity  College,  Medical  Department. — 
We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment of  this  Institution,  which  will  be  found  on  the 
cover.  The  Medical  Department  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege has  a  very  high  reputation,  and  the  Faculty  in- 
cludes a  number  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
of  the  Province.  The  next  Session  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  October  next. 

Prize  Essay. — The  Publishers  of  the  Ontario 
Teacher,  being  anxious  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  native  literature  of  education,  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  the  Public  School  Teachers 
and  Inspectors  of  Ontario,  a  prize  of  Twenty  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  books  suitable  for  a  Teacher's  Library, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  "The  Requirements  of  our 
Rural  Schools.''  The  conditions  are  that  the  Essay 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  pages  of  the  Teacher  ; 
that  each  competitor  shall  send  his  manuscript 
sealed,  and  designated  by  some  appropriate  motto, 
but  without  his  name  to  the  Publishers  of  the 
TEACHER,  on  or  before  December  1st,  1873  ;  he 
shall  also  write  separately  to  the  Publishers,  giving 
his  name  and  the  motto  used  ;  the  Essay  shall  then 
be  submitted  for  their  award  to  a  competent  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  not  be  aware  of  the  names    of  the 


writers,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Toronto  University  ;  the  essays  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Publishers,  and  the  successful  one  to 
be  published  in  the  Teacher  as  early  as  possible 
in  1874.  We  trust  this  liberal  offer  may  draw  out 
a  large  number  of  essays  The  following  is  a  list  of 
books  we  propose  to  give,  but  should  the  successful 
competitor  desire  it,  will  be  willing  to  substitute  for 
them  any  others  that  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
the  value  of  the  whole  to  be  $20  : 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  unabridged. 

Spencer's  Education. 

Everett's  Practical  Education. 

Wickersham's  Method  oflnstrucl 

Thompson's  Wayside  Th 

Currie's      Principles    and     Practice     of     Public 
Schools. 

Miller's  Schools  and  Schoolmaste 

Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 

Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Pautain's  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking. 

Alford's  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English. 

Moore's  Dean's  English. 

Craik's  English  Literature. 

A  volume  of  the  Ontario  Teacher  for  1874 
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BTo.  10. 


SHOULD  THE  OLD  COUNTY    BOARD    CERTIFICATES    BE   RECALLED  ? 


It  is  supposed  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
County  Boards  of  Examiners  to  recall  the 
old  County  Board  Certificates.  Whether 
that  privilege  should  be  exercised  at  an 
early  day  is  a  matter  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. 

That  the  standard  of  examination  is  now 
much    higher  than  formerly  is  not  to  be 
disputed.     Under  the  old  regime  the  stan- 
dard of  the  profession  was  as  various  as 
the  different  Boards   of  the   Province.     In 
some     counties     the     examinations  were 
formerly  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  and 
varied  according  to  the  ideas  of  the   differ- 
ent Boards.     The  result  of  this  was  really 
that  there  was  no   standard  at  all — a  first 
class  certificate   in   one   county  being  no 
better    than    a   second  in  another.     This 
variety    arose    from     two     circumstances. 
First,  each  Board   prepared  its  own  ques- 
tions, and  second,  there  was  no  uniformity 
of    valuation.     Under     the    new    system, 
much  of  this  diversity  has  been   overcome. 
By  the    preparation  and  valuation  of  the 
examination  papers  by  a  certain   Board,   a 
uniform  standard  of  qualification   has  been 


secured,  and  it  is  only  from  the  diversity  of 
the  judgment  of  different  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners that  any  diversity  at  all  can  take 
place  in  the  value  of  certificates  in  different 
counties. 

It  is  now  contemplated,  we  believe,  to 
recall  the  old  County  Board  certificates, 
thus  obliging  all  to  comply  with  the  new 
standard.  To  this  we  cannot  object,  in 
fact,  as  we  believe  the  tendency  would  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  interests  of  education 
and  teachers  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  impression  is 
fast  gaining  ground  among  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, that  a  third  class  certificate  under  the 
new  system  is  just  as  good  as  the  highest 
certificate  given  by  the  old  County  Boards. 
If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that,  on  this  score, 
those  holding  old  County  Board  certificates, 
who  could  pass  a  third  class  examination, 
would  lose  nothing.  But  then,  there  is  an- 
other consideration.  Many  certificates 
were  given  "  until  recalled.  "  and  the  im- 
pression was  that,  so  long  as  the  teacher's 
conduct  was  becoming,  his  educational 
status  would  not  be  called  in  question.   We 
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are  aware  that  there  are  no  legal  grounds 
for  such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  But  we  are  yet  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  many  holding  such  certificates 
would  feel  that,  though  perhaps  not  illegally 
dealt  with,  yet  they  were  at  the  least  harshly 
dealt  with,  and  a  legal  rendering  of  their 
case  made  to  tell  to  their  disadvantage. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  that  would 
arise  in  this  way,  we  propose  that  all  ex- 
cept first  class  certificates  should  be  re- 
called unconditionally.  In  regard  to  those 
holding  first  class  certificates,  we  would 
propose  that  their  case  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners, to  be  dealt  with  at  their  discretion, 
under  certain  conditions.  For  instance  : 
they  might  be  required  to  produce  certain 
evidences  of  their  success  as  teachers, 
which,  if  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  would 
entitle  them  to  a  special  certificate,  valid 
during  pleasure.  This  would  enable  the 
Board  to  compel  those  teachers  to  undergo 
examination  who  were  apparently  behind 
the  times,  whereas  it  would  allow  the 
aithful  and  successful  teachers  to  continue 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are  quite 
apparent.  Those  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  and  who,  by  faithful  services  ren- 
dered, have  certain  claims  upon  the  public, 
would  have  these  claims  respected.  It  is 
certainly  no  small  burden,  if  not  an  impo- 
sition, upon  a  teacher  at  fifty  or  fifty-five 
years  of  age  to  revise  his  studies  so  as  to 
undergo  examination,  and  particularly  if  he 
undertakes  to  get  up  the  new  work  re- 
quired for  second  class  certificates.  If, 
however,  he  can  urge  his  success  as  a  teach- 
er, as  an  offset   to   any   deficiency  in   the 


newer  branches,  he  will  feel  that  his  profes- 
sional status  is  respected,  and  his  services, 
to  a  certain  extent,  appreciated.  That 
such  a  course  would  be  fair  and  right,  we 
believe  no  one  can  doubt. 

But  it  might  be  objected  that  such  a 
course  would  not  accomplish  the  object  in 
view,  viz  :  the  cutting  off  of  those  who  are 
faithless  and  negligent.  We  answer,  that 
their  fate  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  No  cer- 
tificate would  be  valid  except  those  issued 
after  the  date  of  recall.  And  if  it  was  felt, 
on  consideration  by  the  County  Board, 
that  any  teacher  was  deficient  in  his  attain- 
ments, they  could  require  him  to  submit  to 
examination.  The  granting  of  special  cer- 
tificates would  only  apply  in  such  cases  as 
the  Board  felt  that  no  injury  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  profession  or  the  public. 

It  might  be  objected  again,  that  the  de- 
sign of  raising  the  status  of  the  profession 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  attainments  would 
be  defeated  by  this  scheme.  We  answer 
again,  that  the  injury  on  this  score  would 
be  very  slight,  if  any  at  all.  All  below  the 
first  class  would  at  least  be  cancelled.  And 
in  the  case  of  those  holding  first  class  cer- 
tificates, so  far  as  the  approval  of  the 
Board  was  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the  li- 
cense to  teach  was  concerned,  it  would  be 
more  an  evidence  of  success  in  the  profes- 
sion than  an  evidence  of  educational  stand- 
ing. The  number  of  old  first  class  certifi- 
cates that  would  be  affected  by  this  arrange- 
ment, according  to  Dr.  Ryerson's  last  Re- 
port, would  be  15 1 2 — a  number  sufficiently 
large  to  deserve  some  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS   VS.    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  our  High  Schools 
were  designed  to  be  a  link  in  the  great 
scheme  of  a  national  education  system,  to 
connect  our  Public  Schools  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Theoretically,  the  design  of  pro- 
viding such  a  link  is  excellent,  but  practi- 
cally, we  fear  very  much,  the  result  has 
been  a  failure.  In  discussing  this  matter 
as  we  propose,  briefly,  we  do  not  set  out 
at  all  with  the  design  of  questioning  the 
ability  of  those  men  engaged  in  High 
School  work.  No  doubt  they  are,  in  some 
respects,  at  least,  qualified,  otherwise  they 
would  not  hold  the  position  they  do.  We 
believe,  however,  there  are  several  objec- 
tions which  can  be  rationally  taken  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  High 
Schools  has  been  reared,  which  not  only 
operates  unjustly  to  the  Public  Schools,  but 
which  has  impaired  the.  High  Schools  them- 
selves. 

First,  the  injustice  to  the  Public  Schools 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  the  real  foundation  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  The  higher  schools, 
whether  High,  Collegiate,  or  University, 
are  but  the  development  of  what  began 
with  the  ABC  classes  of  the  Public 
School.  Admitting  this,  then,  it  must  fol- 
low, that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  feeder,  or  with  the  foundation  (if 
you  choose)  of  this  fabric.  Both  in  the 
pecuniary  support  given  and  the  care  taken 
in  the  selection  of  teachers— school  organ- 
ization— inspection,  and  all  the  other  et 
ceteras  of  a  Public  School.  That  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Public  School  teachers  and  school 
management  generally,   there  is  no   room 


for  doubt.  And  yet  it  is  certainly  on  the 
face  a  glaring  mistake  to  find  that  for 
twenty  years  only  one  Normal  School  ex- 
isted to  supply  teachers  for  a  large  Pro- 
vince like  Ontario,  when  the  demand  was 
really  so  great,  whereas,  in  the  matter  of 
training  for  High  .Schools,  we  had  a  Uni- 
versity liberally  supported  to  provide  teach- 
ers for  our  High  Schools,  where  the  de- 
mand was  only  one  fiftieth  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

But,  although  this  injustice  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  another  yet  exists.  By 
the  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  for 
1872,  we  find  that  High  Schools  received 
from  Government  a  sum  more  than  twenty 
times  greater  in  proportion  to  the  pupils 
taught,  than  the  Public  Schools.  While 
the  Public  Schools  received  barely  forty 
cents  for  each  scholar  attending  school  du- 
|  ring  the  year,  the  High  Schools  received 
$8.75.  Nor  is  this  all;  while  a  Public 
School  scholar  costs  the  country  for  his  edu- 
cation $4.04,  the  High  School  scholar  costs 
$20.45. 

Now,  with  such  liberal  support,  both 
from  the  Government  and  the  country,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  are  well  aware  that  as  a  scholar 
is  advanced  to  a  department  of  school 
work,  in  which  the  education  is  more  ex- 
pensive, that  his  education  will  be  more 
thorough  and  substantial,  and  that  he  will 
be  so  much  better  qualified  to  reward  so- 
ciety for  what  that  education  costs. 

Well,  is  this  true  with  regard  to  High 
School  education  ?  As  we  are  not  able  to 
answer  this  question  from  observation,   we 
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must    rely   upon  the  statements  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  know. 

Turning  to  the  Report  of  the  two  In- 
spectors of  High  Schools,  published  with  Dr. 
Ryerson's  last  Report,  we  find  much  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  this  point.  In  the  clas- 
sification made  by  them  of  the  102  High 
Schools  in  the  Province — a  classification 
made  according  to  the  average  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils — we  find  that  only  four 
schools — Gait,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  and 
Ottawa — stand  in  the  first  class.  The 
second  class  consists  of  1 9  ;  the  third  of 
35  ;  and  the  fourth  of  45.  "  In  regard  to 
class  IV."  the  Inspectors  say,  "  we  agree 
in  considering  the  following  schools  as 
not  only  at  present  far  below  the  standard 
of  High  School,  but  as  likely  to  remain  so 
for  years  to  come,  since  the  villages  in 
which  they  are  situated  have  not  as  yet 
Public  Schools  in  a  sufficiently  effective 
condition  to  furnish  material  for  the  sup- 
port of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
High  Schools,  viz.,  Richmond,  Pakenham, 
Osborne,  Alexandria,  Metcalfe,  Manilla, 
Oakwood,  Stirling,  Scotland  and  Wards- 
ville. 

^Ye  are  not  informed  on  what  percentage 
or  average  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  at 
the  examination,  this  classification  was 
made.  At  any  rate,  we  are  pretty  safe  in 
assuming  that  those  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole,  are  in  a 
pretty  low  state. 

Referring  to  their  remarks  upon  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  in  some  of  the 
more  important  English  branches,  we  find 

the  following  : 

"Reading. --Whilst  in  some  of  the  schools 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  Reading,  and  the  scientific 
method  of  teaching  it  is  successfully  pur- 
sued, in  many  others  a  lamentable  defici- 
ency must  be  reported.  In  not  a  few 
schools  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  no 
place  being  assigned  to  it  in  the  programme 
of  weekly  exercises.     In  many  others  it  oc- 


cupies altogether  a  subordinate  position, 
and  forms  only  incidentally  a  part  of  the 
school  work  ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  class 
in  History  or  English  Literature  is  to  re- 
cite, its  members  are  permitted,  before  re- 
citation, to  "  go  over"  the  lesson  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  reading  ;  and  in  only  a  few  schools 
is  it  taught  with  a  true  regard  to  scientific 
principles,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
its  worth  as  a  means  of  culture. 

M-ATHEM-AT'rcs. — We  regret  to  have  to 
state  that,  with  a  few  gratifying  exceptions, 
the  standing  of  the  schools  in  this  Depart- 
ment is  rather  low.  .  In  some  cases,  per- 
haps, the  Mathematical  teachers,  having 
passed  through  their  University  course,  and 
graduated  with  a  minimum  of  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  do  not  possess  that  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  is  essential  to 
successful  teaching.  In  others,  again , 
there  seems  to  be  no  just  appreciation  of 
its  value,  both  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  as  a  necessary  element  in 
material  progress.  The  value  of  Mathe- 
matics, and,  in  fact,  of  every  other  branch, 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  depends 
on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taught ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  Mathematical  teaching 
in  the  High  School  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be.  Too  much  is  made  of  rule  and  formu- 
la, and  too  little  of  principles.  Let  us  par- 
ticularize somewhat.  Trigonometry  is 
taught  in  so  few  of  the  schools  that  it  re- 
quires no  special  remark  at  present. 
Greater  attention  is  given  to  Euciid.  In 
the  two  first-class  schools  it  is  taught  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  value  in 
discipline,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  taught,  in  order  that  its  /aloe 
may  be  fully  realized.  But,  in  many  of 
the  schools,  the  lesson  in  Geometry  is  a 
mere  routine — the  pupil  having  no  clear 
ideas  of  the  premises  from  which  he 
reasons;  of  the  conclusion  to  be  establish- 
ed, and  of  the  true  logical  processes  of  the 
demonstration.  The  "  two  invaluable  les- 
sons," which  Mill  says  "  we  learn  from  our 
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first  studies  in  Geometry,"  are,  therefore, 
certainly  not  learned.  The  pupils  are  not 
taught  to  "  lay  down,  in  express  and  clear 
terms,  all  the  premises  from  which  they  in- 
tend to  reason  ;  and  to  keep  every  step  in 
the  reasoning  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
the  other  steps,  making  each  step  safe  be- 
fore proceeding  to  another  step,  and  ex- 
pressly stating,  at  every  point  of  the  reason- 
ing, what  new  premises  are  introduced,"  so 
that  logical  habits  of  mind  may  be  formed, 
and  so  acute  a  perception  of  the  form  and 
essence  of  sound  reasoning,  that  the  mind 
is  enabled,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  even  the  most  subtle 
fallacies. 

Arithmetic— In  Arithmetic,  we  find 
the  pupils,  too  generally,  slaves  of  rule  and 
formula — not  capable  of  interpreting  the 
formula  (which  ought  to  be  banished  from 
Arithmetics),  and  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  reasons  of  the  rule.  They  are  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  principle, 
or,  granting  that  it  has,  they  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  it  concerns  them  to 
know  it.  The  rule  is  memorized  ;  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  questions  to  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  applicable,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  "  set  under  it,"  and  whose 
phraseology  goes  far  to  verify  the  supposi- 
tion. And  all  this  is  too  often  not  only 
countenanced,  but  encouraged  by  the 
teacher. 

In  a  very  good  school,  in  which  the  pu- 
pils were  quite  expert  in  the  application  of 
the  rule  when  they  knew  what  ride  to  apply, 
the  following  question  was  given  : — 
"Bought  5,225  lbs.  of  coal  at  $7.25  per 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  what  was  the  cost?" 
None  of  the  class  could  "  find  the  cost." 
The  teacher,  somewhat  chagrined  at  their 
failure,  said  "  If  you'll  allow  me  to  state  the 
question,  I  think  they'll  do  it."  Assent 
was,  of  course,  given,  and  he  stated  the 
question  thus : — "  If  2,000  lbs.  of  coal 
cost  $7.25,  what  will  5.225  lbs.  cost?" 
And  the  question  was  soon  worked  out  by 


several  of  the  class  ;  they  had  recognized 
the  familiar  language  of  the  "  Rule  of 
Three,"  which  was  thus  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  simple  rules.  In  all  the 
schools  the  following  questions,  among 
others,  were  proposed  : — "  My  purse  and 
money  together  are  worth  $48.60 ;  the 
money  is  eleven  times  the  value  of  the 
purse ;  what  is  the  putse  worth?"  "An 
army  lost  one  tenth  of  its  number  in  its 
first  battle,  a  tenth  of  its  remainder  in  its 
second  battle,  and  then  had  16,200  men 
left ;  how  many  men  formed  the  army  at 
first  ?"  It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  believed 
that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  the  High  Schools  failed  in  the 
first  question,  and  a  much  larger  percentage 
failed  in  the  second  !  Here  are  some  of 
the  records.  In  a  school  of  21  pupils, 
neither  question  solved;  in  one  of  25, 
neither  question  ;  in  one  of  23,  neither  ;  in 
one  of  32,  one  solved  the  first  question  ;  in 
one  of  19,  neither  question  solved  ;  in  one 
of  60,  neither  solved  ;  in  one  of  25,  neither 
solved  ;  in  one  of  92,  one  solved  both  ;  in 
one  of  43,  one  solved  both  ;  in  one  of 
84,  one  solved  the  first;  in  one  of  120 
(present),  ten  solved  the  first,  and  three  the 
second  ;  in  one  of  72,  five  solved  the  first, 
and  one  the  second;  in  one  of  about  120, 
twenty-nine  solved  the  first,  and  one  the 
second." 

These  quotations  shew  that,  so  far  as  the 
attainments  of  pupils  in  the  English 
branches  are  concerned,  that  there  is  de- 
ficiency calling  loudly  for  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  those  controlling  our  High 
Schools. 

But  let  us  take  the  latest  report — that  of 
J.  A.  McLellan,  dated  Jan.  3rd.,  1873. 
Our  readers  will  pardon  the  fulness  of 
the  quotation,  on  account  of  its  great  im- 
portance. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration, the  following  memoranda  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  pupils  into  the 
High  Schools  :   Giuiph.     Found  a  class   of 
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about  20  in  course  of  training  for  the  en- 
trance examination  by  masters,  who  as- 
sumed that  "  All  of  them  would  be  admit- 
ted on  the  following  day."  The  reading  of 
nearly  all  these  20,  (whom  the  regular  pu- 
pils hardly  surpassed)  was  very  bad,  pupils 
not  familiar  with  common  words — pronun- 
ciation atrocious  •  violence  read  voilence ; 
for r it,  for  torrent ;  gams,  for  genius  ;  labor- 
isly,  for  laboriously,  &c.  In  Grammar  I 
gave  the  "  Candidates,"  "  Few  and  short 
were  the  prayers  we  said."  This  sentenee 
too  difficult  •  e.  g.  "  few"  a  preposition — 
governs  prayers  j"  short,  a  preposition ;  do. 
"were  a  transitive  verb — governs  prayers;" 
said,  "  an  intransitive  verb,  passive  voice." 
None  of  the  candidates  could  parse  said; 
only  12  of  all  school,  (50)  could  solve 
question  in  subtraction  of  fractions  ;  and 
only  8  could  find  cost  of  5,250  lbs.  of  coal 
at  $7.50  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  You  can 
imagine  how  much  the  candidates  knew. 

Elora. — Trustees  rejoice  that  "checks  to 
entrance  removed."  4  candidates  for  en- 
trance— 20  pupils  present ;  4  did  question 
in  subtraction  of  mixed  fractions,  and  5  got 
"coal"  question  !  Three  "  old  pupils." 
One  would  think  that  with  the  'harsh 
checks  to  entrance,'  the  pupils  had  not  been 
stringently  dealt  with  in  their  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

Stratford.— 22  admitted;  79  on  roll; 
about  60  present  ;  only  16  got  "coal"  ques- 
tion. The  entrants  did  badly ;  analysis 
and  parsing  by  whole  school  anything  but 
good. 

London. — 72  admitted  after  my  visit ; 
have  not  seen  the  papers — these  were  al- 
ready admitted  as  school  pupils,  a  large 
number  who  could  not  have  passed  (and 
cannot  pass)  a  fair  entrance  examination. 
The  City  Inspector  (virtually  manager  of 
the  school),  Mr.  Boyle,  sent  me  a  note 
stating  that  "  the  Board  of  Examiners  had 
admitted  72  pupils  out  of  78  candidates;" 
did  not  condescend  to  forward  copies  of 
examination  papers. 

St.  Thomas. — 15  admitted  ;  61  on  roll. 
The  examination  was  better  than  some 
others,  but  much  below  what  it  should  have 
been. 

Strathroy. — 19  admitted ;  40  on  roll. 
Reading  very  bad,  History  do.  ;  Geography 
do.  ;  S  in  whole  school  found  difference  be- 
tween .2275  and  5-i6ths  and  2174  and  in- 
ii2ths.  Judge  what  the  entrants  could  do. 
Grammar  very  bad. 


Sarnia. — Eighty-seven  on  roll ;  thirty- 
eight  admitted — nearly  whole  of  senior 
public  school  division.  Examination  pa- 
pers fair ;  but  pupils  not  up  to  papers : 
Query — had  the  thirty-eight  been  aided  by 
teachers  ?  that  has  been  done.  A  year  ago 
there  were  twenty-eight  pupils  on  roll,  now 
eighty-seven  !  Even  the  "old  pupils"  did 
badly  :  gave  exercise  in  grammar,  "  and 
first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed  louder 
than  the  loud,  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash  of 
echoing  thunder,  &c."  AW  failed  in  analysis. 
A  large  number  failed  on  universal,  first; 
shriek,  there,  like. 

Wardsville. — Forty-four  on  roll,  eight 
admitted,  not  one  of  whom  qualified,  twen- 
ty-four present ;  Reading  utterly  bad  ;  only 
seven  got  subtraction  question  and  of  coal ; 
Grammar,  very  poor  performance,  nearly 
all  failed  to  parse  first,  (see  above)  and  all, 
(and  then  all  was  hushed,  &c.)  "  universal" 
is  a  noun,  third  person,  singular  number, 
&c. ;  "  louder"  too  much  for  many ;  "ocean" 
noun,  objective  case,  after  rose;  "crash" 
noun,  objective  case,  after  rose  ;  "crash" 
noun,  nominative  case,  to  was  understood, 
&c. 

Oakville. —  Thirty-six  on  roll  ;  about 
thirty  to  be  admitted.  These  were  already 
in  High  School.  Parsing  utter  failure ; 
"  shriek"  objective  case,  governed  by  one  ; 
"universal"  a  verb,  in  the  possessive  case  ; 
"first"  a  preposition,  governed  by  one. 
Gave  "few  and  short  were,  &c."  too,  diffi- 
cult for  nearly  the  whole  school — certainly 
for  all  the  candidates.  A  more  deplorable 
exhibition  of  "  grammatical "  ignorance 
could  not  be  imagined.  Oakville  is  of 
course  glad  that  estimate  as  to  admission 
has  been  done  away.  Only  three  in  school 
got  above  question  in  subtraction  ;  seven 
got  "coal." 

Mount  Pleasant. — Forty  on  roll ;  twenty- 
three  of  whom  admitted.  Only  thirteen  in 
the  whole  school  could  do  the  question  in 
subtraction,  and  five  the  coal  question  !  A 
fair  examination  would  have  excluded 
twenty  of  the  twenty-three. 

Grimsby,  St.  Catharines,  Smithville, 
Bcamsville,  Niagara. — Had  some  examina- 
tion. One  question  in  grammar,  and  one 
in  arithmetic  constituted  the  whole  examin- 
ation; e.  g.  add  fi,  4-7 ths,  3-5 ths,  1. 
Grimsby  had  no  candidate  for  admission, 
probably  because  not  a  Union  School. 
Beamsville  was  held  in  check  by  its  master 
(Teefy)  who  is  determined  to  admit  none 
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but  qualified  pupils.  Smithville — admitted 
five,  all  far  below  the  mark.  St.  Cathar- 
ines— admitted  forty-seven,  and  has  now 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  on  roll  ; 
about  three  times  as  many  as  it  had  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Dunnvitte. — Thirty-nine  on  roll;  (twenty- 
three  girls)  twenty-two  admitted.  Trustees 
and  masters  admitted  that  these  were  far 
below  the  legal  standard,  but  had  to  have 
two  teachers,  and  must  give  them  some- 
thing to  do ;  would  soon  work  the  juniors 
up,  &c.  The  teacher  gave  "  To  love  our 
enemies  is  a  command  given,"  "to"  a  pre- 
position, governs  the  noun  ;  "to  love"  an 
intransitive  verbal  noun  ;  "command"  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  is.  "We  must 
obey  our  rulers;"  "must  obey"  intransitive 
verb,  indicative  mood,  &c.  "  The  boy 
with  the  long  black  hair  was  found  in  the 
wood."  All  entrants  failed  to  parse  "boy;" 
"hair"  is  a  verb,  third  person,  singular,  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  with.  "John 
runs  swiftly."  "John"  a  verb,  third  person, 
singular,  &c,  &c.  None  of  these  entrants 
could  do  the  elementary  questions  above 
mentioned ;  many  of  them  could  not  get 
through  the  multiplication  table. 

Caledonia. — Thirty-six  on  roll ;  twenty- 
five  admitted.  Only  seven  of  whole  school 
got  subtraction  question.  The  arithmetic 
utterly  bad. 

Also  read  the  following  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  G.  D.  McKenzie,  in  regard  to  the  Ot- 
tawa High  School,  placed  in  first  or  highest 
class  (!) 

Ottawa. — The  deficiencies  of  the  "en- 
trance" pupils  in  this  case  took  me  much 
by  surprise.  Twenty-five  were  present  at 
the  inspection,  and  were  subjected  in  the 
first  instance  to  an  oral  examination  in 
parsing.  With  the  exception  of  the  rela- 
tive "that"  everything  was  missed  except 
by  some  two  or  three.  I  then  tried  them 
with  written  work,  the  result  being  not 
much  more  satisfactory.  Arithmetic  also 
was  weak.  So  glaring  were  the  deficiencies 
of  these  pupils  that  one  of  the  masters  con- 
fessed they  were  the  worst  of  the  kind  they 
had  ever  had.  From  causes  on  which  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  enter,  and  which, 
perhaps,  I  do  not  fully  apprehend,  there 
has  sprung  up  a  feeling  of  positive  aliena- 
tion between  the  Collegiate  Institute  and 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City,  so  that  the 
former  is  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  its  nat- 


ural source  of  supply,  and  depends  mainly 
on  pupils  from  private  schools.  This  is  a 
very  serious  evil.  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
trustees  are  sensible  of  it,  and  will  take 
steps  to  rectify  it." 

We  are  aware  that  the  Inspectors  en- 
deavor to  throw  blame  upon  the  system  of 
Entrance  Examination,  and  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  High  School  Masters. 
Admitting  the  force  of  this,  as  a  reason  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  then  it  follows, 
as  our  High  Schools  have  been  working 
under  the  present  system  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  their  condition,  in  all  proba- 
bility, for  that  time  has  been  deplorably 
bad,  and  that  the  money  paid  in  this  way 
has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted.  The 
country  really  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  large 
an  amount  out  of  the  public  funds  for  such 
"loose  teaching,"  or  bad  management,  as 
the  reports  of  the  High  School  Inspectors 
display. 

Now,  the  question  might  be  asked,  why 
this  inefficiency  ?  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  explanation  given  by  one  of 
the  Inspectors ;  but  is  that  explanation 
sufficient?  Has  there  not  been  too  great 
a  laxity  allowed  in  the  establishment  of 
High  Schools — an  utter  disregard,  in  some 
cases,  of  all  the  conditions  required  to 
make  them  successful  ?  Have  they  not,  in 
too  many  cases,  attempted  to  do  work 
which  should  have  been  left  to  the  Public 
School,  and  which,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  have  been  better  done  by  the 
Public  School  ?  Have  they  not  been 
bolstered  up  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  and 
packed  with  pupils  from  the  Public  School, 
simply  to  draw  on  the  School  Fund  ?  Is 
it  not  also  true  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  High  Schools  than  the  wants  of 
the  country  require  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment or  increase  of  High  Schools,  but  we 
do  most  distinctly  say,  if  their  inefficiency 
is  such  as  the  Reports  of  Inspectors  already 
referred  to  would  lead  us  to  believe,  then, 
the  fewer  of  such  schools  the  better.     Far 
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more  profitable  to  the  public  would  it  be 
to  expend  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
their  Public  Schools. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  force,  we  believe, 
in  the  concluding  remarks  of  Inspector  Mc- 
Lellan  in  the  last  report  made  to  the  De- 
partment. 

"  I  presume  but  very  few  of  our  head 
masters  could  take  a  "  First  A,"  under  the 
new  law.  Let  every  High  School  master 
be  required,  in  addition  to  his  degree,  to 
hold  a  first  class  provincial  certificate,  or  to 
teach  a  year  (or  so),  as  assistant-master,  be- 
fore he  becomes  qualified  for  a  High  School 
mastership.  It  is  insisted  that  a  person 
shall  have  a  second  class  provincial  certifi- 
cate to  qualify  for  a  first  class.  Why 
should  not  a  candidate  for  a  High  School 
certificate  be  required  to  hold  the  highest 
grade  of  Public  School  certificate,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  highest  educational  posi- 
tions !     The  subjects   generally   taught   in 


the  High  Schools  are  identical  (except  a 
smattering,  in  most  cases,  of  classics  and 
French,)  with  those  required  in  the  exam- 
inations for  first  provincial  certificates,  and 
I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  (and  my  notes 
will  prove  it,)  a  great  majority  of  our  union 
grades  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  teach 
these  subjects  as  Public  School  teachers 
holding  "A  1"  certificates  under  the  new 
law ;  and  yet  a  great  many  of  these  men 
prate  about  the  "indignity"  of  having  Pub- 
lic School  Inspectors  associated  with  them 
in  the  examining  boards  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  !  A  great  many  of  the  High 
Schools  of  the  country  would,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  be  far  better  off — 
more  rapidly  "worked  up" — if  under  the 
charge  of  first  class  provincial  teachers. 

We  propose  next  month  to  follow  up 
this  question,  by  referring  to  the  impro- 
priety of  requiring  High  Schools  to  do  so 
much  of  Public  School  work. 


MODERN   CULTURE. 

READ    EEFORE    THE   ONTARIO    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION,  AUG.    I4TH,    1873,  BY   J.    HOWARD 
HUNTER,  M.  A.,  PRINCIPAL,  ST.  CATHARINES  COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


The  remarkable  age  in  which  it  is  our 
great  privilege  to  live  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  age  of  free  thought  and  induc- 
tive science.  Perfect  freedom  of  discussion 
ought  to  possess  an  especial  charm  for  teach- 
ers, for  they  of  all  men  have  hitherto  been 
most  obnoxious  to  the  assaults  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  Teachers  of  special  re- 
ligious opinions  have,  of  course,  been  pre- 
eminently conspicuous  for  their  zeal  and 
their  sufferings  ;  but  hardly  less  numerous 
have  been  the  martyrs  of  science  and  phil 
osophy.  There  can  be  no  more  sublime 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  human  intellect, 
divested  of  its  well-worn  fetters,  and  im- 
plemented with  the  stupendous  powers 
bestowed  by  its  Creator,  rising  to  the 
height  of  its  full  stature,  and  striding  forth 
from  its  prison-house  in  the  fearless  pursuit 
of  truth.     This  is  a   spectacle   which  the 


poets  and  sages  of  the  olden  time  lovingly 
portrayed  and  longed  to  witness,  but  the 
phenomenon  has  been,  until  our  more  for- 
tunate day,  rare  and  exceptional.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  cul- 
ture becoming  truly  liberal,  or  is  discussion 
becoming  really  free — when  an  indepen- 
dent thinker  has  to  fear  neither  the  fate  of 
Socrates,  Seneca,or  Servetus,  nor  the  hardly 
less  terrible  sentence  of  social  outlawry.  It 
would  be  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest  to 
resolve  the  forces  that  have  afforded  this  re- 
sult, and  to  trace  the  stages  of  this  grand 
intellectual  emancipation,  for  which  the 
most  pusillanimous  thinker  among  us  must 
surely  have  the  courage  to  be  grateful. 
But  at  present  I  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
discussion  of  general  phenomena,  but  with 
that  special  phase  of  the  intellectual  revo- 
lution which  relates  to  scholastic  culture. 
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Amid  the  general  political  upheaval  that 
marked  the  year  1848,  a  ver>  distinct  re- 
action against  "  authority  "  and  precedent 
was  discernable  also  in  the  monarchy  of  in- 
tellect. "  I  think,"  says  Professor  Masson, 
"  that  I  can  even  mark  the  precise  year, 
1848,  as  a  point  whence  the  appearance  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  unsteadying  thought 
may  be  dated — as  if,  in  that  year  of  simul- 
taneous European  irritability,  not  only 
were  the  nations  agitated  politically,  as  the 
newspapers  saw,  but  conceptions  of  an  in- 
tellectual kind,  that  had  long  been  forming 
themselves  underneath  in  the  depths,  were 
shaken  up  to  the  surface  in  scientific  jour- 
nals and  books."  {Recent  British  Philoso- 
phy.) It  fortunately  happened  that,  when 
the  political  atmosphere  had  somewhat 
cleared,  and  while  men's  minds  continued 
still  in  the  quickened  and  receptive  condi- 
tion which  recent  events  had  induced,  that 
great  school  of  applied  science— the  Exhibi- 
tion of  185 1 — opened  in  London.  Here 
was  registered  in  a  few  months  what  an 
Ontario  teacher  would  call  an  "  aggregate 
attendance  "  of  more  than  six  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  pupils.  The  vast  educational 
value  of  this  reunion  is  now,  after  the  event, 
apparent  to  the  dullest  mind  ;  but  it  argued 
great  sagacity  in  Prince  Albert  to  define, 
more  than  twelve  months  before  the  in- 
auguration, its  true  significance,  in  these 
memorable  words  :  "  The  exhibition  of 
1S51  is  to  give  us  a  true  test  and  a  living 
picture  of  the  point  of  development  at 
which  the  whole  of  mankind  has  arrived, 
and  a  new  standing  point  from  which  all 
nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  further 
exertions."  {Speech  at  Mansion  House, 
March  2 1st,  1830.)  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  education  on  the  Continent  was 
immediate.  In  1852  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  already  recasting  their  whole 
University  system,  and  bestowing  on  the 
newer  knowledge  its  appropriate  recogni- 
tion in  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
{Baccalaurcat  cs    Sciences.)     Special  scien- 


tific schools  and  universities  began  at  once 
to  multiply  in  Germany,  Prussia  and  Swit- 
zerland. For  want  of  wise  concession  a 
mischievous  distinction  had,  early  in  the 
1 8th  century,  arisen  on  the  Continent  be- 
tween "  useful  "  as  opposed  to  "  liberal  * 
education — two  things  which  (as  Sir  Thom- 
as More  once  said  of  law  and  equity), 
"  God  hath  joined,  but  man  hath  put 
asunder."  The  classical  schools  became, 
in  Germany,  stigmatized  as  "word  Schools," 
(varbalschulen )  while  those  institutions 
which  restricted  their  training  to  the  "3 
R's,"  and  to  industrial  science,  were  digni- 
fied as  "thing  schools"  (realschulen.)  The 
publication  of  Rosseau's  "  Emi/e"  in  1762, 
powerfully  stimulated  the  demand  for  ob- 
jective teaching  ;  every  new  scieniific  dis- 
covery added  to  the  momentum,  and  ad- 
vanced men's  minds  further  towards  those 
fundamental  changes,  which  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  saw  initiated  in  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  While 
these  profound  educational  movements 
were  in  progress  on  the  continent,  England 
was  peacefully  sleeping  on.  In  1867,  how- 
ever, the  nations  assembled  at  Paris  in 
industrial  congress,  and  England  was  un- 
speakably startled  to  find  that  a  brief  inter- 
val of  sixteen  years  had.  in  numberless  de- 
partments, converted  her  industrial  and 
artistic  superiority  into  the  most  palpable 
inferiority ;  and  that  neglect  of  those  gen- 
eral and  special  educational  appliances, 
which  her  continental  rivals  were  strenu- 
ously perfecting,  signified  rapid  national  de- 
cadence. Then  followed  the  usual  and 
characteristic  panic  ;  commissioners  were 
sent  to  France  and  Germany,  to  report  on 
the  systems  of  instruction  there  pursued. 
Then  was  issued,  in  hot  haste,  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  Schools,  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  similar  investigations  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Primary  and  University  Education. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  English 
Grammar  Schools,    (which   furnish   a  con- 
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venient  average  between  the  highest  and 
the  most  elementary  institutions  of  learn- 
ing) were  founded  and  endowed  from  the 
spoils  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  days  of  the 
second  and  third  Tudors.  From  their 
foundation  almost  to  the  present  time, 
these  schools  have  suffered  but  little 
change.  The  truth  is,  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  prescription  and  "regulations." 
Henry  VIII  had  an  unfortunate  weakness 
for  "regulations"  and  "authorized  text- 
books." He  extended  his  paternal  care  of 
his  subjects  to  questions  both  religious  and 
grammatical.  As  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
he  compiled  a  manual  of  Christian  belief, 
devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  his  favorite 
subject,  the  sacraments.  This  manual  was 
"  authorized  "  by  convocation,  and  thus 
was  fixed — until  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition — the  standard  of  orthodox  Christi- 
anity for  all  England.  This  text-book  was 
to  be  universally  employed  with  an  occas- 
ional and  foituitous  admixture  of  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Early  in  Henry's  reign,  one 
William  Lilly,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  much  other  vagabondizing  over 
Asia  and  Europe,  came  to  the  English  cap- 
ital and  fell  into  favor  with  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  the  High  Church  party,  then 
predominant  at  the  court.  "  Master  Lilly  " 
had  nursed  a  weakness  for  both  grammar 
and  doggerel,  two  ingredients  which  our 
school  apothecaries  not  unfrequently  com- 
pound together.  Well,  by  painful  patch- 
work and  botching,  Lilly  got  his  metrical 
rules  to  scan,  and  Lilly's  Grammar,  after 
publication,  was,  by  royal  edict,  imposed 
on  unhappy  English  youth  as  the  author- 
ized text-book.  In  vain  did  really  eminent 
teachers  of  the  time,  like  Roger  Ascham, 
protest  with  vehemence  against  this  de- 
gradation of  the  teacher's  office.  In  vain, 
long  years  afterwards,  did  a  succession  of 
philosophical  educationists,  like  John 
Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Johnson,  Ad- 
am Smith,  protest  against  the  continuance 


of  such  a  system.  By  the  mere  force  of 
vis  inertiae,  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  has  sur- 
vived even  into  our  own  time ;  a  reprint 
was  issued  as  late  as  1817,  and  I  believe 
that  even  now,  after  360  years  have  passed, 
the  rural  wayfarer  may  catch,  through  the 
open  windows  of  drowsy  English  Grammar 
Schools,  the  mournful  wail  of  "  Propria 
qua  Maribus  "  and  "A s  in  prasenti."  All 
of  this  is  full  of  instruction  for  us,  particu- 
larly, as  in  Ontario  we  have  witnessed  a 
singularly  close  parallel  to  such  despotic 
regulations,  and  as  we  appear  to  be  now 
ripening  in  educational  matters,  for  that 
famous  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  (31  Henry 
VIII  c.  14)  entitled  "  An  Act  to  abolish 
Diversity  of  Opinion."  Henry  had  hardly 
passed  away  when  the  historian  of  the 
period  has  to  note  the  spiritless  teaching 
and  the  decline  of  learning  at  the  Universi- 
ties. The  brilliant  scholars  of  the  Tudor 
Courts  had  been  trained  under  a  very  dif- 
ferent system,  and,  as  they  departed,  ac- 
complished Latinists  became  more  scarce, 
and  in  the  later  Stuart  reigns,  had  well 
nigh  altogether  disappeared. 

In  Ontario  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  fa- 
vor of  modern  culture  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  School  Act  of  1S71,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1873.  It  may  be  unreason- 
able to  complain  that,  though  the  new 
Senate  has  several  times  met,  no  result 
whatever  of  a  practical  kind  has  yet  been 
reached.  I  wish,  however,  that  we  had 
even  a  good  hope  of  the  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum being  at  once  proceeded  with. 
What  Kant  said  in  the  iSth  century  of  the 
German  schools  of  learning,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Toronto  University :  "  We 
want,  not  slow  reform,  but  swift  revolu- 
tion." It  would  evidently  exert  a  most 
favorable  effect  upon  the  Senate,  if  its  pro- 
ceedings were  fully  reported.  The  friends 
of  educational  progress,  who  appear  to  be 
overmatched  by  the  "  ancient  logic,"  the 
strategy,  and  the  volubility  of  the  reaction- 
ists, would  then  find  themselves  immensely 
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strengthened  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
graduates,  and  of  the  general  public.  Re- 
presentation, when  unaccompanied  by  an 
accurate  report  of  what  our  representatives 
say  and  do,  does  certainly  appear  to  me 
a  merry  jest.  The  new  Act  is  intended  to 
evolve  all  necessary  academical  reform  out 
of  the  single  principle  of  the  representation 
of  the  graduates  ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  question  to  consider  whether 
this  representative  principle  is  being  fairly 
administered.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  or- 
dinary mind  absolutely  essential  that  every 
street  or  larger  lane  of  Toronto  should 
have  its  academical  interests  guarded  by  a 
special  spokesman  in  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity Senate,  while  the  whole  of  outside 
Ontario  should  be  represented  by  some 
two  or  three  members.  Of  the  Toronto  re- 
presentatives, some  have,  by  their  great 
public  services — not  necessarily  educa- 
tional— well  deserved  the  most  distinguish- 
ed recognition.  This  remark,  however,  is 
by  no  means  applicable  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Toronto  representatives,  and 
if  we  seek  for  the  claims  of  theselatter  gen- 
tlemen as  educationists,  we  shall,  in  several 
instances,  be  unspeakably  embarrassed  to 
discover  them.  It  may  be  urged  that 
these  latter  gentlemen — who  so  assiduous- 
ly canvassed  and  combined  for  their  own 
election — must  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
be  best  informed  of  their  own  merits  as  ed- 
ucationists, and  that  their  claims  to  recog- 
nition would  very  probably  have  been  quite 
overlooked  but  for  the  maternal  care  that 
the  aspirants  took  of  their  own  interests.  I 
freely  grant  this  terrible  possibility,  and  I 
appreciate  the  full  gravity  of  the  alterna- 
tive, but  the  reasoning  does  notappear  to  me 
conclusive,  nor  does  the  penalty  appall  me. 
If  the  Provincial  University  is  really  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  the  alumni  scattered 
through  Ontario,  it  will  be  by  a  far  different 
mode  of  procedure.  The  consequence  of 
the  first  election  has  already  been  disas- 
trous.    Convocation    has  repeatedly  been 


dismissed  for  want  of  a  quomm  ;  and  the 
outside  graduates  have  already  appreciated 
the  true  value  of  their  attendance,  and 
therefore  ceased  to  attend. 

Important  changes  in  the  University 
curriculum  are  imperatively  required,  if  the 
institution  is  to  command  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  educationists.  The  matriculation 
examination  ought  to  represent,  not  the 
state  of  human  knowledge  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  enlarged  culture 
of  the  days  of  Victoria  ;  it  ought  to  repre- 
sent a  good  general  basis  of  knowledge, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  include  a  distinct  re- 
cognition of  English  literature,and  some  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  examination  appears  over- 
weighted with  classics.  I  refer,  not  to  the 
area  of  classical  text  required,  but  to  the 
further  exaction  of  pedantic  rubbish,  quite 
foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  authors, 
and  which  has  the  specially  injurious  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  student's  mind  from  the 
literary  banquet  before  him.  Macaulay 
years  ago  ridiculed  the  absurdities  of  this 
"  collateral  "  examination,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  Mr.  Lowe  is  to  be  understood  when 
he  said,  "  Why,  if  ^Eeschylus  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  be  easily  plucked  on 
his  own  verses,  by  an  Oxford  examiner." 
{Speech  of  Nov.  4th,  1867.)  In  any  philo- 
sophical system  of  culture,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  ancient  classics  will 
ever  be  neglected,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
important  changes  are  imminent  in  the 
mode  and,  above  all,  in  the  objects  of  clas- 
sical study. 

Among  University  reforms  bearing  on 
more  liberal  culture,  we  now  find  promin- 
ently discussed  the  abolition,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  serious  modification  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  all  the  great 
leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  this  century 
have  been  men  who  have  never  taken  a 
University    honor.     The    Natural  Science 
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Tripos  at  Cambridge  has  proved  an  acknow- 
ledged failure.  The  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  British  teachers  of  our 
time  may  here  prove  acceptable.  Prof. 
Seeley,  who  was  bracketed  first  in  the  classi- 
cal Tripos  of  his  year,  and — what  is  far 
more  important — who  has  since  proved 
himself  an  efficient  professor,  thus  speaks 
of  his  own  University,  Cambridge  :  "  It  is 
well  known  that  the  man  who  hesitates  is 
lost ;  that  any  one  who  asks  the  question, 
'  Is  this  course  of  study  good  for  me  ? 
Does  it  favor  my  real  progress,  my  ulti- 
mate success  ?'  is  not  fit  for  the  Tripos. 
Thinking  of  any  kind  is  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous ;  it  is  the  well  known  saying  of  a 
Cambridge  private  tutor,  '  If  so-and-so  did 
not  think  so  much,  he  might  do  very  well.' 
*  *  *  *  And  again  Prof.  Seeley  continues  : 
"  I  am  sure  that  competition  is  a  danger- 
ous principle,  and  one  the  working  of 
which  ought  to  be  jealously  watched.  It 
becomes  more  dangerous  the  older  the  pu- 
pil is,  and  therefore  it  is  most  dangerous  in 
Universities.  It  becomes  the  more  dan- 
gerous, the  more  energetically  and  skill- 
fully it  is  applied.  At  Cambridge  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  power  with  which  it 
works,  and  the  unlimited  dominion  which 
is  given  to  it.  And  therefore,  here  it  pro- 
duces most  visibly  its  natural  effects — dis- 
content in  study,  feverish  and  abortive  in- 
dustry, mechanical  and  spiritless  teaching, 
and  general  bewilderment;  both  of  the 
teacher  and  taught,  as  to  the  object  at 
which  they  are  aiming.  The  ail-worshipped 
Tripos  produce;,  in  fact,  what  may  be 
called  a  universal  suspension  of  the  work 
of  education.  Cambridge  is  like  a  country 
invaded  by  the  Sphinx.  To  answer  the 
monster's  conundrums  has  bacoms  the  one 
absorbing  occupation.  All  other  pursuits 
are  suspended,  everything  less  urgant  seems 
unimportant  and  fantastic  ;  the  learner  ridi- 
cules the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  teach- 
er, with  more  or  less  misgiving,  gradually 
acquiesces."    {Liberal    Education   in    Uni- 


versities.) Prof.  Seeley  then  proceeds  to 
contrast  the  very  different  intellectual  tone 
that  prevails  under  the  German  University 
system.  Mr.  Todhunter,  in  his  recent 
work  on  "  The  Conflict  of  Studies,"  has  an 
evident  partiality  for  the  Mathematical  Tri- 
pos, and  naturally  bears  in  mind  that  he 
was  once  senior  wrangler  himself,  but  he 
makes  substantially  the  same  admission  as 
Prof.  Seeley,  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
system,  and  deplores  what  he  designates 
"  the  disheartening  want  of  faith  in  all  but 
the  mercenary  inducements  to  mental  ex- 
ertion." Mr.  Quain,  hardly  less  eminent 
as  a  teacher  than  as  a  surgeon,  recounts  his 
experience,  and  arrives  at  similar  conclu- 
sions. (On  some  defects  in  general  education.) 
The  late  Dr.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  vig- 
orously denounced  what  he  called  "  indi- 
rect teaching,"  i.  e.,  the  training  of  students 
for  competitive  examinations.  He  observes : 
"  When  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  any  sub- 
ject of  study,  on  account  ol  a  genuine  wish 
to  understand  it,  he  follows  its  reasonings 
with  care  and  thought;  ponders  over  its 
difficulties,  and  is  not  satisfied  till  it  is  clear 
to  his  mental  vision.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  studies  for  examination  only,  he 
does  not  wish  to  understand,  but  to  appear 
to  understand."  ( On  the  Principles  of  Eng- 
lish University  Education.)  The  illustrious 
Faraday,  whose  expositions  of  scientific 
principles  have  been  equalled  by  perhaps 
those  only  of  his  distinguished  pupil,  Tyn- 
dall,  frequently  and  strongly  denounced 
the  competitive  system.  The  latest  found- 
ed of  American  Universities — the  Univer- 
sity  of  Michigan — has,  after  the  most  am- 
ple investigation,  deliberately  excluded  the 
system  of  competition ;  and  at  Harvard 
and  the  other  older  Colleges,  the  tendency 
of  opinion  is,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  informs  us, 
strongly  setting  in  the  same  direction. 
(Greater  Britain,  Vol.  I.)  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  record  my  own  opinion,  I  re- 
gard the  competitive  system,  found  in  On- 
tario Schools  and   Universities,  as  utterly 
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pernicious,*  no  matter  whether  the  results 

of  the  competition  are  indicated  by  a 
change  of  places  in  class,  or  by  the  regis- 
tration, through  marks,  of  imaginary  re- 
sults, or  by  the  customary  rewards  that 
Universities  offer  for  cerebral  congestion. 
As  Dr.  Whewell,  some  years  ago  pointed 
out,  teachers  and  professors  are  easily  en- 
snared into  such  a  system,  for  it  affords  to 
the  instructor  a  relief  from  mental  exertion, 
and  a  substitute  for  spirited  teaching,  by 
providing  an  artificial  motive  for  the  stu- 
dent's attention.  With  Herbert  Spencer, 
I  believe  that  the  true  teacher  has  in  him- 
self abundant  resources  to  make  his  sub- 
ject interesting,  as  well  as  instructive ;  and 
that  he  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  appeal 
to  any  other  instinct  than  the  intense  crav- 
ing for  knowledge,  which,  unless,  perhaps, 
it  has  been  expelled  by  bad  teaching,  is 
found  in  every  healthy  human  mind. 

The  School  Act  of  187 1  was  intended 
to  open  up  to  the  youth  of  our  High 
Schools  the  more  elementary  parts  of  prac- 
tical science,  as  well  as  a  good  acquain- 
tance with  English  literature  and  modern 
languages.  Little  effect  is,  however,  yet 
discernable,  and  I  have  thus,  under  this  di- 
vision, to  discuss,  not  the  progress  of 
modern  culture,  but  the  impediments  to 
progress.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual trepidation  for  their  very  existence  ; 
and  that  hitherto  the  masters  have  had  to 
build  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  impressed  on  the  Legislature  that, 
before  the  views  embodied  in  the  Act  can 
be  realized,  the  High  Schools  must,  once 
for  all,  be  relieved  from  this  incessant 
dread  of  extinction,  whether  the  danger 
arises  from  the  parsimony  of  municipalities, 
or  from  the  ill-judged    Regulations   of  the 

*  A  student's  acquirements  may  evidently  be  ap- 
praised by  examination,  and  rewarded,  without  a 
resort  to  that  personal  conflict  which  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  "competition."  Much  confusion  of 
ideas  prevails  on  this  subject. 


Council  of  Public  Instruction.     We   have 
just  now  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  cer- 
tain   Municipal    Councils    seeking,   under 
wretched  legal  quibbles,  to  repudiate  their 
educational  obligations,  and  to  arrest   what 
it  ought  to  be  their  greatest  pride  to  ad- 
vance— the  higher  education  of  our  youth. 
Hardly    less    dangerous,    however,   to  the 
High  Schools  have  been  the  generally  fool- 
ish, and  always  despotic  Regulations  of  the 
Educational      Council.       This    body    has 
brought  the  school  administration  of  Ontario 
tosuchapass  that  there  appear  to  be  now  but 
two  alternatives — the  simple   extinction   of 
the   Council,   or   its    complete    reconstruc- 
tion, on  a  representative   basis.     The   pol- 
icy   pursued   by  the  Educational   Depart- 
ment, through  this  shadowy   Council,   has 
hitherto  been  the   very   antipodes   of  that 
which  promotes  healthy  intellectual  devel- 
opment— and  it  may,  be  summed  up  in  the 
ominous  words,    Centralization   and  repres- 
sion.    The  last  few  months  have  witnessed 
the    most    extraordinary     assumption     of 
legislative  powers.     It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  autumn  of  1S72,  the  powers   of 
the   Council   were,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
depfined  by  the  Attorney-General  for  On- 
tario ;  and  were  expressly  stated  to  exclude 
certain  acts  attempted  to  be  performed  by 
the   Council.     At  the   last  session  of  the 
Legislature,    the    purpose  of  the   Council 
was  attempted  to  be  attained  by  legal  en- 
actment,   but  the  Legislature  declined  to 
entertain  a  very   doubtful   and  dangerous 
measure.     In  July  of  the  present  year,   the 
Province  was  astounded   to  find  that  the 
Council  of  Public   Instruction  reproduced 
the  very  Regulations  which,  twelve  months 
ago,  were,  on  the  authority  of  the  highest 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,   declared   illesral. 
and  which,    four  months  ago.   Parliament 
declined,  from  their  objectionable  charac- 
ter, to  enact.     It  will  indeed  be   surprising, 
if  the  Legislature  permits  such  proceedings 
to  pass  unrebuked.     Hereafter,  if  this  pre- 
cedent is  established,   we  may  expect  to 
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find  our  Educational  Council  revising  the 
decisions  of  what  has  hitherto  been  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

When  an  intelligent  Japanese  envoy  re- 
cently requested  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  exposition  of  the  national  policy 
in  matters  of  education,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington  replied  in 
these  admirable  words:  "While  seeking 
to  unify  and  generalize  the  results  of  ex- 
perience in  the  diversified  systems  of  the 
country,  it  strives  rather  to  promote  than  to 
restrict  their  individuality,  and  proposes  to 
aid  them  only  by  pointing  out  what  has 
been  found  most  useful  in  the  experience 
of  others,  which  they  are  expected  to  modify 
and  adapt  to  their  own  local  peculiarities. 
Personal  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  small 
communities — fundamental  and  most  cher- 
ished elements  in  our  Government — are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  themselves  great  sources  of 
improvement  to  the  people,  and  to  afford 
the  means  of  self-education."  (Education 
in  Japan, p.  IJS-)  How  different  from  all 
this  has  been  the  repressive  policy  of  our 
Educational  Department !  The  avowed 
policy  in  Ontario  has  been  to  make  all 
teachers  teach  in  the  same  mechanical  way, 
the  same  subjects,  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
day,  and  from  the  same  text-books.  It 
will  soon  be  difficult  to  conceive  why  the 
"teacher"  is  so  designated,  for,  in  his  case, 
"  the  whole  duty  of  man  "  is  held  to  con- 
sist in  the  filling  up  of  blank  class-books,  or 
blank  returns,  and  in  the  unfailing  use  of 
the  authorized  text-books.  Unless  uni- 
formity be  in  itself  good,  how  injurious  to 
the  culture  of  this  Province  must  be  the 
general  employment  of  the  authorized 
text-books,  which  are  almost  uniformly  bad  ! 
After  the  historical  illustrations  that  I  have 
supplied  above,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  our  Ontario  system  is  unpreceden- 
ted;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that,  to 
find  a  parallel,  I  was  compelled  to  go  back 
over  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  progress, 


and  searcii  the  records  of  Henry  VIII. 
Such  a  system  of  repression  as  is  now  at- 
tempted in  Ontario  is  utterly  out  of  tune 
with  the  voice  of  modern  culture.  We 
find  the  Educational  Department  itself  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  and  seeking  to  enforce 
its  measures  by  exacting  from  the  School 
Inspectors,  not  only  the  public  reports,  in- 
tended for  the  eye  of  Parliament,  but  se- 
cret reports  also,  which  meet  the  eye  of 
only  the  Chief  Superintendent,  or  of  his 
Deputy.  For  this  system  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  precedent  within  the 
present  century,  but  I  have  to  resort  to  the 
history  of  France,  under  the  First  Empire. 
Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  exact  such 
reports  from  his  secret  police,  and  some  of 
Fouche's  reports  are  still  extant.  They 
were  sometimes  true,  but  much  oftener 
fictitious,  for  the  agent  was  accommodating 
and  his  master  was  exacting. 

I  may  be  excused  for  observing  that  a 
a  secret  official  school  report,  recently  pub- 
lished in  one  of  our  Legislative  returns, 
most  strongly  reminded  me  of  Fouche  and 
his  highly-flavored  police  reports.  While 
on  this  subject,  I  have  another  and  more 
wholesome  precedent  derived  from  Eng- 
lish practice.  A  few  years  ago,  certain  In- 
spectors of  English  schools  laid  before  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil reports,  in  which  was  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  some  particular  acts  of  the  Com- 
mittee itself.  The  presumptuous  para- 
graphs were  struck  out  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee,  and  the  reports  so 
mutilated  were  laid  before  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons,  however,  by  resolu- 
tion affirmed  that  the  Inspectors  of  Schools 
collected  information,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
any  Government  department,  but  for  the 
use  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  their  reports 
were  public  property.  It  is  truly  deplor- 
able that  we  in  Ontario  should,  at  this 
stage  of  our  progress,  have  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  this  character  ;  and  that  our  con- 
test   should   be,    not   with    ignorance,   but 
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with  the  official  representatives  of  educa- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  a  better  judgment 
will  at  length  prevail  \  and  that  we  shall 
not  have,  in  the  future,  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  those  whom  we  would,  if  we 
could,  treat  as  our  natural  allies. 

(Note. — At  the  express  wish  of  the   au- 
thor we  offer  to  our  readers  the  above  well 


written  article,  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  writer.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  endorse  either  the  views  he  ad- 
vocates, or  his  strictures  on  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  well  known 
ability  as  an  educator  entitles  him  to  con- 
sideration, and  a  discriminating  public  can 
accept  or  reject  his  statements  at  their  own 
discretion.     Editor. 


THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


BY    JUNIUS,    JR. 


The  Ontario  Consolidated  School  Acts, 
among  other  provisions,  authorize  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  "  To  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  the  qualifications 
of  County,  City,  or  Town  Inspectors. 

To  appoint  inspectors  of  High  Schools, 
prescribe  their  duties,  and  fix  their  remun- 
eration. 

To  examine,  and  at  its  discretion,  recom- 
mend or  disapprove  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  schools." 

When  the  School  Act  of  187 1  became 
law,  the  Council  prescribed  the  following 
qualifications,  as  necessary  to  obtain  the 
certificate  of  eligibility  for  the  office  of 
City,  Town,  or  County  Inspector,  viz. 

1  st.  Having  previously  held  the  office  of 
Local  Superintendent  in  any  City,  Town,  or 
County  for  three  consecutive  years. 

2nd.  Holding  a  First  Class  Provincial 
Certificate,  Grade  A. 

3rd.  Being  a  Graduate  in  Arts,  and 
holding  a  degree  in  any  British  or  Canadian 
University,  on  writing  an  approved  Thesis, 
and  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  of  having 
taught  three  years. 

The  Council  has  always  exhibited  two 
very  contradictory  characteristics,  viz.  bold- 
ness even  to  temerity  in  infringing  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  school  laws,  and  anon, 
shirking    responsibility,    and    yielding    to 


timid  counsels,    when  firmness  was  desir- 
able. 

The  latter  trait  was  displaysd  in  a 
marked  manner,  by  qualifying  those  speci- 
fied in  classes  1st  and  3rd,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Council,  it  being  well 
known  that  outside  pressure  alone  pro- 
duced the  result. 

The  former  was  evinced  in  violating  the 
38th  sec.  of  the  School  Act  of  187 1,  by 
authorizing  the  High  School  Inspectors 
"  to  usurp  the  functions  expressly  reposed 
in  the  Boards  of  Examiners,"  for  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  into  the  High  Schools.  * 

But  though  baffled  for  the  time  being, 
the  Council,  like  the  old  Guard,  "  never 
surrendered,"  hence  we  find  in  the  Re- 
vised Regulations  of  March  25th,  1873, 
that  "  certificates  of  eligibility  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  County,  City,  or  Town 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  only  to  teachers  of  Public 
Schools,  who  have  obtained,  or  who  shall 
obtain  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates 
of  Qualification  of  the  highest  Grade,  (A.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  Council,  after  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  prevents,  for  the 
future,  the  appointment  of  those  enumera- 
ted in  classes  1  and  3    or,  in  other  words, 

*Vide  order  in  Council,  Sep.  26th,  1872,  suspend- 
ing these  regulations. 
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re-enacts  what  it  was  reluctantly  induced  to 
yield,  through  lack  of  firmness  or  timid 
counsels. 

Again,  notwithstanding  the  Boards  of 
High  School  Trustees  were  notified,  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  that 

"  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor has  been  advised,  that  the  whole 
duty  of  examining  pupils  for  admission 
to  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
including  the  settlement  of  examination 
questions,  rests  with  the  Board  of  Examin 
ers  constituted  by  the  38th  Section  of  the 
School  Act  of  187 1,  and  that  the  results  of 
the  examinations  by  the  Board,  upon  sub- 
jects so  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  are  con- 
clusive, and  not  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  High  School  Inspectors  ;"  yet  the 
Council  "  careth  for  none  of  these  things," 
and  has  again  issued  instructions,  (strange 
to  say  approved  by  his  Excellency  in 
Council,  June  2nd  1873,)  for  a  uniform  en- 
trance examination  of  pupils  for  admission 
to  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, (t|P  Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
High  School  Inspectors  Jg% 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  eight  months, 
His  Excellency  is  made  to  contradict  him- 
self, the  variations  between  the  suspended 
regulations  and  those  now  sanctioned,  re- 
minding one  of  the  couplet, 

"  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle  dum  and  Tweedle  dee." 

Besides  the  objectionable  feature  of  the 
High  School  Inspectors'  supervision  being 
retained,  there  is  the  equally  objectionable 
retro-active  clause  for  examining  all  pupils 
admitted  since  August,  1S7;:.  It  seems 
unwise  to  turn  out  pupils  who  have  been 
passed  for  over  a  year,  and  have  purchased 
from  $15  to  $20  worth  of  Books,  &c,  ne- 
cessary for  their  High  School  studies. 
However,  as  many  petitions  are  going  in  on 
the  subject  from  different  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, probably  before  this  appears  in    print, 


the  retro-active  clause    may   be    suspended 
or  withdrawn. 

Again,  the  school  laws  provide  for  two 
kinds  of  Inspectors,  viz  :  Public  and  High 
School,  neither  of  whom,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  can  enter  or  infringe  on  the 
domain  of  the  other,  but  the  Council  has 
decided  otherwise,  and  instructed  the  High 
School  Inspectors  *'  to  visit  the  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  same.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  the 
order,  and  the  first  complaint  at  Head 
Quarters  would,  no  doubt,  cause  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Regulation.  It  is,  however, 
understood  to  be  merely  temporaiy  in  its 
nature,  and  not  of  permanent  effect,  the 
excuse  for  the  ordinance  being  twofold. 
First,  the  incompetency  of  those  holding 
the  office  of  Town  or  City  Inspector, 
whose  qualifications  are  solely  those  speci- 
fied in  Class  1 — previously  described  in 
this  article — in  other  words,  those  who 
really  are  unqualified,  but  who  were  quali- 
fied by  the  Council  for  prudential  motives. 
Secondly,  that  owing  their  appointments  to 
the  City  or  Town  Boards,  they  report  to 
the  Education  Office,  only  that  which  the 
Board  appointing  them  approves,  or,  at 
least,  nothing  depreciatory,  and  conse- 
quently no  trustworthy  reports  have  been 
received,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
Town  or  City  Inspector  has  also  been  a 
legally  qualified  County  Inspector,  or 
ranked  in  Classes  2  or  3,  as  aforesaid. 

Now,  mark  the  astounding  contradiction 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Council.  They 
virtually  decide,  by  the  Revised  Regula- 
tions of  March  25th,  1873,  that  High 
School  Masters  are  not  as  competent  for 
the  office  of  Public  School  Inspector,  a? 
those  Public  School  teachers  holding  a 
First  Class  Provincial  Certificate  Grade  A, 
and  yet  select  the  High  School  Inspectors 
from  the  ranks  of  those  same  High  School 
Masters,  and  instruct  them  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  Public  Schools  in  cities  and 
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towns,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  P.  S.  Inspectors  holding  the 
very  diploma  (First  Class  Provincial  Grade 
A)  required  by  the  aforesaid  Revised  Regu- 
lations. 

Equally  absurd  and  contradictory  are 
the  Regulations,  requiring  the  higher  Eng- 
lish branches,  including  Natural  Sciences, 
to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools  and  yet 
licensing  the  large  bulk  of  the  teachers, 
(3rd  class)  without  even  requiring  them  to 
be  examined  on  the  subjects. 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  text-books  :  So 
much  has  been  written  under  this  head, 
and  nearly  all  the  selections  of  the 
Council  have  been  so  universally  con- 
demned, that  that  august  Body  must  feel 
highly  flattered.  We  shall  therefore  merely  be- 
stow a  passing  notice  by  affirming  that 
very  few  of  the  authorized  text-books  would 
be  selected  by  any  intellectual  teacher. 
The  Readers  are  infinitely  worse  than  the 
old  Irish  National  Series,  and  cost  twice  as 
much. 

Davis'  Grammar  is  beneath  criticism. 
Hodgins'  Geography  is  another  poor  affair. 
The  new  Spelling  book  ought  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  flames — the  proper  place  for 
all  spelling  books.  Its  sole  value  consists 
in  the  lists  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  Sax- 
on, Latin  and  Greek  roots,  which  might  all 
be  embodied  in  the  Readers,  and  thus 
avoid  unnecessary  expense.  Smith's  Ar- 
ithmetic is  not  so  suitable  for  our  schools  as 
the  old  Irish  National ;  in  fact,  that  Arith- 
metic is  one  of  the  best  extant,  and  only 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  in  the  decimal  scale.  By  the 
way,  one  of  the  questions  in  the  recent  ex- 
amination papers  (July,  1874)  involved  a 
knowledge  of  logarithms,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  authorized  text  book.  We 
should  also  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Murchy  has  to  do  with  Barnard  Smith's 
Arithmetic.  Did  he  perform  the  arduous 
task  of  changing  it  from  sterling  to  the 
decimal  currency?  and  thus  constitute  him- 


self another  of  the  Band  of  Toronto  authors^ 
who  have  achieved  such  undying  fame  ? 

Davidson's  "Animal  Kingdom,"  and 
"  Our  Bodies,"  are,  according  to  Professor 
Nicholson,  "  probably  as  bad  works  on  the 
subjects  as  could  possibly  be  selected," 
while  the  "  little  books "  on  Christian 
Morals  and  Chemistry  need  no  encomiums, 
as  they  are  very  likely  to  be  translated  into 
every  language  under  the  sun.  In  fact,  to 
be  brief,  the  only  text  books  authorized, 
that  a  judicious  teacher  would  care  to  use, 
are  Todhunter's  Algebra,  Roscoe's  Chen> 
istry,  Cutter's  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Page's  Geology,  Gray's  Botany,  Potts'  or 
Todhunter's  Euclid,  Haughton's  or  Tosa- 
linson's  Mechanics,  Keith  on  the  Globes, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

We  hope  that  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction will  be  able  to  sanction  the  use  of 
better  text-books,  so  soon  as  the  Toron- 
tonian  Band  of  Authors  cease  compiling, 
mutilating  and  mangling. 

Besides,  the  High  School  Inspectors 
have  never  yet  inspected  their  own  schools. 
They  have  managed  to  examine  some  of 
the  classes  in  each  High  School,  on  a  few 
of  the  subjects  of  the  programme,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  inspection 
has  as  yet  been  attempted.  Is  the  Educa- 
tion Department  aware  that  it  will  take 
from  two  to  six  days  (according  to  circum- 
stances) to  examine  the  Public  Schools  in 
each  city  or  town,  if  the  inspection  is  not 
a  farce,  that  is  to  say,  if  each  class  is  ex- 
amined on  each  of  the  subjects  specified  ia 
the  programme  and  reported  on.  Toronto 
would  require  over  a  fortnight  if  properly 
done.  It  took  the  writer  of  this  article 
three  days  to  examine  the  two  higher 
classes  of  a  Union  High  and  Public  School, 
the  examination,  of  course,  being  confined 
to  the  English  branches,  and  was  as  expe- 
ditiously done  as  possible,  but  the  H.  S. 
Inspector  examined  the  same  classes,  in- 
cluding Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English, 
and  was  through  the  job  by  3  o'clock  in 
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one  day.  The  coal  sum  and  one  or  two 
questions  in  fractions  were  given,  then  the 
teachers  were  allowed  to  examine — a  few 
lines  of  Ceasar  were  next  read,  and  a  small 
amount  of  French  was  likewise  listened  to — 
then  followed  the  usual  amount  of  praise 
bestowed  on  the  teachers,  each  school 
being  pronounced  the  best  within  a  cer- 
tain circuit,  and  the  Inspector  hurried  off, 
reaching  the  station  in  time  for  the  4  p.  m. 
express,  on  his  way  to  visit  and  similarly 
inspect  another  High  School.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  the  following  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  High  School 
Inspectors  are  performed  :  In  the  County 
of  Lanark  the  P.  S.  Inspector  has  5  High 
Schools  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  furnished 
the  same  set  of  questions  to  each   of  the 


said  High  Schools  as  the  entrance  examina 
tion  papers  for  candidates  proposing  to 
enter  said  schools.  The  High  School  In- 
spector approved  of  the  questions  for  the 
three  larger  High  Schools,  but  pronounced 
them  as  "  altogether  too  easy,  absurd,  &c, 
&c,"  for  the  two  smaller  High  Schools, 
and  quashed  the  result  of  the  examination 
in  the  latter  case.  Be  it  observed  that  the 
questions  approved  in  the  one  case  and 
disapproved  in  the  other  were  identical ; 
nay,  more,  the  pupils  whose  examination 
was  thus  rejected  had  actually  passed  bet- 
ter than  those  approved.  In  justice  to  the 
Education  Department,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  when  the  circumstances  were 
brought  under  its  notice,  ample  justice  was 
rendered  in  the  premises. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


(We  continue  the  publication  of  the 
Questions  at  the  recent  County  Board  Ex- 
aminations.) 

BOTANY   AND   AGRICULTURE,    1ST   CLASS. 

i.  Give  the  characters  of  (a)  the  classes 
Exogens  and  Endogens  ;  {b)  the  Mint  and 
Lily  families. 

2,  To  what  family  do  the  Cedar,  Clover, 
Mustard  and  Dandelion  respectively  be- 
long. 

3  To  what  families  does  the  following 
description  apply  ? 

"Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrubs,  with  a 
colourless,  bitter  or  nauseous  juice  (often 
poisonous) ;  alternate  leaves  ;  and  regular 
flowers,  with  5  (or  in  cultivated  plants 
sometimes  6  or  7)  mostly  equal  stamens  and 
one  pistil.  Ovary  with  2  or  more  cells,  in 
fruit  becoming  a  many-seeded  berry  or  pod. 
Corolla  plaited  in  the  bud  or  valvate,  /'.  c, 
the  lobes  placed  edge  to  edge." 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  regu- 
lar flowers,"  "  stamens,"  "  pistil,"  "ovary," 
"  corolla,"  "plaited  in  the  bud." 

4.  Why  does  a  botanist  consider  the 
tuber  of  the  potato  an   underground  stem? 


5.  Give  the  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  a  flower  considered  as  to  the 
origin  and  correspondences  of  its  different 
parts. 

6.  Draw  a  spatulate,  an  obcordate,  a 
truncate,  a  palmately  divided  and  an  odd- 
pinnate  leaf. 

7.  Explain  the  constitution  of  a  pome  or 
apple-fruit. 

8.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  soil  ?  Give 
j  a  classification  of  soils  based  on  their  chem- 
:  ical  constituents. 

9.  Discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
i  under  draining  and  surface  draining. 

10.  What  are  the  best  soils  for  peas, 
flax  and  carrots  ? 

it.  Give  the  composition  of  quick  lime? 
For  what  soils  is  it  more  useful  than  slaked 
lime  ? 

EDUCATION,    1ST    Cl.ASS. 

1.  "  Prizes,  Merit  Marks,  Emulation, 
Fear  of  Punishment,  Shame,  Ridicule,  are 
of  doubtful  propriety  as  incentives  to  study." 
Give  briefly  your  views  on  each  of  these 
incentives. 

2.  "The  teacher  should  keep  before  him 
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the  true  objects  to  be   attained   by   school 
recitations."     What  are  these  objects? 

3.  Define  punishment.  What  rules 
ought  to  be  observed  in  its  infliction  ? 

4.  "  The  principal  characteristics  of  good 
school  management  are  Promptness,  Steadi- 
ness, Earnestness,  Geniality,  Quietness. 
Explain. 

5.  Show  that  acquirement  of  every  kind 
has  two  values— value  as  knowledge,  and 
value  as  discipline. 

6.  In  Education  we  should  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  Explain  and 
illustrate  this  proposition. 

CHEMISTRY,    1ST   CLASS. 

i.  Describe  the  preparation  of  Oxygen 
from  manganese  dioxide. 

A  gas  bag  has  a  capacity  of  45  litres  ; 
how  much  manganese  dioxide  containing 
70  per  cent,  of  Mn.  O2  is  required  to  fill  it 
with  oxygen  at  15  °  C,  and  75  °  mm.  baro- 
metric pressure  ? 

2.  With  hydrogen  diffusing  through  a 
porous  diaphragm  under  constant  pressure 
into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  how  many 
volumes  of  oxygen  pass  through  the  diaph- 
ragm for  every  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  ? 

3.  How  is  ammonia  gas  usually  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  ?  Empress  by  sym- 
bols the  reactions  that  occur.  How  many 
litres  of  ammonia  gas  of  740  mm.  pressure 
and  15  °  C.  temperature,  are  required  to 
neutralize  100  grammes  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  what  is  the  weight  of  the  salt  pro- 
duced ? 

4.  Describe  (giving  equations)  (a)  the 
preparation  of  phosphorus  from  bones,  (b) 
the  preparation  of  caustic  potash  from  po- 
tassium carbonate,  (c)  the  extraction  of  me- 
tallic mercury  from  Cinnabar. 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  white  ar- 
senic of  commerce  ?     How  is   it  obtained  ? 

A  piece  of  green  wall-paper  is  supposed 
to  contain  Arsenic,  how  would  you  deter- 
mine the  point?  A  specimen  of  Tartar- 
Emetic  is  supposed  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  Arsenic,  how  would  you  as- 
certain whether  Arsenic  is  present? 

6.  Name  the  principal  places  where 
Copper  is  obtained. 

What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  its 
common  ores,  and  how  is  it  obtained  from 
them  ? 

A  piece  of  bread  is  supposed  to  contain 
Sulphate  of  Copper  ;  how  would  you  test 
the  bread  for  this  impurity? 


7.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  metal 
platinum  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  Name  its 
most  important  salt,  and  state  its  use  in  the 
laboratory. 

8.  A  body  yields  by  analysis  43.75  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  50  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen ;  what  is  its  formula  and  its  name  ? 

ENGLISH      LITERATURE     AND     COMPOSITION 
1ST  CLASS. 

i.  literature. 

1 .  Sketch  the  literary  history  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  the  English 
drama  before  Shakespeare. 

3.  State  briefly  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
poetry. 

4.  Who  were  the  authors  of  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  Comus,  The  Dunciad,  Thalaba. 
Vanity  Fair,  Utopia,  Novum  Organon, 
The  Task,  The  Seasons. 

2.  English  Composition. 

The  Candidates  may  choose  one  from 
among  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  July  in  Canada. 

2.  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing." 

3.  Dust. 

4.  "Rome,  Rome,  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  '" 

^p"  The  presiding  Inspector  is  direc- 
ted to  collect  the  answers  to  the  questions 
on  English  Literature  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
amination, so  that  one  hour  may  be  left  for 
Composition. 

BOOK-KEEPING,   FIRST  CLASS. 

1.  Classify  the  accounts  in  Book-keeping 
by  Double  Entry,  and  define  the  object  of 
each. 

2.  Define  the  Stock  account.  How 
should  it  be  opened  and  closed  ? 

3.  State  the  distinction  between  a  Bill  of 
Purchase  and  an  account  current.  What 
is  meant  by  equating  the  former  and  aver- 
aging the  latter  ? 

4.  Show  the  distinction  between  a  Note 
and  a  Draft. 

5.  The  following  account  is  found  in  my 
Ledger  5  the  amounts  on  each  side  are  sup- 
posed to  be  due  at  their  respective  dates  ; 
John  Sim  is  to  Have  8%  on  his  money, 
and  I  am  to  receive  10%  on  mine  ;  Settle- 
ment is  mutually  demanded  on  the  first  of 
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May,    1873. 
when  due  : 
Dr. 


Required   the   balance    and 


John  Sim. 


Cr. 


Jan.  15th  To  Mdse . 
April  10th.      <lo 


$275.00  I  Feb.  1st  By  Cash  on 

.650.00  1  account $500.00 

I  May  1st.  Balance  on 

?y25,00  I  account 425.00 


*335.00 


6.  Rule  paper  for  Cash  book.  Bank 
Book,  Journal  and  Ledger,  make  the  cor- 
rect entries  of  the  following  transactions, 
balance  and  close  the  Ledger,  and  find  to- 
tal gain  or  loss. 

1873.  June  1st. — In  hand  mdse.,  $4,- 
000;  Cash,  $1000  ;  Bank  Montreal,  $500. 
June  1  st.  James  Miller  owes  me  $500, 
and  I  owe  James  King  $400.  June  2nd. 
Received  from  Montreal  an  invoice  of  cot- 
ton, amounting  to  $170.80,  consigned  by 
James  &  Co.,  to  be  sold  on  their  account ; 
paid  cash  for  freight  $18.75.  June  3rcL 
Made  up  on  account  sales,  James  &  Co.'s 
consignment;  total  sales,  $217;  charges 
posted,  $18.75  '■>  m)r  commission  on  sales  at 
5%,  $10.85  ;  lost  a  $5  bill  this  day.  June 
4th.  Consignment  to  Andrews  &  Co., 
Hamilton,  to  be  sold  on  my  account,  mdse. 
$2000  paid  cash  for  freight,  $205.25  :  paid 
insurance,  $10.60,  goods  all  lost  at  sea;  re- 
ceived $2000  from  Insurance  Co.  June 
5th.  Bought  of  George  &  Co.,  Stratford, 
on  my  note  at  6  months,  mdse.,  $634.96. 
June  1 6th.  Discounted  the  above  note, 
discount  allowed,  $18.52  ;  cash  paid, 
$616.44.  June  17  th.  Bought  in  company 
with  Sam.  Smith,  5000  lbs.  cotton  at  25- 
iooths=$i2  5o,  each  to  share  equally  in 
the  gain  or  loss  ;  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness I  am  to  receive  a  commission  of  5% 
on  all  goods  sold  ;  paid  cash  for  my  half, 
$625  ;  Sam.  Smith  paid  cash  for  his  half, 
$625.  June  18th.  Sold  for  cash,  5000 
lbs.  cotton,  31-iooths,  $1550;  paid  cash  for 
sacking,  $5.25  ;  my  commission  at  5%, 
$77.50.  June  29th.  Cash  expenses  this 
month,  $2000  ;  Cash  sales,  $5000  ;  mdse. 
on  hand,  per  inventory,  $1000. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Lord  Durham's 
mission  to  Canada,  its  object  and  results. 

2.  (a)  "To  unite  in  his  person  the 
crowns  of  France  and  of  England  was  the 
greatest  effort  of  Edward's  policy." 


(Text  Book) — What  claim  had  Edward 
III.  to  the  French  crown. 

(b)  Describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  Calais  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
English.  When,  and  how  was  it  regained 
by  the  French  ? 

(c)  At  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  attempt  to 
conquer  France. 

(d)  In  what  reign  did  the  dream  of  art. 
English  Empire  in  France  end  ? 

3.  (a)  "True  English  history  begin* 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII."  (Text 
Book). — On  what  ground  is  this  statement 
made  ? 

(b)  What  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
Henry's  foreign  policy?  Did  he  on  a»y 
occasion  depart  from  it  ? 

4.  Give  a  sketeh  of  Cromwell's  campaiga 
in  Scotland  in  1650. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  William,  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  respec- 
tively, were  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

6.  Give  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  and  mention  its  leading  features. 

7.  By  what  statesman  was  the  policy  of 
France  directed  during  the  reign  of  Loub 
XIII?  What  was  his  chief  domestic  ob- 
ject ?  What  was  the  principal  aim  of  his 
foreign  policy  ? 

8.  What  privilege  was  conceeded  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  ?  When,  and  by  whom 
was  the  Edict  issued  ?  When,  and  by 
whom,  revoked  ? 

9.  Mention,  in  chronological  order,  the 
principal  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

ANSWERS  TO  ARITHMETIC,  2ND    CLASS. 


i.     Bookwork.     2.     8400c. 


Book- 


work.     4.  42,     1000.     5.     Book-work.  6. 

S3     and     79-i74ths.      7.     (1)     1400.  (2) 

7500.     (3)  12.     (4)    44S0.     8.     1275.  o. 
Book-work.     10.   78  and  4- 7ms. 

ANSWERS  TO  ARITHMETIC,  3RD    CLASS. 

i.  25-196013.  2.  9  and  3-i3ths.  3. 
3-8961788070698  ;  the  last  twelve  figures 
are  a  repretend-  1-4710037  ;  the  last  three 
figures  are  a  repretend.  4.  7880  and 
5-i2ths.  5.  $2.21.  6.  $25.52, $150.46?$. 
7.  20000.  8.  275.  9.  882  and  6-i7th«>, 
117  and  n-i7ths.  10.  384.  11.  $28,-  ' 
350.     12.   3000. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  THE 


EXAMINATION 
ERS. 


OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  TEACH- 


(At  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers we  give  the  Programme  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  the  Public  School  Teachers  in 
Ontario,  issued  in  1871,  and  still  in  force.) 
Minimum  Qualifications  for  Third 
Class  Certificates. 

Reading.—  To  be  able  lo  read  any  pass- 
age  selected  from  the  Authorized  Reading 
Books  intelligently,  expressively,  and  with 
correct  pronunciation. 

Spelling— -To  be  able  to  write  correctly 
any  passage  that  may  be  dictated  from  the 
Reading  book. 

Etymology. — To  know  the  prefixes  and 
affixes  (Authorized  Spelling  Book,  pp.  154- 
169.) 

Grammar. — To  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  English  Grammar,  and  to  be 
able  to  analyse  and  parse,  with  application 
of  the  rules  of  Syntax,  any  ordinary  prose 
sentence  (Authorized  Grammars.) 

Composition.- — To  be  able  to  write  an 
erdinary  business  letter  correctly, as  to  form, 
Kodes  of  expression,  &c; 

Writing. — To  be  able  to  write  legibly 
and  neatly. 

Geography.- To  know  the  definitions 
(Lovell's  General  Geography),  and  to  have 
a  good  general  idea  of  physical  and  political 
geography,  as  exhibited  on  the  maps  of 
Canada,  America  generally,  and  Europe. 

History. — To  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
(Collier),  including  the  introdcutory  part  of 
the  History  of  Canada,  pp.  5-33  (Hodgins). 

Arithmetic. — To  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Arithmetical  Tables,  Notation 
and  Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound 
Rules,  Greatest  Common  Measure  and 
Least  Common  Multiple,  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
aaal  Fractions  and  Proportion,  and  to  know 
generally  the  reasons  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed ;  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  in 
said  rules  with  accuracy  and  neatness.  To 
be  able  to  work,  with  rapidity  and  accuiacy 
simple  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic(  Auth- 
orized Text  Book). 


Education. — To  have  a  knowledge  of 
Sehool  Organization  and  the  classification 
of  pupils,  and  the  School  Law  and  Regula- 
tions relation  to  Teachers. 

Minimum    Qualifications    for    Second 
Class  Provincial  Certificates. 

Reading. — To  be  able  to  read  intelligent- 
ly and  expressively  a  passage  selected  from 
any  English  Author. 

Spelling. — To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a 
passage  dictated  from  any  English  Author. 

Etymology. — To  know  the  prefixes,  affixes  . 
and  principal  Latin  and  Greek  roots.     To 
be  able  to  analyze  etymologicaliy  the  words; 
of  the  Reading  Books  (Authorized  Spelling 
Book). 

Grammar. — To  be  thoroughly  aequaint. 
ed  with  the  definitions  and  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  of  Syntax,  and  to  be  able  to 
analyze  and  parse,  with  application  of  said 
rules,  any  sentence  in  prose  or  verse  (Auth- 
orized Text-Books). 

Composition. — To  be  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  letter  writing,  and  to  be  able  to 
write  a  prose  composition  on  any  simple 
subject,  correctly  as  to  expression,  spelling 
and  punctuation. 

Writing. — To  be  able  to  write  legibly 
and  neatly  a  good  running  hand. 

Geography. — To  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  physical  and  mathematical  geography.. 
To  know  the  boundaries  of  the  Continents; 
relative  positions  and  capitals  ot  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  the  position  &c,  of 
the  Chief  Islands,  Capes,  Bays,  Seas,  Gulfs, 
Lakes,  Straits,  Mountains.  Rivers  and 
River-slopes.  To  know  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  religious  and  the  natural  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  (Lovell's  General 
Geography. 

History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
general,    English    and    Canadian    History . 
(Collier  and  Hodgins.) 

Education. — To  be  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  science  of  Education. 
To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
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proved  modes  of  teaching  Reading,  Spelling 
Writing,  Arithmetic,Grammar,Composition, 
Geography,  History,  and  Object  Lessons. 
To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
methods  of  School  Organization  and  Man- 
agement— including  School  Buildings  and 
arrangements,  classification  of  pupils,  forma- 
tion of  time  and  limit  tables,  modes  of  dis- 
cipline, &c,  &c.  To  give  evidence  of 
practical  skill  in  teaching. 

School  Law. — To  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  School  Law  and  Official  Regulations  re- 
lating to  Trustees  and  Teachers. 

Music. — To  know  the  principles  of  Vocal 
Music. 

Draw'mg. — To  understand  the  principles 
of  Linear  Drawing. 

Book-Keeping. — To  understand  Book- 
Keeping  by  single  and  double  entry. 

Arithmetic. — To  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  authorized  Arithmetic  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  to  be  able  to  work  problems 
in  the  various  rules.  To  show  readiness 
and  accuracy  in  working  problems  in  Men- 
tal Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — To  be  familiar  with  the 
principal  rules  for  Mensuration  of  surfaces. 

Algebra. — To  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  as  far  as  the  end  of  section  153, 
page  129,  of  the  authorized  Text  Book 
(Sangster). 

Euclid. — Books  1,  n  with  problems. 

Note. — For  female  Teachers  only  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  is  required. 

Natural  Philosophy. — To  be  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  matter  and  with 
Statics,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  as 
set  forth  in  pages  1-100,  Sangster's  Natural 
Philosophy)  Part  1. 

Chemistry — To  understand  the  elements 
of  Chemistry,  as  taught  in  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
pages  9-76. 

Botany. — To  be  familiar  with  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  &c,  and  the  uses  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  (First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

Human  Physiology. — Cutter's  First  Book 
on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Additional  for    Special    Certificates 
for  Teaching  Agriculture. 

Natural  History. — General  view  of  An- 
imal Kingdom — Characters  of  principal 
classes,  orders  arid  genera — (Gosse's  Zoo- 
logy for  Schools,)  [  or  Wood's  Natural 
History]. 


Botany. — Vegetable,  Physiology  and 
Anatomy — Systematic  Botany — Flowering 
Plants  of  Canada — (Gray's  How  Plants 
Grow). 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Proximate  and 
ultimate  constituents  of  plants  and  soils — 
Mechanical  and  Chemical  modes  of  im- 
proving soils — Rotation  of  Crops,  Agricul- 
tural and  Domestic  Economy,  &c.  (Dr. 
Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

Minimum    Qualifications     for     First 
Class  Provincial  Certificates. 

Reading. — To  be  able  to  read  intelligently 
and  expressively  a  passages  elected  from  any 
author. 

Spelling. — To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a 
passage  dictated  from  any  English  author. 

Etymology.— Asfor  Second  Class  Teachers. 

Grammar. — To  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  as  contained  in  the 
Authorized  Text  Books. 

Composition. — As  for  Second  Class 
Teachers. 

English  Literature. — To  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  English 
Literature  (Collier). 

Writing. — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers 

Geography.- — As  for  Second  Class  Teach- 
ers, and  in  addition  to  possess  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  including 
the  relative  position  of  the  Provinces  and 
States,  with  their  capitals;  to  understand  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth;  use  of 
the  globes  (Lovell's  General  Geography, 
and  Keith  on  the  Globes,) 

History. — General  English  and  Canadian 
(Collier  and  Hodgins). 

Education. — As  for  Second  Class  Teach- 
ers ;  and,  in  addition,  to  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  teaching  all 
the  branches  of  the  Public  School  course. 

School  Law. — To  be  acquainted  with  the 
Law  and  Official  Regulations  relating  to 
Trustees,  Teachers,  Municipal  Councils, 
and  School  Inspectors. 

Music. — To  know  the  principles  of  Vocal 
Music. 

Drawing. — To  evince  facility  in  making 
perspective  and  outline  sketches  of  common 
objects  on  the  blackboard. 

Book-Keeping. — As  for  Second  Class 
Teachers. 


SELECTIONS. 


Hi 


Arithmetic. — To  know  the  subject  as 
contained  in  the  Authorized  Arithmetic,  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  be  able  to  solve 
problems  in  arithmetical  rules  with  accur- 
acy, neatness  and  dispatch.  To  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  solving  problems  in  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — To  be  familiar  with  rules 
for  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — To  know  the  subject  as  co»- 
tained  in  the  Authorized  Text  Book  com- 
pleted. 

tiuclid.— Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  Defini- 
tions of  V,  and  B.  VI,  with  exercises. 

Note. — For  female  Teachers,  the  first 
book  only  of  Euclid  is  required.  If,  how- 
ever, the  candidate  desires  a  certificate  of 
eligibility  as  an  inspector  or  examiner,  the 
same  examination  must  be  passed  in  Euclid 
as  is  required  of  male  Teachers. 

Natural  Philosophy. — As  for  Second  Class 
Teachers  ;  and,  in  addition,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics  and 
Acoustics,  pp,  109-167  Sangster's  Natural 
Philosophy,  Part  1. 

Chemical  Physics. — To  have  a  good  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Heat, 
Light  and  Electricity. 

Chemistry. — As  for  Second  Class  Teach- 
ers; and  to  be  familiar  with  the  Definitions, 
Nomenclature,  Laws  of  Chemical  Combi- 
nation, and  to  possess  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metalloids  and 
Metals  (Roscoe). 

Human    Physiology. — As     for     Second 
Class  Teachers. 
Natural  History. — General  view  of  Animal 
Kingdom — Characters  of  principal  classess, 


orders   and   genera   (Gosse's    Zoology  for 
Scoools)  [or  Wood's  Natural  History]. 

Botany. — Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Anatomy — Systematic  Botany— Flowering 
Plants  of  Canada  (Gray's  How  Plants 
Grow). 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Proximate  and 
ultimate  constituents  of  plants  and  soils — 
Mechanical  and  Chemical  modes  of  im- 
proving soils — Rotation  of  crops,  &c,  &c. 
(Dr.  Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agricul- 
ture. 

Zoology  and  Physiology,  ist  Class. 

1.  Define  Class,  Order,  Genus,  Species. 

2.  Give  Cuvier's  classification  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom.  Name  and  sketch  examples 
of  each  of  these  great  divisions. 

3.  Give  the  Divisions  and  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  vertebrate  animals. 

4.  Name  the  orders  into  which  Mam. 
malia  are  divided,  and  sketch  an  example  of 
each. 

5- Sketch  and  compare  the  heads  of  the 
Whalebone  Whale,  the  Dolphin,  and  the 
Porpoise. 

6.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  lead- 
ing species  of  the  Mollusca. 

7.  To  what  classes  orders,  and  families 
do  the  following  animals  belong  f — The 
Horse,  Lion,  Porpoise,  Seal,  Rat,  Weasel, 
Ostrich,  Sparrow. 

8.  Name  the  bones  of  the  lower] extremi- 
ties. How  many  bones  are  there  in  the 
foot?     Name  them. 

9.  Name  the  circulatory  organs. 

10.  Describe  the  structure  and  action  of 
the  heart. 


SELECTIONS. 


COMPOSITION  WRITING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


As  we  investigate  the  workings  of  our 
country  schools,  we  find  many  of  our  good 
wide-awake  teachers,  that  are  up  with  the 
times  in  the  teaching  of  almost  every  other 
branch,  who  are  either  slighting  entirely  or 
following  some  "old  fogy"  plan  of  conduct- 
ing composition  writing.  We  hear  them 
make   this  request  :      "Scholars,    on    next 


Friday  afternoon  I  want  each  one  to  come 
prepared  with  a  composition  to  read," — a 
dose  which,  though  his  pupils  were  scholars, 
would  be  nauseous,  if  not  revolting.  Teach- 
er, try  the  position  yourself  and  see  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  make  Dick's  bargain  with 
,  them,  to  say  nothing  about  it  if  they  will 
'  not.     Composition  writing  as    it  is  some- 
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times  or  generally  taught  in  schools,  is  one 
of  the  dryest,  hardest,  and  most  repulsive 
exercises  imposed  upon  pupils.  Yet  by 
proper  care  and  discretion  in  its  man- 
agement it  may  be  made  the  easiest,  the 
most  beneficial  and  the  most  attractive  and 
pleasing  study  in  the  curriculum  for  comm- 
on schools.  In  order  to  teach  any  branch 
successfully,  we  should  consider  its  impor 
tance,  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  andj  the 
faculties  which  it  will  develop,  and  in  our 
teaching  seek  to  instruct  in  all  those  points. 

As  to  the  importance  and  practical  bene- 
fit of  composition  exercises,  we  need  say 
but  little.  Every  person  who  has  ever  tried 
to  pen  his  thoughts  on  any  subject,  or  even 
write  a  friendly  or  business  letter,  feels  the 
necessity  of  having  practised  composition 
writing.  The  great  object  at  which  we 
should  aim,  is  not  so  much  at  first  to  widen 
the  child's  scope  of  knowledge,  or  to  give 
him  fields  of  investigation,  but  give  him  the 
power  of  expressing  in  good  language  that 
which  he  already  knows,  thus  increasing 
and  gaining  command  of  his  vocabulary 
To  always  use  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place  is  an  excellency  to  which  few  attain. 
But  to  approximate  to  this,  a  child  must 
have  frequent  exercise  in  the  use  of  words. 
And  that  he  may  have  this,  composition 
writing  should  be  made  a  daily  exercise,  es- 
pecially among  the  smaller  pupils,  and  ju- 
dicious care  should  be  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  selecting  subjects  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

This  we  find  to  be  no  little  task  for  the 
teacher,  but  by  a  few  suggestions  endeavor 
the  live  teacher  to  discover  all  the  subjects 
he  needs.  For  primary  classes,  have  them 
describe  the  objects  in  the  school-room,  on 
the  play-ground,  along  the'road  or.  at  home. 
After  the  careful  reading  of  a  lesson  have 
them  lay  aside  their  books  and  write  all 
tfeey  can  about  what  they  have  read,  tell 
them  a  story  and  have  them  write  it  down. 
Describe  the  pictures  in  their  books,  the 
school  house  and  yard,  their  homes,  the 
'H&ork  they  have  to  do  before  school,  after 
school,  or  on  Saturdays. 

And  another  very  excellent  way  of  arous- 
ing interest  is  to  have  them  all  lay  aside 
their  books  and  take  up  their  slates;  the 
teacher  now  tells  them  they  are  to  watch 
very  closely  every  thing  he  does,  and  after 
he  gets  through,  they  are  to  write  it  on  their 
slates.  Ke  now  goes  stamping  across  the 
floor,  goes  to  the  water  bucket,  gets  a  drink, 


back  to  the  stove,  stirs  up  the  fire,  then  on 
tip  toe  to  the  black-board,  writes  a  sentence, 
turns  around,  smiles  and  bows  to  his  pupils* 
goes  back  to  his  desk,  taps  the  bell,  and 
says  he  will  give  them  ten  minutes  to  write 
what  they  can  of  his  actions.  In  a  moment 
all  are  at  work,  their  heads  are  full,  their 
hearts  cheerful,  and  their  hand  busy,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  teacher  will  have  as  many 
compositions  as  he  will  have  time  to  eulo- 
gize and  criticise.  This  exercise  may  be 
varied  to  prevent  monotony,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  full  of  interest.  For  intermed- 
iate and  even  advanced  classes  that  have 
not  already  had  the  advantage  of  the  drill, 
begin  with  letter  writing.  First  a  short 
friendship  letter,  either  to  the  teacher  or . 
some  friend.  These  having  been  received, 
let  them  be  carefully  criticised  in  address- 
ing, dating,  signing  and  folding,  as  well  as : 
punctuation,  spelling,  grammatical  and  log- 
ical arrangements,  neatness,  &c,  and  re- 
turned to  the4pupil  to  be  rewritten  with  the 
errors  corrected.  The  Teacher  should  then 
contrast  the  two  and  remark  upon  the  im- 
provement. In  like  manner  let  an  answer 
to  the  first  letter  be  written,  after  which 
business  letters  may  be  introduced,  in  con- 
nection with  promissory  notes,  due  bills, 
drafts,  receipts,  checks,  &c,  carefully  drill- 
ing on  forms  and  abbreviations. 

After  carefull  drill  on  letter  writing  and 
business  forms,  essays  may  be  introduced, 
but  not  as  they  are  usually  done,  by  allow- 
ing pupils  the  privilege  (?)  of  choosing  their 
own  subjects.  They  are  not  yet  capable  of 
choosing  for  themselves.  This  is  one  of 
the  hardest  tasks  for  even  older  and  more 
experienced  writers,  so  why  impose  it  on 
the  juvenile  mind.  First  teach  invention, 
not  by  overtasking  and  stupifying  the  child's 
mind,  but  by  giving  him  something  that  he 
can  accomplish.  Let  the  teacher  use  care- 
ful discretion  in  selecting  subjects;  and 
after  he  has  selected  a  subject  for  them  let 
him  draw  on  the  board  an  outline  of  the 
course  he  wishes  them  to  pursue.  As  a 
first  exercise,  let  each  pupil  describe  his 
home,  following  the  outline  on  the  board. 
Next  let  each  one  write  his  autobiography, 
after  which  let  each  describe  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  or  let  him  tell  what  he  expects 
}0  be,  and  why.  These  may  furnish  sub- 
jects for  several  lessons. 

After  this,  miscellaneous  topics  may  be 
given,  having  only  one  or  two  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  such  as  school  boy  (or 
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girt)  plays  winter  evenings,  sleighing  skat- 
ing, life  in  the  country — or  town,  school 
life,  importance  of  improving  our  time,  lab- 
OT;  bad  effects  of  chewing,  smoking,  drink- 
ing, evil  companions,  rashness,  quick  tem- 
per, laziness,  idleness,  late  hours,  &c. 
Dishwashing,  cooking,  ironing,  baking, 
churning,  scrubbing,  washing  day,  makiug 
garden,  raising  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  our 
barn-yard,  door-yard,  spring,  summer,  aut- 
umn, winter,  holidays,  imaginary  trip  to 
New  York,  Rocky  Mountains,  Niagara 
Fills,  things  I  like — or  dislike,  and  many 
other  similar  topics.  These  will  furnish  pal- 
atable and  nutritious   food   for   the   young 


mind  in  composition  writing,  and  instead  of 
detesting  it  as  they  generally  do,  they  will 
prefer  composition  to  any  other  privilege 
you  may  offer  them. 

For  advanced  classes,  the  teacher  should 
have  a  definite  course  in  History,  Biography, 
and  Science.  But  our  rhetorics  will  help 
us  here,  and  teachers  find  less  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  interest  in  advanced  classes 
than  any  other.  However  at  some  future 
time  I  may  say  more  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  also  give  my  method  of  conducting 
school  papers.  A.  L.  Funk,  in  National 
Normal. 


SCATTERING  SHOT. 


It  was  Carlyk,,  who  in  his  knotty  rhetoric 
said,  "Find  mankind  when  thou  wilt,  thou 
findest  it  in  living  movement,  in  progress 
faster  or  slower;  the  Phoenix  soars  aloft, 
hovers  with  outstretched  wings,  filling  earth 
with  her  music,  or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and 
with  spheral  swan-song  immolates  herself  in 
flame,  that  she  may  soar  the  higher,  and 
sing  the  clearer."  The  "grim  old  Scotch- 
man" was  right.  Man  is  a  creature  of  pro- 
gress. He  progresses  in  everything.  If 
the  world  is  better  to-day  than  ever  before, 
it  is  also  worse.  We  are  continually  squir- 
ming about,  and  hunting  after  some  new 
thing.  Civilization,  though  it  has  brought 
its  blessings,  has  brought  its  curses.  But  is 
not  the  general  tendency  towards  the  high- 
er? A  kind  of  zigzag  march  does  the 
world  make,  a  short  move  backward  and  a 
long  one  forward.  Glancing  away  back 
along  the  ages,  we  find  truth  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  and  in  that  great  wave, 
which  I  may  say,  started  with  Adam,  to  be 
Darwinian,  I  could  say  farther  back,  there  is 
a  deep  stream  of  truth  ever  pushing  for- 
ward. Pythagoras  and  Socrates  uttered 
their  truths,  yea,  even  Tubal  Cain  rang  them 
out  of  his  "brass  and  iron,"  and  Jubal  played 
Progress  on  his  "harp  and  organ."  Pestal- 
ozzi  and  Richter  were  far  in  advance  of 
many  in  our  day  as  teachers.  Galen  was 
nearer  the  truth  in  medicine  than  many  of 
our  latest  stars  of  physic. 

It  is  strange  how  men  cling   to   custom, 
deeming  that  right  which  has  received   the 


most  votes,  has  been  the  most  popular. 
Men  have  always  been  so  prone  to  get  into 
j  ruts,  loving  them  because  they  or  their  an- 
|  cestors  made  them,  and  thus  they  go  on, 
j  making  them  deeper  as  they  go,  and  more 
j  difficult  to  get  out  of.  Every  class  of  men 
j  have  their  ideas  embodied  in  some  kind  of 
j  a  creed  which  they  think  they  must  follow. 
They  cannot  entertain  a  new  idea  without 
first  consulting  their  brother  of  the  same 
persuasion.  The  church  has  its  thousand 
denominational  walls.  Physic  has  its  dog- 
matical systems.  The  Scientists  set  them- 
selves in  order  against  each  other,  combat- 
ing for  a  belief.  Educators  are  no  except- 
ions old  ruts  are  traveled  in,  and  new  ruts 
are  being  cut  which  are  as  likely  to  be  as 
persistently  adhered  to  as  the  old  have  been. 
Men  forget  that  the  investigation  of  know- 
ledge of  to-day  has  all  the  experience  of  all 
the  ages  from  which  to  draw,  that  he  has 
the  errors,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  the  past 
by  which  to  profit.  I  amnotdenouncingsys- 
tems  or  organizations.  How  true  the  world 
could  not  get  along  without  a  union  of  eff- 
ort. But  it  is  the  prescriptive  adherence  to 
that  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
many  that  I  am  talking  against.  All  men 
either  follow  or  lead,  or  do  both.  Why  can 
they  not  march  abreast  ?  More  independ- 
ence is  wanted,  more  originality,  more 
searching  and  less  copying. 

Teacher,  have  you  seen  any  thing  yet 
that  hits  you  !  Don't  follow  a  method  in 
your  teaching.     If  you  do,  you  will  be  in  a 
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rut,  sure.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall 
not  be  systematical,  but  originate  your  own 
system  and  don't  be  afraid  to  improve  on 
it.  If  you  have  a  good  idea  do  not  keep 
the  world  ignorant  of  it  or  deny  yourself  the 
benefit  of  it  just  because  you  never  saw  it 
applied  before.  Neither  hesitate  to  apply 
something  that  you  know  will  benefit  you 
it  makes  no  difference  from  what  scource  it 
comes.  The  old  saying,  "Seize  upon  truth 
wherever  found,"  you  can  make  your  mot- 
to. Beware  of  what  books  tell  you.  Books 
are  usually  general.  They  leave  the  reader 
to  fill  in  the  details.  Common  sense  is  a 
useful  article  for  the  teacher,  to  have  and  to 
make  use  of  when  he  applies  his  book 
knowledge.  But  good  books  are  danger- 
ous when  the  teacher  is  led  to  rely  upon 
them.  We  are  so  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  new  book,  just  as  we  are  by  a  new 
method  of  teaching.  Truth  never  changes 
nor  progresses,  but  it  keeps  cropping  out 
here  and  there  and  men  progress  as  they 
see  more  of  the  right.  We  should  tear  to 
pieces  the  experience  of  all  that  have  gone 
before  us  and  by  choosing  the  best  blocks 
from  the  ruins  build  up  our  own  edifice. 
What  is  this  panorama  of  mental  life  any 
how,  but  a  grand  kaleidoscope  which  each 
individual  turns  to  produce  his  own  images. 
Let  each  one  try  to  add  some  new  stone  to 


the  edifice.  Though  we  work  for  others 
and  others  work  for  us,  yet  each  must  work 
for  himself.  Let  me  see  a  young  man  show 
his  individuality.  That  school  which  sends 
out  its  pupils  warped  in  one  direction  is  not 
one  of  the  schools  of  progress.  We  should 
love  and  cherish  our  Alma  Maters.  We 
should  respect  every  thing  of  the  past  that 
has  been  ennobling,  yet  remember  that  the 
future  is  the  grandest.  It  demands  the 
most  reverence.  "Through  the  shadows  of 
the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day. 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay."  Yes,  better  a  year  of  the  fut- 
ure than  ten  of  the  past.  There  is  too 
much  hero  worshipping.  We  are  so  apt  to 
copy  men,  instead  of  the  truth.  When  we 
copy  men  we  copy  wrong.  Talk  about 
heroes  and  heroines.  We  need  not  scan 
history's  page  for  them.  We  can  be  heroes. 
In  yonder  little  school-house  you  may  find 
one,  and  such  little  school  houses  are  on 
almost  every  cross-road  in  this  broad  land. 
Teacher,  go  on.  Your  work  is  begun  here, 
it  will  never  end.  Do  you  wish  it  to  end  ? 
No,  it  is  your  life,  your  pleasure,  but  as  yow 
go  on  you  may  see  more  of  the  fruit.  la 
that  Other  Land  you  will  be  teachers,  I  hope, 
for  I  wot  there  is  progression  there.  G. 
Dallas  Lind. 
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CANADA. 

— Mr.  Joseph  H.  Donelly,  late  Head 
Master  of  the  Stratford  Public  School, 
having  to  resign  his  position  on  account  of 
failing  health,  was  made  the  recipient  of  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  testimonial  of  respect 
and  affection,  in  the  shape  of  a  presenta- 
tion and  address  from  all  the  pupils  both 
of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of  Strat- 
ford. 

—Mr.  Daniel  Black,  who  has  just  quit 
teaching,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a 
handsome  album,  and  Mrs.  Black  a  crystal 
dessert  set  and  silver  butter  knife,  accom- 
panied with  an  address,  by  his  late  pupils, 
S.  S.  No.  10,  South  Dorchester.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  Mr.  Black  has  been  similarly 
honored  in  five  different  schools. 


— We  have  before  us  the  very" interesting 
report  of  Robert  Little   Esq.,   Inspector  of 
Public  Schools,  County  of  Halton.     Out  of 
the  mass  of  valuable  statistics  presented, 
evidencing   much  industry,   we  select  the 
following  :    The  whole  number  of  School 
Sections  is  56  ;  no.  of  school  houses  60,   of 
which   4   are    of  concrete,    19    stone,     14 
brick,  and  23  frame,  freehold  56,  leased    2, 
rented  2  ;  no.  of  teachers  72,   of  whom  46 
were  male,  26  female,   4  holding  1st  class 
Provincial  Certificates,   and    18    2nd   class 
Provincial  Certificates  ;  school  population 
between  5  and  16  years  5038,  between   5 
and   21    years    6334;   no.    of  children    of 
school  age  attending  school  5930.     No.  of 
pupils  registered  during  the  year  6341  ;  av- 
erage attendance  1st  half  year  2581.26,  2nd 
half  year  2434,08.     Only  3   in  even'    100 
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attended  more  than  200  days.  Mr.  Little 
justly  complains  of  the  two  great  evils  of 
absenteeism  and  irregular  attendance. 

— Dr.  Sangster  purposes  holding  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  as  follows  : 

For  the  County  of  Waterloo,  at  Berlin, 
October  3rd  and  4th. 

For  the  County  of  Durham,  at  Port 
Hope,  October  17th  and  18th. 

For  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Ad- 
dington,  at  Napanee,  October  24th  and 
25th. 

For  the  County  of  Northumberland,  at 
Colborne   October  31st  and  November  1st. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners,  have  granted  first 
class  certificates  as  undermentioned.  There 
were  in  all  27  candidates,  of  whom  five 
only  succeeded. 

Class  1,  Grade  A. — John  Lorenzo  Davi- 
son. 

Class  1,  Grade  B — Robert  Cochrane, 
Morris  Johnson  Fletcher,  Thaddeus  W. 
McLeavitt,  and  Archibald  Simel. 

The  McCabe  gold  medal  was  publicly 
presented  by  the  chief  superintendent  to 
Mr.  Davison  (who  is  teacher  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  Boys'  Model  School),  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Educational  Department, 
and  in  presence  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Central  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  many  others. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Chief  Sup- 
erintendent, Professor  Young,  Mr.  H.    Mc 
Lennan,  Q.  C,  Mr.  H.  M.  Deroche,  M.  P. 
P.,    Dr.    McLellan,    and    the     Rev.    Dr. 
Davies. 

Of  the  five  successful  candidates  for 
first-class,  three  were  students  of  the 
Normal  School,  including  Mr.  Davison. — 
Globe. 

Perth  Teachers'  Association. — This 
Association  held  its  usual  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Stratford,  on  Friday,  19th  ult. 
There  were  over  100  teachers  present 
during  the  two  days  of  meeting.  Dr. 
Sangster  was  introduced  by  the  President 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Alexander,  I.  P.  S., 
and  occupied  the  forenoon  from  10  a.  m., 
in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Geography,  and  object  lessons.  In  the  af- 
ternoon he  gave  a  most  lucid  explanation 
of  his  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  and 
School    Organization     and     management. 


The  public  lecture  in  the  evening  on  "  The 
Characteristics    of  Our   Civilization "   was 
well    attended    and   called  forth  frequent 
bursts  of  applause.     The  Dr.  was  listened 
to  throughout  with  most  marked   attention, 
having  spoken  seven  hours  and  a  quarter 
from  the  time  he  took  the  platform  in  the 
morning.     On  Saturday  the  Dr.  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  methods    of 
teaching    primary   and  advanced  reading, 
English   grammar   and    etymology,   and   a 
question    drawer,    occupying     in   all  four 
hours    and   a  quarter.     Mr.   Tytler,   High 
School  Teacher,   St.    Mary's,    read  an  ex- 
cellent     paper     on     Science     Teaching. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the   follow- 
ing   motion    was     passed     unanimously : 
Moved  by  Mr.  Tytler,  seconded  by  Mr.   J. 
W.  Laird,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  and  advantage  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
immediate  establishment,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  such  institutions,  with  appropriately 
experienced  and  properly  qualified  instruc- 
tors, will  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education  throughout  the    Pro- 
vince.    Dr.   Sangster  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,   on  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Steel,  seconded  by  Mr.   D.  A. 
Stewart.     The  President  received  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the    present    meeting,   on  motion  of  Mr. 
Hay,  seconded  by  Mr.    A.   C.   Steel.     Mr. 
Dearness,  of  Lucan,    moved   a  resolution, 
asking  permission  of  Mr.    Tytler   to   have 
his    essay    published     in     the     Ontario 
Teacher.     The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  Mr.   Tytler  promised  to   give 
the   matter  most  "  serious  consideration." 
It    was    further   moved   by  Dr.    Sangster, 
seconded  by  Rev.  E.  Patterson,    Inspector 
of  Stratford  Schools,  that  a  vote   of  thanks 
be  given  to  Mr.  Tytler  for  his  able  essay. 
Carried. 

Teachers'  Institute. — A  highly  suc- 
1  cessful  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Sangster,  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
Strathroy,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  26  th 
and  27th  ult.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
gathering  of  teachers  ever  held  in  Ontario, 
there  being  about  300  present.  The  In- 
stitute was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  of  West  Middlesex  and  the 
County  of  Lambton,  but  a  number  also  at- 
tended from  neighboring   counties.     There 
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were  also  present  the  following  Public 
School  Inspectors  :  W.  H.  Ross  Esq., 
Bothwell ;  E.  B.  Harrison  Esq.,  Kent ; 
A.F.  Butler  Esq.,  Elgin;  S.  P.  Groat  Esq., 
and  J.  C.  Glashan  Esq.,  Middlesex ;  J. 
Brebner  Esq.,  and  G.  W.  Ross  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Lambton.  Dr.  Sangster  lectured  for  about 
six  hours  each  day,  taking  up  the  follow- 
ing course  :  School  Organization  ;  Read- 
ing to  Junior  Classes  ;  Mode  of  teaching 
Arithmetic ;  Method  of  teaching  Object 
Lessons ;  Grammar  to  Junior  Classes  ; 
Composition  ;  Address  to  Teachers  ;  Ques- 
tion Drawer ;  Closing  Exercises.  Mr. 
Glashan  presided  on  Friday,  and  Mr.  Bre- 
bner on  Saturday.  Any  attempt  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  Dr.  Sangster's  able  and  instruc- 
tive lectures  would  only  do  them  injus- 
tice ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  listened 
to  with  evident  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
with  earnest  and  continued  attention  by 
the  large  number  of  teachers  present.  Not 
only  did  the  Doctor  point  out  in  his  lucid 
and  attractive  style  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  but  he  made  particularly  clear  the 
several  successive  natural  and  proper  steps 
that  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  the 
development  of  mind,  and  the  process  of 
education.  His  visit  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  and  to  result  in  great 
improvement  among  our  teachers.  On 
Friday  evening  the  church  was  crowded 
with  a  most  intelligent  audience,  to  hear 
Dr.  Sangster's  public  Lecture  on  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Ross  presided,  and  the  lecture, 
full  of  thought  and  instruction,  frequently 
rising  into  eloquence,  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  silence,  except  when  interrupted 
by  applause.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Doctor  at  the  close,  to 
which  he  made  a  very  happy  reply.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  so  pleased 
with  this,  his  first  visit  here,  that  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  repeat  it  on  some  future  oc- 
casion. 

Brant  Countv  Teachers'  Institute. 
— Dr.  Sangster  held  a  most  successful 
Teachers'  Institute  recently  in  Brantford, 
at  which  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  the  teachers  of  the  County.  Promptly 
at  10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Kelly,  who  in  a  few  well  chosen  and 
eloquent  sentences  introduced  the  lecturer. 
On  rising,  Dr.  Sangster  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause  and  forthwith    proceeded   to 


discuss  the  most  approved  method  of 
teaching  arithmetic.  Two  things,  he  said, 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  teach- 
ing this  and  all  branches  of  Education, 
namely,  the  development  of  the  child  in- 
tellectually at  the  same  time  that  the  mind 
is  stored  with  useful,  practical  information. 
He  adverted  to  several  errors  in  the  present 
mode  of  teaching  Arithmetic  in  some 
schools.  His  lectures  throughout  were 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
Moved  by  James  Mills  Esq.,  M.  A., 
seconded  by  William  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M. 
A.: 

First,  that  the  members  of  the  Brant 
County  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
other  friends  of  education  here  assembled 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  J. 
Herbert  Sangster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  their  very 
high  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher, 
author  and  lecturer  ;  secondly,  that  they 
tender  that  gentleman  their  most  cordial 
thanks  for  his  great  kindness  in  conducting 
their  Teachers'  Institute  during  the  past, 
two  days  ;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, his  lectures  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
teachers,  and  his  generosity  in  giving  them 
gratuitously  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Moved  by  Thomas  Pearce,  Esq.,  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  Waterloo  Co.,  seconded  by 
Wm.  Rothwell  Esq., 

That  the  members  of  this  Association, 
being  fully  convinced  of  the  great  benefits 
that  must  arise  to  the  profession  from. 
Teachers'  Institutes  being  held  throughout 
the  Province,  consider  it  very  desirable 
that  they  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  its  earliest  opportunity,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Hon.    the  Attorney-General.     Carried. 

Moved  by  W.  A.  Douglas  Esq.,  M.  A., 
seconded  by  G.  B.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  That ' 
the  members  of  this  Association  desire  to 
express  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  es- 
teemed President,  Dr.  Kelly,  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Association, 
and  especially  for  his  success  in  securing 
the  services  of  so  able  and  experienced  a 
lecturer  as  Dr.  Sangster. 

At  the  close  Dr.  Sangster  was  enrolled 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet 
again  three  months  from  date. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

— Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  issued  the  long  announced  Phy- 
sical Geography  by  Prcf.  Arnold  Guyot, 
"the  foremost  geographer  of  the  world." 

i — The  new  Trinity  College  buildings  in 
Hartford  are  to  form  three  contiguous 
quadrangles,  each  including  a  space  200 
feet  square,  all  opening  eastward,  and  pre- 
senting a  grand  front  of  over  750  feet. 

— The  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  in  Elmira  the  first 
week  of  August,  was  a  decided  success. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  either  of 
the  two  previous  meetings.  The  number 
of  college  presidents  and  professors  present 
was  unprecedented.  Twenty-nine  States 
were  represented.  The  exercises  were 
well  sustained.  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  of  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association ;  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Secretary  ;  and  John  Hancock, 
Of  Cincinnati,  Treasurer. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion awarded  twenty-five  prizes  in  the  de- 
partment of  education,  teaching,  and  in- 
struction to  United  States  exhibitors.  The 
'  National  Bureau  of  P^ducation,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  City  of  Boston  each  received 
a  grand  diploma  of  honor,  the  highest  prize 
1  given  ;  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  each  re- 
ceived the  grand  medal  of  progress  ;  Cleve- 
land and  Jacksonville,  111.,  diplomas  of 
merit ;  and  the  gold  medal  of  merit  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wilson  Hinkle  &  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  as  "  the  publishers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  best  school-books  in 
the  world." 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 

—  It   is   explained,    on    the  authority  of 
Rev.     Dr.    Veeder,    Professor   of  Natural 


Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  the  chief 
college  in  Yedo,  who  from  time  to  time 
has  been  called  upon  to  examine  the  Jap* 
anese  students  returning  from  Europe  and 
America,  that  only  those  have  been 
recalled  who  did  not  make  the  expected 
progress  in  their  various  branches  of  study. 
The  failures  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Veeder 
to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  the  student  is  edu- 
cated. The  Japanese  Government,  acting 
upon  this,  have  resolved  to  send  no  more 
students  abroad  until  such  time  as  they 
have  undergone  three  or  four  years'  tuition 
in  the  home  college,  and  can  submit  to  a- 
rigid  examination  in  English,  French  or 
German. 

-^-A  correspondent  of  the  London  Timts 
writes  from  Pavia,  Italy,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 1 6th  :  "There  is,  apparently,  no  na- 
tional school  of  statesmen  in  Italy,  and  the 
reason  is  that  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  real  upper  school  of  any  kind  in  Italy. 
I  have  often  adverted  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  22  State  Universities  which  are  still  ex- 
isting in  this  country,  and  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  reducing  their  number.  I  am 
glad  now  to  have  my  own  views  backed .  by 
the  authority  of  so  great  a  man  as  Michele 
Amari,  the  historian  and  Orientalist,  who, 
in  a  report  he  has  just  published,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, strongly  recommends  the  suppression 
of  many  of  the  minor  academical  institu- 
tions. Such  a  measure  is  not  merely  dic- 
tated by  economical  considerations  and  in 
obedience  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
over-burdened  treasury,  but  it  is  also  sug- 
gested in  the  interests  of  the  Universities 
themselves  ;  for  similar  establishments  can- 
not cease  to  do  good  without  being  produc- 
tive of  much  evil. 
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TEACHERS'  DESK. 

J.  C.  GI.ASHAN  ESQ.,  EDITOR. 


— We  present  our  thanks  to  our  correspondents 
for  the  numerous  problems  they  have  sent  us  du- 
ring the  last  few  weeks. 

— One  correspondent  asks  for  solutions  to  the 
Arithmetic  questions  for  second  class  certificates. 
The  Publishers  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  comply 
with  the  request.  Another  asks  to  be  informed 
what  is  the  best  Theoretical  Arithmetic.  The  Edi- 
tor must  defer  answering  this  question  till  some  fu- 
ture occasion. 

— Contributors  to  the  '  Desk '  will  oblige  by 
sending  answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions 
with  their  problems.  Attention  is  called  to 
•  Young  Teachers'  Queries '  ;  other  questions  of 
like  practical  character  are  solicited,  as  also  are  es- 
says and  discussions  in  answer.  The  latter  should 
be  on  separate  sheets  from  any  matter  intended  for 
the  'Desk,'  as  they  will  be  handed  to  the  General 
Editors  for  insertion  among  "Contributions." 

CORRECT   ANSWERS    AND   SOLUTIONS    RECEIVED. 

40  and  41,  A.  G.  Campbell,  Durham  ;  S.  C. 
Smoke,  Paris  ;  Con.  O'Gorman,  White  Lake;  Wm. 
Coutts,  Hamilton ;  and  A.  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton, 
the  proposer.  The  last  also  sends  remarks  on 
'Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,'  and  discussions  of 
questions  37,  38,  and  39. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

36.  Running  the  pattern  across  the  room  will  re- 
quire 7  widths  of  lo}4  reversible  patterns,  or  of  1 1 
non-reversible  patterns,  being  30^  yds.  and  32 
yds.  3  inches,  respectively.  If  the  carpet  be  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  room,  there  will  be  needed  6 
widths  of  12^  reversible,  or  of  13  non-reversible 
patterns. 

This  problem  was  proposed  to  draw  attention  to 
the  non-practical  character  of  many  of  the  'Text- 
book '  problems,  and  of  their  solutions.  He  who 
buys  carpet  on  a  'Text- book'  estimate  will,  twenty 
chances  to  one,  find,  to  his  cost,  that  he  has  fallen 
into  error.  There  are  many  problems  of  other 
kinds  in  our  common  arithmetics,  which,  if  the 
student  understood  and  realized,  (made  real)  he 
would  at  once  perceive  to  be  either  impossible  or 
absurd.     Of  the  'latter  kind  many  problems  in  stock 


in    our    authorized    Arithmetics    are     notable  ex- 
amples. 

37.  We  cannot  discover  the  difficulty  here.  We 
inserted  the  question  hoping  that  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents would  enlighten  us,  but  they  have  neg- 
lected to  do  so.  Hold  seems  to  be  a  noun  derived 
from  the  p.  p.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  helart,  to  cover, 
from  which  we  also  get  our  verb  hold. 

38.  Certainly,  if  we  could  discover  no  difficulty 
connected  with  the  former  question,  a  like  com- 
plaint cannot  be  made  of  this.  Rightly  to  answer  / 
this  question,  and  to  prove  our  statements,  would 
require  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  function  of 
the  Adjective  and  the  Adverb  in  English,  a  disser- 
tation that  ought  not  to  be  needed  with  the  ma- 
terials in  works  on  Comparative  Grammar  and  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  so  plentiful  in   the  hands 

of  our  'Grammar  Makers.'  But  perhaps  'tis  as 
well  these  'Grammar  Makers '  have  not  seriously 
attempted  the  work,  as  their  idea  of  proof  is  to 
found  a  theory  upon  a  theory,  and  continue  the 
process  till,  like  the  old  woman's  support  of  the 
earth,  the  last  dwindles  to  nothing,  and  needs  no 
support.  An  old  writer  on  grammar  said,  If  you 
don't  know  what  a  word  is,  call  it  an  adverb. 
Modern  writers  seem  to  prefer  to  call  such  words 
conjunctions.  In  Home  Tooke's  time,  grammar- 
ians had  made  thirty-nine  classes  of  conjunctions, 
(rather  more  classes  than  there  were  conjunctions,) 
and  the  list  seems  since  to  have  been  increased  ; 
'co-relative'  is  one  of  the  new  breed. 

Not  is  a  negative  adverb,  denying  only  ;  only  is 
an  adjective,  limiting  lie  ;  (perhaps  the  noun  sen- 
tence, there  may  be  elision;)  but  is  a  conjunction, 
from  the  imperative  of  botan,  to  add ;  also  is  au 
adverb  and  originally  seems  to  have  modified  the 
imperative  bot,  however,  as  making  an  adrerb 
modify  a  conjunction  would  horrify  our  self-styled 
grammarians,  the  simplest  way  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter is  to  make  it  modify  either  wa$  or  present,  ac- 
cording to  taste. 

39.     The  G.  C.  M.  of  two  or    more  NTos.    is  the 
greatest  measure  (or    unit)  in    which   two    Nos.  or 
quantities  can  be  expressed    as  integer   multiples  of 
the  measure  (or  unit.)     Thus,    take  two   hues,   12 
inches   and    13  inches    lon^,   respectively,    and  the 
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longest  line  that  can  be  found,  that  will  measure 
each  of  the  former,  will  be  I  inch  long.  Hence  we 
say  I  is  the  G.  C.  M.  of  12  and  13.  Had  the 
lines  been  20  inches  and  24  inches,  respectively, 
the  G.  C.  M.  or  greatest  unit  line  would  have  been 
4  inches  long.  Again,  had  the  lines  been  1"]% 
inches  and  21^  inches  in  length,  respectively,  the 
longest  line  that  would  have  measured  them  would 
have  been  1%  inches  long,  giving  14  and  17  lengths 
respectively.  Nos.  and  magnitudes  that  have  no 
C.  M.,  are  called  incommensurable,  which  should 
be,  but  it  appears  has  not  always  been,  distinguished 
from  the  term  prime.  The  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square  are  incommensurable. 

"All  primes  together  have  no   common  measure 
Exceeding  an  ace  which  is  all  their  treasure." 
The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmetic!;?,   Thos;  Hylles, 
London,  1600. 

"Two  whole  expressions  are  said  to  be  prime  to 
one  another  which  have  no  common  measure  but 
unity."     Sandeman's  PelkoMkx,  Cambridge  1868. 

The  difficulty  arose  from  defining  a  measure  of  a 
No.  to  be  itself  a  No.  and  then  denying   that  unity 


is  a  No.  The  same  principle  would  deny  that  6  is 
a  multiple  of  6,  and  therefore  that  6  is  the  L.  C. 
M.  of  3  and  6,  for  it  would  thus  not  be  a  multiple 
of  the  latter.     (See  Ans.  to  No.  3,  Curiosities.) 

TROHLEMS,   &C. 

42.  By  discounting  a  note  at  20  per  cent.,  I  get 
interest  at  the  rate  of  22^  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
how  long  does  the  note  run  ?  Levi  Palmer, 
Sutherland's  Corners. 

43.  Analyze  "But  with  the  breath ears  ;" 

parse  Jill  and  mountaineers.  Fifth  Reader,  p.  277. 
J.  Tait,   Georgetown. 

44.  Is  the  corrected  (!  !)  answer  to  prob.  41, 
page  117  of  Smith  and  McMurchy's  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  correct?     S.  C.  Smoke,  Paris. 

45.  A,  who  is  24  of  his  own  steps  ahead  of  B, 
makes  2  and  I -5th  steps  while  B  makes  2/4 >  an-d 
3  and  1 -8th  of  B's  steps  equal  5  of  A's;  required, 
the  number  of  steps  B  must  make  to  overtake  A. 
A.  G.  Campbell,  Durham. 

56.  Required  solution  of  Problem  7,  Paper  6,  p. 
161,  Advanced    Arithmetic.     Effendi,  Invermay: 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Dkferred. — Some  reviews  of  works  received 
are  deferred  till  the  November  No. 

To  Contributors. — We  have  on  hand  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  awaiting  insertion.  They  will 
receive  attention  as  soon  as  we  can  find  space  for 
them. 

Going  Astray. — Notwithstanding  we  take 
great  care  to  mail  the  Teacher  correctly  and 
promptly,  we  occasionally  hear  of  numbers  going 
astray.  In  every  case,  when  a  subscriber  fails  to 
get  it,  on  being  duly  notified,  we  cheerfully  re- 
mail  it. 

To  Teachers. — We  respectfully  invite  teach- 
ers to  send  us  any  practical  hints,  suggestions,  or 
queries,  which  may  occur  to  them  in  the  every-day 
work  of  the  school  room.  We  want  to  make  our 
journal  a  medium  through  which  they  can  make 
known  to  each  other  the  results  of  their  experience 
and  observation. 

Campaign  of  1874.— We  would  direct  special 
attention  to  the  announcement  of  our  Fall  Cam- 
paign for  1874,  in  this  issue.  We  make  very  lib- 
eral offers,  and  are  determined  to  spare  no  exertion 
to  at  once  secure  a  wide  circulation,  and  make  the 
Teacher  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  to  Eiuca- 
tion    in  this   Province.      We  ought  to  have   every 


Teacher  in  Ontario  on  our  Subscription  List.    Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe  ! 

The  Teacher  for  Nothing. — As  aa  in- 
ducement to  teachers  to  subscribe  for  the 
Ontario  Teacher  we  promise,  during  1874,  to 
publish  in  full  the  questions  at  the  County  Board 
Examinations.  We  have  already  published  nearly 
all  the  questions  at  the  last  July  Examinations. 
Teachers  will  thus  see  that,  as  the  Examination 
questions  for  one  year  cost  $1.20,  by  subscribing 
for  the  Teacher  they  will  get  all  the  other  valu- 
able matter  in  the  Teacher,  during  1874,  FOR 
nothing. 

Prize  Essay — -We  are  now  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
Committee  to  examine  and  give  their  award 
on  the  Essays  sent  in,  in  response  to  our  offer  in 
the  September  No.  We  trust  there  may  be  a  large 
number  of  competitors.  Let  no  one  give  up  de- 
spairingly under  the  impression  that  he,  or  she,  has 
no  chance  of  winning  the  prize.  Go  on  and  do  the 
very  best  you  can,  and  who  knows  but  the  prize 
may  be  yours  !  Even  if  you  fail,  the  very  effort 
you  make  in  writing  it  will  be  beneficial,  and  all  es- 
says that  merit  it,  even  if  they  fail  to  win  the 
prize,  will  be  suitably  acknowledged. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. — Dr.  Sangster  is  now 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  various  counties  in 
the  Province,  and  while  these  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers have  been  uniformly  successful  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  interest,  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  in  leading  teachers  to  adopt 
improved  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  stim- 
ulating  them    to  greater    exertions.     These  Insti- 


tutes are  demonstrating  practically  what  has  so  of- 
ten been  advocated,  that  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  their  sup- 
port by  a  liberal  Government  appropriation,  is  one 
of  the  educational  wants  of  our  country. 
Ekkatum. — The  questions  on  "Zoology  and  Phy- 
siology 1st  Class,"  on  page  311,  should  have  beeu 
given  under  the  head  of  Examination  Questions. 
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The  *'  Ontario  Teacher"  has  now  nearly  completed  its  first  year  of  publication,  and 
has  met  with  a  kindly  reception  and  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  The  Publishers 
have  labored  assiduously  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  friends  of  education  ; 
and  they  are  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  the  other  agencies  for  educational 
progress  require  to  be  supplemented  by  a  good  live  Teachers'  Journal.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  effort,  during  1874,  to  make  it  at  once  practical  in  the  character  of  its 
setections  and  contributions,  high  in  its  tone,  and  harmonious  with  the  wants  and  inter- 
ests of  the  teaching  profession. 


Or  Fourteen  Months  for  $1.25. 

The  Publishers  being  determined  to  place  their  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher, 
Male  and  Female  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  offer  the  remainder  of  the  year  free  to 
new  subscribers  for  '74.  paying  one  year's  subscription,  beginning  with  the  November  No. 
Those  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  should  notify  us  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  a  suf- 
ficiently large  edition  may  by  printed. 

As  an  additional  inducement  to  Teachers  we  propose  putting  in  the  necessary  type 
to  publish  the  examination  papers  used  at  the  County  Board  Examinations,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  each  examination.  Subscribers  to  the  "  Teachj  r  "  will  therefore  get  them 
Free,  thus  saving  the  original  cost  of  the  "  Teacher  "  with  one  year's  valuable  reading 
matter  in  the  bargain. 

As  we  are  confident  all  that  is  required  to  secure  an  immediate  and  very  large  in- 
crease in  our  Subscription  List  is  that  these  liberal  offers  should  be  generally  known,  we 
respectfully  appeal  to  Public  School  Inspectors  and  other  friends  of  education  to  give  them 
publicity. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 


ROSS  &  McCOLL, 

Strathroy,  Ont. 
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WHAT  THE    PROFESSION    WANTS. 


We  have,  in  a  previous  No.  of  the 
Teacher,  alluded  to  the  great  want  of  the 
profession  as  being  the  scarcity  of  trained 
teachers — men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understood  how  to  discharge,  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  duties  they  assumed.  While  still  real- 
izing as  much  as  ever  the  great  loss  to  the 
public  from  this  want,  we  propose  briefly  to 
refer  to  some  other  deficiencies,  which 
training  do  not  always  remedy,  but  which 
each  for  himself  can  correct  with  but  little 
difficulty. 

Lack  of  Energy.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  the  majority  of  teachers  fail  more 
than  in  the  lack  of  intelligent,  well  directed 
energy.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  en- 
ergy, but  it  is  too  often  exhausted  in  fault- 
finding, and  a  sort  of  petulance,  which  ren- 
ders the  teacher  obnoxious  to  his  pupils  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  energy  which  the 
teacher  requires  is  a  power  most  felt  when 
least  expressed,  and  which  none  can  misap- 
prehend— an  energy  which  bears  down  all 
tardiness,  carelessness  and  idleness  by  its 


iron  momentum,  and  infuses  into  the  whole 
school  an  activity  and  industry  which  is 
felt  in  every  department  of  its  duties.  In 
the  presence  of  such  a  power  there  can  be 
no  trifling.  Every  pupil  catches  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  goes  to  work  with  a  will. 
The  careless  wake  up  to  a  new  lift.',  and 
dormant  minds,  as  by  the  influence  of 
magic,  exert  themselves  to  a  degree  sur- 
prising to  themselves. 

Nor  is  its  effect  less  perceptible  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  Indeed,  the  only 
real  cause  of  bad  discipline  in  a  school  is 
the  lack  of  will  power  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
scholar  should  not  as  much  acknowledge 
the  teacher's  authority  to  the  letter,  as  does 
the  subject  of  the  psychologist  under  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  his  art.  There  is  no 
lack  of  recognized  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  His  position  invests  him  with 
all  necessary  power,  and  it  is  his  own  fault 
if,  through  the  neglect  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  does  not  fully  secure  that  in- 
fluence over  his  pupils  which  it  is  his   and 
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their  interests  he  should  exercise.  The 
teacher  possessing  the  real  will  power,  or 
in  other  words,  true  force  of  character, 
moulds  every  mind  to  his  own  purpose,  and 
sways  them  at  his  will.  How  often  do  we 
find,  however,  where  this  is  wanting,  a 
school  becoming  disorganized  and  anarchy 
sitting  in  state  with  chaos  as  her  prime 
minister,  simply  because  other  wills  were 
allowed  to  usurp  the  powers  rightly  vested 
in  the  teacher. 

Another  evidence  of  this  same  evil  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice 
of  the  teacher  himself.  Orders  are  given 
to  do  this  and  so,  in  such  a  way  that  few 
would  suppose  they  were  meant  to  be 
obeyed.  Every  movement  is  on  a  par 
with  such  orders,  and  no  one  would  be 
prepared  to  affirm  solemnly  that  the  teach- 
er was  really  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
Such  somnolency  is  most  dangerous,  as 
well  as  most  culpable.  It  is  dangerous  to 
the  teacher  himself,  for  when  indulged,  but 
for  a  short  time,  it  blights  as  with  a  mildew 
every  chance  for  usefulness  or  success.  It 
is  culpable  inasmuch  as  the  teacher's  great 
work  is  not  so  much  fo  impart  instruction 
as  to  quicken  the  energies  of  the  scholar 
himself,  and  excite  him  to  action.  How 
can  he  do  this  who  has  never  felt  the  quick- 
ening pulses  of  activity  himself?  How 
can  he  excite  enthusiasm  to  search  for 
knowledge  as  for  "hidden  treasure  "  whose 
own  mind  is  wrapped  in  panoply  of  dullest 
torpor  ?  How  can  he  arouse,  by  the  elec- 
tricity of  action,  whose  every  movement  is 
measured  and  mopish  ? 


2.  Lack  of  drill.  Teachers  are  more  apt 
to  neglect  the  retentive  rather  than  the  re- 
ceptive power  of  the  mind.  They  give 
enough,  but  fail  to  review  sufficiently  to 
impress  it  on  the  memory.  They  forget 
that  the  memory  can  only  grow  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  to  make  frequent  demands 
upon  it  is  the  only  way  to  secure  this  culti- 
vation. How  often  do  teachers,  to  their 
great  disappointment,  find  their  classes  fail 
in  subjects  of  which  it  was  thought  they 
were  complete  masters,  and  that,  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  understood,  but  be- 
cause they  were  forgotten  ? 

"  Drill,"  then,  should  be  the  watchword 
of  every  teacher.  We  are  profited  by  what 
we  retain,  not  by  what  we  receive.  To  re- 
tain, subjects  must  be  reviewed.  As  De- 
mosthenes said  that  "Delivery"  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  oratory,  so  "Drill" 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  teaching. 
It  should  be  written  indelibly  on  every 
page  of  our  school  books.  It  should  be 
practised  at  every  lesson.  The  day's  work 
should  begin  and  end  with  it,  and  all  other 
school  labors  should  be  made  subservient 
to  this  one  grand  duty  of  the  schoolroom. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
their  labor,  teachers  should  remember  that 
every  act 

Is  deathless  as  the  mind  from  which  it  sprang; 
We  do  but  strike  the  keys  here,  while  the 

sound — 
The  jarring  discord,  or  the  harmony, 
Rolls  and  reverberates  for  evermore 
Through  the  dread  chambers  of  eternity. 
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WHAT  SUBJECTS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


BY   J.  TAIT,  GEORGETOWN. 


This  question  has  been  to  a  consider- 
able degree  anticipated  by  an  article  in 
your  July  No.,  "  Attempting  too  much,"  as 
well  as  by  another  in  your  August  No., 
"  High  vs.  Public  Schools,"  by  Mr.  Woods 
of  Kingston.  But  it  is  one  of  such  vast 
importance  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
ferring to  one  or  two  of  its  prominent  fea- 
tures. Many  may  indeed  consider  that 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  in 
other  words,  Dr.  Ryerson,  has  effectually 
setttled  this  matter  for  us  by  laying  down 
a  very  extensive  programme.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, when  I  say  emphatically,  that  were 
we  to  carry  out  this  programme  in  its  in- 
tegrity for  a  few  years,  this  school  system, 
of  which  we  declare  we  are  so  proud,  will 
be  nearly,  if  not  altogether  ruined.  The 
people  of  Ontario  take  an  active  interest 
in  educational  matters,  but  let  us  destroy 
that  interest  by  a  system  of  complex  ma- 
chinery, and  by  a  slighting  of  thorough 
elementary  training,  and  all  the  bolstering 
and  patching  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  or  any  other 
person,  will  avail  little. 

Granting,  in  the  meantime,  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
constitutes  knowledge,  does  it  follow  that 
there  exists  in  Ontario  a  necessity  for  such 
an  extensive  programme  ?  We  think  not. 
The  great  majority  of  our  pupils  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  who  intend 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents, 
and  who  are  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  at- 
tend school  for  only  a  few  months  in  each 
year.  What  they  want,  and  what  they 
should  have,  is  a  thorough  grounding  in 
those  subjects  which  are  brought  into  use 
in  every-day  life.     What  great  advantage  is 


there  to  a  young  man  to  know  when  Troy 
fell,  how  many  bones  there  are  in  the 
human  body,  or  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  chemical  elements,  if  he  is  unable 
to  calculate  sharply  and  correctly,  if  he 
cannot  express  himself  with  something  like 
freedom  from  grammatical  blunders,  or  if 
he  dare  not  enter  into  a  business  corres- 
pondence, from  fear  of  exposing  his  defi- 
ciencies? It  may  be  said  here  that  I  am 
supposing  an  impossible  case  ;  that  one  ac- 
quainted with  History,  Chemistry,  &c, 
is  required,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
the  programme  to  have  an  accurate  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary 
branches.  That  the  case  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility  may  be  shown  by 
a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  High 
School  Inspectors,  to  the  able  article  of 
Mr.  Woods,  and  to  the  experience  of  the 
five  thousand  teachers  of  Ontario.  Painful 
as  this  fact  is,  it  must  be  admitted.  Still 
further :  do  not  others  as  well  as  farmers 
require  a  sound  elementary  training  ?  Most 
assuredly.  The  mechanic,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  all  others  must  work  from  the 
same  common  basis ;  and  all,  no  matter 
how  various  their  occupations,  find,  hourly 
and  daily,  practical  calls  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  same  subjects.  What  these 
subjects  are  is  apparent  to  everyone — 
namely,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  and  Practical  Grammar. 
Apparently  a  very  meagre  bill  of  fare. 
Still,  one  that  is  all  sufficient.  (I  see  in 
your  article,  "  Atempting  too  much,"  that 
Geography  is  inserted,  but  after  a  little 
thought,  I  have  felt  induced  to  give  it  a 
secondary  position).  I  know  that  every 
experienced  teacher  in  the  country  will  en- 
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dorse  the  statements,  that  it  is  the  great  de- 
sire of  all  parents  to  have  their   children 
well  drilled  in  those  branches  ;  and  that  to 
give  a  thorough  and  practical   acquaintance 
with  all  the  subjects  in  the  authorized  pro- 
gramme consumes  more  time  and  energy 
than   either  teacher    or   pupil   can    spare. 
This  being  the  case,   and  considering  that 
our  Public  Schools  should  be  only  elemen- 
tary, let  those  who  wish  more  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities   our  country   offers  in 
the  shape    of  Commercial  Schools,   High 
Schools,  Colleges,  &c.     It   is   well  indeed 
that   a    person    should   possess  knowledge 
outside  of  his  profession,  but  it  is  well   also 
to  have  the  foundation  trustworthy.     It  is 
well  that  anyone  may  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  his  mind,   but  it  is  not 
well  that  the  ornamental  should  take  prece- 
dence of  the    useful.     It    is     well    that    a 
knowledge  of  very  important  subjects  may 
be  obtained  by  all,  but  it  is   not  well   that 
all    should  be   compelled  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  when  it  is  not  their  desire  to 
do  so,  and  when  neither   their   circumstan- 
ces   nor   their    requirements    demand    it. 
That  a  state  should  provide  for   the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens  everyone  will  allow,  but 
that  it  should  force  these  citizens  to  ignore 
their  own  judgement,  and  to  spend  years 
of   labor    in     comparatively     unimportant 
points,  (to  them)  no  one  would  care  to  as- 
sert.    For  instance  :  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  a  person  who  intends  becoming  a   doc- 
tor or  a    lawyer,  understanding  agriculture, 
but  where  is  the  necessity  for   it,    unless  it 
exist  in  the  taste  or   desire  of  the  person 
himself.     And  so  of  many  other  subjects, 
which  are  important  in  a  way,   but  by  no 
means  essential. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  a  necessity 
for  the  numerous  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gramme being  studied  exists,  if  not  in  their 
utility,  at  least  in  the  mental  discipline 
they  afford.  As  only  a  very  shadowy 
knowledge  of  these  can  possibly  be  im- 
parted, I  fail  to  see  the  weight  of  this  ob- 


jection. It  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  or 
no  a  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  few  subjects  is  not  much  better  than 
a  vague  smattering  of  many. 

Even  granting  that  moderately  fair  inti- 
macy with  other  subjects  than  elementary 
could  be  obtained  at  our  Public  Schools — 
and  this  is  granting  a  good  deal — should 
we  conclude  that  the  mental  culture  would 
be  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  common 
branches  ?  What  feature  of  the  mind  re- 
ceives a  particular  training  from  the 
"learning"'  of  Geography?  Is  Reason 
more  securely  settled  on  her  throne  by  the' 
rote  acquirement  of  Botany  or  Physiology  ? 
Is  the  perception  between  right  and  wrong 
made  the  more  acute  by  attempts  to  un- 
derstand turbid  "Christian  Morals  ?"  Is 
even  memory  strengthened  by  being  able, 
parrot-like,  to  point  out  the  leading  indi- 
viduals and  dates  of  history — simply  the 
skeleton,  and  very  defective  at  that  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  underrate  these  and  other  sub- 
jects, but  I  do  say  that  they  have  been  el- 
evated into,  and  have  usurped  a  position 
for  which  they  were  never  intended,  and 
which  would  be  better  filled  by  others  more 
practical  and  useful. 

Supposing    that  the  necessity  existed,    is 
there  a  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  subjects   mentioned   in   the  pro- 
gramme ?     Upwards  of  thirty   subjects    to 
be  mastered  in  that  short  period,  a  school- 
boy's life  !     Can  it  be  done  ?     If  it  can  :  if 
a  man  can  be  made  an  Admirable  Crichton, 
or  walking   encyclopaedia   in   a   few   brief 
years  ;  if  the  beardless  youth  of  16    can  be 
reared  in  a  hot-bed  to  cross  blades  with    a 
veteran  of  60,  then  we  were  born  too  soon 
— the  royal  road    to   learning   has   at   last 
been  discovered  !     Some  years  ago,   when 
the  writer  taught   "Common  School,"    he 
found    great  difficulty  in  cramming  more 
than  the  eight  or  ten  subjects  into  the  legal 
hours  ;  and  he  is  afraid  he  would  have  that 
trouble  yet.     What  were  then  considered 
as  extra  branches,  such  as  Algebra,   Book- 
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keeping,  Geometry.  &c,  had  to  be  atten- 
ded to,  as  a  general  thing,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ordinary  classes.  I  know  I 
also  speak  of  my  contemporaries.  But, 
alack-a-day,  we  were  slow  coaches.  Time 
has  been  found  for  twenty-sei>en  subjects  by 
our  learned  dictators  in  Toronto !  By 
men,  some  of  whom,  probably,  never  saw 
the  inside  of  a  Public  School,  except  as  pu- 
pils. Oh,  teach  us  the  secret  of  doing  three  or 
four  things  successfully  at  once;  we  may  not 
yet  be  too  old  to  learn.  It  may  be  of 
importance  once  more  to  become  school- 
boys, and  in  this  character  receive  a  grind- 
ing in  subjects  of  which  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  our  entire   ignorance ; 

to  wit,   Chr .     But,    enough   of  this 

just  now.  Imagining — for  I  can  only  im- 
agine  it — the  possibility  of  the  pupils  ac- 
quiring a  useful  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects,  it  utterly  passes  beyond  my 
ability  to  conceive  of  anyone  so  gifted  (?) 
as  to  be  able  to  impart  this  knowledge. 
I  can  believe  that  in  towns  or 
cities,  the  pupil  may  receive  instruction  in 
most  of  those  from  a  number  of  teachers, 
but  that  one  man  can  do  so  or  even  pre- 
tend to  do  so  is  most  outrageous.  To  suc- 
cessfully teach  any  subject  one  requires  to 
be  more  than  darkly  groping  his  way 
ahead  of  his  pupils  ;  one  needs  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  most  intricate  difficulties 
of  the  matter  in  hand  without  a  moment's 
notice,  as  well  as  to  meet  it  and  present  it 
in  every  variety  of  aspect.  One  must  be 
able  to  throw  aside  the  text  book,  and  talk 
freely,  confidently  and  explicitly.  Taking 
this  stand-point,  which  I  think  is  a  reason- 
able one,  we  must  conclude  that  he  who 
attempts  to  teach  the  whole  programme, 
either  as  regards  time  or  ability,  is  in  ef- 
fect imposing  upon  himself,  and  upon  those 
who  engage  him. 

Lastly ;  if  one  wishes  to  excel  at  the 
present  day  he  must  strike  out  some  single 
course  and  rigidly  adhere  to  it :  every  en- 
ergy, every  effort  must  be  directed  to  the 


same  point  with  undeviating  pertinacity. 
All  by-ways  must  be  carefully  shunned. 
That  man  will  never  excel  who  allows  his 
energies  to  be  divided.  The  man  who  is 
great  can  be  great  only  in  one  or  two 
points.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  are  great 
orators  and  statesmen,  but  are  they  great 
in  any  other  aspect?  Wellington  was 
great  as  a  general,  but  as  a  statesman  he 
was  a  most  miserable  and  remarkable  fail- 
ure. Brougham  was  a  man  of  very  gen- 
eral information,  a  man  who  held  at  the 
best  only  a  second  place — and  even  that 
place  he  held  only  by  almost  superhuman 
effort.  Numerous  examples  crowd  every 
page  of  history  ;  and  in  face  of  all  this  shall 
we  dare  to  persevere  in  a  course  that  will 
eventually  reduce  the  brightest  minds 
amongst  us  to  mediocrity  or  something 
worse.  This  result  may  spring  from  two 
causes.  The  mind,  in  the  first  place,  is 
overwhelmed  by  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  work,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  dis- 
tracted and  dissipated  by  the  variety.  If 
there  is  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  develope  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  it  is  concentration. 
Select  any  of  our  leading  men  in  any  posi- 
tion of  life  you  choose,  and  you  will  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  concen- 
trated every  energy  in  one  direction,  be- 
came masters  in  their  part,  and  by  this 
single  actuating  purpose  have  made  their 
influence  felt.  General  information  is  use- 
ful, but  unless  such  information  is  held  in 
its  true  place  as  an  auxiliary  or  tributary, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  our 
bane. 

By  forcing  this  extensive  programme 
upon  our  youth  we  are  inflicting  an  injury 
which  will  soon  show  itself  in  the  abundant 
production  of  useless  book-worms,  and  in- 
tellectual abortions.  I  earnestly  trust  that, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  a  reformation  be  effected, 
and  that  we  return  to  a  moderate  list  of  at- 
tainments. The  wonder  to  me  is  that  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  are  submitting  so  peace- 
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ably  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  which  virtu- 
ally declare  the  incompetency  of  parents 
and  children  to  decide  what  they  should  or 
should  not  know.  I  wonder  too  that 
teachers  are  generally  making  every  effort 
to  accomplish  an  impossibility — which,  if 
it  could  be  attained,  would  be  ruinous. 
In  this  hasty  sketch  I  do  not  pretend  to 


treat  my  subject  as  thoroughly  as  it  de- 
serves. Still,  I  have  proved  my  points, 
at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction.  And  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  a  little  good,  if 
what  I  have  said  should  cause  any  discus- 
sion, or  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
others  to  this  monstrosity  in  our  educa- 
tional matters. 


THE  TEACHER'S  MOTIVES. 

THE   MOTIVES   WHICH    OUGHT   TO    ACTUATE   A   TEACHER   TO   THE  PROPER   REGULATIGN    OF 
HIS    CONDUCT,    BY    DUNCAN    CAMPBELL,    WARWICK. 


To  know  one's  self — to  command  the 
restless  movements  of  the  spirit — to  give  a 
calm  commanding  dignity  to  the  soul — to 
elevate  the  mind  to  what  is  noble  and  good, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  [of  every  intellectual 
being ;  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  delight  of  the  truly  virtuous.  That 
man  who  has  no  control  over  the  fiery  pas- 
sions that  rave  frantic  and  uncurbed  within 
his  bosom,  like  the  unfortunate  Phsethon, 
who,  with  weak  and  nerveless  grasp,  en- 
deavoured to  guide  the  fiery  coursers  of  the 
sun,  shall  certainly  fall  from  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  designed  to  move,  and  as  he 
falls,  like  a  flaming  disordered  sun,  will 
spread  throughout  the  moral  world  con- 
fusion and  misery.  And,  since  every  man 
on  the  platform  of  time,  whatever  his  situ- 
ation or  rank  in  society  may  be,  by  his 
manners,  behaviour,  and  example,  gives  an 
impulse  to  the  powers  of  vice,  or  virtue, 
throughout  the  world,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  man,  and  especially  of  every  teach- 
er, to  look  to  himself  and  consider  what 
and  where  he  is,  and  what  part  he  has  to 
act  on  the  stage  of  time.  As  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  teacher  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
whole  community  is  turned  towards  him, 
and  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye,  they 
endeavor  to  read  his  very  soul,  and  weigh 


all  his  actions,  each,  on  the  scale  of  his 
own  unerring  judgment.  But  that  teacher 
who  has  no  higher  motive  than  to  endeavor 
to  please  the  tastes,  the  whims,  and  vani- 
ties of  a  motley  multitude  of  men,  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  as  varying  as  the  chameleon's 
hue,  is  unworthy  of  the  name  and  office 
which  he  holds,  and  can  never  perform  his 
duty  aright,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe. 

A  teacher  ought  to  have  nobler  ends  in 
view ;  let  him  look  upwards,  behold,  and 
consider,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal 
are  upon  him,  that  to  him  he  is  responsible, 
and  since  he  is  placed  in  an  office  of  trust, 
with  the  aid  of  Omnipotence,  let  him  per- 
form his  duty  as  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God  :  and  though  he  may,  as  certainly  he 
will,  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection, 
yet  he  will  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction, 
that  amidst  the  frailties  peculiar  to  his  na- 
ture, he  endeavored  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  do  what  was  right.  First,  then, 
a  teacher  should  know  himself.  That  man  ♦ 
who  investigates  thoroughly  and  imparti- 
ally the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  with  its 
various  affections,  propensities,  fluctuations 
and  inconsistencies,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
human  nature ;  and  the  more  carefully  he 
watches  the  movements   of  his   own   soul 
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the  better  will  he   understand   the   compli-  j 
cated  machinery  of  the  human   mind,    and 
the  more  readily  will  he  admit  that  the  fal- 
len nature  of  man  has  a  tendency   to  evil, 
and  without  some  ethereal  spark  of  heaven- 
ly fire  to  elevate  the  mind  to   its   true  dig- 
nity, and  point  it   towards   its   true   excel- 
lence,   mankind    would    sink    lower    and 
lower  in  degradation  and  misery.     A  teach- 
er should  know  himself,    in   order   that   he 
may  guard  against  his  own   weakness,    and 
curb  those  passions  which  have  naturally  a 
tendency    to     excite     and     wrankle     his 
bosom ;  and  let   him    ever   bear   in   mind, 
that  for  man  to  be   master   of  himself,    to 
have  every  passion  subservient   to   reason, 
is  his  highest  strength  and  dignity ;   for,    as 
internal  war  in  any  kingdom  weakens  the 
strength  of  that  kingdom,  so,  when   each 
raving  passion  of  the  human  mind   seeks 
for  predominance,   the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  are  distracted,   weakened 
and  paralyzed,  and  whatever  is  undertaken 
or  transacted  in  this  state  of  mental  con- 
fusion, cannot  be  done  in  a   manner   befit- 
ting the  proper  dignity  of  man.     But  there 
are  times  when  the  mind  feels   master  of 
itself,    when  every  faculty  of  the  soul  is 
properly  braced ;  then  it  is  that  it  goes  forth 
in    intellectual    brightness,  grappling  with 
every  opposing    obstacle,  conquering  still 
victorious — and    when  ?     Why,    'tis  when 
Reason  sits   majestic  on  her  throne ,  and 
beams  upon  the  placid  brow  of  conquered 
passion,  when  every  nerve  vibrates  in  uni- 
son, and  the  native  genius  of  the  soul  ris- 
ing from  the  dull  turmoil  to   a   brighter   at- 
mosphere, shakes  the  dust  from  his  plumes, 
and  with  eagle  eye  scans  the  bright   realms 
of  science,  or  with  gold  gilt  wing   flies   o'er 
the  fairy  world  of  Fancy's  bright  domain, — 
then  truth  flashes  on  the   mind,    bright   as 
electric  fire,  and  the  venturous  soul  drinks 
of  the  streams  of  knowledge  ;  or  objects 
dance  in  pleasing  loveliness  before  the    eye 
of  fancy,  and  waken  bright  ideas  in   the 
soul.      Yes  J    these  are    times    when    the 


mind,  uplifted  to  its  proper  elevation,  when 
conscious  of  doing  right,  can  smile  over  the 
false  accusations  of  men,  and  feel  as  happy 
amidst  unjust  censure,   as  when   crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  applause.     And  every 
teacher  who  would  wish  to  aim  at  true  no- 
bility, should  endeavor  to  cultivate  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  this.    Not   that    I   would 
have  a  teacher  be  indifferent  to  the  opin- 
ions of  his  employers ;   for   as    soon   as   a 
teacher  begins    to  become  unpopular,  he 
would  do  well  to  look  to  himself,  for,  in  all 
probability,     there    is    something    wrong, 
whether  he  perceives  it  or  not.     A   teacher 
should  guard  against  ostentation  and  vain 
conceit,  and   should   be   more   anxious   to 
diffuse    knowledge  throughout  the  world, 
than  to   display  himself,  or  his   qualifica- 
tions, be  he  ever  so  accomplished,  or  to  as- 
tonish and  bewilder  the  ignorant  with  high 
sounding  words  of  vanity.     To  see  a  teach- 
er strut  around,  the  walking  image  of  affec- 
tation   and  conceit,  with  handkerchief  in 
hand,  snuffing  and  flourishing  as  he  goes, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  pedantic  foolery,  rais- 
ing on  high  the  standard  of  his  own  praise, 
and   calling   to   the   world,   "Behold,    and 
wonder  ?'  looking  down  from ,  that   fancied 
height,  to  which  he  has  been  raised  by  the 
breath  of  his   own   vanity,    saying   to   his 
compeers,  "  Stand  aside,   you  are  naught ; 
behold  I  come  !  the  Alpha  and  Omega   of 
every  great   concern,"  is,   in  my  opinion, 
most  ridiculous  and  despicable,  and  does 
more  to   sink   teachers   in   the    eyes   of  a 
reasonable    and    enlightened    community, 
than  aught  beside. 

True,  all  this  gaudy  show  may  do  very 
well  for  a  time,  to  impose  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  and  shed  a  dazzling  glitter  of 
delight  on  ltttle  souls  ;  but  the  mind  that 
knows  itself  and  human  nature,  cannot  but 
penetrate  the  thin  covering  of  airy  vanity, 
and  looking  beyond  is  almost  led  to  weep 
over  the  frailties  of  fallen  man.  Does  it 
become  the  earth-born  sons  of  clay,  what- 
ever   their  natural  talents   or  attainments 
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may  be,  to  lift  up  swelling  eyes  of  vanity, 
and  walk  like  demigods  within  their  sphere? 
No  !  the  greater  the  mind,  and  the  more 
filled   with  knowledge,   the  more  humble, 
and  the  less  filled  with   emptiness  it  ought 
to    be.     However,  without  proper  self-re- 
spect, a  teacher  will  inevitably  sink  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  in  the   estima- 
tion of  the  community.     A  teacher,   there- 
fore, should  endeavor  to  have  due  respect 
for   his  character,  for  his  person,  for  his 
school,    for  whatever  he   takes  in  hand  to 
do  ;  and  whatever  he  sets  about,   to  teach, 
to  say  or  to  do,  let  him  do  it,  not  as  an   in- 
fallible being,   but   as   one   who   is   deter- 
mined to  do  everything  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  all  the  good  in  his  power ;  he  should 
endeavor  to  be  punctual  and  exact  in  all 
things,  and  should  cultivate  his  habits,   so 
that    decision,    firmness,   order,  zeal,    and 
love  would  be  stamped  upon  his  outward 
form  ;  and  while  he  is   ever  ready  to  wel- 
come a  noble  action  with  the  smile  of  ap- 
probation,   let    the    frown  of  indignation 
wither  vice  from  his  presence.     In  order  to 
calm    the    excitement    of  his  mind,    and 
soothe  to  peace  the  wrankling  cares  of  the 
day,  when  still  evening  approaches,  let  him 
walk  forth,  when  nature's  glorious  banquet 
is  spread,  and  the  mind  may  feast  with  de- 
light on  the  beauteous  scenes  around.     Let 
him  behold  the  king  of  day  sinking  in  his 
golden  couch,  beaming  forth  the  love  of  his 
Creator,  as  he  smiles  adieu  upon  a  shadowy 
world.     Let    him  behold  the  airy  clouds 
that  lightly  wing  around,  bright  as  the   her- 
alds of  eternal  joy.     Let  him  view   the  ex- 
pansive heaven  above  ;  and  let  his  soul  ex- 


pand ;  and  as  he  contemplates  the  beauty, 
the  grandeur,  the  glory  of  creation,  and  his 
own    insignificance    in    a   world  so  great, 
every    little  fretful  anxiety  will  sink  into 
nothingness,  and  as  he  looks  forward  from 
the  fleeting  visionary  scenes  of  time,  to  the 
boundless,       endless,        incomprehensible 
glories  of  eternity,  if  faith  and    hope  shed 
their  purifying  light  around  him,  his  soul 
will  mingle  with  all  that  is  lovely,    noble 
and    good,    and    every    viler,    wrankling, 
selfish  passion  will  sink  into  awe.     Finally, 
let  a  teacher  look  upon  himself  as  an  im- 
mortal being,  and  he  will  do  nothing  to  de- 
base the  soul.     Let  him  look  upon  himself 
as  a  being  responsible  to  his  Creator,  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  perform  his  duty — let 
him  look  upon  himself  as   an    intellectual 
being,  and  he  will   cultivate,  improve  and 
expand  the  powers  of  mind — let  him  look 
upon  himself  as  painted  dust,  and   pride 
will  sink  into  insignificance — let  him  look 
upon  himself,   not  as  infallible,  but  as   a 
being  subject  to  err,  and  while   he  teaches 
he  will  be  teachable — let  him  look  upon 
himself   as    a  social  being,   and  in  every 
praise-worthy  exertion  for  the   good  of  his 
species,  he  will  endeavor  to  benefit  man- 
kind ;  let  him  look  upon  himself  as  a  being 
to  whom  the  rising  generation  is  entrusted 
to  receive  instructions,  as  intellectual,  so- 
cial, moral  and  immortal  beings,   and  with 
diligence  and  energy,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, he  will  endeavor  to  rouse  to  exer- 
tion the  youthful  mind,  and  lead  it  to  de- 
light   in    all    that   is  virtuous,   noble   and 
good. 
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HAVE  ENGLISH  NOUNS  ANY  GENDER  ? 


BY    H.    T.    SCUDAMORE,    TEACHER,    SUTHERLAND  S     CORNERS. 


The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  text 
books,  from  that  of  L.  Murray  to  the  au- 
thorized revision  by  Dr.  Davies,  is.  that 
English  nouns  are  possessed  of  three  gen- 
ders. With  equal  unanimity  they  declare 
that  gender  is  the  "  distinction  of  sex  ;" 
and  that  no  less  than  three  ways  exist 
whereby  to  distinguish  sex.  These  three 
ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex,  however,  do 
not  form  the  'three  genders,'  that  is,  the 
three  distinctions  of  sex.  Grammar  does 
not  deal  with  objects  or  ideas,  but  only 
with  the  words  symbolizing  them — that  is 
to  say,  Grammar  deals  only  with  terms,  and 
not  with  things.  Sex  is  an  attribute  of  a 
living  thing ;  gender  is  something  pertain- 
ing to  a  word.  Words  have  no  sex ;  conse- 
quently can  have  no  gender,  as  defined 
above.  Goold  Brown  endeavored  to  at- 
tain perspicuity  by  expanding  the  hack- 
neyed definition  into  "  genders  in  Grammar 
are  modifications  that  distinguish  objects 
with  regard  to  sex."  The  only  objects  that 
possess  sex  are  living  objects ;  namely, 
either  animals  or  plants.  Zoology  takes 
cognizance  of  the  sex  of  animals,  and  Bot- 
any of  the  sex  of  plants.  Therefore,  Goold 
Brown  in  effect  declares  that  Grammar  in- 
cludes Zoology  and  Botany ;  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  meant  to  do.  Admitting 
that  the  English  language  at  one  time  was 
possessed  of  the  inflection  termed  gender, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  possessed 
of  it  at  the  present  day. 

To  avoid  misconception,  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  with  precision  what  consti- 
tutes gender.  This  question  will  require 
us  to  examine  somewhat  into  its  origin.  In 
imposing  names  on  sensible  objects,  the 
great  and  obvious  distinction  of  sex  in  the 


animal  world  would  naturally  suggest  the 
desirability  of  noting  such  distinction  by 
inventing  names,  not  only  for  the  species, 
but  also  for  distinguishing  their  sex.  So, 
accordingly  we  find  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  &c,  &c,  and  vir,  fernina  \  fater, 
mater,  frater,  soror,  &.,  &c.  To  mark  at 
once  identity  of  species  and  diversity  of 
sex,  the  same  word  was  adopted  with  a 
slight  change  in  its  form  ;  thus,  we  have 
equus,  equa;  familius,  familia,  &c,  &c, 
and  lion,  lioness ;  hero,  heroine  ;  prince, 
princess,  &c,  &c.  By  this  course  Ave  are 
relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  coining  sep- 
arate words,  and  obtain  the  advantage  of  a 
connection  between  the  terms,  correspond- 
ing to  the  obvious  relationship  of  male 
and  female  amongst  the  objects.  In  most 
languages  this  distinction  of  sex  has  been 
marked,  not  only  by  the  form  of  the  noun, 
but  also  by  the  form  of  the  qualifying  ad- 
jective. Most  adjectives  were  furnished 
with  two  forms,  one  of  which  indicated  its 
connection  with  a  noun  signifying  a  male 
object,  and  the  other  its  connection  with  a 
noun  signifying  a  female  object.  The  one 
form  was  called  by  grammarians  the  mas- 
culine gender,  and  the  other  the  feminine 
gender  of  the  adjectives.  Possessing  thus 
a  two-fold  form,  the  adjectives  must  neces- 
sarily have  appeared  under  one  or  the 
other  of  those  forms,  with-  whatever  noun 
they  were  conjoined.  Even  nouns  signifi- 
cant of  inanimate  objects  came  thus  to 
possess  one  mark  discriminative  of  sex,  as 
they  happened  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
adjective  of  the  masculine  or  of  the  femin- 
ine gender.  If  any  noun  was  observed  to 
be  usually  coupled  with  an  adjective  of  the 
masculine  gender,  it  was  termed  by  gram- 
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rnarians  a  masculine  noun  ;  if  it  was  found 
to  be  usually  coupled  with  an  adjective  of 
the  feminine  gender,  it  was  called  a  femin- 
ine noun.  Some  languages  had  a  third 
form  for  the  adjective  which  was  usually 
coupled  with  nouns  signifying  objects  de- 
void of  sex.  This  form  was  termed  the 
neuter  gender,  and  the  noun  with  which 
this  form  of  the  adjective  'was  most  com- 
monly coupled  was  called  a  neuter  noun. 
Thus,  a  distinction  of  nouns  into  mascu- 
line, feminine  and  neuter  came  to  be  noted, 
and  this  also  was  called  gender  ;  and  was 
quite  irrespective  of  the  actual  sex  of  the 
objects  signified  by  those  nouns. 

Gender,  then,  in  Grammar,  is  taken  fin 
two  different  significations.  Applied  to  an 
adjective  it  signifies  a  certain  form  by 
which  bonus  is  distinguished  from  bona. 
Applied  to  a  noun,  it  signifies  a  certain  re- 
lation of  the  word  to  the  attributives  con- 
nected with  it — for  example,  that  by  which 
amor  is  distinguished  from  cupido.  As  sex 
is  a  natural  characteristic  pertaining  to  liv- 
ing objects,  so  gender  is  a  grammatical 
characteristic  pertaining  to  the  names  re- 
presenting objects,  whether  animate  or  in- 
animate. Properly  speaking,  the  gender 
of  nouns  is  not  indicated,  but  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  attributives  connected  with 
them.  Were  there  no  distinction  of  gen- 
der in  articles,  adjectives,  or  participles, 
there  could  be  none  in  nouns.  When  we 
say,  that  amor  is  a  noun  of  the  masculine 
gender,  and  cupido  a  noun  of  the  feminine 
gender,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  any 
distinction  between  the  things  signified  by 
these  nouns.  We  mean  only  to  state  a 
grammatical  fact,  namely,  that  amor  always 
requires  its  conjoined  adjective  to  be  of 
the  same  form  as  when  joined  to  a  noun 
denoting  a  male,  and  that  cupido  always  re- 
quires its  conjoined  adjective  to  be  of  the 
same  form  as  when  joined  to  a  noun  de- 
noting a  female. 

The  term  gender  has  been  introduced 
into  the  English  Grammars  in  an  acceptation 


different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
Grammars  of  other  languages.  In  English 
there  is  no  distinction  of  gender  competent 
to  articles,  adjectives,  or  participles.  When 
a  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der the  meaning  can  only  be  that  the.  ob- 
ject denoted  thereby  is  of  the  male  sex. 
Thus,  in  the  English  Grammar,  gender 
signifies  a  quality  of  the  object  named, 
while  in  other  Grammars  it  signifies  a  qual- 
ity of  the  name  given  to  the  object.  The 
varieties  of  who,  which,  and  he,  she,  it,'ie- 
fer,  not  to  what  is  properly  termed  the  gen- 
der of  the  antecedent  noun  but  to  the  sex, 
real  or  attributed,  of  the  object  signified  by 
the  antecedent.  That  this  is  so  is  affirmed, 
in  effect,  by  writers  on  rhetoric,  who  de- 
clare that  in  English  the  pronouns  who, 
he,  she,  imply  an  express  personification  or 
attribution  of  life,  and  consequently  of  sex, 
to  the  objects  to  which  these  pronouns  re- 
fer. The  same  thing  is  more  strikingly  true 
of  the  variations  in  the  terminations  of 
nouns,  namely,  ess,  ine,  ix,  &c,  which  are 
all  discriminative  of  sex  and  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  pronoun  'she'  slily  incorporated 
with  the  noun.  Consequently  'lioness'  is 
but  a  'she  lion,'  and  not  properly  an  in- 
flection of  the  noun  'lion,'  such  as  equa, 
una,  &c,  are  of  equus,  unus,  Sec. 

It  is  a  compliment  commonly  paid  to 
the  English,  that  it  is  the  only  language 
"  that  has  adapted  the  gender  of  its  nouns 
to  the  constitution  of  nature."  In  fact,  the 
English  language  has  adapted  the  form  of 
some  of  its  most  common  names  of  living 
objects,  and  of  a  few  of  its  pronouns,  to  the 
obvious  distinction  of  male  and  female  ; 
whilst  it  has  left  its  nouns  without  any  mark 
characteristic  of  gender.  The  same  thing 
must  necessarily  happen  in  any  language 
by  abolishing  the  distinction  of  masculine 
and  feminine  in  its  attributives.  If  all  lan- 
guages had  been  constructed  on  this  plan, 
it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  the 
grammatical    term,    gender,    would   never 
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have  come  into  use.  The  compliment, 
really  intended  and  due  to  the  English, 
may  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  "it  is  the  only  language  that  has 


rejected  the  unphilosophical  distinction  of 
gender  by  making  its  attributives  in  this  re- 
spect all  indeclinable." 


THE  WIFE'S  REBELLION. 


BY   MRS.    J.    TAIT,    GEORGETOWN. 

'Tis  na  that  I'm  grawn  tired  o'  schules, 

Or  seekin'  for  a  wrang  ; 
But  this  I  say,  I'm  fixt  upon't, 

The  laddie  winna  gang. 

He'll  ne'er  set  fit  in  Public  Schule  ; 

I'll  set  up  ane  mysel  ; 
An'  tho'  there's  but  ane  scholar  in't, 

At  hame  he'll  read  an'  spell. 

The  Doctor  an'  the  Board  may  weel 

O'er  buiks  an'  laws  agree, 
But  I  hae  heart  as  weel  as  heed, 

Ma  bairns  are  dear  tae  me. 

I  see  the  flesh  gaun  aff  his  banes, 

An'  looking  sour  wi'  cares, 
Then  what  o'  their  philosophy, 

Their  moral  laws  an'  prayers? 

His  wee  bit  nose  turned  up  an'  cauld, 
His  cheek  grawn  saft  an'  bare, 

His  vera  heed  looks  weezen'd  a' — 
I  canna  smooth  his  hair. 

I  tell  ye,  John,  'twill  be  his  death, 

'Twill  set  the  laddie  wrang, 
An'  noo  I'm  sayin'  ance  for  a' 

He  really  canna  gang. 

His  stacks  o'  buiks  upon  the  stan', 
Ower  them  what  nichts  he's  spent  ! 

He  micht  hae  learnt  a  history  through, 
Or  he  their  titles  kent. 

I  wish  I  saw  the  Doctor  gae'n, 

Wi'  a'  them  on  his  back  ; 
Soon  tae  the  flames  where  glad  they  wud 

Himsel  and  subjects  mak. 

A  race  for  new  laws  maun  be  made, 
Where  bairns  like  men  will  be ; 

When  first  they  open  tae  the  licht, 
They'll  scraik  oot  A,  B,  C. 
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An  man  !  'twill  be  a  sicht  tae  see, 
Throughout  the  hale  braid  Ian,' 

Them  cacklin  i'  their  cradles  bricht 
Wi'  buik  an'  slate  in  han'  ! 

They'd  tell  us  hoo  the  puddin'  biles, 
An'  hoo  the  tea  is  drawn  ; 

An'  farmers'  bairns'll  teach  auld  folk 
Hoo  wheat  an'  corn  are  sawn  ! 

Ah  weel,  Ah  well,  we'll  no  be  fasht 

Wi'  educated  fules ; 
Our  weans  are  a'  like  common  folk, 

No  fit  for  Public  Schules. 


HIGH    VS.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY     JOHN    PIERCE,    TEACHER,    AILSA   CRAIG. 


The  readers  of  the  Ontario  Teacher 
for  the  month  of  August,  are  no  doubt  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  Woods,  in  vindica- 
ting High  School  rights,  endeavors  to  do  so 
by  lowering  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  our  Public  Schools,  i.  e.,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  same  uncharitable  criticism 
of  which  he  accuses  the  High  School  In- 
spectors. He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the 
Public  Schools  are  to  blame  for  the  ignor- 
ance displayed  in  High  School  examina- 
tions. Now,  we  cannot  see  the  point  here 
aimed  at,  and  we  repeat  the  question,  Why 
admit  a  pupil  into  the  High  School  in  such 
"a  state  of  chaotic  ignorance  ?"  Mr. 
Woods  replies,  "  Because  he  might  remain 
in  the  Public  School  for  years  and  his  ad- 
vancement would  be  not  one  whit  the  bet- 
ter." Is  this  absolutely  true  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  ?  Is  it  true  of  a  tithe 
of  them  ?  No  !  Such  a  statement  is  un- 
reasonable. But,  admitting  even  that  such 
a  state  of  things  does  exist — that  pupils  of 
a  sufficient  qualification  to  enter  a  High 
School  cannot  be  obtained,  does  it  follow 
that  the  ignoramuses  of  the  Public  School 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  High  School 
with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads  ? 


By  no  means.  If  a  town  or  village  cannot 
keep  up  a  High  School,  by  supplying  the 
required  number  of  qualified  teachers,  then 
we  say,  such  town  or  village  should  not  ex- 
pend money  on  an  institution  of  the  kind, 
but  should  lay  it  out  in  the  support  of  its 
Primary  Schools.  Perhaps,  if  the  too  often 
over-worked  and  ill-paid  Public  School 
teacher  were  to  receive  a  share  of  it  in  ad- 
dition to  his  salary  of  to-day,  he  would  be 
encouraged  to  labor  more  zealously  for  the 
advancement  of  his  pupils  than  he  does  at 
present.  That  the  existence  of  a  High 
School  in  some  of  our  villages  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  the  Public  School, 
no  one  will  question ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  High  School  often  robs 
the  Public  School  of  an  efficient  teacher, 
because  the  salary  of  both  cannot  be  raised 
by  the  corporation.  The  High  School 
Master,  like  many  other  individuals,  is 
fond  of  his  salary,  and  we  fear,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  prefer  to  goad  the  Public 
School  teacher  to  greater  exertions  in  doing 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, on  half  pay,  rather  than  do  a  share  of 
it  himself. 
It  is  often  pleaded  as  an  excuse  that  //»- 
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manum  est  errare,  but  we  are  again  sur- 
prised to  find  inconsistencies  like  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Woods.  He 
discourses  thus  :  "  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  spelling,  much  less  to  Grammar,  and 
that  system  is  rotten  to  the  core  which 
compels  pupils  to  delve  into  Grammar,  and 
inter  alia,  Christian  Morals,  before  they 
have  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
forms  and  meaning  of  words  in  any  simple 
sentence."  But  in  another  paragraph  he 
interrogates  thus:  "How  comes  it  that 
Grammar  is  so  much  neglected,  it  being  a 
subject  eminently  calculated  to  interest  pu- 
pils, and  capable  of  being  taught  to  even 
the  youngest  child  who  can  comprehend  a 
simple  idea?"  Who  will  venture  to  recon- 
cile the  two  theories  ?  The  first  tells  us 
that  a  child  should  be  taught  spelling  and 
the  meaning  of  words  before  he  is  taught  to 
speak  grammatically,  or  to  make  any  use 
of  Grammar  whatever.  From  the  second 
we  infer  that  a  pupil  may  be  taught  the  use 
of  Grammar  almost  with  the  dawn  of  in- 
tellect, as  soon  as  he  can  utilize  words  to 
make  known  his  wants,  and  long  before  he 
knows  anything  about  a  written  language. 
Again,  for  his  subject,  Mr.  Woods  takes 
up  Reading,  as  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
High  School  master,  in  eradicating  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  Public  School 
teacher,  on  the  rhetorical  proclivities  of  the 


unfortunate  pupil,  has  to  labor  as  Her- 
cules did  in  cleansing  the  Augean  Stable  ! 
This  is  complimentary  to  the  Public  School 
teachers  of  Ontario  !  But  not  content  with 
thus  letting  us  down,  he  points  out  to  us 
certain  principles  of  elocution,  of  which  we 
are  blissfully  ignorant,  and  not  only  are  we 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
education,  and  the  right  method  of  teach- 
ing them,  but  we  are  extremely  careless 
and  lazy  !  We  would  ask  in  reply,  Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  ruler  over  us  ? 
Is  not  this  "carping  criticism,"  designed  to 
do  injury  to  the  schools  through  which  the 
masses  are  being  reached  ;  schools  that  are 
on  the  whole  faithfully  working  to  educate 
and  elevate  the  people  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  if  Mr.  Woods 
would  raise  the  public  opinion  of  the  status 
of  the  High  Schools  of  this  Province,  let 
him  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  Public 
Schools,  and  their  teachers,  whose  numbers 
are  to  those  of  the  High  School  in  the  ra- 
tio of  40  to  1,  and  whose  difficulties  are  al- 
most in  the  same  proportion,  but  let  him 
defend  High  Schools  on  the  strength  of 
their  merits,  let  him  show  what  High 
Schools  are  really  doing  for  the  country. 
We  have  confidence  that  our  Public  School 
Inspectors  will  show,  in  true  colors,  the 
condition  of  the  schools  over  which  they 
have  charge. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  CHILD. 


BY    WILL.    HARRY    GANE. 


Methinks  there  is  nothing  half  so  sweet 
As  the  love  of  an  innocent  child, 

When  the  morning  of  life  is  dawning  fair, 
And  as  pure  as  the  roses  wild 

That  deck  the  forest  and  meadow  land, 

That  are  never  plucked  by  a  cruefhand  ! 
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There  is  something  pure  in  the  love  of  a  child 

That  we  find  in  no  other  thing, 
That  wins  a  place  in  our  inner  hearts, 

Like  the  songs  that  the  wild  birds  sing, 
Scattering  thoughts  that  happiness  mar, 
And  making  us  braver  and  nobler  far. 

There  is  something  true  in  the  love  of  a  child, 
And  earnest,  and  brave,  and  strong, 

That  will  never  leave  us  to  fight  alone, 
When  fortune  is  turning  wrong  ; 

But  inspire  us  with  feelings  good  and  true 

That  will  help  us  to  bear  the  battle  through. 

There  is  something  grand  in  the  love  of  a  child, 

Something  sublimely  great, 
That  we  cannot  express  in  common  words 

The  depth  of  its  estimate. 
But  we  feel  through  every  day  and  hour, 
Deep  in  our  heart,  the  wondrous  power. 

The  love  of  a  child  !     Oh,  who  could  live 

Without  a  little  heart  to  bless, 
To  meet  us  at  night  when  day  is  done, 

To  end  our  toil  with  fond  caress. 
Thank  God  that  heaven  is  full  of  them, 
The  brightest  stars  in  his  diadem  ! 


SELECTIONS. 


METHODS    OF    CONDUCTING    RECITATIONS. 


We  considered  in  a  former  issue  the  ad-  matter.  There  is  no  ignorance  which 
vantages  and  defects  of  the  several  methods  J  question  cannot  fathom  and  expose 
of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite.  We  propose 
now  to  add  a  brief  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  methods  of  testing  the  pupil's 
preparation — the  question  or  catcchetic  me- 
thod and  the  topic  method.  We  freely  use 
an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which  we  pub- 
lished several  years  since. 

I.  The  Catechetic  Method. 


The  question  method  permits  a  system- 
atic unfolding  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher 
has  the  order  not  only  of  the  topics,  but 
also  of  the  facts  of  each  under  his  control, 
and  he  can  give  due  prominence  to  the 
more  important.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  this  advantage. 

The  question  method   also   permits   the 
imparting    of    much    incidental  instruction. 
The  chief  merit  of  the   question   method  j  The  pupil  may   be   indirectly  led   to  new 
is  its  thorougJmess.     When   skillfully   used,  !  facts  and  views,  and  information  of  interest 
it  may  be  made  a   most   searching   test   of  ;  and  value  may  be  added  by  the  teacher. 


the  pupil's  knowledge.  A  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  a  subject  will  enable  a  pupil 
to  talk  on  it  or  about  it,  but  the  answering 
of  a  few  well  directed  questions  is   another 


That  the  above  advantages  may  be  se- 
cured, it  is  necessary  that  the  questions 
asked  be  clear,  concise,  and  definite.  An 
ambiguous   or   indefinite    question    causes 
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hesitancy,  and  justifies  a  loose  and  point- 
less answer.  The  character  of  the  teach- 
er's questions  largely  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupil's  answers. 

The  teacher's  questions  should  be  so   ar- 
ranged that  they   may   unfold   the    subject 
logically    and    methodically,     bringing    out 
clearly  that  which  is  important  and  funda- 
mental.    The  order   in  which  a  lesson  is 
unfolded,  is  a  very  important  matter.     The 
pupil's    knowledge     may     thus    be   made 
clearer  and  more  permanent,  or  it   may   be 
confused  and  muddled.     In  preparing  him- 
self to  conduct  a   given  recitation  success- 
fully, the  teacher  must  keep  these  objects 
before  him.     His  questions  must   be   care- 
fully studied  ;  they  must  serve  as   searching 
tests,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  aids  to   the 
pupil  in  reducing  his  knowledge   to   a   sys- 
tem—in separating  principles  from   details. 
All  questions  that  suggest  the  answer   or 
lead    the   pupil   to   it,    technically    called 
"leading  questions,"  are  worthless  as   tests, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  same 
is  true  of  questions  that   can   be   answered 
by    '"yes"  or  "no."     The  pupil  is,   indeed, 
more  likely  to  answer  such  questions  cor- 
rectly   than   incorrectly,    and   this   is  true 
whatever  may  be  his  ignorance.     The  man- 
ner in  which  a  question  is  asked,    the   sug- 
gestive look  or  "nudge"  of  a   fellow   pupil, 
or  some   other   conscious   or   unconscious 
hint,  may  make  correct  guessing  quite  easy. 
It    is    scarcely   necessary    to     remark   that 
knowledge  guessed  out   in   this   way   is   a 
very  doubtful  good — a  very  uncertain   pos- 
session. Indeed,  we  look  upon  the  practice 
of  helping  pupils  through  half-prepared  les- 
sons by  leading   questions   and   otherwise, 
as  not  only  useless  but  pernicious.     It   de- 
ceives the  pupil   respecting   his   ignorance, 
and  begets  vicious  habits   of  study.     The 
requirements  of  the  recitation  must   rigidly 
hold    the    pupil    responsible  for   whatever 
knowledge  is  within  his  reach  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
same,  must  be  disclosed  before  the  needed 
assistance  is  given. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  fact  that  the 
thorough  questioning  of  a  class  on  a  given 
subject  requires  thorough  knowledge  and 
careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er. His  questions  must  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  own  thinking — must  be  the  coinage  of 
his  own  brain,  dropping  from  the  mint 
bright  and  hot.  "The  asking  of  questions 
from  the   book"  is   exceedingly  objection- 


able— what  Gen.  Garfield  aptly  calls  the 
feeding  of  one's  pupils  on  "cold  victuals." 
The  author's  questions  may  be  models  in 
form  and  arrangemeni,  but  their  slavish  use 
in  the  recitation  degrades  the  teacher  to  a 
mere  machine,  and  his  teaching  to  a  me- 
chanical and  lifeless  routine.  The  proper 
function  of  printed  questions  is  to  assist 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  preparing  for  the 
recitation — the  former  in  modelling  his  own 
questions,  and  the  latter  in  "proving"  or 
testing  his  knowledge.  A  teacher  must 
have  sufficient  command  of  good  English 
and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject he  teaches,  to  ask  his  own  questions. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  method  of  con- 
ducting recitations  by  questions  is  its  fail- 
ure to  cultivate  sufficiently  the  pupil's  power 
of  expression.  This  defect  may  be  over- 
come, in  part,  by  requiring  pupils  to  give 
full  and  complete  answers.  Most  of  the 
answers  received  in  our  schools  consist  of  a 
single  word,  or  of  two  or  more  words  not 
forming  a  sentence.  Catechizing  teachers, 
as  a  class,  use  more  words  in  asking  ques- 
tions than  their  pupils  do  in  giving  their 
answers.  Pupils  should  be  required  to 
answer  questions  in  complete  sentences. 

II.  The  Topic  Method. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  the  weak- 
ness of  the  catechetic  method  will  enable 
us  to  present  in  a  clear  light  the  advantages 
of  the  topic  method.  It  cultivates  expres- 
sion. In  reciting  a  topic  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  tell  what  he  knows  of  it  in  suc- 
cessive sentences.  He  thus  acquires  a 
command  of  language,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  gain  in  giving  brief  answers 
to  specified  questions. 

It  forces  the  pupil  to  view  the  subject 
as  a  whole  ;  to  grasp  its  essential  facts  and 
principles,  and  arrange  all,  that  he  has 
learned  around  them.  This  affords  a  fine 
mental  drill,  and  the  pupil  who  thus  studies 
can  not  well  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  lessons. 

But  the  topic  method  requires  a  clear- 
headed, thorough  teacher  to  use  it  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  hands  of  a  superficial  teacher 
it  often  degenerates  into  mere  talking,  the 
pupil  failing  entirely  to  state  what  is  most 
essential  to  be  known,  and  giving  instead 
comparatively  unimportant  details.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  topic  method  is  better 
adapted  to  advanced  than  to  primary  pu- 
pils.    It  can  be  used  most   successfully  in 
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teaching  such  branches  as  history  and  geo- 
graphy, but  may  be  used  in  all  branches, 
not  even  excepting  spelling. 

In  our  judgment  the  most  efficient  me- 
thod of  conducting  recitations  is  to  unite 
these  two  methods.  The  pupil's  lessson 
may  be  prepared,  and,  in  the  main,  recited 
on  the  topic  plan.  His  knowledge  should, 
however,  be  frequently  tested  by   searching 


questions.  Whenever  he  discloses  an  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  subject,  the 
teacher  should  ply  him  with  questions. 

With  advanced  pupils  the  topic  method 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  pup- 
il to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  topic  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  fill  up  the  outline  with 
details.  This  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  being 
called  a  third  method. — National  Teacher. 


AN  OBJECT    LESSON   ON  CONDUCTION    AND    RADIATION    OF  HEAT. 


Point  of  the  Lesson  :  To  show  that 
iron  radiates  and  conducts  heat. 

METHOD  AND  MANNER  OF  GIVING    THE    LES- 
SON. 

I.  The  teacher  brings  to  the  class  a  hot 
smoothing-iron,  and  asks  what  they*  can 
say  about  this  iron,  or  why  they  use  the 
holder. 

Children.  Because  it  is  hot. 

Teacher.  What  made  it  hot  ? 

C.  The  fire  that  was  in  the  stove. 

T.  What  is  there  about  the  fire  that 
made  it  hot  ? 

C.  Heat. 

T.  Thomas,  I  wish  you  to  close  your 
eyes,  and  I  will  hold  this  hot  iron  to  one 
side  of  your  face,  and  you  may  tell  me 
which  side,  without  looking.  (The  teach- 
er stands  behind  the  boy.) 

C.  The  flat-iron  is  on  this  side. 

T.  How  do  you  know  ? 

C.  I  feel  the  heat.     My  cheek  feels  hot. 

T.  Where  does  the  heat  come  from  ? 

C.  It  comes  from  the  iron. 

T.  What  can  you  say  that  iron  does  to 
the  heat,  then  ? 

C.  It  throws  it  out— (gives  it  out — sends 

it  out). 

The  teacher  here  represents  on  the  board 
the  iron,  and  a  short  distance  from  it  a 
face,  and  asks  the  children  to  tell  from 
what  part  of  the  iron  the  heat  came. 

C.  All  parts. 

T.  Did  any  one  ever  see  heat  ? 

C.  No. 

T.  I  know  you  never  did,  but  perhaps 
you  could  represent  with  the  chalk  the 
course  the  heat  would  take  in  going  from 
the  iron  to  the  face ;  and  Josie  may  try. 

The  girl  here  draws  straight   lines   from 


the  iron  to  the  face,  and  says  they  are  lines 
representing  heat. 

T.  Then  we  might  say  they  are  lines  re- 
presenting what  ? 

C.  Lines  of  heat 

T.  Do  you  know  anything  else  that 
throws  out  heat  ? 

C.  Lamps,  stoves,  sun,  etc. 

The  teacher  here  represents  on  the  board 
the  sun  and  earth,  (child  saying  they  are 
round),  and  requires  a  child  to  represent 
the  course  the  heat  would  take  in  going 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  As  before,  they 
make  straight  lines,  and  say  they  are  lines 
of  heat.  The  teacher  in  various  ways  tries 
to  obtain  the  word  rays,  instead  of  lines  ; 
but  the  children  not  giving  it,  they  must  be 
told  that  they  are  often  called  rays.  The 
children  may  perhaps  say  they  have  heard 
this  term  before. 

T.  What  may  we  call  these  lines  of  heat 
(referring  to  those  proceeding  from  the 
iron)  ? 

C.  Rays  of  heat. 

T.  What  did  the  iron  send  out,  throw 
out,  or  give  out  ? 

C.  It  gave  out  rays  of  heat. 

T.  Because  the  iron  sends  out,  or  thrown 
out,  rays  of  heat,  people  say  it  radiates 
heat.  You  may  say,  Edward,  what  do  you 
mean  when  you  tell  me,  the  iron  radiates 
heat  ? 

C.  Because  the  iron  throws  out,  or  sends 
out  heat,  we  may  say  it  radiates  heat. 

This  statement  must  be  written  on  the 
board.  The  attention  of  the  children  is 
now  called  to  the  terms  radiates  and  rays, 
and  thev  are  asked  to  think  of  other  words 
very  much  like  these. 

C.  Radius,  radii,  radiating. 
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The  teacher  here  draws  a  circle,  and  re- 
quires a  child  to  put  in  it  a  radius,  which 
he  does.  Many  of  these  are  now  placed 
in  the  circle,  the  children  calling  them 
radii.  They  are  also  exercised  in  de- 
termining why  thus  named. 

II.  A  spirit  lamp,  iron  wire,  pieces  of 
wood  and  slate  pencil,  of  the  length  of  the 
wire,  are  now  brought  by  the  teacher  be- 
fore the  class. 

T.  James,  Mary  and  Susan  may  hold 
these  pieces  in  this  lighted  lamp  ;  and  if 
you  notice  any  change,  you  may  speak  of 
it. 

C.  The  wire  will  burn  my  fingers.  It  is 
hot. 

T.  What  burns  your  fingers  ? 
C.  The  iron  wire. 

T.  What  is  there  about  the  iron  wire   to 
burn  one  ? 
C.  Heat. 

T.  But  why  did  you  not  say  the  same 
when  you  first  took  it  ? 

C.  It  was  not  hot  then.  It  got  the  neat 
from  the  lamp. 

T.  Yes,  but  how  did  your  fingers  feel 
this  heat  while  they  were  so  far  from  the 
lamp? 

C.  The  iron  draws  the  heat.  (The  iron 
attracts  the  heat.  The  iron  carries  the 
heat     The  iron  takes  the  heat.) 

T.  Yes,  the  iron  does  carry,  or  take  the 
heat ;  but  we  can  also  say  it  conducts  the 
heat,  for  this  means  to  carry  heat.  You 
may  now  say  what  you  have  learned  about 
iron. 

C.  Iron  conducts  or  carries  heat. 
T.  Although  you  can  not,  or  did  not  see 
the  heat  go  from  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  wire,  yet  I  wish  you 
to  think  for  a  moment  of  this  wonderful 
thing,  the  heat,  creeping  so  surely  from 
one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  other.  Can 
you  think  of  anything  about  your  houses 
that  conducts  or  carries  some  substances  ? 
C.  Eave-troughs,  eave-spouts — these  are 
made  of  tin. 

T.  Were  you  in  need  of  any,    you 
ask    for    them  by  another  name, 
what  it  is. 

C.  Tin  conductors. 
T.  Why  are  they  called  so  ? 
C.  Because  they    carry  or  conduct 
water  from  the  roof. 

T.     What    might    we  say   of  the  iron, 
because  it  carries  or  conducts  the  heat? 
C.  Iron  is  a  conductor  of  heat. 
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T.  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

C.  Because  it  carries  or  conducts  the 
heat 

T.  State  the  whole. 

C.  Iron  is  called  a  conductor  of  heat, 
because  it  conducts  heat. 

T.  Mary,  why  do  you  not  throw  down 
the  wood  ? 

C.  Because  it  does  not  burn  me. 

T.   How  does  it  differ  from  the  iron  ? 

C.  It  does  not  conduct  heat. 

T.  Does  the  slate  pencil  burn  your  fin- 
gers, James  ? 

C.  It  can  not,  for  it  does  not  conduct 
heat. 

T.  There  ore  some  things  that  conduct 
heat  and  others  that  do  not,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  you  to  find 
out  those  that  do  and  those  that  do  not. 

The  children  may  be  here  required  to 
recall  instances  where  they  have  fallen  into 
trouble  on  account  of  this  property  of 
iron. 

They  will  probably  speak  of  the  handle 
to  stove-covers,  and  say  that  the  iron  car- 
ries the  heat  from  the  stove  to  the  hand. 
They  will  also  say  that  one  end  is  often 
made  of  wood,  because  wood  does  not  con- 
duct heat. 

Summary,  to  be  put  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  at  the  dictation  of  the  pupils : 
Iron  radiates  heat.  It  is  called  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  because  it  conducts  or  car- 
ries heat. 

We  have  here  given  a  common  object 
lesson  embracing  one  of  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  such  as  may  be  given 
to  any  ordinary  class  of  scholars  in  a  dis- 
trict school.  The  lessons  upon  general 
objects,  we  think  are  so  well  understood 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  give  speci- 
men lessons.  These  should,  of  course,  pre- 
cede such  exercises  as  the  foregoing  ;  and 
when  a  class  is  prepared  to  understand 
these  principles  of  philosophy,  much  more 
abstnise  exercises  may  be  given  ;  but  want 
of  space  forbids  more  than  one  lesson  in 
the  Teacher.  We  subjoin  below  a  list  of 
the  common  objects,  with  such  qualities  as 
they  are  best  adapted  to  develop. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  all  subjects, 
or  all  their  qualities  :  we  only  append  a 
few  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  not  very  well 
versed  in  these  lessons. 

Glass.  —  Transparent,       brittle,      hard, 
smooth,  light. 
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Slate. — Opaque,  brittle,  hard,  smooth, 
black. 

Paper. — Inflammable,  smooth,  pliable, 
white. 

Leather. — Tough,  smooth,  light,  flexible, 
odorous. 

Wood. — Hard,  solid,  rough,  inflammable, 
brown. 

Cork. — Compressible,  light,  opaque,  dry, 
smooth,  light-brown,  solid,  porous,  cylindri- 
cal, inflammable,  vegetable,  a  natural  sub- 
stance. 

India  Rubber. — Elastic,  light,  opaque, 
black,  inflammable,  smooth,  vegetable. 

Water. — Liquid,  reflective,  transparent, 
glassy,  colorless,  tasteless. 

Sugar. — Soluble,  fusible,  brittle,  hard, 
sweet,  white;  sparkling,  solid,  opaque. 

Sponge. — Porous,  absorbent,  soft,  tough, 
opaque,  elastic,  flexible,  compressible,  vege- 
table, natural. 

Bread.  —  Porous,  absorbent,  solid, 
opaque,  edible,  nutritious,  wholesome. 

Ginger. — Pungent,  medicinal,  hard,  dry, 
fibrous,  odorous,  tough,  opaque,  whole- 
some, jagged. 

Milk. — White,  liquid,  opaque,  whole- 
some, greasy,  nutritious,  sweet. 

Salt. — Granulous,  saline,  preservative, 
white,  sparkling,  hard,  opaque,  soluble, 
fusible. 

Bark. — Brown,  rough,  smooth,  opaque, 
dry,  inflammable,  stiff,  solid,  fibrous. 

C/talk. — Dry,  crumbling,  white,  solid, 
dull,  opaque,  natural  substance. 


Coal. — Inflammable,  opaque,  hard,  solid, 

I  brittle,  bright,  natural,  mineral. 

Acorn. — I.   Parts. — The  cup,  berry,  nut, 

i  scales,    surfaces,    edges,     II.   Qualities. — 

I  The  acorn  is  vegetable,   natural,   opaque. 

i  hard,  brown,  oval,  solid.  The  cup  is 
rough  on  the  outside,  smooth  on  the  in- 
side, concave,  hollow,  scaly. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  sub 
jects  which  the  teacher  can  use  with  ad- 
vantage for  these  lessons.  In  none  of 
them  have  we  given  ail  the  qualities  which 
can  be  found  belonging  to  them,  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  ones.  The 
teacher  can  invent  them  for  herself,  and 
with  each  subject  give  as  much  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  object  as  seems  ad- 
visible — as,  "Where  and  how  obtained? 
"How  made?"  "Of  what  composed?" 
"To  what  countries  is  it  indigenous  ?"  etc. 
We  have  also  here  appended  a  list  of 
pleasant  subjects,  without  their  developing 
qualities,  which  the  teacher  can  treat  as 
her  own  best  judgment  dictates  :  Basket, 
needle,  pin,  chair,  table,  watch,  penknife, 
pencil,  thimble,  cup,  scissors,  orange, 
lemon,  fruits,  sealing-wax,  whalebone,  rice, 
horn,  glue,  thread,  stone,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  oil,  beer,  wine,  inkj 
vinegar,  grains,  seeds,  insects,  shells  ; 
metals — as  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  brass, 
copper,  mercury,  tin,  zinc ;  minerals — as 
lime,  mica,  etc.,  etc. — Miss  S.  C.  Sterling, 
Michigt  hi  Teacher. 
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(Note.  We  had  intended  taking  very- 
full  notes  of  Dr.  Sangsters  Lectures  at  the 
Teachers'  Institute  in  Strathroy,  but  learn- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  agreeable,  as  he  in- 
tends publishing  the  whole  in  book  form,  we 
refrained.  We  find,  however,  that  his 
lectures  have  been  reported  at  considerable 
length  in  other  places,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  very  full  reports  of  the 
Lectures  at  the  rccunt  Teachers'  Institute  in 
Waterloo,  published  in  I  ie  Gait  Reformer. 
We  also  a\  ail  es  of  a  synopsis  of  i  )i  • 


Sangster's  able  lecture  on  Education,  pub- 
lished in  the  Brantford  Courier.) 

MODE  OF  TEACHING  EN'GLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  Sangster  proceeded  to  address  the 
teachers  upon  this  subject.  He  said  that 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  grammar 
as  a  public  school  study,  there  were  few 
subjects  that  had  been  worse  taught.  Learn- 
ing grammar  in  our  public  schools  has  been 
for  the  most  part,  merely  committing  to 
memory  a  multitude  of  forms,  definitions  and 
rules.  The  pupil  has  been  kept  for  long- 
years  memorizing  matter  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  not  till  long  subsequently 'that  he  has 
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been  taught  to  applj  it  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose. He  reads  for  years  through  a  mass 
of  technicality  and  abstruseness,  but  dimly, 
if  at  all,  perceiving  the  usefulness  of  what  he 
is  learning;.  There  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  grammar  should  thus  be  uninviting  and 
uninteresting.  Perhaps  the  great  mistake  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar  has  been  the  sever- 
ance of  the  art  from  the  science.  To  teach 
grammar  rationally  the  teacher  must  not  on- 
ly have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  beings  whom  he  is  to  train,  but  he 
must  remember  that  this  is  probably  the 
first  instance  of  the  pupil's  introduction  to 
the  science  of  abstractions,  and  it  forms  the 
basis  on  which  all  his  after  acquisition  in 
this  department  of  knowledge  must  necess- 
arily rest.  He  should  make,  therefore,  his 
early  teaching  as  simple,  interesting  and 
devoid  of  technicalities  as  possible.  The 
pupil  loves  a  study  just  in  proportion  as  he 
understands  it.  In  the  study  of  grammar 
your  pupils  are  made  or  marred  during  the 
first  year  under  your  instructions.  The 
text  books  on  the  subject,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  simplified  are  productive  of 
evil  and  simply  of  evil,  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  children.  The  teachers  of 
the  present  day  make  a  great  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  text  books  on  almost 
all-subjects,  but  on  grammar  greatest  of  all. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  secure  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils,  by  their  conning  over 
the  dead  senseless  pages  of  a  text-book,  a 
knowledge  of  things  instead  of  a  knowledge 
of  words.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
grammar.  There  comes  a  period  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  children  when  you  must  place 
text-books  on  grammar  in  their  hands  in  or- 
der that  they  may  acquire  the  definitions  and 
rules.  If  they  have  been  properly  taught 
up  to  the  time  they  will  use  the  text-books 
as  a  chart  by  reference  to  which  they  may 
review  their  knowledge.  But  the  essentials 
of  grammar,  definitions,  classifications  of 
words,  grammatical  forms  and.  the  simpler 
rules  of  syntax  should  be  taught  by  familiar 
oral  lessons,  analytical  and  deductive,  in 
connection  with  the  black-board.  Coming 
now  to  the  more  technical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, how  are  you  to  commence  the  study  of 
grammar  with  very  young  children  and  con- 
ductyomlessons  so  as  to  secure  on  their  part 
a  knowledge  of  things  rather  than  of  words. 
Dr.  Sangster  then  proceed  to  explain  his 
method  idling  grammar.     First  discuss 


with  your  pupils  what  is  meant  by  classific- 
ation. It  would  be  very  bad  teaching  to 
begin  by  telling  them  what  classification  is. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  draw  out  rather  than 
force  in.  His  functions  begin  and  end  in 
making  his  pupils  think  and  ascertain  for 
themselves.  To  explain  classification,  he 
would  tell  the  children  with  black  hair  to 
sit  on  one  seat,  those  with  light  hair  on  an- 
other seat,  and  so  on,  and  then  you  may 
tell  them  you  have  been  classifying  them 
according  to  the  color  of  their  hair.  Or  you 
might  classify  them  according  to  their  nat- 
i  ionality,  or  you  might  take  a  barrel  of  mix- 
|  ed  fruit  and  let  the  children  classify  them 
according"  to  their  kinds,  and  so  on.  You 
thus  develop  the  idea  in  your  pupils  of  what 
is  meant  by  classification.  Now  you  tell 
them  that  there  are  a  great  man}-  words,  but 
it  is  found  that  they  can  be  separated  into 
eight  or  nine  classes  according  to  their  uses. 
Begin  with  a  noun.  Do  not  give  the  defin- 
ition of  a  noun  or  ask  the  pupils  to  name 
some  nouns;  but  you  ask  one  boy  to  give 
you  the  names  of  some  things  he  sees  in  the 
room,  another  to  name  some  things  he  saw 
at  home  or  on  the  way  to  school,  and  so  on. 
You  write  these  names  on  the  blackboard 
and  then  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  words  that  are  the;  names  oi  things 
are  called  nouns.  That  definition  is  suffici- 
ent at  this  stage.  You  let  them  repeat  i 
individually  and  simultaneously.  Now,  you 
ask  them  not  for  the  names  of  things,  but 
for  nouns.  Then  you  wind  up  the  lesson 
by  taking  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day,  and 
letting  them  point  out  the  nouns  in  it,  al- 
ways giving  the  reason  in  each  case  why  it 
is  a  noun.  The  lecturer  next  took  up  in- 
order,  the  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  pronoun 
and  preposition,  and  explained  the  mode  of 
teaching  each,  the  same  principle  being, 
followed  as  in  the  case  of  nouns.  The 
characteristic  of  this-  plan,  he  continued,  is 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  deduce  the  definitions 
from  his  own  knowledge  ;  and  every  step 
the  pupil  makes  in  advance  is  applied  to 
some  practical  purpose  in  the  formation  of 
sentences.  Having  spent  six  or  nine  months 
or  longer  if  necessary  upon  this  course,  the 
text  book  may  be  used,  but  still  only  as  an 
auxiliary  to  your  oral  teaching.  The  teach- 
ing is  still  largely  from  the  blackboard.  You 
deduce  in  th.' same  analytical  manner  the 
immatical  forms,  the  simpler  rules  of  syn- 
tax and  infieAion  of  words.  He  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  mode  of  teac  ti  ig    the  dis- 
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tinction  between  common  and  propernouns, 
the  number  and  case  of  nouns,  and  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives.  With  reference  to 
teaching  grammar  to  advanced  classes,  he 
urged  them  to  make  it  as  little  technical  as 
possible.  It  would  seem  that  our  recent 
authors  have  striven  to  make  the  subject 
as  abstract  as  possible,  and  to  obscure  it  by 
the  introduction  of  unnecessary  technicality. 
(Cheers.)  Leave  out  that  technicality,  and 
be  satisfied  if  your  pupils  know  their  gramm- 
ar, even  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  divide 
every  sentence  into  the  multiplicity  of  kinds 
that  arc  discussed  in  the  modern  text  books 
on  the  subject.     (Cheers) 

MODE  OF    TEACHING    ARITHMETIC. 

Dr  Sangster  next  took  up  this  subject. 
He  said  the  mistakes  in  teaching  arithmetic 
were  manifold,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  was 
the  too  early  introduction  of  the  text  book. 
He  could  not  too  strongly  give  utterance  to 
his  conviction  of  the  detriment  done  by 
placing  text  books  too  early  in  the  hands  of 
children.  If  all  the  text  books  were  sunk 
in  the  lake  your  teaching  would  be  better ; 
the  absence  of  these  books  would  compel 
you  to  devise  other  means  to  accomplish 
your  end.  The  second  mistake  was  want 
of  thoroughness  in  teaching.  The  one 
senseless  ambition  apparently  of  many 
teachers  is  to  carry  their  pupils  through  the 
text  book.  Do  remember  thai  quality  not 
quantity  is  the  test  of  merit  in  your  teach- 
ing. Another  mistake  made  in  the  past  was 
■want  of  intellectuality  in  the  teaching.  Pup- 
ils have  been  taught  to  take  everything  on 
authority.  The  one  all  sufficient  reason  is, 
the  book  says  so.  Another  error  was  the 
-want  of  practicability.  The  pupils  have 
been  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do 
not  see  the  usefulness  of  what  they  learn. 
He  dwelt  with  considerable  force  upon  this 
point,  and  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  by 
the  aid  of  the  blackboard  the  rational  meth- 
od of  teaching  arithmetic.  He  attached 
great  importance  to  mental  arithmetic  and 
to  systematic  reviews.  He  would  give  from 
two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the  entire  time  to 
be  given  to  arithmetic  to  reviews.  The  re- 
views must  go  back  to  the  beginning  every 
time,  and  every  review  must  be  thorough 
and  searching.  Rules  should  be  taught  de- 
ductively from  operations  on  the  black- 
board. 

The  next  subject  taken  up  was 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Sangster  said  he  had  not  time  to 
speak  with  regaid  to  the  question  of  school 
houses,  which  wcs  intimately  connected  with 
school  organization.  Teachers  might  do  a 
good  deal  in  organizing  the  rooms  properly. 
The  light  should  not  fail  upon  the  back  of 
the  pupils,  as  in  that  case  they  would  be  in 
their  own  light.  Teachers  might  also  do 
something  to  secure  improved  ventilation 
and  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  He  suggested  that  the  teacher  might 
appoint  a  curator  to  see  that  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  was  admitted  at  stated  intervals. 
Another  curator  might  be  appointed  to  read 
the  thermometer  and  regulate  the  fires  ac- 
cordingly. He  next  adverted  to  the  various 
modes  of  classification,  and  on  the  subject 
of  grading,  said  he  deeply  regretted  that 
public  opinion  should  have  determined  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  sexes  separate  in 
schools. 
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There  was  no  valid  reason  why 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  class 
question  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  of  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
teacher  was  what  he  ought  to  be  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  keeping  the  sexes  to- 
gether, but  if  he  is  not  he  ought  not  to  be 
there  at  all.  So  important  did  he  consider 
the  proper  grading  of  a  school  that  he 
hoped  when  they  got  townships  boards,  two 
rural  sections  might  be  joined  together 
sometimes  and  put  in  charge  of  two  teachers. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  monitors,  he  con- 
sidered it  an  almost  unmitigated  evil. 
Children  did  not  possess  discretion  and 
judgment  enough  to  teach.  A  monitor 
might  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  engaged 
in  silent  preparation  of  the  lesson.  With 
reference  to  a  time  table,  three-fifths  of  the 
school  time  should  be  given  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Let  intellectual 
studies  alternate  with  those  which  are  of  a 
mechanical  nature.  The  same  studies 
should  recur  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  recesses 
and  for  opening  and  closing  school.  The 
pupils  should  be  arranged  in  line  before  en- 
tering school  and  be  marched  in  in  order. 
They  should  also  be  dismissed  in  regular 
order.  When  your  time  table  is  made  hang 
it  up  in  your  school-room  within  easy  acc- 
ess of  all,  and  remember  it  is  the  law  of  the 
school-room,  and  that  you  are  no  more   at 
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liberty  to  set  it  aside  than  you    can    permit 
your  pupils  to  take  liberties  with  it. 

TEACHING  COMPOSITION  TO  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

Dr.  Sangster  next  took  up  this  subject. 
After  a  izw*  introductory  remarks,  he  said  it 
was  not  sufficient  that    the    teacher   should 
exhibit  to  his  pupils  correct  models   of  ex- 
pression, though  that  was  very    important. 
You  must  insist  on  those  models  being  foll- 
owed.    Every  incorrect  expression  in   your 
hearing  must  be  corrected.     It  is   not  suff- 
icient that  you  point  out  the  mistake  ;   you 
must  insist  upon  the  pupil  there  and   then 
correcting  the  mistake  and  uttering  the  cor- 
rect  expression,    not    only    in    school    but 
whenever  you  come  in   contact   with   your 
pupils.     It   is    only    by    continually    doing 
this  that  you  can  hope  to  weed  out   the  in- 
correctjnodes  of  expression  that  they   may 
have  learned  at  home.     In  the  answers  of 
your  pupils  you  must  correct  the    mistakes 
in  the  form  of  expression  as  well  as  in    the 
answers  themselves.     By  the  time  your  pup- 
ils reach  the  age  of  to  or  12  years,  and  you 
have  taught  them  by  oral  teaching   to   give 
you  readily  sentences  of  any  prescribed  form, 
you  may  commence  your  formal  teaching  in 
written  composition.     The   great   difficulty 
with  children,  and  even  with  older  people 
is  to  get  consecutive  ideas  on  any   subject. 
So  when  you  do  give  them   a    composition 
give  it  on  a  subject  they   know   something 
about.     Take  the  cow,  for  instance.     Show 
them  a  picture  of  a  cow  ;  and  get  them   to 
tell  you  all  they  know  about  it.     Then  let 
them  take  their  slates  and  write  what   they 
know  about  a  cow.     Your   experience   will 
tell  you  that  certain  mistakes  will  be  made. 
Write  some  of  these  on  the  blackboard  and 
point  them  out;  and    afford  the   pupils   an 
opportunity  to  correct  their  mistakes.    Then 
take  a  few  of  the  best  slates,  and   read   the 
composition,    criticising  it     kindly.     Then 
having  pointed  out  the  errors  in  these  slates 
you  give  the  pupils  another  opportunity   to 
correct  as  far  as  they  can  their  faulty  forms 
of  expression.     The    next  step   is    for   the 
teacher  to  examine  every  one  of  the  slates; 
that  work  cannot  be  delegated    to   another. 
The  work  may  be  done  in  the  evening.     He 
(Dr.  S.)  never  knew  a  teacher  worth  his  salt 
that  considered  his  work  was    over   at  4  o'- 
clock.    Indicate  the  errors,  but  not  correct 
them.     That  connection  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  exercise  to  the  pupils.     Nei- 
ther is  it  sufficient  to  say  it  is  wrong.     Write 


the  faulty  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and 
try  to  draw  out  from  the  pupils  where  the 
error  lies.  You  may  give  your  pupils  cer- 
tain words  and  let  them  connect  them  so  as 
to  form  sentences.  Or  you  may  take  the 
reading  lesson  and  let  them  give  expression 
to  it  in  their  own  language.  Or  repeat  to 
them  some  short  striking  narrative  and  re- 
quire them  to  give  it  in  their  words.  Or 
write  on  the  blackboard  a  short  composition 
of  your  own  purposely  making  some  mis- 
takes, and  let  your  pupils  criticise  it.  Or 
after  an  object  lesson  let  them  state  what 
they  know  about  the  object.  As  soon  as 
the  pupils  become  tolerably  familiar  with 
writing,  you  should  require  the  corrected 
forms  to  be  written  on  paper,  or  better  still 
in  a  book.  When  they  become  more  ad- 
vanced the  rough  draft  might  be  written  on 
paper  leaving  a  margin.  On  this  margin 
you  indicate  the  errors  in  some  such  way 
as  this.  Write  s  for  fault  in  spelling  ;  f  s, 
false  syntax;  c,  wrong  capital,  &c;  leaving 
it  to  your  pupils  to  find  out  whereabouts  in 
the  line  the  mistake  is  and  what  it  is.  Then 
the  pupils  should  take  these  exercises,  corr- 
ect them  and  transcribe  them  into  a  book. 
The  writing  of  compositions  should  be  done 
at  school ;  the  corrections  and  transcriptions 
into  a  book  might  be  done  at  home.  The 
Doctor  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon 
teaching  composition  to  more  advanced 
classes,  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
teaching  letter  writing,  and  the  addressing 
and  stamping  of  envelopes. 

object  lessons.  . 

Dr.  Sangster  addressed  the  teachers  on 
this  subject.  There  has  been,  he  said,  a 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  ad- 
vanced educators  that  our  system  of 
primary  instruction  has  been  radically- 
wrong  in  principle  and  therefore  barren,  or 
worse  than  barren,  of  results.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  past  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  mind  have  been  recklessly  set 
at  defiance  in  our  system  of  infant  culture. 
The  natural  order  of  the  development  of 
the  faculties  has  been  ignored,  or  even  the 
attempt  made  to  reverse  it.  The  whole 
teaching  has  been  directed  to  loading  the 
memory  with  the  dry  worthless  lumber  of 
the  text  book.  Yet  the  memory  is  not  the 
first  to  develop  itself;  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties are  the  first  to  unfold  themselves,  and 
it  is  through  these  that  the  mind  must  re- 
ceive   the  pabulum    that  will  nourish  the 
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other  faculties.  The  principle  underlying 
object  lessons  may  be  stated  somewhat 
thus.  That  nature  never  presents  to  a 
child  words  and  after  that  the  things  to 
which  the  words  ars  applied  ;  that  sensa- 
tion and  perception  invariably  precede  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  only  after  a  child 
has  ideas  to  express  that  nature  attempts  to 
furnish  him  with  language.  The  mind  can 
never  give  representation  or  expression  to 
what  it  does  not  possess  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  compel  a  child's  mind  to  retain  words 
dissociated  with  the  things  to  which  they 
are  applied  is  an  outrage  and  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  education. 
Further,  nature  always  presents  to  a  child 
the  thing  as  a  whole,  never  directing  his 
attencion  to  the  parts  till  he  has  conceived 
an  idea  of  the  whole.  These  are  some  of 
the  leading  principles  that  underlie  the 
whole  system  of  object  teaching,  and  if  you 
would  make  your  system  of  teaching  in- 
telligent, rational  and  modern  you  will 
teach  with  a  constant  recognition  of  them. 
Coming  to  the  more  technical  part  of  his 
subject,  he  said  object  lessons  were  given 
with  a  four-fold  purpose.  In  the  first 
place  they  develop  the  mind.  Secondly, 
they  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil. 
Words  to  a  child  mean  nothing  dissociated 
with  the  things  to  which  they  belong. 
Language  is  only  understood  in  proportion 
as  the  child  tests  it  and  perceives  its  ap- 
plication to  things  and  actions  that  lie 
around  him.  Thirdly,  object  lessons  are 
given  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
things.  But  you  will  not  forget  that  the 
main  purpose  is  to  train  faculty  rather  than 
to  furnish  memory.  In  the  fourth  place 
object  lessons  have  a  moral  aspect.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  moral  reflections  should 
be  explicitly  couched  in  words.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  the  teacher's  mind  should 
be  of  such  a  tone  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  a  moral  tone  to  the  lesson  and  lead 
him  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
that  will  obviously  present  themselves  for 
inculcating  some  moral  lesson.  The  lec- 
turer then  proceeded  to  explain  the  mode 
of  teaching  object  lessons.  He  said  they 
need  not  be  of  any  specified  length  ;  even  a 
lesson  of  one  minute  might  be  useful. 
These  object  lessons  require  a  good  deal  of 
earnest  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  No  one  can  give  an  object  les- 
son who  has  not  diligently  the  night  be- 
fore prepared    himself  for   the  work.     He 


would  prefer  to  see  the  infant  classes  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
teachers.  In  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  lecture  the  Doctor  gave  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  of  teaching  object 
lessons,  but  we  have  space  only  for  the 
general  principles  given  above. 

MODE   OF   TEACHING    READING. 

Dr.  Sangster  said  our  system  of  teach- 
ing reading  had  been  wretchedly  unphilo- 
sophical.  He  did  not  approve  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  as  an  alphabet  at  all;  but  if  it 
was  taught  in  that  way,  the  best  plan  was 
to  teach  it  in  connection  with  some  pic- 
ture. He  recommended  them  to  teach  the 
alnhabet  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lessons.  The  child  first  sees  the  word  as 
a  whole  and  it  is  not  till  it  has  become 
familiar  with  it  as  a  whole  that  it  begins  to 
separate  it  into  parts.  Spelling  should  be 
taught  from  reading,  not  reading  from 
spelling.  Spelling  was  learned  through  the 
eye  rather  than  through  the  ear.  Edu- 
cated deaf-mutes  were  invariably  good 
spellers,  while  the  educated  blind  are  in- 
variably defective  in  that  respect.  He  re- 
lated an  incident  told  him  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
Principal  of  the  Belleville  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute.  Dr.  Palmer  was  at  one  time 
Principal  of  a  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind 
institute  in  Carolina,  and  during  the  war 
was  sent  for  to  Charleston  to  examine  a 
man  who  claimed  to  be  a  deaf-mute,  but 
who  was  arrested  as  a  spy.  Dr.  P.  asked 
him  a  question  on  the  slate,  and  the  pris- 
oner replied  in  the  same  way.  When  the 
Dr.  came  to  the  third  word  he  set  the  man 
down  as  a  cheat,  and  on  his  evidence  he 
was  shot  as  a  spy.  The  third  word,  was 
sure,  which  the  prisoner  spelt  shure.  The 
Doctor  knew  that  no  deaf  mute  would 
make  that  mistake.  This  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  that  spelling  was 
properly  learned  by  the  eye,  and  should 
therefore  be  learned  through  reading. 
Having  stated  these  principles  the  lecturer 
concluded  by  illustrating  their  application 
to  teaching  reading  and  spelling  to  junior 
classes. 

QUESTION    DRAWER. 

(We  select  the  following  from  among  the 
answers  to  questions  placed  in  the  Ques- 
tion Drawer.) 

Would  you  use  corporal  punishment  ?  If 
so,  for  what  offences  ?  What  kind  of  pun- 
ishment would  you  inflict? 
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A.- — I  cannot  answer  that  in  full.  I 
may  say  I  use  very  little  corporal  punish- 
ment. I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  moral 
suasion.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  perpetually  flogging.  I  admit  that 
there  are  children  with  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  along  without  the  rod, — 
children  who  are  taught  by  parents  that 
they  are  never  in  earnest  unless  their  words 
are  emphasized  with  blows.  I  would  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  that  the  teacher 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  use  the  rod. 
There  is  a  strong  moral  power  in  the  very 
consciousness  that  the  teacher  can  use  the 
rod.  At  the  same  time  I  would  deeply  de- 
plore the  frequent  resort  to  brute  force.  I 
use  the  word  '"brute  force"  advisedly. 
That  is  the  word.  Every  time  a  teacher  is 
compelled  to  resort  to  brute  force  he 
shows  a  lack  of  moral  power,  and  the 
teacher  who  habitually  uses  the  rod  in  the 
school  does  not  exert  in  the  school  a  use- 
ful influence.  You  injure  your  power  just 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
you  use  the  rod.  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that  you  must  secure  order  at  any  cost ; 
and  if  you  unfortunately  cannot  secure 
order  by  moral  force  then  you  must  secure 
it  by  physical  force.  At  the  same  time  I 
express  my  opinion  that  physical  force  is 
an  infinitely  lower  and  more  degrading 
mode  of  government  than  moral  power. 
With  regard  to  what  offences  I  would  use 
corporal  punishment  for,  I  would  say  es- 
pecially moral  offences — using  obscene 
language,  swearing,  lying  and  the  like.  I 
do  not  think  offences  against  mere  routine 
or  order  are  so  properly  punished  by  that 
means.  As  to  the  kind  of  punishment,  if 
you  use  corporal  punishment  at  all,  I  think 
flogging  with  a  strap  is  the  kind,  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  with  what  degree  of 
strength  to  use  it.  I  would  recommend 
you  to  go  to  the  largest  teacher  of  your  ac- 
quaintance and  get  him  to  lay  the  strap  on 
your  shoulders  as  hard  as  he  can.  (Laugh- 
ter.) If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
your  boys  take  their  coats  off,  take  your 
coat  off.  You  will  then  have  a  feeling 
consciousness  of  how  it  is,  and  there  will 
be  no  great  probability  of  your  using  it  too 
much.  You  should  lock  the  strap  in  a 
drawer  that  you  do  not  use,  take  the  key 
home  and  leave  it  there.  I  make  this  re- 
commendation to  you  advisedly.  There  is 
sound  reason  in  it.  You  can  never  be 
charged  with  whipping  while  in  a  passion, 


and  in  19  cases  out  of  20  you  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  take  the  key  with  you  the 
next  morning.  You  will  have  found  out  in 
the  meantime  some  better  way  than  flog- 
ging. Let  me  strongly  urge  you  not  to 
flog  as  a  rule  in  the  presence  of  your  pu- 
pils. The  exhibition  of  brute  force  is  a  de- 
grading one  ;  its  whole  tendency  is  lower- 
ing upon  the  pupils  who  witness  it.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  do  all  the  whip- 
ping in  private,  but  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  of  the  curators  of  the  school,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  culprit  making  mis- 
representations afterwards. 

Would  you.  allow  of  any  talking  in  study 
hours  ?  How  would  you  break  up  the 
habit  of  pupils  studying  their  lessons 
aloud  ? 

A. — I  would  not  allow  any  talking  or 
whispering  during  study  hours.  The 
slightest  whispering  in  study  hours  ought 
to  be  an  infringement  of  rule.  If  you 
have  a  well-ordered  school  no  child  would 
speak  during  study  hours,  and  no  child 
would  study  so  as  to  be  heard  by  others. 
The  children  should  be  taught  that  they 
can  study  just  as  well  in  utter  silence.  You 
should  not  hear  the  slightest  whisper  or 
sound.  As  to  how  I  would  break  it  up,  I 
can  scarcely  say,  but  I  would  break  it  up. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  your  pu- 
pils five  minutes  at  the  close  of  each  hour 
and  let  them  whisper  to  one  another  then. 

What  system  of  marks  would  you  adopt 
in  registering  the  exercises  of  the  various 
classes  so  as  to  secure  brevity  and  compre- 
hension. Do  you  approve  of  such  a 
method  of  recording  class  recitations,  and 
what  steps  would  you  adopt  to  secure 
thoroughness  and  attention  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  studies  ? 

A. — I  strongly  approve  of  giving  these 
marks  to  your  pupils  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons.  I  think  the  roll  book  might  be 
used  very  properly  to  enter  these  marks. 
You  would  decide,  in  the  first  place,  what 
constitutes  perfect  recitation,  and  tell  your 
pupils  how  many  marks  is  perfect.  Re- 
member, too,  in  awarding  for  good  con- 
duct, the  different  temperaments  of  the 
children. 

Would  not  a  system  of  appointing  mon- 
itors to  watch  over  a  certain  number  of  pu- 
pils as  to  their  conduct  encourage  tale 
bearing  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  so,  because  directly 
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you  appoint  a  monitor  he  becomes  an  offi- 
cer of  the  school,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  su- 
pervise his  class.  He  is  for  the  time  being 
in  the  place  of  the  teacher,  and  to  report  to 
you  is  not  tale  bearing. 

Do  you  approve  of  teaching  one  regular 
style  of  penmanship  throughout  the  school, 
or  an  angular  hand  to  girls  and  a  round 
business  hand  to  boys  ?  Is  the  angular 
hand  taught  in  the  Model  School  ? 

A. — The  penmanship  of  the  Model 
School  is  semi-angular — a  kind  of  medium 
between  the  old  round  hand  and  the  very 
angular,  and  that  kind  of  penmanship 
should  be  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  teaching  writing  would  you  permit 
pupils  to  use  slates,  or  insist  upon  the  use 
of  copy  books  from  the  first  ? 

A. — I  would  insist  upon  the  use  of  copy 
books  from  the  first. 

Would  it  be  proper  for  County  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  to  discuss  mathematical  prob- 
lems ? 

A. — For  Teachers'  Institutes  certainly 
not.  They  have  to  discuss  methods  of 
teaching,  school  government  and  organiza- 
tion, &c.  But  at  the  meetings  of  County 
Associations  where  your  instruction  is  mu- 
tual, you  may  very  properly  discuss  prob- 
lems. A  very  good  way  is  to  select  two  or 
three  of  the  very  best  mathematicians  of 
the  County,  and  let  them  take  charge  of 
the  mathematical  drawer.  So  two  or  three 
of  the  best  grammarians  might  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  Grammar,  and  so 
on. 

What  is  the  better  way  of  making  pupils 
prepare  neglected  lessons — by  detaining 
them  after  school  hours,  or  corporal  pun- 
ishment ? 

A. — The  former.  It  is  a  bad  plan 
to  whip  children  for  the  non-preparation  of 
lessons. 

Do  you  know  of  a  better  way  than  either 
of  these  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Where  there  is 
a  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  in  the 
school,  and  where  the  teacher  has  won  the 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  there  is  a  better  mode 
of  getting  them  to  prepare  their  lesson  than 
either  of  these  .plans.  Indeed,  where  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  is  what  it  ought  to 
be,  there  will  be  very  few  cases  of  this  kind 
met  with.  The  teacher's  influence  is  felt 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  pupils 
are  anxious  to  satisfy  even  what  might  be 
deemed  his  unreasonable   demands.     The 


great  secret  of  getting  your  lessons  well 
prepared  is  to  secure  on  your  part  un- 
bounded influence  over  your  pupils. 
Another  point.  I  believe  that  nine  tunes 
out  of  ten  the  lessons  are  not  prepared  by 
children,  not  because  they  are  not  desirous 
of  preparing  them  but  simply  the  want  of 
knowing  how.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  teacher's  duty  to  show  his  pupils  how 
to  study  their  lessons. 

LECTURE  ON  EDUCATION. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  world's  history 
will  show  that  Religion,   Slavery,   Prohibi- 
tion, &c,  sway  countries  as  the  wind  sways 
the  sea.     Suddenly  waves  of  thought  spring 
up  and  pass  over  a  country.     At  the  pre- 
sent time  one  of  these  waves  is  agitating 
this  country — not  alone  this  country,  but 
the  world.     The   keynote   is    Education — 
even  compulsory.     People  are  vieing  with 
one   another  in  their  demand  for  Educa- 
tion ;    the   very    ignorant  are   crying   and 
thirsting  for  it.     The  desirability  of  Edu- 
tion  is  no  longer  the  theme  of  a  few  en- 
thusiasts.    High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
demand  what  they  are  beginning  to  look 
upon,  and  what  is  indeed  their  right.     Not 
only  in  our  country  is   the   cry  heard,   but 
all  over  the  United   States  ;   a  number   of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  far  off  Japan, 
is  beginning  to  lift  up  her  weak  voice,  hav- 
ing   been   leavened  with   the  general  fer- 
ment.    In    Europe,    Germany   leads    the 
van.     It  is    estimated    that    in    the    late 
French  and  German  war  98   per  cent,  of 
the  German  soldiers  could  read  and  write, 
while  only  48  per  cent  of  the  French   had 
any  knowledge  of  those   branches.     Is   it 
any  wonder  that   France   could  not  stand. 
She  did  not  deserve   to  stand.     We  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  French  inferiority 
was  due  to  the  lack   of  education  among 
its  soldiers.     That  army  will  be  most  in- 
vincible whose  rank  and  file  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  whose  officers  have  received  the 
most  mental  culture.     Education  makes  a 
man  work  like  an  intelligent  being  and  not 
like  a  beast.     It  is  everywhere  the  hand- 
maid of  religion  ;  by  removing  ignorance  it 
removes  the  elements  of  vice;  it   increases 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment.     The  recogni- 
tion of  the  foregoing  has   induced  Legisla- 
tors   to    promulgate    popular     education. 
Ample  facility  is  given  for  the  obtaining  of 
a   good    sound,    liberal  education   in  our 
schools 
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The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  this  country  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  He  had,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  rambled  from 
Maine  to  Missouri,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Mexico,  and  thought  that  we  were  in  ad- 
vance of  rather  than  behind  the  most 
favored  States,  speaking  generally.  In 
some  particulars  we  were  behind.  Their 
school-houses  are  more  architectural,  and 
their  teachers  more  showy.  Our  course  of 
study  excels  theirs,  and  our  school  teachers 
excel  in  scholastic  attainments.  We  are 
also  ahead  in  all  that  pertains  to  inspec- 
tion. The  unhappy  connection  that  exists 
in  the  United  States  between  education 
and  politics  saps  the  springs  of  efficiency. 
Speaking  of  Associations,  we  are  behind  in 
attendance  at  teachers'  meetings.  He  ad- 
vised more  regular  attendance,  as  the  con- 
tact of  mind  with  mind  there  obtained, 
cannot  but  have  a  beneficial  influence.  If 
teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  duties  incident 
to  their  trust,  if  they  are  superficial,  if  they 
are  unskillful,  the  fountain  is  poisoned  at 
its  source.  Teachers  are  responsible  for 
the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupils  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  For  the  moral  and 
physical  growth,  parents  and  teachers  are 
jointly  responsible.  Instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to  awaken  the  mind — to  foster  origin- 
ality— to  unfold  systematically  the  various 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  we  find  some  teach- 
ers systematically  murdering  the  intellect 
of  their  pupils.  Better  make  them  lean 
giants  than  fat  dwarfs.  A  traveller  in  Con- 
necticut met  a  long,  lank,  cadaverous- 
looking  native  of  that  State,  and  upon  ask- 
ing him  how  they  raised  crops  where  there 
was  so  little  soil,  received  the  following  re- 
ply :  "  We  don't  need  to  ;  we  just  build 
schoolhouses  and  raise  men."  Teachers 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment. They  should  never  commit 
the  irretrievable  blunder  of  urging  the 
mere  precocious  youths  onward,  till,  by 
over-mental  excitement,  the  pupil  is  hur- 
ried to  a  premature  grave.  He  drew  a 
touching  picture  of  an  only  too  apt  pupil 
having  the  silver  cord  loosed,  the  golden 
bowl  broken,  the  dust  returned  to  the 
earth  and  the  spirit  to  its  Maker,  by  the 
injudicious  urging  of  an  untrained  teacher. 
As  to  moral  training,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
teach  denominationalism.  We  can,  by 
both  precept  and  example,  inculcate  the 
main  principles  of  morality.      In   the   play- 


ground numerous  opportunities  occur  of 
teachers'  magnanimity,  truthfulness,  never 
to  compromise  right  to  wrong,  to  sacrifice 
desire  to  duty,  and  passion  to  principle. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  aesthetic  ed- 
ucation of  the  youth  of  the  land.  We 
show  our  shoddiness  and  lack  of  refine- 
ment in  a  thousand  different  ways.  He 
described  a  good  many  of  the  school- 
houses  in  this  country  as  being  hideous, 
oblong  boxes,  out  at  the  elbows,  as  elegant 
and  beautiful  in  their  interior  as  they  were 
ornamental  in  their  exterior.  They  were 
to  a  great  extent  a  libel  on  the  tastes  of 
the  people.  In  appearance  they  did  not 
come  up  to  a  first  class  stable,  and  a  horse, 
especially  if  he  be  blood,  would  needs  hesi- 
tate and  grumble  before  entering  many  of 
them.  And  yet  for  this  state  of  things  the 
teachers  were  to  a  great  extent  blamable. 
He  could  on  this  point  bring  to  bear  a 
healthy  public  opinion,  if  only  by  reason  of 
his  many  importunities.  Let  the  teacher 
teach  his  pupils  to  observe  the  graces  of 
form  and  adornment  in  the  insect  world,  to 
notice  the  glorious  sumise  and  sunset,  the 
electrical  flash,  the  swallow  weaving  poetry 
as  it  sails;  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways 
has  he  of  showing  how  near  the  beautiful  is 
to  the  good.  He  closed  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  eloquent  and  instructive  addresses 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  hear,  by  briefly 
alluding  to  the  difficulties  and  rewards  in- 
cident to  a  teacher's  life.  God  never 
willed  that  his  rational  creatures  should 
live  upon  sugar  and  honey.  It  is  very 
often  pleasure  that  drags  us  down,  and  the 
rugged  ways  of  life  that  make  us  men. 
Trials  are  a  kind  of  moral  ballast.  When 
we  have  not  much  to  bear,  we  can  scarcely 
bear  ourselves.  The  teacher  does  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  monetary  consideration  for 
what  he  performs ;  what  wonder  that  many 
of  our  best  men  are  confessedly  and  pro- 
fessedly throwing  down  the  book.  With 
respect  to  the  applause  of  our  fellows,  we 
can  live  without  it,  we  can  not  win  it  in 
the  teaching  profession,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  us  from  winning  respect.  En- 
lightened public  opinion  often  swings 
around  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely. 
The  teacher  that  sows  in  faith,  though  in 
weariness,  may  not  see  the  harvest,  but 
it  is  sure  to  follow.  Its  home  is  in 
Heaven. 
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CANADIAN. 
BOSANQUET  AND    PlYMPTON     PeacHERS' 

Association. — A  very  interesting  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  Forest,  on 
Saturday,  4th  ot  October.  Mr.  D.  B.  Cor- 
nell presided  over  the  meeting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President,  G.  W.  Ross  Esq., 
M.  P. ;  and  Mr.  S.  Dunsmore  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary,  pro  tern.  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Donald explained  his  method  of  teaching 
Object  Lessons,  and  Mr.  W.  Cornell 
showed  his  style  of  teaching  Reading  to 
a  class  of  beginners,  both  of  which  were 
very  instructive  and  interesting.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  spent  in  discussing 
matters  relating  to  Education.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  December,  at 
which  time  the  following  programme  will 
be  observed  :  A.  Currie,  Analysis  ;  H.  D. 
Johnston,  Book-keeping ;  W.  Norton,  Or- 
thography ;  R.  C.  Grasly,  School  Discip- 
line;  Mr.  Sherman,  Geography,  (Map  of 
Canada.)  Subject  for  debate, — Resolved, 
that  the  study  of  History  is  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  study  of  Science. 

— Competitive  examinations  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  townships  of  Pakenham 
and  Ramsay  were  held  in  the  villages  of 
Pakenham  and  Clayton  respectively — the 
former  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  15th,  the  latter 
on  Friday,  Oct.  17.  Pakenham  sent  repre- 
sentative pupils  from  live  sections  out  of 
eight,  and  Ramsay  made  the  handsome 
turn  out  of  twelve  sections  out  of  fourteen ; 
twenty-six  intellectual  combatants  assem- 
bled at  Pakenham,  while  no  less  than  forty- 
five  contended  for  the  honor  at  Clay- 
ton. The  examinations  were  conducted 
(with  the  exception  of  reading)  exclusively 
in  writing. 

In  the  township  of  Pakenham  S.   S.  No. 

4,  the  village  school  carried  off  the  great- 
est number  of  prizes,  while  Nos.  1  and  2 
divided  the  honors  well  and  came  off  a 
good  second.     In  the  township  of  Ramsay, 

5.  S.  No.  10,  at  Bennie's  Corners,  took  the 


lead,  followed  closely  by  No.  4,  the  Clayton 
school,  No.  16,  making  a  very  good  third. 
At  Clayton  the  children  were  sumptuously 
entertained  in  the  school  house  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village.  There  was  a  large  turn 
out  of  parents  on  both  of  these  interesting- 
occasions.  May  they  be  attended  with 
much  good. 

Dr.  Sangster's  Institutes. — Dr.  Sang- 
ster  has  held  some  highly  successful  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  within  the  last  month.  At 
Berlin,  about  200  teachers  were  present, 
all  of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
Doctor's  Lectures.  A  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  formed  with  the  following 
officers  :  President — Thos.  Pearce,  Coun- 
ty Inspector ;  1st  Vice  President — J.  M. 
Moran,  Wellesley  Village  ;  2nd  Vice  Presi- 
dent— J.  Suddaby,  Gait ;  Sec.-Treas. — Mr. 
Connor,  Berlin  High  School.  Dr.  Sang- 
ster  was  elected  an  honorary  member.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Berlin  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  January.  Cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  Dr.  Sangster  for  his 
able  lectures.  Other  Institutes  were  held 
at  Port  Hope,  Lindsay  and  Napanee,  at 
all  of  which  the  teachers  attended  in  large 
numbers,  and  manifested  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Dr.  Sangster  is  doing  a  good  work 
to  aid  the  progress  of  education  in  On- 
tario. 

— A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Elgin  was 
held  at  the  St.  Thomas  High  School  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute for  Elgin,  on  the  nth  October. 
Mr.  Thomas  Leitch  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  W.  V.  McAlease  Secretary. 
Mr.  Butler,  in  addressing  the  meeting, 
stated  that  though  the  outline  of  the  coun- 
ty was  unfavorable  to  a  full  representation 
of  all  the  townships,  the  Institute  might  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and 
at  times  most  suitable  to  the  teachers.  He 
stated  that  he  had  attended  the  Institute  at 
Strathroy,  at  which  Dr.  Sangster  was 
present.     He  endeavored  to   persuade  the 
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Dr.  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  to  meet 
the  teachers  of  Elgin  ;  and  gave  the  en- 
couragement that  in  the  event  of  an  Insti- 
tute being  formed,  the  Dr.  would  make 
every  effort  to  be  present.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  elected  :  Moved  by  Mr.  Butler,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  Thomas 
Leitch  Esq.,  assistant  teacher  in  the  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  be  President  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  Carried. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Butler,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  that  Mr.  W.  B.  McAlease  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Carried.  It  was  considered  unnecessary 
to  draft  Constitution  and  By-laws — that  our 
points  of  order  would  be  in  the  main  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Provincial  Association. 
The  subject  to  be  discussed  at  each  Insti- 
tute will  be  agreed  upon  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Mr.  Butler  explained  his  method 
of  teaching  object  lessons  ;  also  his  method 
of  teaching  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Long  of  the 
Aylmer  High  School  gave  a  lecture  on 
School  Organization.  The  next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  four  weeks. 

UNITED    STATES. 

— Returns  from  fifty-four  colleges  in  the 
United  States  show  that  during  the  past 
year  2,515  degrees  were  conferred  in  this 
country. 

— The  first  female  school  trustee  elected 
in  New  Jersey  under  the  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  last  winter  is  Miss  Anne  Scho- 
field,  who  has  been  unanimously  chosen  in 
Monroe  district,  in  Morris  county. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  accepted  a  call  to  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  and  the  pastoral  charge  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  the  1st  of  next  Janu- 
ary. 

■ — The  additional  50,000  acres  of  school 
lands  to  which  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Michigan  is  entitled  are  now  being  selec- 
ted, and  will  add  $300,000  to  the   primary 


school  fund  of  the  State,    the  lands   being 
held  for  sale  at  $4  per  acre. 

— A  Baptist  gentleman  in  Ohio  has  in- 
serted a  clause  in  his  will,  donating  $50,- 
000  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  Another  gentleman  in  New- 
Jersey  has  made  similar  provision  for  leav- 
ing the  seminary  from  $65,000  to  $70,000. 

— Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  has  this 
year  graduated  61  students,  and  sent  up- 
ward of  40  to  college.  This  institution  for 
twenty-eight  years,  ending  with  1S61,  sent 
over  1,000  to  college  ;  while  it  took  the 
Boston  Latin  School  forty-six  years,  ending 
with  the  same  date,  to  send  600. 

— The  Kentucky  School  Fund  has  fal- 
len off  $241,000  since  last  year.  For  the 
current  school  year  the  per  capita  amount 
falls  sixty  cents  below  the  distribution  of 
last  year.  During  the  school  year  ending 
June  20,  1873,  the  pro  rata  to  each  child 
of  pupil  age  was  $2.20. 

■ — Virginia  is  doing  well  for  education. 
The  latest  official  returns  show  a  total  of 
4,695  Public  Schools,  an  increase  of  648 
since  the  preceding  year,  with  an  actual  en- 
rollment of  166,377  pupils,  an  increase  of 
35,289,  and  an  average  full  attendance  of 
95,488,  an  increase  of  19,766  since  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Besides  20,497  pupils  are 
reported  as  attending  private  schools,  a 
number  which,  for  want  of  full  infor- 
mation, is  doubtless  far  below  the  actual 
fact. 

— In  Tennessee,  there  are  400,000'  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent intends  that  his  first  report  to  the 
Governor,  on  the  15th  of  next  December, 
shall  embrace  a  history  of  school  opera- 
tions from  the  passage  of  the  law  to  the 
15  th  of  October.  His  report  next  year 
will  embrace  a  history  of  the  entire  first 
scholastic  year,  from  September  1st,  1873, 
to  August  31st,  1874,  inclusive.  The  first 
semi-annual  installment  of  interest  on  the 
permanent  fund  due  the  1st  of  last  July 
amounts  to  $75>375- 
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I  LOVE,   YOU  LOVE." 


Old  Jones,  the  village  pedagogue, 
The  grammar  lesson  called  one  day. 
Young  Bess,  a  maid  of  sweet  sixteen, 
Began  the  well  known  words  to  say. 
"  First  person,  I  love/'  first  she  said. 
Sly  Tom,  beside  her,  whispered,  "  Me'?" 
"Second  person,  you  love,"  Bess  went  on. 
"Ay,  that  I  do  !"  said  Tom—"  love  thee  .'" 

"Third  person,  he  loves,"  still  said  Bess. 
Tom  whispers,  "  Who  is  'he  !"' 
"  Oh,  Tom  !"  said  Bess,  pleading  low, 
"  Do  hold  your  peace,  and  let  me  be  !" 
"  No  whispering  !"  calls  the  master,  loud, 
And  rrowne  i  upon  the  forward  youth. 
"First  person,  we  love,"  Bessie  said. 
"  By  George  '.''  Tom  whispered,    "that's  the 
truth  !" 

The  lesson  o'er  at  last,  Poor  Bess, 
With  cheeks  all  crimson,  took  her  seat, 
While  Tom,  sly  fellow,  tried  in  vain 
The  maiden's  soft  blue  eyes  to  meet. 
But  when  the  recess  hour  was  come, 
Tom  begged  a  walk  with  coaxing  tone, 
And  'neath  the  trees  Bess  said  again 
The  lesson  o'er— for  him  alone. 

—  Harper's  Bazaar 

A  HOUSE  TO  BUILD. 

I  have  a  wondrous  house  to  build, 

A  dwelling  humble  yet  divine  ; 
A  lowly  cottage  to  be  tilled 

With  all  the  jewels  of  the  mine. 
How  shall  I  build  it  fair  and  strong? 
This  noble  house,  this  lodging  rare, 

So  small  and  modest,  yet  so  great  ; 
If  >w  shall  I  fill  its  chambers  bare 

With  use,  with  ornament,  with  state? 

My  God  hath  given  the  stone  anil  clay, 

'Tis  I  must  fashion  them  aright; 
Tis  I  must  mould  them  day  by  day, 

And  make  my  labor  my  delight. 


This  cot,  this  palace,  this  fair  home, 
This  pleasure-house,  this  holy  dome, 

.Must  be  in  all  proportions  fit, 
That  heavenly  messengers  may  come 

To  lodge  with  him  who  tenants  it. 

Such  is  the  house  that  I  must  build  ; 

This  is  the  cottage,  this  the  home, 
And  this  the  palace,  treasure-filled, 

For  an  immortal's  earthly  home. 
O  noble  work  of  toil  and  care, 
O  task  most  difficult  and  rare, 

O  simple  but  most  arduous  plan, 
To  raise  a  dwelling-place  so  fair, 

The  sanctuarv  of  a  Man  ! 


The  pupil  must  himself  realize  every  rule 
which  the  master  gives  him.  Action  is  the 
real  teacher.  Instruction  does  not  prevent 
waste  of  time  and  mistakes  ;  and  mistakes 
themselves  are  often  the  best  teacher  of 
all. 


—Here  is  a  new  receipt  for  making  a 
blackboard  mixture,  which  is  said  to  work 
well  and  costs  but  little:  Extract  of  log-- 
;  wood  one-half  pound,  dissolved  in  five  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  ;  and  }4  oz.  bichromate 
of  potash  ;  strain  and  bottle.  Of  this  con- 
sistency, it  is  adapted  for  writing  fluid. 
Less  water  should  be  used  for  blackboards. 
Apply  with  cloth  to  smooth,  white  wood. 

A  Tribute. — There  is  a  name  sacred 
to  every  lover  of  our  profession,  that  of 
David  Perkins  Page.  A  man  who  had 
sentiments  high  and  holy,  and  who  under- 
stood the  mighty  responsibilities  of  his  la- 
bor. He  worked  as  very  few  men  have 
worked,  and,  like  a  valiant  soldier,  died  in 
the  harness.  Though  dead  he  yet  oper- 
ates through  a  multitude  of  noble  men 
and  women  whose  characters  he  moulded. 
He  left  a  grand  dissertation  on  his  profes- 
sion which  has  brought  scores  of  teachers 
through  their  difficulties  to  be  princes  of 
their  calling.     Every   teacher   should  read 
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it,  and  all  will  feel   better  and   nobler   for 
the  effort  so  spent.      Will.  Harry  Gane. 

Love. — Love  is  an  element  connected 
with  every  nature.  It  holds  the  sway  of  a 
monarch,  and  demands  entire  submission. 
It  is,  compared  to  power,  like  the  air  to 
thunder.  It  germinates  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  long  before  it  can  lisp  a  single  word. 
It  is  the  very  light  and  life  of  the  school- 
room, take  it  away  and  it  would  be  like 
taking  the  sun  from  the  world.  The  quiv- 
ering lip,  the  sorrow  for  disobedience,  the 
trickling  tear,  the  breaking  heart,  are  all 
proofs  of  its  presence.  Oh,  teachers,  our 
great  Master  was  all  love  ;  let  us,  taking  a 
lesson  from  nature,  carry  it  into  our  school 
rooms,  in  our  smiling  faces  and  glad  hearts, 
and  God  will  give  us  an  influence  that 
worketh  like  the  midnight  dew,  or  the  in- 
visible air.     Will.  Harry  Gane. 

"All  roads  lead  to  Rome;"  so  all  lines  of 
educational  improvement  converge  into  one 
central  object, — the  teacher.  The  import- 
ance of  other  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
a  good  school  may  be,  and  often  are,  over- 
estimated. No  so  with  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  is  the  school.  How  to  secure  to 
every  school  a  teacher  who  understands  and 
loves  his  work, — this  is  the  supreme  educa- 
tional problem  at  all  times  and  in  every 
place.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
build  good  school-houses,  and  make  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  text  books,  and  draw  up  a 
rational  and  sound  scheme  of  instruction  ; 
but  to  furnish  such  teachers  as  are  needed 
is  a  very  different  thing. 

"John,  what  is  the  past  of  see?"  "  Seen, 
sir."  "No,  it  is  saw — recollect  that."  "Yes, 
sir.  Then  if  a  sea-fish,  swims  bv  me,  it  be- 
comes a  saw-f\sh  when  it  is  past,  and  can't 
be  seen." .  .The  most  original  spelling  we 
have  ever  seen  is  the  following.  It  beats 
phonetics.  So  you  be- — a  tub.  80  oh  ! 
pea — a  top.  Be  80 — bat.  See  80 — cat. 
Pea  80 — pat.  Are  80 — rat.  See  a  double 
ell— call ....  A  noted  wag  in  a  Western  col- 
lege one  morning  read  a  theme  of  unusual 
merit.  The  president  being  suspicious, 
asked  pointedly  if  it  was  original.  '•  Why, 
.yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "it  had  original 
over  it  in  the  paper  I  took  it  from.".  .  .  .A 
new  verb  to  express  the  sudden  access  to 
heat  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  invented 
— "It  Vesuviates." ....  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion— Forced  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  peni- 


tentiary ....  The  worst  kind  of  education — 
To  be  brought  up  by  a  policeman. 

Good  "Writing. — There  are  two  or 
three  things  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
command  of  a  chaste,  vigorous,  and  noble 
speech. 

1.  A  sweet  and  hearty  affection  for  nat- 
ure. This  made  Walton  the  only  classic  of 
his  time,  and  has  kept  fresh  for  centuries 
the  noble  wit  of  Chaucer.  To  this  the 
soundest  literature  of  all  times  owes  that 
pure  vigor  which  is  as  much  an  element  of 
valuable  writing  as  it  is  of  all  valuable  think- 
ing and  doing. 

2.  True  and  high  companionship. 
Nothing  in  many  ways  gives  one  such  solid 
furtherance  as  occasional  contact  with  ele- 
vated and  vigorous  natures.  It  teaches 
him,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  true  excellence 
of  fresh  and  living  speech.  It  stimulates 
also  by  that  greater  bounty  and  vigor  which 
lie  back  of  speech  in  the  strongholds  of 
character. 

3.  Atrueand  searching  acquaintance  with 
a  solid  and  vigorous  literature.  The  one 
fine  and  incorruptible  test  of  greatness  in 
literature,!  as  in  all  art,  is,  that  it  should  be 
simple  and  true.  Remark  the  excellence  of 
Montaigne.  How  simple  the  old  man  is, 
and  yet  how  finely  he  appeals  to  one's  high- 
est experience.  We  marvel  at  his  plain- 
ness, and  yet  gradually  as  we  read  him,  we 
find  that  he  is  master  of  all  the  finer  and 
solider  elements  of  style. 

But  adopting  the  language  of  advice,  let 
us  compress  all  this  into  a  f^w  clear  senten- 
ces, which  will  better  cleave  to  the  memory: 
Read  noble  books.  Learn  to  love  high 
and  sincere  art. 

Study,  if  in  a  vigorous  and  heroic  mood, 
or  if  you  wish  to  be  put  in  one,  the  more 
modern  Emerson.  Here,  certainly,  is  a 
true  writer,  and  one  who  writes  only  to 
true  readers.  How  he  fortifies  us  with  his 
clean,  solid  wisdom,  and  how  fit  is  the  utter- 
ance he  gives  it.  Read  for  a  fine  example 
of  scientific  style,  the  clear,  full-brained 
Spencer,  and  see  how  admirably  this  man 
recognizes  the  simple  greatness  of  thought 
and  speech. 

The  valuable  thing  in  letters,  says  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  a  noble  master  of  clear 
and  graceful  English,  is  "the  acquainting 
one's  self  with  the  best  which  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world."  In  this 
sense  reading  is  a  noble  exercise,  and  only 
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less  valuable  in  the  formation  of  style  than 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Rules  for  Teachers. — Principal  S. 
G.  Burke,  of  Decatur,  in  one  of  his  vigor- 
ous articles  in  the  Republican  of  that  place, 
has  the  following  admirable  instructions  to 
his  subordinates  : 

i.  From  your  earliest  intercourse  with 
your  pupils  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
prompt,  cheerful,  and  exact  obedi- 
ence. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness ;  and 
let  your  pupils  understand  that  you  mean 
what  you  say. 

3.  Study  the  disposition  of  your  pupils 
and  adapt  your  modes  of  discipline  to  the 
same. 

4.  Be  courteous  in  action  and  expres- 
sion. 

5.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  do,  at  one 
time,  what  you  have  forbidden,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  at  another. 

6.  Teach  the  young  that  the  only  sure 
and  easy  way  to  appear  good  is  to  re 
good. 

7.  If  a  pupil  abuse  your  confidence, 
make  him  for  a  time  feel  the  want  of  it. 

8.  Never  allude  to  former  errors,  when 
real  sorrow  has  been  evinced  for  having 
committed  them. 

9.  Encourage,  in  every  suitable  way.  a 
spirit  of  diligence,  obedience,  perseverance, 
kindness,  forbearance,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, purity,  and  courteousness. 

10.  Never  speak  in  a  fretful  manner,  but 
in  tones  of  gentleness. 


n.  Be  consistent  in  your  requirements, 
and  uniform  in  your  practice. 

12.  Set  a  good  example  in  all  things. 

13.  Constantly  aim  at  thoroughness  in 
teaching. 

14.  Inculcate  habits  of  neatness. 

15.  In  conduct  be  what  you  wish  your 
pupil  to  become  ;  avoid  what  you  wish  them 
to  avoid. 

Rules  for  Study; — 1.  Take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  what  you  stud}'. 

2.  Give  your  entire  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  Read  carefully  once,  but  think  often. 

4.  Master  each  step  as  you  go. 

5.  Think  vigorously,  clearly  and  connec- 
tedly. 

6.  Let  study,  recreation  and  rest  be  duly 
mxied. 

7.  Study  systematically,  both  as  to  time 
and  method. 

8.  Apply  what  you  learn. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  keep  these 
rules  before  him  until  their  observance  be- 
comes a  life  habit.  Right  habits  of  study 
are  vastly  more  important  than  the  know- 
ledge acquired.  How  to  learn,  is  the  im- 
portant lesson  to  be  mastered  by  the 
young. 

Teachers  may  safely  place  these  ruk  - 
over  their  desks,  and  train  their  pupils  into 
the  habit  of  observing  them;  school  life 
will  then  mean  more  than  the  mere  knowL 
ledgeofafew  branches — it  will  fit  for  a 
real  life. 


TEACHERS'  DESK. 


J.  C  GLASHAN  ESQ.,  EDITOR 


— Contributors  to  the  'Desk'  will  oblige  by  send- 
ing answers  with  their  questions  and  solutions  with 
their  problems,  also  by  writing  their  names  on 
each  sheet  they  send.  Several  contributions  are 
Unacknowledged  this  time  from  the  Editor  being 
unable  to  credit  them  to  the  authors. 

CORRF.1    :      ANSWERS     AND    SOLUTIONS     RECEIVED. 

S.  I'..  Dixon,  Castleton,  40  ;  Jno.   Cushnie,  IIol- 

stein,  40  ;  S.  C.    Smoke,    Paris,  44;  Levi   Palmer, 

terland's  1  ,  44,  45  ;  Jas.   Ross,   Crumlin, 

45.  46;  A.   G.    '  I,    Durham,    42,  44,  46; 

S.  C.  W  \        11,44,45,46;   A.   Mun- 

'  ■:  .  43,  44,  45,  46;    E.  M.  S.  Ayr.  45. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
S.  C  \\\,  Vienna.  The  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  at  any  given  latitude  equals  the  product 
of  the  equatorial  length  into  the  cosine  of  the  lati- 
tude. Do  you  understand  Trigonometry?  If  so, 
we  shall  send  you  a  very  simple  proof  of  the  above. 

A.  G.  C,  Durham.     We  cannot  publish  equa- 
tions.    You  have  found  but  one  of  the  four  roots, 
and  that  the  integral  one.     Newton's  rule   for  in- 
:  roots   would  have   detected  it  at  once.     The 
1  is  only  a  variation  of  the   St.   John's   ' 
lege  E  ;;i.i  ion  1      d  by  the  presenl  writer  in  th 

•nal  of  Education"  for  July  1870. 


EDITOR'S  DRA  WER. 
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ANSWERS   TO    PROBLEMS. 

40.  $55  for  2,Vi  years  is  $15  per  year.  $15  in- 
terest @  5  per  cent,  requires  a  capital  of  $300. 
James' money  is  double  of  William's,  or  James  has 
$2  for  William's  $1,  or  James  has  $2,  and  William 
$1  out  of  every  $3  possessed  by  both.  $300  di- 
vided in  this  way  gives  James  $200  and  William 
$IOO. 


41. 


CASH. 


Dr. 


To  amt.  rec'd.     $32.17  |  By  Liquor  bo't 
"  Sales  I07-97  I    "  Agent's  salary 

I    "  Balance  due 


$59-91 
25.00 

55-23 


$140.14  $140.14 

The  Agent  owes  the  town.  Con.  O'Gorman, 
White  Lake. 

42.  Amount  deducted  was  that  portion  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  note  that  the  time  was  of  a  year  In- 
terest on  $i,was  that  part  of  $.22^  that  the  time 
was  of  a  year. 

.•.   Amount  paid  :  $1  :  :   .20  of  note  :  $.22^4. 

.-.  Amount  paid  =  (.20-^.22^)  of  note  -—  8-9ths 
of  note. 

. '.  Amount  deducted  is  y$  of  amount  paid. 

y$  is  at  the  rate  of  22  yz  per  cunt,  per  annum  for 
how  long  ?     Interest  is  in  proportion  to  the  time. 

.22^  :  yi  :  :  I  yr  or  time  of  .22^  :  time  of  % 
=  5-9ths  of  1  yr. 

This  is  substantially  one  of  the  solutions  of  A. 
G.  Campbell,  Durham.  That  gentleman  gave  two 
very  neat  solutions,  one  by  symbolic  arithmetic 
from  first  principles,  far  shorter  and  simpler  than 
the  above,  The  editor  has  avoided  symbolic  arith- 
metic, as  some  imagine  that  branch  of  arithmetic  is 
algebra,  a  science  which  has  no  more  to  do  with 
arithmetic  than  it  has  to  do  with  geometry  or  logic. 
True,  there  is  an  arithmetical  algebra,  but  sym- 
bolic arithmetic  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 

Several  contributors  took  that  20  pier  cent,  was 
deducted,  not  that  the  deduction  was  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  question  will  well 
bear  this   construction. 


problems  &c. 

47-  hiawatha  Problem. 

Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha  ; 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  neetness, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him  ! 

Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha  ; 
He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward — 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swiftness, 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bowstring: 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen  ! 

Longfellow. 
Neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  taking g==32; 
supposing  4  seconds  to  elapse  between  the  discharge 
of  each  of  the  ten  arrows,  and  making  Hiawatha 
to  shoot  at  his  longest  range,  shew  that  he  must 
at  least  have  been  able  to  run  at  the  rate  of  277 
miles  an  hour.  W.  R.  I). 

Will  some  of  our  readers  sketch  the  history  of  the 
above  problem.         Editor. 

4S.  A  uniform  homogeneous  inflexible  iron  bar  8 
feet  long  and  weighing  80  lbs.  is  supported  by  two 
pillars,  at  points  one  and  two  feet  respectively  from 
the  ends  of  the  bar.  Find  the  weight  supported  by 
each  pillar.     J.\o.   Pierce,  Ailsa  Craig. 

49.  Parse  suit  in  '•  My  lady  followed  suit."       A. 
I  M.  Shaw. 

50.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  "  The 
horse  is  found  wild  in  Tartary  "  and  "  Paganini  was 
perfect  master  of  the  violin. "  Parse  Horse  and 
Violin.         H.  T.  Scudamore. 

51.  Parse  "I  am  well,"  "Woe  worth  the  day." 
"Worth, — betide."     Worcester's  Dictionary. 
"Worth — to  be  or  to  become."     Fowler's    Eng- 
lish Grammar,  page  325.     Which  is  correct  ?  Prove. 

Can  any  reader  tell  us  in  which  passus  is 
Fowler's  quotation  from  Piers  Ploughman.  It  is 
not  in  the  Vernon  or  A  text,  and  is  evidently  in- 
correctly transcribed.     Editor. 

52.  Give  a  short  discussion  on  the  middle  voice. 
Editor. 


i**3  -    -<<> — -*-    O-    *  JXiJn 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


"VlX." — Your  communication  involves  both  a 
personal  and  a  legal  issue.  With  the  personal  is- 
sue we  can  not  interfere,  and  the  legal  issue  is  be- 
yond our  jurisdiction,  though  we  are  of  opinion 
that  all  High  School  pupils  within  the  municipality 
should  be  charged  alike,  or  else  all  admitted  free. 

Not  Credited. — Mr.  Scudamore's  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  TEACHER  on  "The  battle  of  Moravian- 


town"  has  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  papers  in 
this  Province,  very  few  of  whom  have  given  the 
proper  credit.  Several  have  credited  it  to  the 
Chatham  Banner. 

High  Vs.  Public  Schools. — We  have  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  prepare',  but,  owing  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  too  late  for  this  month.  It 
will  appear  next  month:      We    have    received   sev- 
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eral   communications   in    reference    to  the  subject,  j  the  force  of  the  Reports  of  High  School  Inspectors 
■which  will  be   duly  attended  to.     We  would  now     has  been  considerably  modified  by  a  communication 
only  remark  that  our  article   last  month    has  been     from  Dr.  McLellan  in  the  Daily  Globe. 
greatly  misunderstood,  in  some  quarters,  and  that  ! 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 

PEN    PHOTOGRAPHS,    TALKS.    SKETCHES,     ETC.,    BY    DANIEL    CLARK,   M.   P.,    PRINCETON. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  new  work  by  a 
Canadian  author,  and  regret  very  much  for  the 
credit  of  the  work  thai  it  does  not  appear  in  a  more 
attractive  garb. 

As  regards  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  we 
can  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  fresh,  spark- 
ling, and  attractive.  Many  of  its  word  pictures, 
both  of  men  and  things,  are  vivid,  displaying  con- 
siderable grasp  of  mind  and   range    of  imagination. 


fears  of  awakened   consciences,   by  pointing  out  a 
way  of  escape." 

Perhaps  the  best  scenic  description  in  the  whole 
work  is  "Waterloo."  The  author's  description  of 
the  various  points  in  the  battle-ground — his  pano- 
ramic sketches  of  the  battle,  as  the  contest  centred 
first  at  one  point  then  another — as  the  British 
troops  fell  back — then  advanced— till  the  great 
struggle  finally  culminated  in  the  attack  of  the 
"guards,"  and    their    crushing    defeat,    is    grand. 


The  author's    sketch    of    Dr.     Guthrie's    style    of    Though  not  designed  to  be    of  the   same  historical 

value  as  Alison's  description  of  the  same  contest,  it 
is  equally  vivid,  and  stamps  the  author  as  capable 
of  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  a  struggle 
that  involved   in   its  issue  the  fate  of  a  whole  con- 


preaching  is  particularly  excellent.  He  says  :  "He 
carries  you  away  among  the  ivy-covered  relics  of 
by-gone  glories — where  tempests  howl  on  cold 
hearthstones — where  weird  snowflakes  dance  a 
fairy  reel  round  dismantled  towers— through  slop- 
ing loop-holes,  in  dark  and  winding  passages, 
where  wept  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  where  his 
moans  echoed  in  unison  with  the  booming  waves, 
of  his  sea-girt  prison,  or  where  the  banquet  was 
spread  for  the  mailed  warrior  grim,  and  stern,  or 
for  the  gay  bridal  cortege,  gladsome  in  melody  and 
song.  With  the  master  hand,  by  word  picturing  I 
he  takes  you  among  the  most  sublime  objects  of  j 
nature — by  the  roaring  cataracts — on  the  rugged  | 
mountains — into  wonders  of  the  great  extinct,  stra- 
tified, and  petrified,  in  the  rocks  of  the  primal  ages. 
His  magic  wand,  like  Arabian  wizard,  transports 
yon  to  celestial  scenes,  and  3tarry  wonders,  and 
through  sidereal  zones,  whose  stars  have  never  yet 
been  numerically  distinguished." 

The  sketch  of  Dr.  Punshon  is  also   truthful,    and 
we  believe  a  truer  measure  of  his   talents  than   any 


tinent. 

Passing  over  the  other  sketches,  all  of  which  are 

quite  readable,  we  might  say,  without  in  the  least 
degree  depreciating  this  very  creditable  effort  ot 
Canadian  talent,  that  occasionally  something  like 
pedantry  crops  out  in  many  of  the  sketches.  Latin 
and  French  quotations  abound  where  plain  Anglo 
Saxon  would  serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  There 
is  also  an  apparent  lowering  of  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish which  u  somewhat  offensive  to  a  refined  taste, 
and  which  no  author  of  high  literary  culture  should 
tolerate  for  one  moment.  Nor  will  any  of  the 
readers  of  "Pen  Photographs"  accept  the  very  pe- 
culiar apology  offered  by  the  Author  in  his  Pre- 
face, "should  the  reader  find  anything  to  dislike, 
to  tolerate  it  as  one  of  those  articles  which  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  write  for  readers  of  less 
refined  taste."  Such  an  apology  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the    critical    public.     Nor    should    any 


we  have  yet  seen.  He  admits  Punshon  to  be  an  j  author  court  applause  which  those  might  give, 
orator,  but  such,  more  because  of  his  rhetoric  than  ;  whose  standard  of  refinement  is  not  such  as  he 
his  reason — more  because  of  his  happy  climaxes,  would  like  his  productions  to  be  estimated  by.  One 
than  his  originality  of  thought.  He  styles  him  an  I  of  the  great  designs  of  authorship  should  be  to  raise 
orator  that  charms  more  than  stimulates.  Let  us  j  the  reader  to  his  own  standard,  not  to  win  his  ap- 
give  his  own  words.  "  Punshon  has  a  style  which)  plause  by  descending  to  the  possible  level  of  hk 
is  cumulative,  and  abounds  in  figurative  language,  j  uncultivated  appreciation. 

*  *  *  His  eloquence  is  that  of  a  minor  Cicero,  j  We  would  cheerfully  recommend  this  little  vol- 
not  so  much  stirring  as  pleasing,  not  the  heroic,  but  '  Ume  to  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  its  author  may 
the  charming,  not  the  rousing,  but  musical,  and  not  again  favor  a  Canadian  public  with  other  produc- 
the  thrilling  and  soul-harrowing,   but    the  soothing  ;  tions  from  his  brilliant  pen. 


anodyne,  which  does  not  so  mucl.  stimulate  to  acts 
of  noble  daring,  as  allay  the  maddening  and  guilty 


Reviews  of  some   other    works  received    are  de- 
ferred till  a  future  issue. 
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HIGH    VS.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Our  remarks  in  the  October  No.  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher  have  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism.  We  have  received 
the  strongest  assurances  from  different 
quarters  that  the  work  done  by  our  High 
Schools,  compared  with  the  expenditure,  is 
not  at  all  equal  to  the  work  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  that  a  radical  change,  by 
which  more  work  might  be  secured  for  a 
given  expenditure,  or  the  number  of  feeble, 
sickly  High  Schools  reduced,  ought  at  once 
to  be  brought  about. 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  our 
remarks  in  regard  to  High  Schools  have, 
in  some  instances,  been  misapprehended. 
We  did  not  at  all  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  High  School  teachers  are,  as  a  class, 
incompetent.  We  know  well  to  the  con- 
trary. Indeed,  some  of  the  best  educators 
in  the  Province  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  own 
opinion  in  regard  to  individuals,  we  Avere 
obliged,  from  the  reports  of  High  School 
Inspectors,  to  assume  that  there  was  great 
and    gross    inefficiency     somewhere.     By 


I  some  correspondents,  this  inefficiency  is 
i  charged  to  the  Public  Schools,  from  which 
i  the  High  School  scholars  are  drafted.  By 
i  others  it  is  charged  upon  the  High 
Schools  themselves.  Mr.  McLellan,  High 
School  Inspector,  from  whose  report  we 
quoted  pretty  freely,  throws  the  onus  upon 
the  Public  Schools,  and  endeavors  to  make 
it  appear  that  his  report  was  made  by  us 
to  serve  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never 
intended.  In  a  recent  communication  to  a 
leading  daily  paper,  he  says  that  his  reports 
were  "private  and  partial,  and  merely  de- 
signed to  show  that,  as  the  entrance  exam- 
inations in  general  were  not  sufficiently 
stringent,  many  pupils  found  their  way 
into  the  High  School  who  were  quite  un- 
prepared to  enter  upon  a  High  School  cur- 
riculum with  advantage."  He  says  "they 
were  not  to  be  taken  as  official  documents 
relating  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools." 

We  are  extremely  sorry  if  by  quoting 
from  Mr.  McLelian's  report,  we  have  done 
our  High  Schools  an  injustice.     We,  how- 
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ever,  believe  still  that  Mr.  McLellan's  re- 
port, whatever  may  have  been  its  design, 
clearly  proves  what  we  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  till  we  saw  it  there,  that  is, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  High  Schools.  For 
instance,  in  his  report  of  the  Guelph 
school,  he  says  the  "  reading  of  nearly  all 
the  20  candidates  for  entrance  {whom  the 
regular  pupils  scarcely  surpassed)  was  very 
bad." 

Of  Elora  he  says,  "  four  candidates 
for  entrance,  20  pupils  present.  Five  got 
'•'coal*'  question — three  old  pupils.  Strat- 
ford. "Parsing  by  whole  school  anything  but 
good." 

Strathroy.  "Forty  on  roll.  Only  eight 
in  whole  school  could  find  the  difference  be- 
tween 2275  and  5-i6thsand  2174  and  rn- 
ii2ths." 

Sarnia.  "Even  the  old  pupils  did  badly. 
All  diilcd  in  analysis.'' 

Wardsvilie.  "Fourty-four  on  roll.  Only 
seven  got  subtraction  question  and  of  coal." 

Oakville.  "Only  three  in  school  (36  on 
roll)  got  above  question  in  subtraction." 

From  these  quotations  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  McLellan's  report  (whether 
ex  parte  we  cannot  say)  does  more  than 
simply  refer  to  the  candidates  for  en- 
trance, and  that  we  were  justifiable  in  using 
it  in  the  way  we  did. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  High 
Schools  are  not  at  all  to  blame  for  the 
"meagre  attainments"  of  candidates  who 
are  sent  up  from  the  Public  Schools.  Nor 
did  we  ever  say  they  were  to  blame.  But 
Mr.  McLellan's  report  not  only  shews  the 
meagre  attainments  of  the  "candidates," 
hut  it  also  refers,  in  many  instances  to  the 
"  old  pupils,"  "the  whole  school;"  in  which 
cases  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  he  means 
what  he  says.  We  say  nothing  in  regard 
to  inefficiency  except  what  Mr.  McLellan 
is  evidently  responsible  for,  and  if  his  re- 
cord is  correct,  then  we  have  not  said  any 
too  much.     If,  however,  any  injustice   has 


been  done  to  the  meritorious  schools,    ours 
is  not  the  blame. 

In  our  first  article  on  this  subject,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  very  liberal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Government  to  High  Schools 
as  compared  to  Public  Schools,  the  pro- 
portion being  $8.75  and  $0.40  per  pupil. 
There  is  another  evil  referred  to  in  Mr. 
McLellan's  reports,  already  quoted,  that  is 
the  deficient  training  of  High  School  teach- 
ers in  the  English  course,  which  now 
composes  the  greater  part  of  High  School 
work.  Mr.  McLellan  says,  "I  presume 
but  very  few  of  our  head  masters  could 
take  a  first  class  A,  under  the  new  law." 
Further  on  he  says,  "I  unhesitatingly  as- 
sert (and  my  notes  will  prove  it)  a  great 
majority  of  our  union  grades  are  not  as  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  English  subjects  as 
Public  School  teachers  holding  A  1  certifi- 
cates under  the  new  law." 

Does  not  this  account  for  some  of  the 
statements  in  Mr.  McLellan's  report,  or 
are  we  to  saddle  the  whole  blame  on  the 
Public  Schools,  as  Mr.  McLellan  says  in 
his  recent  letter  to  a  public  journal  would 
"perhaps"  be  the  guilty  party  ?  But  why, 
we  ask,  require  the  High  School  to  do  so 
much  Public  School  work  at  all  ?  Why 
not  begin  where  the  High  School  programme 
naturally  breaks  off?  As  the  respective 
programmes  are  now  laid  out,  the  High 
School  begins  with  the  Fourth  Form  of  the 
Public  School  and  assumes,  we  suppose,  to 
carry  out  the  balance  of  the  programme 
with  greater  efficiency  than  could  be  done 
in  the  Public  School,  otherwise,  why  as- 
sumes to  do  it  all  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  confine  the  High  School  entirely  to  its 
original  design  of  being  a  classical  school, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  thus 
avoid  encroaching  on  Public  School  work  ? 
Were  this  course  adopted,  then  each  could 
be  held  responsible  for  its  own  work,  and 
neither  could  blame  the  other  for  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  Besides,  if  a  First  A  Public 
School  is    more   capable    of  teaching   the 
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English  course  than  the  majority  of  High 
School  teachers,  as  Mr.  McLellan  says 
they  are,  then  there  would  be  positive  gain 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  financial  reasons 
stated  in  a  previous  article  are  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  Take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  an  ordinary  union  village 
school,  with  one  High  School  teacher, 
an  assistant,  and  a  Public  School  with  four 
teachers.  The  High  School  teacher  re- 
ceives say  $800  per  annum,  and  his  assis- 
tant $500,  making  for  High  School  salar- 
ies $1300.  Say  the  High  School  is  at- 
tended by  the  average  number  of  High 
School  pupils,  30.  The  Public  School  is 
in  all  probability  attended  by  350  scholars. 
The  first  teacher  likely  receives  a  salary  of 
$550,  three  assistants  an  average  of  $300 
each,  making  in  all  $1750.  Here,  then  we 
have  the  enormous  discrepancy  of  an  in- 
corporated village  paying  $1300  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  30  scholars  in  the  High  School, 
whereas  it  only  pays  $1750  for  the  educa- 
tion of  350  in  a  Public  School.  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Public 
School?  Simply,  to  produce  the  evils 
which  Mr.  McLellan  refers  to  by  inuendo— 
inefficiency  in  the  Public  School.  Nay, 
more.  The  High  School  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  resources  of  the  municipality  to 
maintain  its  feeble  and,  in  some  cases,  use- 
less existence,  that  the  Trustees  are  com- 
pelled to  hire  teachers  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible salaries  in  the  Public  Schools,  or  be- 
come bankrupt.  How  much  better  would 
it  be,  in  many  cases,  to  abolish  the  High 
School  altogether,  and  use  the  money  it 
absorbs  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  hard- 
working teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  coun- 
try to  give  its  young  men  and  women  a 
good  English  education  than  to  crowd 
them  into  a  High  School  where  they  re- 
ceive only  what  Mr.  McLellan  says  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  smattering  of  classics  and 
French  ?     Many     Public   School    teachers 


who  labor  hard  in  many  of  our  rural  vil- 
lages and  towns  on  a  paltry  salary,  would 
accept  an  advance  of  $100  as  a  "Godsend," 
but  which  Trustees  cannot  afford  to  give, 
simply  because  their  treasury  is  exhausted 
by  the  High  School  Board. 

To  remedy  this  evil  what  should  be 
done  ?  Simply  reduce  the  number  of 
High  Schools.  One  in  each  county,  or 
one  to  so  many  thousand  inhabitants,  or, 
if  preferable,  one  to  those  places  only 
where  there  were  at  least  fifty  pupils  who 
could  pass  the  required  examination.  By 
adopting  this  course,  and  confining  the 
High  School  almost  entirely  to  a  classical 
course,  we  have  no  doubt  the  efficiency  of 
both  classes  of  schools  would  be  promoted. 

It  might  be  urged  that,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  High  Schools,  many  would  be 
deprived  of  a  classical  education  who  are 
anxious  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Uni- 
versity. There  might  be  some  force  in 
this  objection  we  admit.  But  it  is  not  in- 
dividual cases  that  we  are  required  to  con- 
sider, but  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

A  High  School  in  ever}'  county  would 
supply,  with  very  little  inconvenience,  all 
the  facilities  for  a  classical  education, 
which  individuals  might  require,  and  the 
removal  of  such  a  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  many  small  towns  would  enable  Boards 
of  Trustees  to  provide  better  advantages 
for  their  Public  Schools,  and  thus  add  to 
their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

We  trust  the  Ontario  legislature  will  take 
this  matter  into  consideration  at  its  next 
session.  We  believe  the  only  way  to  do 
justice  to  our  Public  Schools  would  be  to 
allow  them  to  carry  out  in  its  integrity  their 
own  legitimate  work,  and  in  those  cases 
where  they  have  so  degenerated,  from 
whatever  cause,  that  they  cannot  supply 
fifty  scholars  who  could  pass  a  good  ex- 
amination as  candidates  for  a  High  School, 
that  the  High  School,  in  such  cases,  should 
be  abolished  or  suspended  till  the  required 
efficiency  was  secured  in  the  Public  School. 
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Man  is  a  compound  being,  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  science  of 
education  may  be  denned  to  be  those  laws 
by  the  observance  of  which  this  compound 
nature  is  properly  developed,  directed,  and 
perfected.  It  comprehends  those  laws 
upon  which  depend  the  development  and  ! 
improvement  of  the  physical  or  bodily 
powers  of  man;  those  laws  by  which  the  j 
harmonious  growth  of  all  the  powers  and 
sensibilities  of  the  mind  is  promoted  ;  and 
those  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  j 
a  true  and  noble  character.  How  neces- 
sary is  it  then  that  we  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  training  the  young  should  have 
correct  views  of  the  end  of  education. 
How  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  have 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  material  upon 
which  we  operate.  How  necessary  is  it  ; 
that  we  should  know  just  what  food  or 
nourishment  is  suited  to  the  growth  or  ex- 
pansion of  each  part.  And  how  necessary 
is  it  that  we  should  know  how  to  present 
that  food  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure  the  desired  end. 

Education,  then,  does  not  consist,  as  we 
fear  too    many    suppose,   in   merely  giving 
the  child  as  much  instruction  as  will  enable 
him  to  transact    the   ordinary    business    of 
life,  but  is  a  gradual  development   and    im- 
provement of  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  man  from  infancy  to  the   end   of  his 
days.     If  these  views  of  education  be   cor- 
rect, what   extensive  preparation  does  the  j 
teacher  need  to  make,  in  order  that  lie  may  j 
discharge  his  duties  intelligently  and  in  the 
most  profitable  way   to   those   entrusted   to  i 
his  care.     His  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  laws  which 


control  the  healthy  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  body  should  be  extensive  and 
accurate  ;  he  should  be  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
their  nature,  their  relative  importance,  the 
period  of  the  child's  life  in  which  they  are 
most  active  and  most  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  branches  of  study  best 
adapted  to  the  training  of  each  faculty;  and 
he  should  not  only  be  a  good  man  him- 
self, that  he  may  influence  by  his  example, 
but  also  he  should  be  skillful  in  dealing 
with  the  conscience,  in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging that  which  is  good,  and  eradi- 
cating that  which  is  bad. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject, 
I  will  ask  your  attention  to  some  princi- 
ples gathered  from  my  own  experience  and 
the  opinions  of  others,  which  should  form 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  instruction,  and 
to  an  exemplification  of  these  principles  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  the  young. 

i .  Exercise  is  the  grand  specific  for  all  de- 
velopment. If  1  wish  to  increase  the 
strength  of  my  arm,  I  must  exercise  the 
muscles  in  accordance  with  physiological 
laws.  If  I  wish  to  strengthen  and  develop 
my  intellect.  I  must  carry  out  the  same 
rule,  and  present  to  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, the  men  \  the  recollection,  the  im- 
agination, the  understanding  and  the 
reason,  that  food  by  which  all  these  divis- 
ions of  the  mind  may  be  stimulated  to  ac- 
tive exercise.  If  I  wish  to  cultivate  the 
moral  powers  of  the  child,  I  of  course 
teach  him  right  from  wrong,  but  if  I  stop 
here  I  am  not  educating  him  ;  I  must  go  a 
step  farther  and  see  that  he  puts  into  prac- 
tice what  I  have  taught  him.     I  wish  to  re- 
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mind  myself,  as  well  as  ray  fellow  teachers,  I 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  principle    in 
the  work  in    which    we    are    engaged,    and  J 
that    it    is  impossible  to  educate,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word,   unless  we  can  I 
induce  the  pupil   to  use  the  powers  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him.     The  hisrh-  ! 

O  { 

est  teaching  talent  by  no  means  consists  in 
being  able   to  explain  fluently  and  intelli-  j 
gently  the  difficulties  which  the  learner  has  j 
to  encounter,  but  it  certainly  does  consist 
in  being  able  to  awaken  the  latent  powers  | 
of  the  child's  mind,   and   in  being  able   to  ! 
call  into  activity  all  the  organs,   faculties  I 
and  sensibilities  of  his  being.     The  teach-  i 
er  is  qualified  for  his  professii  >n,  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  his  work,  just   in   proportion,  not 
as  he  is  able  to  cram,  but  as  he  is  able  to 
draw  out  into  lively  exercise  all  those  fac- 
ulties the  training  of  which  is    entrusted  to 
his  care. 

2.    We  should  be  very  careful  to  give  teach- 
ing and  educating,  telling  and  training,    their 
appropriate  places.     I  fear  there  are  a  great 
many  members  of  our  profession  who  think 
their  task  done  and  ably  performed,  if  they 
have,  as  they  consider,   clearly  and  intelli- 
gently set  before  the  minds  of  their   pupils 
the  subject  under  consideration,   forgetting 
all  the  while  that  notwithstanding  lucid  ex- 
planation, fluent  and  pleasing  address,  the 
faculties  of  the  child's   mind   may   be   per- 
fectly dormant,  or  exercised  by  some  sub- 
ject entirely  foreign   to   that   which   forms 
the  topic  of  the  lesson.     We  of  course  do 
not  undervalue  the   art  of  communicating 
instruction — that  is  an  art  particularly  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  every  teacher,   but 
if  the  instructor  does  all  the   observing,   all 
the  thinking  and  all  the  reasoning  for  the 
pupil,  there  will  be  no  growth,  no  expan- 
sion of  his  intellectual  powers.     To  carry 
out    the   developing  theory  we  must  fre- 
quently pause  in  the  course  of  the  lesson, 
and  by  a   judicious  system  of  questioning 
call    into    exercise    the   faculties    of  their 
mind,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  attention. 


Instead  of  the  questioning  process,  it  is  re- 
commended by  many  educators  as  a  higher 
intellectual  exercise  to  leave  blanks  in  the 
lesson,  especially  inferences,  and  allow  the 
scholars  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

3.  We  should  make  a  practical  application 
of  all  knowledge  communicated.  Do  we 
teach  a  child  that  the  verb  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  number  and  person — immediate- 
ly give  him  sentences  to  construct  having 
special  reference  to  this  rule — or  do  Ave 
teach  a  child  that  7  +  8=15,  as  soon  as  he 
has  learned  this  statement,  give  him  prac- 
tical examples  to  solve,  in  which  these  num- 
bers are  used.  To  obtain  knowledge  is 
highly  important,  but  to  be  able  to  reduce 
acquired  knowledge  to  practice  is  of  far 
greater  importance. 

5.  In  teaching  any  subject  to  children  deal 
with  it  analytically,    not   synthetically  ;   deal 
with  the  concrete  before  the  abstract ;  deal 
with  things,  then  signs  for  things.     I   think 
the  reason  why  so  many  fall   short  of  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  their  mission  lies, 
just  here  : — they   put  a  text  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  and  expect  him  to  man- 
age   the    subject   by  managing  its  pages. 
Now,  subjects  in  our  text  books  are  treated 
svntheticallv,  or  as  a  science,  and  children 
naturally  learn  by  analysis  ;  if,  therefore,  we 
begin  with  the  text  book,  we  are  reversing 
nature's  order,  and  must  not  be   disappoin- 
ted with  the  poor  results  of  our  labor.     We 
consider  it  essential  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  and  to  the  success   of  the 
teacher,  that  we  begin   with  facts,   and  as- 
cend to  principles — first  wholes,    and   then 
the    parts    of  which    they   are   composed. 
After  the  child  has  attained  a  certain  age, 
and  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  some- 
what matured  by  the  course  of  training  just 
indicated,  we  may  with  advantage   teach  a 
subject  as  elaborated  in  a  scientific   work, 
but  not  before. 

5.  We  should  teach  by  outlines,  filling  in 
gradually  the  details  until  the  whole  is  com- 
plete.    We  mean  by  this  that  the  leading, 
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salient  points  of  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  engaged  should  first  be  presented  to 
the  mind,  and  dwelt  upon  till  the  pupil  has 
mastered  them,  and  then  by  successive 
courses  fill  in  the  details,  as  far  as  time  and 
opportunity  permits.  This  seems  to  be 
the  method  pointed  out  by  nature.  The 
child  visiting  a  menagerie  for  the  first  time 
is  most  interested  and  attracced  by  the 
prominent  objects — the  large  animals — and 
it  is  only  during  subsequent  visits  that  he 
pays  any  attention  to  the  less  conspicuous 
objects  and  curiosities.  The  artist,  in 
transferring  the  landscape  or  figure  to  can- 
vas, first  draws  the  faintest  outline,  then 
proceeds  with  the  most  prominent  objects, 
and  then  in  detail  fills  in  the  more  minute 
parts.  The  sculptor  first  kchisels  out  the 
broadest  outline  from  the  marble  ;  he  never 
dreams  of  finishing  any  one  part  before 
proceeding  to  another,  but  he  does  a  little 
to  each  part  until  the  whole  is  finished. 
From  this  law  of  nature  I  think  that  Ave 
teachers  should  learn  this  lesson  :  that  in 
presenting  any  branch  of  knowledge  to  the 
youthful  mind,  we  should  deal  very  gen- 
erally with  it  at  first,  and  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances in  years  and  matures  in  mind,  go 
gradually  into  particulars. 

6.  Our  teaching  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  and  mental  condition  of  the  child.  We 
think  that  from  5  to  8  years  of  age,  when 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  in  the  most 
lively  exercise,  we  should  teach  all  subjects 
through  the  medium  of  objects.  Nature 
certainly  indicates  that  this  is  the  true  sys- 
tem— she  invariably  gives  ideas  before 
words — gives  perceptions  of  an  object  as 
a  whole  before  she  notes  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed — gives  ideas  of  things  con- 
crete before  those  of  things  abstract,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  sit  at  nature's  feet  and 
receive  instructions  from  her  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  branches  best  suited  to  this 
period  of  childhood  are  a  well  arranged  set 
of  object  lessons — reading  taught  objec- 
tively— concrete  arithmetic,  drawing,  which 


should  include  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  geometrical  figures,  and  music.  From 
8  to  1 1  we  find  the  memory,  recollection, 
and  imagination  particularly  active,  and 
the  studies  pursued  should  consequently 
have  special  reference  to  this  fact.  Were 
it  asked,  what  are  the  branches  best  suited 
to  this  period  ?  we  might  answer  briefly, 
every  thing  that  requires  the  sheer  exer- 
cise of  memory,  or  to  enumerate  particu- 
larly, we  would  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  former  period — 
language — and  as  we  do  not  study  the 
classics  in  the  Public  Schools,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  give  the  memory  the  same  kind 
of  training  as  is  afforded  in  the  study  of 
classics  by  examining  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  in  giving  them  their  proper  application 
in  the  construction  of  short  sentences. 
Grammar  is  another  branch  which  should 
be  studied  at  this  age,  not,  however,  as  a 
science,  but  analytically,  by  means  of  oral 
lessons.  Memorizing  proper  selections  of 
poetry  seems  to  be  an  exercise  indicated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  mind  at  this 
epoch.  History  and  Geography  would  be 
subjects  particularly  suited  to  this  time  of 
life,  as  they  furnish  ample  food  for  the 
memory  and  imagination,  if  properly 
taught,  and  the  child  at  8,  if  he  has  gone 
through  a  course  of  concrete  arithmetic, 
might  very  properly  begin  the  study  of  ab- 
stract numbers ;  also  the  exercise  which  he 
has  had  in  drawing  has  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  for  penmanship,  in  which  the 
child  should  make  considerable  progress 
from  8  to  11.  At  the  age  of  1 2  the  child's 
judgment  and  reasoning  powers  are  rapidly 
developed,  provided  he  has  been  properly 
taught—  his  mind  is  now  fully  stored  with 
rudimentary  facts,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
the  higher  exercises,  both  of  synthesis  and 
analysis.  Hitherto,  in  all  our  teaching  we 
have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  be- 
ginning with  generals  and  descending  to 
particulars  ;  the  pupil  has  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  in  which  he  is  enabled  to  reverse 
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this  order,  and  study  branches  syntheti- 
cally or  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  our 
scientific  works.  The  studies  best  adap- 
ted to  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculty  are 
mathematics,  especially  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Logic  and  the  physical  sciences. 

7.  Our  instruction  should  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  and  individually,  by  questions 
and  ansivers  and  ellipses.  This  questioning 
process  brings  into  requisition  the  highest 
ability  of  the  teacher  ;  it  is  no  mean  ac- 
quirement to  be  able  to  put  just  such  ques- 
tions as  will  bring  out  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  a  child,  or  to  put  such  questions 
as  will  enable  the  teacher,  from  the  answer 
given,  to  determine  what  further  instruc- 
tion is  required  from  him,  that  the  child 
nay  be  enabled  to  reason  out  the  subject 
for  himself.  In  oral  lessons,  instead  of 
questioning,  we  might  leave  blanks,  and  re- 
quire the  pupil  to  fill  in,  allowing  him  to 
go  on  drawing  his  own  conclusions  as  long 
as  he  keeps  the  right  path.  This  exercise 
of  giving  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying ellipses  is  preeminently  intellectual 
training,and  seems  to  have  been  the  method 
most  frequently  adopted  by  the  great  Mas- 
ter while  on  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  simultaneous  and  in- 
dividual mode  of  questioning,  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  our  object  is  to  find  out 
whether  the  child  has  prepared  his  lesson 
or  not,  whether  he  has  been  attentive  or 
Otherwise,  or  whether  he  has  comprehended 
our  explanation  or  not,  we  must  deal  with 
the  class  individually.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  our  object  is  to  evoke  thought,or  develop 
mind,  we  can  work  the  class  simul- 
taneously. 

8.  No  lesson  is  given  until  it  is  received 
bv  all.  It  is  a  grand  mistake  for  a  teacher 
to  think  all  is  well  and  finished  when  he 
has  thoroughly  prepared  himself  on  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  pleasing  and  intelligent  man- 
ner propounded  that  subject  to  his  class  ; 
if  he  stops  here  he  may  benefit   the  atten- 


tive and  studious,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
class,  especially  the  listless  and  the  wan- 
dering, will  not  have  comprehended  the 
lesson,  and  therefore  much  of  the  teacher's 
labor  will  be  expended  to  no  purpose.  To 
meet  these  cases  it  is  recommended  that 
the  teacher  require  from  the  class,  after 
the  recitation  is  concluded,  a  verbal  state- 
ment of  the  whole  exercise,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, a  written  synopsis  of  what  they  have 
learned  during  the  lesson. 

9.  I  presume  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  every 
child  has  some  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  other  children.  The 
efficient  teacher,  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils,  will  endeavor  to  find  out  the  char- 
acteristic of  each,  and  turn  his  discovery 
into  profitable  account,  more  especially  in 
his  moral  training.  As  the  pupils  are  less 
restrained  in  the  play-ground  than  in  the 
school -room,  it  becomes  an  excellent  field 
for  observation.  In  the  play-ground  pe- 
culiarities in  disposition,  temper  and  habits 
will  more  readily  show  themselves  than  in 
the  school-room,  hence  educationists  re- 
commend that  the  teacher  accompany  his 
class  to  the  play-ground,  or  as  some  term 
it,  the  uncovered  school-room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  what  may  be  seen  to  be 
wrong,  and  of  marking  peculiarities  in  con- 
stitution, and  through  them  obtain  an 
avenue  to  the  higher  principles  of  their  na- 
ture. 

10.  To  recapitulate  the  principles  we 
have  endeavored  to  enumerate,  we  would 
say  that  to  teach  successfully  we  must  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  first  things  or  objects,  then 
words  or  signs  for  things — first  facts  and 
phenomena,  then  laws  and  principles — first 
wholes,  then  the  parts — first  the  concrete, 
then  the  abstract — first  the  analysis,  and 
then  the  synthesis.  Proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  region  of  the  unknown,  and 
conduct  our  lessons  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  in  reality  exercise  the  child's 
mind.  If  we  fully  carry  out  these  princi- 
ples,   I    am    convinced     that     we     shall 
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never  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  made 
them  the  basis  of  our  system  of  instruction. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  system  I 
have  briefly  attempted  to  unfold,  I  will 
take  up  the  subject  of  teaching  arithmetic 
to  pupils  from  5  to  S  years  old.  With  pu- 
pils of  this  tender  age  the  only  true  me- 
thod is  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  by 
visible  objects,  or  in  other  words,  as  before 
stated,  begin  with  the  concrete.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  old  method  of  introducing  a 
child  all  at  once  into  the  mysteries  of  ab- 
stract numbers  is  all  but  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  more  philosophical  way  of 
teaching  this  subject  through  the  medium 
of  objects  is  practised  in  nearly  all  primary 
departments.  We  begin  then  with  this 
branch  of  the  child's  education  by  giving 
him  an  idea  of  numbers,  or  teaching  him  to 
count,  using  the  ball  frame  or  some  small 
objects  such  as  beans  ;  let  the  first  lesson  be 
from  one  to  nine,  teaching  him  as  he  counts 
the  objects  to  put  down,  the  sign  or  sym- 
bol that  stands  for  the  number  of  objects 
enumerated.  Let  the  next  lesson  be  from 
9  to  19,  explaining  particularly  that  n 
means  1  and  10,  that  19  means  10  and  9, 
&c.  Let  the  next  lesson  be  from  19  to  29, 
taking  care  to  inform  the  pupil  that  20 
means  2  tens,  and  24  means  2  tens  and  4, 
&c.  I  would  continue  this  exercise  until 
the  child  could,  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
count  up  to  1 00,  both  forwards  and  back- 
wards, and  readily  put  down  the  figures 
standing  for  any  number  of  things  between 
1  and  100. 

Addition. — The  teacher  must  first  en- 
deavor to  explain  what  the  term  means, 
and  the  utility  of  the  rule.  To  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  take  a  pile  of  books 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  pile  by  laying 
on  more.  Suppose  you  had  in  the  first  lot 
6,  ask  them  to  ascertain  by  counting  how 
many,  then  take  3  more  and  place  them 
upon  the  first  lot ;  ask  how  many  in  the 
pile  now.  The  act  of  bringing  these  two 
lots  into  one,  making  9  in  all.  is  called   ad- 


dition. To  explain  the  utility  of  the  rule, 
distribute  to  several  members  of  the  class 
different  quantities  of  small  objects,  such 
as  beans,  and  ask  them  to  ascertain  how 
many  you  gave  out  to  all ;  this  they  will  do 
by  counting,  then  show  them  that  by  put- 
ting the  numbers  given  to  each  under  one 
another,  and  adding  together,  that  you  can 
arrive  at  the  same  result  much  more  easily 
and  quickly  than  they  did.  After  some  oral 
lessons  of  this  kind  take  the  ball  frame  and 
with  its  aid  construct  the  first  line  of  the 
addition  table  thus,  1  +  1=2.  1  +  2  =  3 
14-3  =  4,  1+4  =  5,  and  so  on?  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  signs  +  and  = ,  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  line,  let  the 
class  be  so  exercised  that  each  pupil  can 
readily  tell  the  sum  of  the  constant  digit 
used,  and  any  of  the  nine  digits  in  any 
order,  and  carrying  out  the  principle  that 
as  soon  as  knowledge  is  acquired  it  should 
be  immediately  applied.  Give  large  num- 
bers of  practical  problems  in  which  the 
numbers  will  be  the  same  as  those  in  the 
line  of  the  addition  table  under  considera- 
tion. William  has  7  marbles  in  one  pocket 
and  1  in  another,  how  many  has  he  alto- 
gether ?  There  are  5  boys  in  a  class,  if 
1  more  be  added,  how  many  will  there  be  ? 
Proceed  thus  through  each  line  of  the 
table. 

Subtraction.  By  an  oral  lesson  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  when  the 
rule  is  to  be  applied.  To  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term  take  a  pile  of  6  books, 
and  remove  4 — how  many  left  ?  Here  is  a 
class  of  10  scholars;  suppose  I  send  the 
first  3  boys  to  their  seats,  how  many  will 
be  left?  You  see  then  that  subtraction 
means  to  take  away  from,  and  instead  of 
counting  what  is  left  to  find  the  answer,  it 
is  much  easier  and  shorter  to  employ  this 
rule — thus  4  from  6  leaves  2,  3  from  10 
leaves  7.  You  will  understand  then  that 
we  use  subtraction  when  we  want  to  find 
difference  between  two  numbers  or  when 
we  want  to  take    one   number   away   from 
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another.  We  then  take  the  calculator  and 
give  the  first  lesson  thus,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  sign  minus,  10-1  =  9,  9  ~ 
1  =  8,  8-1  =  7,  7-I=6,  &c,  putting  this 
down  as  a  table  on  the  black-board,  and  do 
not  advance  until  every  child  can  readily 
state  the  difference  between  1  and  every 
number  from  1  to  10.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  line,  give  numbers  of  problems  in 
which  the  numbers  just  considered  are 
used.  John  has  7  pence  in  his  pocket;  he 
gives  1  penny  to  James,  how  much  has  he 
left,  &c.  It  would  also  be  well  to  occas- 
ionally combine  addition  with  subtraction. 
John  had  4  marbles,  he  won  7  and  then 
lost  2,  how  many  had  he  left  ?  I  would 
thus  go  through  every  line  of  the  subtrac- 
tion table. 

Multiplication.  Give  first  an  oral  lesson, 
explaining  the  term  and  when  the  rule  is 
to  be  used.  Ask  the  class  to  find  out  how 
many  panes  there  are  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows— the  answer  will  soon  be  given  by 
counting.  Show  them  that  by  putting 
down  the  number  of  panes  in  a  row  as 
many  times  as  there  are  rows,  and  then  ad- 
ding, the  same  result  is  obtained  much 
quicker  than  by  counting ;  then  show  them 
that  it  is  still  easier  to  put  down  the  num- 
bers in  a  row  and  multiply  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  rows.  From  this  illustration  it  can 
be  easily  explained  that  multiplication  is  a 
short  way  of  performing  addition,  and  is  al- 
ways used  in  preference  to  addition,  when 
we  wish  to  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
things  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times. 
Then  we  formally  begin  to  teach  the  table 
by  the  use  of  the  ball  frame,  thus,  2x1=2, 
2x2  =  4,  &c,  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  sign  into.  We  put  down  the  products 
as  obtained  from  the  balls  upon  the  black- 
board, and  after  constructing  the  line,  have 
it  learned  thoroughly,  so  that  the  scholars 
may  not  only  be  able  to  repeat  it  forward 
and  backward,  but  also  promptly  give  the 
product  of  2  and  any  of  the  numbers  from 
one  to  12.  Then,  before  proceeding  far- 
ther, exercise  the  class  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems,  such  as :  How  many 
feet  have  two  cows  ?  Bought  7  eggs  at  2 
pence,  how  much  did  they  cost  me  ?  &c. 
Proceed  in  this  way  through  the  whole 
table,  not  forgetting  to  give  examples,  in 
which  the  pupil  shall  receive  some  exercise 
in  addition  and  subtraction  as  well. 

Division.     By  some  oral  lessons  explain 


the  meaning  of  the  term  by  some  such  pro- 
cess as  the  following:  Take  the  class  and  sep- 
arate it  into  groups  of  4  ;  count  the  groups, 
and  ask  what  has  been  done.  Separate 
or  divide  the  class  into  2  or  3  parts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  take  a  number  of  marbles 
or  other  small  objects,  and  state  you  wish 
to  give  an  equal  number  to  4  boys;  how  am 
I  to  find  out  how  many  to  give  to  each 
boy  ?  Show  them  that  by  giving  one  to 
each  all  round,  and  repeating  this  as  long 
as  the  marbles  hold  out,  you  would  in  that 
way  give  an  equal  number  to  each,  or 
show  that  by  repeatedly  subtracting  the 
number  of  the  class  from  the  number  of 
marbles,  till  there  was  nothing  left,  the 
number  of  subtractions  will  be  the  number 
of  marbles  to  give  each,  informing  them 
that  this  division  was  only  a  short  method 
of  doing  subtraction.  Now  show  that  by 
knowing  the  rule  of  division,  you  can  much 
more  easily  tell  how  many  to  give  each,than 
either  by  serving  them  out  one  by  one,  or 
by  subtracting.  I  should  then  proceed  sys- 
tematically to  teach  the  division  table  by 
the  use  of  the  ball  frame — thus,  4-5-2  =  2, 
6-2  =  3,  teaching,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sign  of  division.  I  would  put  down  the 
results  as  obtained  from  the  ball  frame,  and 
make  the  class  perfectly  familiar  with  each 
line  before  taking  up  the  next.  After  com- 
pleting a  line  in  the  way  just  described, 
give  practical  examples  on  that  line,  such 
as  :  Two  loaves  cost  16  cents,  what  is  the 
price  of  one  ?  Divide  1 2  cents  been  2 
boys,  &c;  and  in  this  way  go  through  the 
whole  table.  In  learning  the  division 
table  we  can,  as  we  should  in  all  our  teach- 
ing, rise  from  the  known,  by  making  use  of 
the  .knowledge  acquired  in  learning  the 
multiplication  table,  to  the  unknown.  At 
the  end  of  every  lesson  there  should  al- 
ways be  given  a  few  examples  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.  When  we  are  teaching  sub- 
traction combine  it  with  addition,  when 
multiplication,  with  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, and  when  division,  with  addition,  sub- 
traction and  multiplication.  Having  ar- 
rived at  this  stage,  before  advancing  far- 
ther, it  would  be  well  to  give  a  large  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  examples  on  the  fun- 
damental rules. 

Reduction  of  money,  weights  and  meas- 
ures. We  think  this  department  of  Arith- 
metic is  generally  very  unintellectually 
taught ;  in  fact,  giving  a  child  a  table  to 
learn  from  a  book  or  from  the  black-board 
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does  not  exercise  a  single  faculty  of  his 
mind  except  the  memory.  We  therefore 
cast  this  old  method  aside,  and  look  for 
some  other  more  in  harmony  with  the  ob- 
ject of  education,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
principle,  first  objects  then  signs.  I  will 
just  give  one  illustration  of  teaching  a  table 
in  accordance  with  this  principle.  Let  the 
lesson  be  the  the  table  of  Dry  Measure. 
The  teacher  should  be  provided  with  the 
pint  measure,  the  quart,  the  gallon,  the 
peck,  and  the  half-bushel,  and  by  an  object 
lesson,  he  first  makes  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  these  different  vessels 
and  the  quantity  which  they  hold.  Then 
begin  the  table  thus  :  take  the  pint  measure 
and  by  filling  it  twice  fill  up  the  quart,  put- 
ting down  2  pints=i  quart ;  take  the  quart 
and  by  filling  it  four  times  fill  up  the  gallon, 
putting  down  4  quarts— 1  gallon,  and  in 
this  way  construct  the  whole  table.  After 
committing  to  memory,  give  simple  ex- 
amples, such  as,  how  many  pints  in  3 
quarts  ?  Reduce  4  bushels  to  gallons,  &c. 
Learning  the  tables  in  this  way  exercises 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  besides  it  is  communicating 
knowledge  in  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
pressive way. 

Fractions.     Give  an   oral  lesson   to   ex- ! 
plain  the  word,  thus — take  any  object,  such  [ 
as  a  slate  pencil.     What  is   this  ?    Is   it   a 
whole  one  ?     What   is   another   name   for 
whole  ?     Inform  the   class    that   the   word 
integer  means  whole.     Now,  this  whole  or 


integer  slate  pencil  I  am  going  to  break 
into  two  equal  parts,  what  would  you  call 
one  of  them  ?  I  again  divide  each  of  these 
halves  into  two  equal  parts  •  into  how  many 
parts  will  the  whole  slate  pencil  be  then  di- 
vided ?  Now,  these  parts  when  applied  to 
numbers  are  called  fractions,  so,  you  see, 
the  word  fractions  or  broken  numbers  are 
a  part  of  a  whole.  After  in  this  way  giving 
the  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  go  on 
to  the  symbols  which  are  employed  to  re- 
present broken  numbers,  thus — take  a  slate 
pencil  or  any  other  object  and  divide  it 
say  into  3  equal  parts,  one  of  the  parts  is 
represented  by  */§,  two  of  them  byfi,  3  of 
them  by  3-3rds  or  1.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  below  the  line  shows 
into  how  many  parts  the  whole  was  broken, 
and  the  number  above  the  line  shows  us 
the  number  of  parts  taken.  Having,  by 
means  of  such  ocular  demonstrations, 
made  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  fractions,  lead  them  on  to  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision, of  course,  in  the  simplest  form,  by 
the  use  of  visible  objects,  giving  such  ex- 
amples as,  two  halves  and  one  half,  how 
many  ?  A  boy  has  ^  of  an  apple — he 
gives  2-4ths  to  his  comrade,  how  much  has 
he  left  ?  Six  boys  get  }4  of  an  apple 
each,  how  many  whole  apples  did  they  get  ? 
I  think  concrete  arithmetic  should  end 
here,  and  the  study  of  abstract  numbers 
be  commenced. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    "TEXT    BOOKS." 


BY    H.    DICKENSON,    TEACHER,    BRANTFORI). 


There  are  few  things  more  important 
than  that  "Text  Books"  intended  for  use 
in  our  Public  Schools  should  be  judiciously 
selected  and  carefully  compiled.  In  the 
recent  legislation  in  connection  with  edu- 
cation the  matter  of  Text  Books  seems  to 
have  been  left  completely  in  the  back- 
ground, and  although  they  have  undergone 
"mangling"  and  "mutilation"  at  the  hands 
of  the  "Torontonian  Band  of  Authors," 
during  the  past  few  years,  yet  it  must  be 


said,  and  generally  admitted,  that  our 
Text  Books  are  miserably  deficient.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  living  teacher  should  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  "Text  Book,"  still,  in 
such  subjects  as  Reading,  Arithmetic, 
&c,  proper  Text  Books  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  that 
ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  compilation 
of  every  book  intended  for  use  in  our 
schools. 
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I.  The  subject  should  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  readily  comprehended 
by  those  for  whose  use  the  book  is  in- 
tended. 

II.  Every  portion  of  each  book  should 
convey  some  portion  of  useful  information. 

III.  Everything  calculated  to  engender 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  or  warfare, 
should  be  carefully  excluded. 

IV.  In  reading  books,  mere  fictions 
should  be  entirely  discarded. 

V.  The  lessons  should  be  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  stamp  a  ready  impress, 
and  produce  a  well  defined  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  recent 
changes,  and  by  comparing  those  supersed- 
ed with  those  now  prescribed,  endeavor  to 
decide  as  to  whether  we  are  advancing  in 
this  respect  as  fast  as  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  this  Province  would 
warrant,  and  should  demand.  In  1865  we 
had  Sullivan's  National  and  Morse's  Geog- 
raphies discarded,  (the  latter  was  only  per- 
mitted, not  authorized)  and  their  places 
taken  by  Lovell's  General,  and  Lovell's 
Easy  Lessons,  also  the  authorization  of  a 
History  of  Canada.  In  1867,  we  had  the 
introduction  of  the  new  National  Readers. 
In  1868,  Lennie,  Kirkham,  and  Robertson 
were  unceremoniously  ushered  out,  and  H. 
W.  Davies  ushered  in,  as  English  Grammar 
standard  bearer.  In  1869  another  "Toron- 
tonian"  made  a  bold  strike  for  fame  in  the 
issuing  of  the  Elementary  Arithmetic,  fol- 
lowed in  1870  by  the  Advanced  Arithmet- 
ic. In  the  same  year  we  had  the  authori- 
zation of  the  first  of  the  "bevy,"  viz  :  Eirst 
Lessons  in  Chemistry.  The  year  1871 
gave  us  the  "Animal  Kingdom,"  and  "Our' 
Bodies,"  and  the  cry  of  "still  they  come" 
was  heard  when  the  second  of  the  "  bevy  " 
was  issued,  viz  :  First  Lessons  in  Christian 
Morals. 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  is  not 
who  compiled  those  works  ;  neither  have 
we  to  do  with  where  said  compiler  resides, 


although  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  twelve 
out  cf  sixteen  books  enumerated  were 
fathered  in  Toronto.  The  question  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  is,  will  our  Text  Books 
bear  a  general  criticism  ?  Will  they  bear 
the  application  of  the  principles  laid  down 
earlier  in  this  article? — principles  laid 
down,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  higher  au- 
thority, as  it  might  be  considered  unjust 
by  some  for  the  advocate  to  be  the  judge. 
Do  every  portion  of  those  books  convey 
some  portion  of  useful  information  ?  Are 
the  subjects  treated  in  such  a  manner  asjto 
be  readily  comprehended  by  those  for 
whose  use  the  books  are  intended  ?  Are 
the  lessons  so  constructed  and  arranged  as 
to  stamp  a  ready  impress  upon  the  mind  ? 
Do  they  assist  the  understanding  and  re- 
flection of  the  youth  ?— two  things  bitterly 
longing  for  assistance.  A  ten  year  old  ju- 
venile remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  "How 
is  it  that  our  history  is  as  large  a  work  as 
Collier's  British  Histoiy,  although  the  latter 
is  a  record  of  a  country  fifteen  hundred 
years  older?" 

We  will  say  a  few  words  in  this  article 
upon  First,  Readers,  Second,  Arithmetics, 
in  some  places  comparing  old  with  new — 
in  others  applying  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  not  forgetting  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  We  have  suggested  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  remedy  against  the  authoriza- 
tion of  any  such  abortive  attempts  at  book- 
making  as  have  recently  been  saddled  upon 
the  country. 

I.  The  present  Readers  are  very  good 
exercises  in  elocution,  and  can  be  read 
both  intelligently  and  intelligibly  by  pupils 
well  up  in  History,  Geography,  [&c,  such, 
for  instance,  as  we  might  find  in  the  higher 
forms  of  some  of  our  High  Schools. 

The  limit  for  reading  in  the  5  th  class 
comprises  any  passage  in  3rd  or  4th  read- 
ing books,  while  the  limit  for  History  is 
that  of  Canada  and  England.  No  know- 
ledge of  Ancient    History   is  required   for 
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this  class,  yet  in  the  4th  Reader  we  find 
ancient  historical  records  scattered  all 
through  the  book.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  student  in  the  5th  class  will  be 
able  to  read  and  comprehend  those  records 
without  a  great  deal  of  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  in  perfecting  him  in 
the  art  of  reading  being  spent  in  explana- 
tion. 

Again,  in  the  4th  and  5  th  Readers  will 
be  found  no  less  than  one  hundred  selec- 
tions that  violate  the  rule  that  everything 
calculated  to  engender  a  spirit  of  warfare 
be  excluded.  You  can  scarcely  turn  over 
a  half  dozen  leaves  in  either  of  those  books 
but  some  tale  of  blood  will  meet  the  eye. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more 
unsuitable  subjects  could  not  have  been 
selected,  and  I  also  assert  that  they  are  a 
direct  insult  offered  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  The  compilers  of  such  collec- 
tions of  extracts,  raked  together  at  random, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with 
common  decency,  may  safely  say  to  them- 
selves, "We  have  compelled  the  juveniles 
of  this  country  to  'feed  upon  ashes' — we 
have  offered  them  'scorpions  instead  of 
eggs'  and  'stones  instead  of  bread.' '  It  is 
beyond  question  that  scenes  and  senti- 
ments are  exhibited  in  those  books  that 
ought  not  to  be  familiarized  to  the  minds 
of  the  children.  The  war  gong  is  ever  and 
anon  resounding  in  their  ears,  varied  with 
the  blood  drenched  garments  of  adven- 
ture. Everywhere  convulsions  ol  nations, 
horrid  scenes  of  devastation  and  carnage, 
panegyrics  on  public  robbers  and  despera- 
does, encomiums  on  malignant  and  male- 
volent passions  meet  the  eye.  I  leave  this 
question  in  the  hands  of  your  readers,  and 
ask  them  if,  in  requiring  pupils  to  select  a 
passage  for  a  reading  exercise,  they  do  not, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  some  tale  of 
blood  selected.  At  this  point  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  contrasting  the  authorized  4th 
and  5th  Readers  with  the  ones  superseded. 
In  looking    over    the    old    4th    and    5th 


Readers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general 
knowledgeof  the  sciences  therein  detailed — 
the  fundamental  principles  and  most  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  History, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  Astronomy, 
and  Chemistry  might  prepare  the  student 
for  afterwards  entering  upon  the  study  of 
secular  sciences,  or  induce  a  taste  for  any 
particular  branch — all  this  very  well  in  its 
place — but  what  has  it  to  do  with  correct 
pronounciation — with  a  knowledge  of  em- 
phasis, of  tones,  of  pauses,  of  inflection,  of 
accentuation.  I  uphold  neither  the  old 
Readers,  nor  the  new,  but  think  that  a  set 
of  Readers  to  teach  reading,  and  that 
alone,  might  be  prepared.  But  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  the  "new7"  as  no 
improvement  upon  the  "old."  Why  then 
should  the  country  be  put  to  the  expense 
necessitated  by  a  change  of  Text  Books, 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  Council  of  - 
Public  Instruction,  unless  that  change  be 
for  the  better,  I  fail  to  see.  The  author- 
izes of  our  Text  Books  might  surely  suc- 
ceed in  having  books  that  are  superseded 
at  least  equalled.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
numerous  others  of  late,  the  change  is  for 
the  worse. 

II.  Arithmetic  Text  Books.  With  re- 
gard to  those,  although  Dr.  Sangster's 
works  have  grave  errors  in  them,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  Smith  &  McMurchy's  treatises 
equal  them,  it  will  be  giving  the  latter  all 
the  credit  they  deserve.  The  chief  advan- 
tage that  the  ones  now  authorized  have 
over  those  withdrawn,  is  that  questions  are 
more  numerous,  more  practical,  and  con- 
firm less  to  cast  iron  rule.  They  differ 
somewhat  in  arrangement ;  for  instance, 
scales  are  removed  from  immediately  after 
L.  C.  M.,  in  Sangster's  to  the  back  of  the 
book  in  Smith's.  Neither  reason  nor  ne- 
cessity exists  for  this.  The  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  thiough  the  "Elemen- 
tary Treatise"  before  entering  the  larger 
work  of  either  author,  and  taking  this  into 
consideration,  the  exercises  on   "Transfor- 
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mation  of  Scales"  come  none  too  soon  in 
Sangster's.  The  time  spent  in  dealing  I 
with  those  scales  whose  radices  differ  from 
ours  will  assuredly  not  be  lost,  as  when  pu- 
pils return  to  the  common  or  decimal- 
notation,  they  will  be  found  a  great  deal 
more  precise  and  accurate  in  their  computa- 
tions. A  great  deal  more  prominence  is 
given  to  L.  S.  and  I).  Why  the  pupils  at- 
tending our  Public  Schools  should  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  great  portion  of  their 
time  in  dealing  with  a  system  of  money 
which  is  seldom  or  never  heard  of  outside 
of  the  School  room,  and  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  abolish  altogether,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  In  the  elementary  work 
now  authorized,  although  the  author  in  his 
preface  states  that  ''especial  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  book  in  every  respect 
to  the  wants  of  the  junior  pupils  in  the 
schools,"  we  find  that  the  questions  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  different  rules  are  not  so 
simple  and  interesting  to  young  minds  as 
they  might  be  rendered.  Think  of  putting 
a  question  like  the  following  in  simple  sub- 
traction :  A  basket  contained  oranges, 
nuts  and  eggs,  in  all  1769  ;  there  were 
1696  oranges  and  nuts  and  eggs.  How 
many  more  nuts  were  there  than  oranges? 
and  expecting  pupils  in  the  first  and  second 
classes  to  master  it.  The  reason  why  I 
select  this  question  is  because  I  once  had 
a  3rd  class  teacher  bring  it  to  me  for  solu- 
tion, she  being  unabie  to  do  it  by  simple 
subtraction.  And  the  book  abounds  with 
such  questions — questions  calculated  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  older  heads.  In  many 
cases,  too,  there  is  a  studied  brevity  and 
obscurity,  instead  of  rendering  the  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  simple  and  perspicuous. 
Although  the  pupil  may  happen  to  perform 
mechanically  the  operations  intended,  he 
frequently  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  object  of  his  calculations.     It  is 


true  the  teacher  is  expected  to  explain  and 
supplement  the  Text  Book,  but  in  a 
crowded  and  promiscuous  school,  with  new 
subjects  and  what  not  to  teach,  he  cannot 
afford  time  to  give  the  necessary  explana- 
tion to  each  individual.  And  why  should 
it  be  necessary  ?  Why  should  not  our 
Text  Books  on  Arithmetic  be  so  explicit  as 
to  render  the  object  and  meaning  of  every 
question  clear  and  well  defined,  even  to  the 
youthful  understanding  ?  Why  should  not 
questions,  circumstances  and  objects  be 
selected  as  arithmetical  exercises  which  are 
familiar  to  the  young,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  their  curiosity  and  attention  ? 
Echo  answers  why  ?  Talk  of  perspicuity  ! 
Our  Arithmetics  are  a  mere  conglomera- 
tion of  questions,  explanations,  rules  and 
reasons  of  rules,  huddled  together  at  ran- 
dom, in  direct  contrariety  to  the  principle 
that  "exercises  and  lessons  be  so  construc- 
ted and  arranged  as  to  stamp  a  ready  im- 
press and  produce  a  well  defined  idea  upon 
the  minds  of  the  youth."  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  pupil,  when  called  upon 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  real  life,  has 
almost  the  whole  of  his  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses to  study  over  again,  and  to  reinves- 
tigate the  foundation  and  principles  of  his 
operations  in  their  application  to  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  Why? 
Because  his  Text  Books  were  compiled  in 
such  an  abstract  manner  as  to  defeat  their 
own  object.  He  was  unable  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  own  operations,  or  the 
foundation  of  rules  by  which  his  after  cal- 
culations were  to  be  performed,  and  con- 
sequently was  like  one  walking  in  the  dark, 
and  the  teacher  having  such  an  immense 
amount  of  Christian  Morals,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Chemistry,  Botany  and  Physiology  to 
elucidate,  was  compelled  to  leave  him 
walking  in  the  darkness. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


( Under  this  head  we  group  together  sev- 
eral contributions,  which  can  be  given  in 
this  way  more  appropriately  than  as  regular 
contributions.) 

HIGH     VS.     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS.       COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ontario  Teacher. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  No.  of  the  Teacher, 
entitled  "High  Schools  vs.  Public  Schools," 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  room  for 
a  few  remarks  on  one  aspect  of  tha  ques- 
tion, which  seems  somewhat  to  have  es- 
caped your  notice. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  lamentably  true  that 
some  of  the  High  Schools,  are  to  a  great 
extent  failing  to  accomplish  the  work  they 
are  intended  to  perform.  I  admit  at  once 
the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  report  of 
the  High  School  Inspectors,  which  you 
quote  in  your  article,  and  on  which  you  re- 
mark, "These  quotations  show  that,  as  far 
as  the  attainments  of  pupils  in  the  English 
branches  are  concerned,  there  is  deficiency 
calling  loudly  for  energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  those  controlling  our  High  Schools." 

Let  us  endeavor,  if  possible,  to   discover 
the  cause  of  this  sad   state   of  affairs,    and 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  justly  be- 
tongs.     You  have,  doubtless,  observed  that 
in  the  extracts  which  you  make  from   Mr.  i 
McLellan's    reports,    in    the    majority    of 
schools  mentioned,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  miserable  deficiency  that   characterizes 
the  pupils  lately  admitted.     You  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  question,  whether  or  not 
these    have    been    properly    admitted,    has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  argument,  j 
You  have,  I  believe,  listened  to  Dr.   Sang-  ' 


ster's  masterly  exposition  of  his  views  as 
to    the   proper   methods   of  teaching    the 
most    important    branches   of  our    Public 
School    programme,    and    you    were,    no 
doubt,  fully   convinced  of  the   truth  of  a 
statement  which  he  made  repeatedly  and 
emphatically — that     in     many     of     these 
branches,    English    Grammar    and    Arith- 
metic especially,  the  foundation  was  by   far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  ;    that 
if  through  the  carelessness  or  incompetence 
of  his  instructor,  a  pupil,  when  first  intro- 
duced to  the  study  of  these  subjects,  was 
not  thoroughly  grounded  in  correct  princi- 
ples and  methods,  it  was  scarcely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  in  his  future 
educational  career,  the  mischief  done  could 
be  altogether  repaired,   however  great  his 
own  diligence,    or   his    teacher's    zeal   and 
ability. 

Now,  who  are  the  pupils  whose  deplor- 
able ignorance  of  the  elements  of  English 
Grammar,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Arithmetic  is  so  ruthlessly  exposed  by 
the  Inspector?  Are  they  boys  and  girls 
who  have  grown  up  from  early  childhood 
in  the  High  Schools,  whose  infant  steps 
have  been  guided  in  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge by  the  High  School  masters,  and  for 
whose  intelligence  and  acquirements  they 
are,  therefore,  alone  responsible?  These 
pupils,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  from 
the  highest  classes  of  our  public  Schools. 
Although  the  programme  prescribed  for  en- 
trance to  High  Schools  is  that  of  the  fourth 
class  of  our  Public  Schools,  there  are  very 
few  schools,  none  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, in  which  the  pupils  are  exam- 
ined for  admission  until  they  have  gone 
through,    at   least,   the   work    of  the    fifth 
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class.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  pupils 
of  the  fifth,  or  even  of  the  fourth  class,  of 
any  properly  conducted  Public  School 
should,  after  the  completion  of  their  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  be  able,  with  facility 
and  intelligence,  to  work  a  simple  question 
in  "Subtraction  of  Fractions,"  or  to  parse 
and  analyze  a  simple  English  sentence. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  work  which  we 
find  pupils  who  have  gone  through  the 
whole  Public  School  curriculum,  from  first 
class  to  sixth,  utterly  [unable  to  perform. 
And  the  only  inference  that  occurs  to  you 
is — "there  is  deficiency  calling  loudly  for 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
trolling our  Hicrh  Schools  !"  In  view  of 
the  deplorable  facts  you  cite  as  evidence, 
does  the  idea  not  present  itself  that  there 
is  a  call  for  some  degree  of  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  those  controlling  our  Public 
Schools  ? 

I  think  you  will  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  me,  that  for  the  unhappy  state  of  ig- 
norance and  incapacity  exhibited  by  so 
many  of  the  pupils  of  our  High  Schools, 
the  masters  of  these  schools  are,  only  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  responsible.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  course  the  pupils 
are  taught  in  the  right  way,  if  they  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
the  various  branches  of  study,  such  de- 
plorable displays  as  are  now  too  often  wit- 
nessed will  become  well  nigh  impossible. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  precious  mo- 
ments of  early  opportunities  are  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved,  it  will  be  equally  im- 
possible to  repair  the  evil  in  after  days. 
I  have  already  adduced  Dr.  Sangster  as  an 
authority  for  this  statement.  It  is  one 
which  commends  itself  to  the  common  in- 
telligence of  every  reasoning  man. 

Had  you  seen  as  much  of  the  candidates 
for  entrance  to  High  Schools  as  I  have, 
you  would  cease  to  be  astonished  at  any 
depth  of  ignorance  or  any  want  of  intelli- 
gence.    And  this  you  will    observe   in    pu- 


pils from  the  highest  classes  in  our  Public 
Schools.  Such  pupils  when  they  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  High  School  do  not  become 
supernaturally  endowed  with  clear  intel- 
lects and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
and  principles  of  the  work  they  have  hith- 
erto been  blindly  and  unthinkingly  per- 
forming, or  attempting  to  perform.  To 
any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  in  exam- 
ining such  boys  and  girls,  it  will  afford  mat- 
ter of  no  surprise,  that  after  a  few  months 
of  even  the  best  High  School  instruction, 
they  are  still  unable  apparently  to  enter- 
tain, much  less  to  express  any  clear  ideas 
in  regard  to  what  has  all  their  school  life 
been  their  daily  work,  H.  M. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE.   BY  TEN  A. 

When  I  say  that  my  school  life  was 
spent  in  a  rural,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  the  school  was  a  plain 
brick  building  without  any  adornment,  not 
even  a  bell ;  some  of  you  may  wonder  if 
anything  of  interest  could  happen  there. 
Plain  and  unattractive  as  it  may  seem  to 
others,  to  me  it  is  hallowed  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  by  memories  sacred  to 
those  who  were  my  friends  and  playmates 
in  the  happy  days  of  youth.  Friends  who 
are  now  scattered  far  and  wide,  some  in 
their  graves,  some  in  distant  lands,  and 
some  I  have  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

Our  school  stood  on  a  green  which 
stretched  for  quite  a  distance  to  the  north, 
west  and  south  ;  while  on  the  east  there 
was  what  we  called  The  Pond,  which  was 
deep  enough  to  give  you  a  good  wetting 
without  any  danger  of  drowning,  while  here 
and  there  through  it  were  logs  enough  to 
give  you  ten  chances  to  one  that  you  fell 
in  if  you  crossed  it.  Beyond  this  there  lay 
a  forest  which  was  a  forbidden  place  to  us, 
but,  like  all  other  forbidden  places,  was  the 
very  place  we  would  like  to  play  in.  How 
often  did  we  cross  the  limits  when  we 
thought  the  master  would  nevei  know,  but 
just  as  often  did  we  find  ourselves  mistaken, 
for  the  master  knew  all  about  it. 
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How  well  do  I  remember  the  day  that 
we  thought  we  would  have  our  own  way  for 
once,  and  not  study  our  arithmetic,  but 
make  pictures  all  afternoon.  The  master 
saw  us,  and  said  quietly,  "Girls,  you  know 
how  much  you  have  to  do  before  you  leave 
to-night." 

But  we  determined  to  have  our  own  way 
for  once,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might. 

Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  long 
years,  I  wonder  whatever  possessed  us  to 
do  it,  as  we  loved  our  teacher  with  all  the 
fervor  of  youth's  first  love. 

Our  dear  old  master  !  years  have  passed 
since  then,  and  he  now  labors  among  the 
youth  in  another  part  of  the  country,  still 
my  heart  clings  to  him  as  my  first  and  best 
friend.  I  have  made  many  friends  since 
then,  but  I  have  never  met  with  such  dis- 
interested love  as  his,  nor  with  one  who 
has  trusted,  through  good  and    evil  report. 

But  to  return  :  Avhen  it  was  writing  time, 
he  came  round  and  said,  "How  much  have 
you  done  this  afternoon,  girls  ?"'  We  made 
no  reply. 

%  "Well,  put  away  your  slates  now,  and 
take  your  copies/'  was  his  only  answer,  but 
before  school  closed  he  requested  us  to 
wait  after  the  rest  were  dismissed,  as  we 
had  our  arithmetic  to  do  before  we  could  go. 

We  waited,  and  when  alone  he  told  us 
to  take  our  slates  and  go  to  work,  as  we 
were  well  aware  how  much  we  had  to  do. 

After  saying  this  he  took  a  book  and  sat 
down  at  his  desk,  and  left  us  to  ourselves. 
We  were  determined  to  hold  out,  and  sat 
talking  till  it  struck  five,  but  still  we  saw  no 
signs  of  relenting. 

By  and  by,  as  the  shadows  began  to 
lengthen,  we  began  to  think  it  was  getting 
serious  for  us,  as  some  of  us  had  quite  a 
distance  to  walk.  So  we  had  to  give  in, 
and  set  to  work  in  earnest  till  we  finished 
our  lesson.  When  we  were  done  he  exam- 
ined our  work  and  quietly  said,  "That  will 
do  girls,  you  may  go  now." 


Had  he  scolded  us  we  would  have  been 
glad,  and  most  probably  have  thought  our- 
selves very  illused  creatures,  but,  as  it  was, 
we  were  heartily  ashamed.  Even  now,  al- 
though I  have  my  teacher's  assurance  of 
his  full  and  free  pardon,  I  can  never  forget 
it.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  we  ever 
tried  to  have  our  own  way  with  the  master. 

Oh,  how  well  I  remember  the  parting, 
when  he  was  leaving  the  place.  There 
were  several  of  us  who  were  quitting  the 
school  for  every  day  life,  so  the  parting  was 
a  double  one.  We  were  parting  from  our 
loved  teacher  and  from  each  other,  and  the 
bonds  which  bound  us  were  twined  closely 
round  each  heart,  and  the  parting  was  the 
worse  as  we  were  going  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  might  never  meet  again.  The 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  rose  to  reply  to 
an  address  we  had  read  ;  when  we  gave 
him  a  small  token  of  our  love.  How  plain- 
ly I  can  still  see  him,  as  he  spoke  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement  to  all.  Then 
turning  more  particularly  to  us,  who  were 
about  to  begin  life's  battles,  he  grew  elo- 
quent and  spoke  words  which  some  of  us, 
at  least,  have  never  forgotten.  He  told  us, 
though  he  was  leaving  us,  he  still  would 
love  to  hear  of  our  success  and  rejoice  over 
it.  How  often  do  I  think  of  my  dear  old 
master,  when  I  am  discouraged  in  my  la- 
bor, and  when  I  think  how  often  we  lis- 
tened carelessly  to  his  words  of  earnest  ad- 
vice, I  turn  with  renewed  vigor  to  my 
work. 

May  God  grant  him  every  comfort  and 
happiness  in  his  declining  years,  and  may 
we,  if  we  never  meet  him  here,  meet  him  in 
heaven  to  dwell  forever  there. 

TRUE    OBJECT    OF    HISTORY.    BY    ALEX.    MAC- 
INTOSH,   TEACHER,    PINKERTON. 

The  true  object  of  history  is  to  teach  na- 
tions their  responsibilities,  and  to  be  a 
warning  to  such  as  would  forget  those 
principles  which  must  guide  communities 
as  well  as  individuals.  This  is  equally  the 
main  object  of  all  those   studies   and   pur- 
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suits    which   are   connected   with   history, 
otherwise  they  would  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
idle    and  profitless.     The  antiquary,   who 
toils  to  trace  the  relics  of  a  past   civiliza- 
tion, and  to  investigate  ancient  manners, 
and  who  digs  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  seek  the  remains  of  long-lost  [empires  ; 
and  the  numismat,  who  collects  and  de- 
ciphers the  coins  of  extinct  dynasties,   are 
little    better    than    the     schoolboy,     who 
spends  his  summer  holidays  in  robbing  the 
bird's  nest,  or  in  picking  up  the   many  col- 
ored pebbles  in  the  brook,  unless   their  la- 
bors furnish   a   chapter  to  the   history   of 
man,  and  afford  us  some  useful  lesson,  or 
salutary  warning.     Had  I  been  content  to 
uncover    the     crumbling     monuments    of 
buried  Nineveh  to  gratify  an  idle  whim — 
had  they  afforded  me   no  instruction — had 
they  given  rise  to  no  earnest  reflection — 
had  they  proved  of  no  further  use  to  this 
country  than  to  satisfy  a  vulgar  curiosity — 
I    should  indeed  have  been  ashamed   to 
allude  to  their  discovery  in  such  an   article 
as    this.     I    trust    that   even   in   the   dis- 
charge of  public  duty,  and  in    endeavoring 
to  form  my  character  as  a  public  man,  they 
will  prove  to  me  a  continual  warning,   that 
the  fate  which  befell  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
may  befall  the  mightiest   of  nations,   when 
public  virtue  is  no   longer   held   in   honor, 
when  great  principles  no  longer  guide  its 
counsels,  and  when  the  public  weal  is  sacri- 
ficed and  made  subservient  to  private  in- 
terests.    It  is  thus  that   archaeology,    when 
Studied  in  the   proper   spirit,    blends   with 
history  and  offers  even  a  more  instructive 
and  solemn  lesson  than  the  most   eloquent 
of  writings. 

I  speak  from  experience,  as  well  as  from 
deep  conviction.  Few  men  have  had 
more  occasion  than  I  have  had  to  "reflect 
upon  the  fall  of  nations,  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  their  decay,  and  to  muse  over 
the  worthlessness  of  riches,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  worldly  pomp.  The  plains  of 
Babylon,  fretted  with  their  numberless 
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canals,   now   choked  with   sand,   and    no 
longer  nourishing  the  thirsty  soil — the  vast 
monuments   of  Assyria,   now  buried  deep 
in  the  earth — the  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
kings,  now  marked  by  a  few  solitary  col- 
umns, and  the  resting  places  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes — the  graceful  temples  of  the 
Greeks,  now  hid  by   the  rank  grass — the 
colonial    greatness  of  imperial  Rome,  its 
forums   and  theatres  still  standing  majesti- 
cally, but   now  silent,  as   a   desert.     What 
has  brought  about  these  mighty  changes  ? 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  havoc  ? 
Surely  these  are  no  vain  questions,  at  such 
a  crisis  as  the  present  in  our   country's  his- 
tory.    For  what  good  end  has  Providence 
permitted    those    solemn    relics   of  fallen 
greatness    to    struggle    with  decay?     For 
what  good  purpose  has  he  permitted  us,  in 
these   days,  to   recover  from    their    long- 
forgotten  graves  the  skeletons  of  great   em- 
pires ?     Is  it  not  that  we   should  in  time 
take  learning  by  their  fate,  and  that,   hav- 
ing  these    solemn   lessons  before   us,    we 
should  seek  to  avoid  those   vices  and  cor- 
ruptions which  led  to  their  overthrow  ? 

When  I  see  ministers  of  state   in    Parlia- 
ment seeking  to  justify  disasters,   and   to 
extenuate  fatal  errors,  disgraceful  to  a  na- 
tion, and  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril,  by 
referring  to  calamities  and  events  which  oc- 
curred half  a  century  ago,  I  naturally  ask 
myself,  why  is  history  written  ?     Is    it  to 
afford  us  a  justification  or  o  warning  ?     Are 
we  to  appeal  to  it   after   national  dishonor 
and  ruin,  or  before  they  overtake   us,  that 
we  may  be  saved  from   them  ?     If  to   jus- 
tify our  national  vices   and  misconduct  is 
the  only  object  of  history,  then  I    care   not 
if  every  history  that  has  ever  been   written 
be  consigned  to  the  flames.     Of  what  use, 
then,  the  eloquent   pages   of  Thucydides, 
the  glowing  episodes  of  Livy,   the  varied 
learning    of  Gibbon,   the  philosophic  dis- 
quisitions    of    our    own    Robertson     and 
Hume  ?     If  they  be  treasured   but  for  the 
gratification  of  the  fancy,   or  to  excite   the 
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imagination,  the  romance  and  the   Arabian 
tale    would    suit   as   well.     No !     History 
has  a  higher  and  a  nobler  aim — she  has  re- 
corded   on    her    imperishable  tablets  the 
deeds  of  the  great,  the  excellence  of  na- 
tional virtue,  and  the  rewards  of  patriotism,  j 
that  she  might  furnish  the  model,   and  be  j 
an  encouragement  to  great,   virtuous,  and  j 
patriotic  men.     She  has  described  in  warn- 
ing words  successful  struggles  for  liberty, 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity   of  free  : 
nations,    that    nations   yet   unborn   might : 
strive  to  be  free.     She  has  traced   with  un-  j 
willing  pen  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  the 
dishonest  statesmen,  and  the    loathesome 
details  of  corruption,  hurrying  states   to  ut- 
ter ruin,  that  nations   yet   to   come   might 
honor    public    virtue,    be    jealous   of  the 
character  of  those  who  guide  their  coun- 


sels, and  abominate  corruption.  She  has 
pointed  with  melancholy  earnestness  to 
the  tomb  of  fallen  greatness,  as  a  warning 
for  all  time,  that  the  immutable  laws  of 
God,  which  govern  both  the  moral  and 
physical  world,  cannot  be  outraged  with 
impunity.  Such  are  the  objects  and  ends 
of  history.  It  is  because  they  are  such 
that  her  votaries  have  been  ranked  am- 
ongst the  instructors  and  benefactors  of 
mankind." 

The  foregoing  selection  will,  I  hope, 
be  interesting  to  the  numerous  readers  of 
your  magazine,  especially  to  those  who 
have  been  looking  out  for  an  essay  on 
"Comparative  Value  of  History."  See 
August  No.  of  Ontario  Teacher,  'Young 
Teachers'  Queries/  No.  7.J 
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Children  learn  naturally  when  the   order  1 
of  their  progress  is   from   the  familiar  to  j 
that  which  is  unfamiliar — from   the  known  i 
to    the   kindred    unknown.     This    is    the  j 
order    in  which  nature  leads  them  while 
learning   to  speak,   read,    and   write   their  ; 
mother  tongue.     Words  are  first  learned  as 
audible  signs,  or  names  of  familiar  objects,  j 
actions,  and  qualifies,  by  means  of  conver-  ; 
sation.     Thus  they  become  known    to  chil-  j 
dren  as  sound  symbols  for  things,  acts,  etc. 
These  words  are  learned  j.s  wholes  at  once, 
and  not  by  first   learning  their  elementary 
sounds,  or  their  letters.     By  this  manner  1 
children    gradually    become  familiar  with 
more  and  more  words   until  they  are  able 
to   use   the  spoken   language  with  facility. 
Now,  these  words  are  employed  as   audible 
signs  of  thoughts,  and,  as  such  signs,  the 
words  themselves   receive  but   little  atten- 
tion from  the  child,  as  it  uses  them  in  con- 
versation; while   the  ideas  represented  by 
them  are  made  chief  in  importance. 

The  true  order   of  learning   the    visible 


signs  of  objects   correspond  with   the  nat- 
ural  order  of  learning  the   audible  sign?. 
Therefore  the  child's  first  step   in  learning 
to  read  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  vis- 
ible signs,  or   printed  words,    which  repre- 
sent the  spoken  words  or  audible   signs  al- 
ready known  by  it.     The  child  uses  a  large 
number  of  words,  which    it  knows  by  the 
ear,  when  the  first  step  is  taken  in  learning 
words  by  sight.     These  known  words  are 
the  ones  most  appropriate  for  the   first  les- 
sons in  reading.     As  the  ideas  represented 
by  spoken   words  hold  the  chief  place  in 
their  use,  so  the  idea  represented   by  prin- 
ted words  should  be  kept  most  prominent- 
ly    before    the  mind,    in  learning  to  read, 
that  the  visible  words   may  also  represent 
clearly  the  same  thoughts  through   the   eye 
that  the  audible  words  do  through  the  ear. 
To  attain  this  important  result,  it   is   ne- 
cessary to  teach  the  printed   words   first  as 
a    whole,  just   as    the    spoken   word   was 
learned  first  as  a  whole.     As   the  elements 
of  the  spoken  word — its  separate  sounds — 
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are  naturally  learned  after  the  word  as  a 
whole,  so  the  letters,  or  elements  of  the 
printed  word,  are  naturally  learned  after 
the  form  of  the  word  is  known  as  a   whole. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  natural  or- 
der of  teaching  children  the  elementary 
steps  of  reading  is — 

First — Teach  the  form  of  a  word  which 
is  already  familiar  to  the  ear  as  a  symbol 
of  the  spoken  word,  and  also  as  a  symbol 
of  that  which  the  word  represents. 

Second — Teach  the  several  sounds  of  the 
spoken  word,  then  the  letters  which  repre- 
sent these  sounds  and  compose  the 
printed  word,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
ideas  symbolized  by  the  words  prominently 
before  the  mind. 

Let  the  order  of  teaching  be,  first  the 
idea  ;  then  its  sound  symbol,  the  spoken 
word ;  and  finally  its  representation  by 
writing  ;  and  the  order  of  learning  to  read 
the  language  will  correspond  to  the  order 
of  using  it.  Words,  then,  will  become 
mirrors,  reflecting  ideas  and  things  to  the 
minds  of  pupils.  Sense,  and  sound,  and 
form  will  be  so  intimately  blended  to- 
gether that  the  pupils  may  easily  be  led  to 
use  conversational  tones  in  reading,  and  a 
natural  style  of  expression  will  follow  as 
the  result. 

Before  instruction  in  reading  can  be 
commenced,  the  child  must  know  and  use 
many  words  in  conversation.  These 
spoken  words  represent  ideas  to  the  child  ; 
but  the  separate  sounds  of  these  words  do 
not  represent  elements,  or  parts  of  those 
ideas.  Therefore,  to  teach  the  separate 
sounds  of  a  word  that  is  unknown  to  the 
child  by  its  use,  does  not  aid  in  making 
that  child  understand  what  idea  the  word 
represents.  Again,  the  separate  letters 
that  compose  a  printed  word  do  not  repre- 
sent elements,  or  parts  of  the  idea 
which  the  word  symbolizes.  Therefore, 
to  teach  the  separate  letters  of  any  new 
word  does  not  aid  the  child,  either  in  un- 
derstanding that  word  or  in  pronouncing 
it,  without  o  mparing  it  with  words  of  sim- 
ilar forms  the  letters  of  which  had  been 
previously  learned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  things 
which  words,  both  spoken  and  written,  are 
chiefly  used  to  represent — ideas — can  not 
be  learned  from  either  their  elements  of 
sound  or  their  elements  of  form. 

The  plan  of  teaching  reading  by  first 
naming  the  letters,  then  spelling  and   pro- 


nouncing, directs  the  attention  of  children 
chiefly  to  the  names  and  order  of  the  let- 
ters, and  naturally  gives  but  little  to  the 
ideas  which  the  words  are  intended  to 
bring  before  the  mind.  This  method  leads 
almost  inevitably  to  habits  of  reading  in  a 
monotonous  and  unnatural  tone  of  voice, 
without  heeding  the  thoughts  for  which  the 
words  are  signs.  This  mode  of  teaching 
reading,  although  once  nearly  universal,  is 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  all  good 
schools. 

One  of  the  plans  which  is  substituted  for 
the  ABC  mode  is  called  the  pJionic  me- 
tliod.  By  this  mode  the  sounds  of  letters 
are  first  taught  separately  ;  then  these  are 
combined  into  words  ;  and  new  words  are 
spelled  by  sounds  instead  of  by  letters,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  them.  But  by 
this  method  no  more  attention  is  neces- 
sarily given  to  the  ideas  represented  by  the 
words,  than  with  the  ABC  plan.  There- 
fore monotonous  and  unnatural  tones  are 
heard  from  children  taught  by  the  phonic 
method,  as  well  as  from  those  who  learned 
to  read  by  the  latter  method.  Both  of 
these  plans  give  only  secondary  attention 
to  the  thoughts  for  which  the  words  stand. 
Letters  and  sounds  should  both  be  used  in 
teaching  reading,  but  neither  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  nor  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  usually  are  employed.  Both 
letters  and  sounds  should  be  kept  second- 
ary in  prominence,  while  ideas  should 
stand  first. 

When  a  child,  taught  by  the  latter  me- 
thod, has  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  read  from  a  book,  its  attention  is  usually- 
occupied  more  with  naming  letters  and 
pronouncing  words  than  with  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  When  a  child  has  advanced 
so  far  by  the  sound  method  as  to  be  able 
to  read  from  a  book,  its  attention  is  gen- 
erally directed  more  carefully  to  making 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  combining 
them  into  words,  than  to  the  thoughts  rep- 
resented by  those  words. 

Children  that  are  taught  to  read  by  spel- 
ling words  orally  are  liable  to  stumble  in 
reading  all  the  way  through  school,  fre- 
quently calling  was  saw  and  on  no,  and 
making  many  other  mistakes.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  children  that  were 
taught  by  that  latter  method  who  can  pro- 
nounce words  on!;,'  by  naming  the  letters 
aloud.     In  reading  they    spell    each    word, 
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even  the,  and,  fori   by,   it,   etc.,   before  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  it. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  any  mode  of 
teaching  which  could  frequently  produce 
such  lamentable  results  must  be  unnatural 
and  un  philosophical.  1  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  com- 
mon prevalence  of  monotonous  and  unnat- 
ural tones  in  reading  lies  in  the  use  of  im- 
proper methods  of  teaching  the  early  les- 
sons of  this  subject.  If  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  learning  to  read  were  as  natural 
and  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  as 
are  the  methods  by  which  spoken  language 
is  learned,  reading  would  become  just  as 
life-like  and  natural  as  conversation  now  is. 

The  value  of  a  method  in  teaching 
should  be  judged  by  its  tendencies.  If  it 
uniformly  tends  to  produce  excellent  re- 
sults, and  few  evils  when  properly  applied, 
it  must  be  a  good  method.  It  appears 
that  in  both  the  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing— the  letter  and  the  phonic — the  ten- 
dency is  toward   leading  children  to  form 


unnatural  habits,  without  understanding 
what  they  read.  This  unnatural  habit  does 
not  exist  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
the  same  children.  What  causes  this  dif- 
ference between  the  tones  of  conversation 
and  those  commonly  heard  in  reading  ? 
Has  the  manner  of  learning  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? 

In  conversationi  thoughts  receive  chief 
attention,  while  words  are  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  communicating  ideas.  To  secure 
a  habit  of  reading  in  an  easy,  natural  voice, 
the  child  must  be  trained  from  the  first  to 
deal  with  printed  words  as  signs  of  things, 
actions  and  thoughts.  The  signs  must  be- 
come known  as  representatives  of  ideas. 
Both  the  sounds  and  forms  of  the  words 
should  be  associated  with  the  thoughts 
which  they  symbolize.  Neither  a  spoken 
nor  a  printed  word  means  anything  to  a 
child  until  it  becomes  the  sign  of  an  idea 
already  in  the  mind  of  that  child. — N.  A. 
Calkins  in  Michigan  Teacher. 
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There  is  a  work  out  of  the  school-room 
that  is  absolutely  binding  on  the  teacher. 
Some  readers,  unfamiliar  with  practical 
school  work,  may  wonder  at  the  statement. 
Let  us  notice,  then,  one  error  in  popular 
judgment  of  school  work  and  workers. 

The  teacher  is  often  regarded  in  the 
community  as  one  who  has  a  compara- 
tively easy  time.  Laboring  men  and 
tradesmen  are  often  heard  to  remark, 
"You  work  six  hours  a  day,  while  we  work 
from  ten  to  fourteen.  You  are  a  lucky 
man."  No,  he  will  prove  a  very  unlucky 
man  if  he  works  but  six  hours.  This  pop- 
ular and  erroneous  estimate  of  the  teach- 
er arises  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  its 
true  character,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  salary  is  grudgingly  given,  when,  If  the 
teacher  does  his  whole  duty,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  well  earned.  The  work  in 
the  school-room  consists  both  in  imparting 
knowledge  and  in  drawing  out  the  facul- 
ties of  pupils.  No  matter  how  well 
stocked  one  may  be  at  the  outset,  there 
must  be  a  constant  filling  up,  not  merely 
of  facts  learned,  but  of  mental  energy  and 


enterprise.  As  we  have  shown  formerly, 
the  teacher  should  have  a  growing  mind, 
and  one  furnished  with  a  cultivated  taste. 
Of  him  who  aims  at  anything  short  of  this, 
the  popular  opinion  is  quite  right.  If, 
however,  the  teacher  has  any  right  appre- 
ciation of  his  calling,  and  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  it  than  those  by  whom  he  is 
employed,  he  will  regard  what  is  done  in 
the  school- room  as  only  a  part  of  his  legiti- 
mate work. 

Right  instruction  is  not  something  to  be 
measured  out  as  men  do  their  grain  from  a 
certain  fixed  quantity  previously  provided. 
It  should  have  no  smell  of  age  :  it  should 
be  taken,  like  the  briming  cup  from  the 
river,  from  a  stream  that  lives  and  moves, 
and  so  must  be  forever  fed.  This  means 
work.  If  I  were  to  choose  a  teacher,  a 
habit  of  industry  would  be  a  prime  and  es- 
sential qualification.  Teachers,  then,  have 
a  work  to  do  out  of  the  school-room.  How 
can  it  be  best  done? 

A  preliminary  point,  and  one  of  the 
highest  importance,  is  that  the  teacher  be 
systematic.     Of  those  who  fail  to   extract 
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the  utmost  from  precious  time,  the  great 
majority  fail  at  just  this  point.  It  has 
been  said  that  "One  needs  to  go  through 
college  to  learn  the  value  of  five  minutes," 
and  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  it.  "Any  one 
day's  work  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  would,  considered  apart,  be  no- 
thing formidable  ;  but  day  after  day  brings 
the  same  inexorable  demands.  This  con- 
stantly recurring  work,  continued  for 
months  and  years,  if  properly  attended  to, 
disciplines  to  systematic  industry.  The 
Freshman,  hurried  and  pushed,  eagerly 
snatching  ten  minutes  twice  a  day  to  run 
to  the  post-office,  often  learns  for  the  first 
time  how  much  his  time  is  worth  and  of 
how  much  he  is  capable. 

But  the  greater  number  of  our  teachers 
have  not,  of  course,   enjoyed  these  advan- 
tages.    Some  have  so  much  nati\  :    energy 
and  sense  of  order  that,  for  this  end,   they 
do  not  need  them.     To  the  ordinary  mind, 
however,  this  caution  will  be   timely.     The 
danger  is  that  the  teacher  on    leaving  the 
school-room  will  have  no   plan.     This  will 
prove  fata!  to  any  substantial  progress.     It 
is  sailing  without  a  rudder.     We    are  left 
the  sport    of  circumstances  which  we,    on 
the  contrary,  ought  to  control.     It  may   be 
objected  that  the  teacher,  on  leaving  the 
school,  should  feel  reHeved  from  constraint. 
Certainly,  there   should   be   relief,    but   in 
what  does  true  relief  consist  ?     Not   surely 
in  mere  idleness,  or  in  doing  a  little  some- 
thing a-hap-hazard.     What  the    teacher   re- 
quires is  a  change  and   variety   of  occupa- 
tion.    Systematic  effort    does    not    imply 
that    it   is    irksome.     Quite   the   contrary. 
Our  highest  pleasure  comes  of  a  sense  of 
progress    and    accomplishment.     This  we 
can  not  have  without  a    fixed    purpose    in- 
telligently     and      persistently      followed. 
Where  there  is  no   plan,    little   or   nothing 
is  done,  and  there  we  are  doomed  to   a 
troubling  sense  of  disappointment.     If  ab- 
solute rest  is  what   the  teacher   needs,   let 
that  be  a  part  of  the  plan.     This,  however, 
if  the  teacher  enjoys    good    health,    should 
be  confined  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  it  is 
the  occupations  of  the   waking   hours   that 
we  now   discuss.     These   we   will   further 
specify. 

The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  attended 
to,  of  course,  is  exercise.  The  intimate 
connection  between  physical  and  mental 
vigor  is  too  well  recognized  to  need  discus- 
sion.    The  teacher  needs  and  must  have 


two  things,  fresh  air  and  a  quickening  of 
the  blood.  These  should  be  habitually 
sought  under  the  open  sky.  In  our  best 
ventilated  school-rooms,  the  air,  especially 
if  it  is  heated,  becomes  dead.  Mere  loiter- 
ing in  the  open  air,  while  better  than 
nothing,  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  If 
you  walk,  the  pace  should  be  brisk  and 
smart.  Moping  is  generally  a  habit.  A 
little  practice  will  enable  any  teacher  who 
is  fit  to  enter  a  school-room  at  all,  to  walk 
a  few  miles  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  the 
blood  swiftly  through  the  entire  system. 
Such  exercise  forces  the  air  throughout  the 
kings,  and  is  every  way  beneficial.  Walk- 
ing, while  it  will  be  hardly  enough  for 
some,  will  for  the  majority  afford  sufficient 
exercise.  While  the  muscles  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  a  sound  condition,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  people  of  sedendary  pur- 
suits that  they  should  be  in  a  high  state  of 
development.  If  too  much  blood  is  used 
for  animal  functions,  not  enough  will  be 
determined  to  the  brain. 

The  time  of   exercise    must   be    decided 
for  himself  according  to   his   taste   and   ex- 
perience of  the  advantage.     For  myself,  I 
have  found  an  hour  or  two  at  the    close   of 
the  afternoon  session  the  most   convenient. 
If  the  weather  is  warm,  this  should    be    de- 
ferred   till    later.     A    companion    or    two 
would  by  many  be  esteemed  an  advantage, 
yet  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  essential.     Any 
teacher  should  be  well    enough  acquainted 
with  nature  and  enough  in    sympathy   with 
her  to  enjoy  an  hour  with  her  alone.     Or, 
if  you  please,    he   should  have  a  mind  of 
such  cultivated    tastes    as    to    relish    the 
sweetness    and  independence  of  solitude. 
So,  if  you  live  in  or  near   the  country,   you 
would  do  better  by  all  means   to  walk  the 
public  roads  as  little  as  possible.     Rather 
go  where  you  can   enjoy  the  air,   the  sky, 
the  wood,  with  no  sound   of  invasion.     It 
may  be  that  you   go   home   and   lie   down, 
because  you  do   not   feel  like  taking  any 
active    exercise.     But,     exceptions    aside, 
that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  do  not   and 
never  will.     A  great  fault  in  our  academies 
and    colleges    is    that    students,    when   the 
time  of  release  come*,  lounge  about  in  one 
another's    rooms,     talking     and     perhaps 
smoking,  when  they  should  seek  the  open 
air  and  awaken  physical  force  and  vigor. 

Let  no  one  think,  either,  that  he  can 
safely  defer  this  matter  until  a  holiday  ar- 
rives, provided  he  then  exercises  a  half  or 
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whole  day  at  once.  When  Ave  run  clown 
in  physical  tone,  nature  does  not  allow  us 
to  catch  up  in  this  way.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  live  on  pickles  and  lobsters  or 
other  food  equally  indigestible,  for  five 
days,  and  on  the  sixth  eat  a  bushel  of 
wholesome  bread.  In  regard  to  exercise, 
I  should  urge  every  teacher  to  fix  on  some- 
thing definite  in  time  and  amount,  If  you 
do  not,  it  will  almosf  surely  be  neglected, 
and  neglect  here  is  fatal.  After  an  hour  of 
active,  healthful  recreation,  the  mind  will 
be  fitted  for  severer  occupations. 

Suppose  the  mind  in  a  fit  condition  for 
work,  what  next  ?  Here,  again,  we  must 
reassert  our  first  principle.  In  whatever 
you  attempt,  be  systematic.  As  to  any 
definite  plan,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  or 
for  any  one  to  prescribe.  Circumstances 
should  affect,  not  our  plan,  but  the  forming 
of  it.  Taste  should  be  consulted,  though 
not  followed  in  a  narrow  or  servile  manner. 
The  particular  character  of  one's  school- 
work  must  also  determine  his  home-work 
for  a  part  of  the  time.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  teacher  should  have  a  broad 
and   thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 

make,  in  some 
his  time.  Any 
teacher,  however,  especially  if  he  has  been 
long  engaged  in  the  work,  will  find  some 
time  for  a  more  general  improvement.  In- 
dividual taste  or  aptitude  may  fairly  lead  us 
to  a  more  extended  labor  in  one  direction, 
yet  there  must  be  sufficient  variety  to  pre- 
vent narrow-mindedness.  Some  things  are 
essential. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
language  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a 
teacher.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
be  obtained  without  an  acquaintance  with 
at  least  one  of  the  classical  or  modern  lan- 
guages. It  can  hardly  be  acquired  from 
English  alone.  Our  language  is  mixed  and 
anomalous.  It  has  lost  nearly  all  the  in- 
flections and  has  become  almost  wholly  an- 
alytic in  character.  Its  syntax — indeed  we 
can  hardly  claim  to  have  any  !  It  hassome 
good  points.  It  has  a  great  variety,  is  ver- 
satile, and  serves  remarkably  well  the  uses 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  Yet  in  order  to 
best  learn  the  principles  of  language  or  to 
clearly  understand  our  own,  we  must  resort 
to  other  languages  of  the  same  family 
which  have  retained  their  complete  and 
synthetic  character.  For  this  object  Latin 
is    undoubtedly    of   the    first   importance, 


he  is  teaching.     This  will 
cases,  a  large  demand  on 


more  than  three-fourths  of  our  English 
words  being  derived  from  it.  In  fullness 
and  accuracy  of  form  and  syntax  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfect  language  in  the 
world. 

Many,  however,  would  for  obvious  rea- 
sons prefer  a  modern  language.  Of  these 
I  should  consider  the  German  by  far  the 
best  for  the  purposes  of  linguistic  study 
and  as  opening  the  most  desirable  field  of 
literature.  Now  let  no  teacher  shrink  from 
this  and  say :  "With  my  necessary  duties, 
this  is  too  great  a  task  for  me  to  under- 
take." Unless  your  case  be  unusual,  it  is 
both  possible  and  practicable.  An  average 
of  an  hour  a  day,  or  even  less  than  that, 
would  in  one  year  accomplish  surprising  re- 
sults. Reckon  it  up  and  see  how  much 
time  it  would  give  you.  The  fact  is  that 
many  are  working  on  without  any  plan,  and 
never  learn  their  own  possibilities.  I  hap- 
pen at  this  moment  to  know  a  lady  who 
has  had,  I  believe,  as  much  household 
work  and  sewing  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot 
of  female  teachers,  yet  who  had,  within 
seven  or  eight  months,  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  and 
can  read  'with  some  facility.  This  has 
been  done  with  no  more  self-sacrifice  than 
any  teacher  could  well  afford.  Everyone 
must  admit  that,  while  the  teacher  is  con- 
stantly teaching  language,  and  while  lan- 
guage itself  is  the  vehicle  of  all  instruction, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles  is 
indispensable. 

I  would  not,  however,  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  natural  science.     The    teacher 
should  seek  to   enlarge    his   knowledge  of 
this  subject   far   beyond   the  absolute   re- 
quirements   of  the    recitation    room.     Of 
course  it  is  too  exhaustless  and    engrossing 
to  admit  of  thorough  knowledge   in    all   its 
branches.     We   must    therefore   limit  our- 
selves somewhat   in   matter   and    method. 
One  limitation  that  I  would  suggest  is  that 
the  study  of  these   subjects   be  made   as 
practical  as   possible.     We    should    spend 
our  time,  not  so  much  on  what  is   theoreti- 
cal and  abstract,  as  on   those   parts    which 
by  their  own  resources  no  one  can  demur, 
will  bring  the  senses   into    the   fullest   use 
and  advantage. 

While  some  time  in  these  pursuits  must 
be  given  to  books,  a  considerable  part 
should  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  For  a 
teacher,  an  acquaintance  with  nature  is 
better    than   one   with    books    on   nature. 
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The  curious  pebbles  by  our  path  should 
lead  us  to  mineralogy — an  easy  and  inter- 
esting subject  in  spite  of  its  long  name. 
The  rocks  and  the  contour  of  the  lands 
should  lead  us  to  geology.  Natural  his- 
tory, botany,  and  so  on,  may  be  pursued 
in  a  manner  limited,  to  be  sure,  yet  useful 
and  interesting.  These  subjects  pursued 
in  this  way  yield  many  advantages,  two  of 
which  I  will  mention.  In  the  first  place, 
this  method  will  serve  for  recreation,  or  can 
at  least  be  connected  with  it.  It  will  call 
us  to  the  rivers,  fields,  and  woods.  It  will 
give  aim  and  zest  to  a  ramble  otherwise 
purposeless.  Not  to  be  familiar  with 
every  stream  and  quiet  nook  should  bring 
a  touch  of  shame.  So,  also,  should  the  ig- 
norance which  may  show  the  thousand  ob- 
jects that  every  day  greet  the  senses.  Yet 
ignorance  is  not  so  bad  by  half  as  indiffer- 
ence. 

In  the  second  place,  this  method  of 
study  cultivates  the  power  and  habit  of  ob- 
servation. When  this  becomes  a  mental 
habit,  it  is  very  valuable.  By  it  we  press 
into  service  the  remnants  of  time  and  turn 
many  a  weary  hour  into  both  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  touched 
upon.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  wholly 
neglect  general  reading.  Here,  again, 
progress  is  conditioned  upon  plan  and  sys- 
tem. There  must  be  variety,  but  in  va- 
riety there  may  be  order  and  design.  I 
find  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  read  with 
reference  to  some  favorite  subject  for  one 
or  more  seasons.  In  this  way  one  feels  a 
positive  advance  in  knowledge,  and  this 
feeling  is  the  incentive  that  always  carries 
scholars  and  thinkers  onward  to  success. 

We  should  have  an  acquaintance  with 
men  of  genius.  All  would  admit  this  to  be 
necessary  for  those  of  the  lower.  Genius 
is  often  exceedingly  simple.  Its  works 
may  be  made  attractive  and  inspiring  at  a 
very  early  age.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  great  and  disastrous  neglect  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  scholars  read,  the  teacher  should 
seek  to  know  the  character  ol  the  reading 
— as  a  friend,  however,  rather  than  teacher. 
If  they  do  not  read,  let  us  know  why  not, 
and  see  to  it  that  a  taste  for  good  reading 
be  formed.  If  by  friendly  and  judicious 
counsel  young  scholars  can  be  led  in  the 
right  direction  in  this  matter  of  reading,  it 
would  save  to  them  and  to  society  a  vast 
amount  of  wasted  time  and   strength.     It 


would  prove  an  immense  economy  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character. 
To  succeed  in  this  the  teacher  should  com- 
mand a  considerable  range  of  literature  ; 
otherwise  he  cannot  have  the  requisite  skill 
in  selection. 

There  is  another  demand  sometimes 
made  on  the  teacher's  time  which  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Some  make  it  a  point  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  a  difficulty  in  school, 
to  visit  the  different  families  represented. 
*  #  #  #  Some  will  visit  much  for  the 
love  of  it.  This  is  well,  but  only  let  it  be 
done  spontaneously.  Let  the  teacher  go 
or  stay  according  to  his  disposition.  If  he 
visits  for  the  sake  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  pupils,  that  alters  the 
case,  and  such  an  object  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  teacher's  profession  differs 
in  its  character  from  the  clergyman's. 
What  I  believe  is  this,  that  the  teacher 
should  feel  under  no  obligation  to  make 
merely  professional  visits.  He  can  not 
afford  it,  nor  indeed  can  his  employers.  It 
is  not  the  social  recreation  that  he  needs, 
and  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Some  may  object :  "You  are  crowding 
more  into  our  hours  at  home  than  we  can 
possibly  do."  I  think  not.  I  should  by 
no  means  recommend  that  all  the  subjects 
I  have  touched  upon  be  taken  up  at  one 
time  or  in  one  season.  Two  subjects  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time  are  perhaps  enough 
to  afford  variety  without  distraction.  My 
claim  is  this,  that  a  teacher  do  not  spend 
his  time  in  idleness  or  gossiping  ;  that  he 
attempt  something,  and  attempt  it  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  One  often  hears  the  ex- 
cuse from  our  female  teachers  :  "I  have  so 
many  little  things  to  attend  to,  so  many 
reports  to  make  out,  so  much  sewing  to  do, 
that  I  cannot  find  any  time  for  reading  or 
study."  Is  there  any  teacher  who  can  not, 
if  she  will,  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  such 
pursuits  ?  I  think  not.  1  know  that  ladies 
have  by  no  means  the  same  freedom  from 
care  and  matters  of  dress  that  the  gentle- 
men enjoy  ;  yet  when  I  hear  such  excuses, 
I  am  often  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of 
John  Foster.  A  joung  lady  displayed  be- 
fore him  a  piece  of  brightly-colored  fancy 
work  that  had  cost  her  many  hours  of  la- 
bor, and  called  on  him  to  admire  it.  'Ah, 
yes,"  said  Foster,  "it  is  red  with  the  blood 
of  murdered  time."—  Connecticut  School 
Journal. 
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— Dr.  Sangster  will  hold  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes as  follows  :  December  5th  and  6th  at 
St.  Catharines;  Dec.  12th  and  13th  at 
Lindsay  for  Victoria  County.  Several 
others  are  being  arranged  for. 

— A  very  pleasing  and  interesting  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  Exeter  School  on 
Monday,  Oct.  27th.  The  pupils  of  three 
departments  were  assembled  m  one  of  the 
rooms,  when  an  address,  accompanied  by 
two  handsome  presents,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Curry,  the  late  Principal,  who  replied 
amid  the  deep  emotion  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers'  Examination. — In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  an  ex- 
amination of  cand  iates  for  Public  School 
teachers'  second  and  third  class  certificates, 
will  be  held  (D.  V.)  in  each  county  town 
of  Ontario,  commencing  on  Monday,  15th 
December,  at  1.30  p.m.,  for  second  class  ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  15th  December,  at  9  a,m., 
for  third  class.  The  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  first  class  certificates  will  be  held 
at  the  same  place,  commencing  on  Friday, 
26th  December,  at  1.30  p.m.  Forms  of 
the  notice  to  be  previously  given  by  the 
Candidates,  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  any  Inspector. 

— Dr.  Sangster  has,  during  the  past 
month,  held  some  more  highly  successful 
Teachers'  Institutes.  The  one  at  Hamil- 
ton was  largely  attended,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  Doctor  lectured  0:1  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship"  to  a  crowded  audience. 
The  Hamilton  Times  thus  speaks  of  the 
lecture:  "  We  are  sure  that  a!!  who  heard 
him  will  cordially  agree  that  a  richer  in- 
tellectual treat  has  seldom  been  enjoyed  by 
any  Hamilton  audience.  In  style  and 
manner  of  delivery  it  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  a  model  of  popular  lectures.  In 
logical  afrai  tit,    accuracy    of  thought, 

searching  analysis  of  character,  elegance 
of  expression,  neatness  and  good  taste,  the 
standard  maintain  1   hout  the  lecture 


is  seldom  reached — even  by  recognized 
lecturers  of  most  distinguished  reputation — 
and  was,  altogether,  a  treat  little  expected, 
especially  by  those  who  know  Dr.  Sangster 
only  as  the  author  of  certain  text  books  in 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy." 

— The  Teachers'  Association  of  Elgin 
held  their  second  meeting  in  the  High 
School  buildings  on  Saturday,  8th  Novem- 
ber. The  general  proceedings  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  R.  C.  Inglesby  read 
an  essay  on  "School  Organization  ;"  John 
Millar,  P.  A.,  on  "Methods  of  Conducting 
Recitations."  This  last  was  an  able  pro- 
duction, and  the  effect  upon  those  who 
heard  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
good  results.  A.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  led  in  an  able  discussion  on 
the  best  method  of  teaching  reading. 
Other  teachers  present  took  an  active  part 
in  discussing  the  several  subjects  submitted, 
and  a  general  desire  to  be  up  to  the  times 
in  this  all-important  calling  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  entire  assemblage.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  same  place 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  Com- 
mittee intend  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
make  what  has  alieady  become  quite  in- 
teresting and  instructive  still  more  so. 

— We  have  had  before  us  for  some  time 
the  able  and  elaborate  report  for  1872,  of 
Robert  Little  Esq.,  Inspector,  County  of 
Halton.  From  the  mass  of  valuable  facts 
and  information  given  we  select  the  follow- 
:  The  total  value  of  property  assessed 
was  $5,670,530;  total  receipts  for  school 
purposes  $49,028  ;  total  value  of  school 
houses  and  sites  $62,237  ;  total  School  Sec- 
tions 56  ;  school  houses  60  ;  total  school 
population  5,83s  ;  total  between  5  and  21 
years  of  age  6,334  ;  total  number  attending 
school  5930  ;  average  attendance,  first  half 
year  2682. 2S,  second  half  year  2434.08. 
Mr.  Little  visited  every  school  twice 
during  the  year,  except  in  one  instance 
where  the  school  was  closed,  and  spent  on 
an  average  four  hours  each  visit  in  every 
department.       He    examined    the    pupils 
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mostly  by  means  of  written  examinations. 
He  complains  of  the  evil  of  irregular  at- 
tendance. Air.  Little  has  evidently  done 
his  work  faithfully  and  well. 

UNITED    STATES. 

— The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  to  hold  its  annual  session  at  Indian- 
apolis on  the  30th  of  December — a  good 
time  to  prepare  for  a  "Happy  New  Year." 

— The  new  catalogue  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege for  1873-74  shows  that  there  is  ^t, 
Seniors,  42  Juniors,  34  Sophomores  and 
33  Freshmen,  in  ail  142  students.  The 
obituary  record  shows  fifteen  deaths.  The 
Faculty  is  the  same  as  last  year,  all  the 
twelve  professorships  being  filled. 

— The  annual  Catalogue  of  Bowdoin 
College  shows  a  total  of  215  students  in 
the  two  academical  courses,  divided  as 
follows  :  Seniors,  39  ;  Juniors,  51  ;  Sopho- 
mores, 51  ;  Freshmen,  74.  The  Freshmen 
Class  is  the  largest  that  ever  entered,  and 
the  number  of  students  in  the  four  clases 
is  larger  than  at  any  former  period. 

—The  professors  of  Cornell  University 
gave  a  complimentary  dinner  last  week  to 
Prof.  McCandless,  who  has  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Can- 
ada. Prof.  McCandless  was  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Royal  College  at  Glasnevin,  Ire- 
and. 

BRITISH    &    FOREIGN. 

— In  Ecuador  there  are  five  national  col- 
leges, with  757  students,  and  six  female 
seminaries  under  the  control  of  Catholic 
Sisters,  having  741  students.  At  Quito 
there  is  a  polytechnic  school,  with  nine 
professors;  besides,  there  are  colleges  of 
law  and  medicine,  and  a  school  of  trades 
— the  latter  after  the  model  of  the  Cath- 
olic Protectory  at  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

— -Oxford  University  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Associate  of  Arts  on  Miss 
Rogers,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  "  lo- 
cal examinations,"  but  bestows  the  scholar- 
ship, which  goes  with  it,  in  such  a  doubt- 
ful way  as  to  make  its  acceptance  a  matter 
of  question.  The  young  lady's  father, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  asserts  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  institu- 
tion that  forbids  its  bestowment  upon  a 
woman,    while  the   vice-chancellor  of  the 


university  very  stupidly  asks  him  to  point 
out  a  case.  The  scholarship  has  not  yet 
been  accepted  or  declined. 

— As  to  education,  Belgium  stands  .thir- 
teenth in  the  list  of  European  States.  In 
1867  35  per  cent,  of  the  militia  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  This  number  has 
since  diminished  to  27  per  cent.  ;  but  the 
militia  comprises  all  classes.  In  Belgium, 
as  elsewhere,  the  schools  of  some  kind  or 
other  are  more  abundant  than  the  scholars; 
and  there  it  is  necessarily  felt  that  compul- 
sory education  must  be  more  than  ever 
considered  as  the  indispensable  corollary 
of  all  social  improvement.  There  were  in 
1866  601  different  establishments  for  teach- 
ing trades,  seme  supported  by  the  com- 
munes, others  private,  all  free.  The  re- 
turns of  such  communal  and  adopted 
schools  as  are  under  government  inspec- 
tion comprise — scholars  taught  gratuitously, 
304,276  ;  ditto  on  payment,  147,368.  The 
infant  schools  of  various  kinds  comprised 
564  female  teachers  and  50,881  children. 
There  were  besides  1,247  schools  for  adults, 
having  49,194  free  scholars  and  4,045  pay- 
ing ones. 

— Education  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  still 
laboring   under  difficulties.     The    London 
Daily  Ncivs  says  :  "  The   bill    of  last   ses- 
sion, as  must  now   be    evident    to   all  the 
world,  would  have  been   doubly   mischiev- 
ous.    It  dealt  a  serious  blow  at   complete- 
ness in  scientific  and  literary  instruction, 
and  yet  did  not   afford   the   Ultramontane 
party  that  security  for  the  association  of  re- 
ligion with    every   branch  of  thought  and 
learning  which   their   system   requires.     A 
heavy  price   would   have   been   paid,    but 
peace  and   contentment   would   not   have 
been  purchased.     The    resolutions   of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  at  the   Presbytery 
in  Marlborough  street,  Dublin,  contemplate 
the  organization  of  a  complete  system  of 
Catholic  education,  with  the   institution   of 
Stephen's  Green  as  its  center.     So  long   as 
they  are  content  to  carry   out   this   design 
they  are  acting  upon  their  principles.     But 
when  they  proceed  to  demand,  as  they  im- 
plicitly do,    State  recognition   of  degrees, 
conferred  without  State  control,   and  bind 
themselves  to  require  from  every  candidate 
for  a   seat    in  the    House    of    Commons 
pledges  to  sustain  in  Parliament  what   they 
call  their  'educational  rights,'  the  matter  as- 
sumes a  different  aspect." 
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Contributors  to  the  'Deik'  will  oblige  by  observ- 
ing the  following  rules  : 

1.  To  send  answers  with  their  questions  and  so- 
lutions with  their  problems. 

2.  To  send  questions  for  insertion  on  separate 
sheets  from  those  containing  answers  to  questions 
already  proposed. 

3.  To  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  To  write  their  names  on  every  sheet. 

CORRECT  ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS  RECEIVED 

R.  Barron,  Queensville,  46. 

5.  F.  Passmore,  Brantford,   46. 

M.  Ferguson,  Bosanquet,  48,  49  50. 

Alex.  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton,  49,  51,   52. 

A.    G.  Campbell,  Durham,  48,  49,  50,  52. 

Con.  O'Gorman,  White  Lake,  49,  50,  51. 

Levi  Palmer,  Sutherland's  Corners,  43,  44,  45, 
46. 

Win.  S.  Howell,  Sophiasburg,  42,  43,  44,  45. 

H.  T.  Scudamore,  Sutherland's  Corners,  43  and 
47.      (A  full  and  elegant  investigation  of  latter.) 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. — The  following  named  works 
will  be  found  useful  : 

Peacock's  Arithmetic,  $1-50. 

De  Morgan's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Walton 
and  Maberly,  $1.50. 

Sang's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  $1.50. 

Sang's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
$I.SO. 

Mann's  Theoretical  Arithmetic,  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  $1.50. 

The  A  B  C  of  Arithmetic  by  Sonnenschein  and 
Nesbitt.  Teacher's  Book,  Preliminary  Edition, 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  ^o  cts. 

Sandeman's  Pdicotetics,  an  Elementury  Treatise 
on  Algebra  and  its  groundwork  Arithmetic,  Deigh- 
ton,  Bell  &  Co.,  $6. 

The  fir-,t  two  of  these  works  are  out  of  print,  but 
are  by  no  means  scarce,  and  can  often  be  picked  up 
second-hand  j  -  agent,  bang's  works  are  excel- 
lent of  their  class — they  are  suitedto  one'  who  un- 
derstands the  elementary  operations  and  seeks  ar- 
ithmetic re  luced  to  a  system.  Munn's  is  the  best 
of  them  all  for  a   teacher. 

The  A  B  C  of  ARITHME1  ic  is  just  out,  and  the 
Editor  has  not  yet  seen  it,  but  from  the  names  of 
the  a  ill  apposes  it    contains    a    description 

and  examp'es  of;..  :  lication  of  their  new    ZahlbiU 


der,  or  number-pictures,  and  their  Improved  Ab- 
acus, by  which  they  claim  to  give  optical  exhibi- 
bition  of  numbers  up  to  a  million.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  arithmetical  exposition  of  what  the  Germans 
call  "Anschauungsunterricht,"  or  'Instruction  based 
on  sense-impressions.' 

The  last  work  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  buy 
unless  he  is  well  read  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
and  has  no  smalljknowledge  of  Geometry  and  Trig- 
nometry.  He  must  also  be  prepared  to  overlook 
the  style  which  is  often  uncouth  and  most  repul- 
sive. Let  him  surmount  this  and  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  effort. 

"In  this  Second  Volume  on  Arithmetic  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  Powers,  Roots 
and  Logarithms,  so  far  as  that  can  be  well  done 
without  the  aid  of  general  symbols."  Sang's 
Higher  Arithmetic,  Preface. 

"This  book  seeks  to  make  Arithmetic  and  Al- 
I  gebra  a  science, — a  picee  of  knowledge  to  wit  every 
!  where  reasoned  out  in  an  orderly  way  from  princi- 
'  pies  expressly  laid  down, — and  toward  that  end  has 
I  to  run  wide  of  the  track  of  the  common  books." 
Sandeman's  Pelicotetics,  Preface. 

II  T.  S.  Thanks  for  the  'railway  problem, 
which  is  interesting  indeed. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

43.  There  seem  to  be  two  principal  propositions 
following'But'  and  'And'respectively,and  two  subor- 

:  dinate  adjective  ones  each  commencing  with    'that.' 
(By  the   way,    has    not    somebody    been    'polishing 
j  Byron  here.     Did  not  the  poet  write   'which?') 

Fill    is    a    verb    in    the    middle  voice.      (Will  be 
taken  up  in  answer  to  question  52.) 
Mountaineers  is  subject  to   "fill.' 

44.  The  proposed  answer  is  incorrect  if  Tuesday 
noon  means  Tuesday  noon,  but  correct  if  12  m. 
by  the  clock  is  meant.  The  gain  is  in  proportion 
to  the  time  true  or  false,  but  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent must  be  both  true  or  both  false. 

45.  Clearing  of  fractions,  wc  find 
8  of  A's  steps  =  5  of  B's. 

.-.  24  of  "   "     =   15  "    " 

Also,— 

A  makes  44  steps  while  B  makes  65. 
.-.  A     "       SS    "       "       "     "        130. 
.".  A     "       55  of  B's  ^teps  while  B  makes  130. 
. '.  A  makes  11  of  B's  steps  while  B  makes  26, 
giving  B  a  gain  of  I5  of  his  own  steps,  i.    e.    bring- 
ing him  up  to  A.      An--.    26. 
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46.  On  the  last  evening  the  snail  is  more  than 
16  in.  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  else  had  he  been  up 
in  the  morning,  and  not  more  than  31  ins.  from  the 


lying  between  389  ins.  (420  ins.  -  31  ins.)  and  404 
ins.  (420  ins.  -  16  ins.)  The  only  multiple  within 
the  limits  is  390  ins.     Dividing  by    15    ins.    he   had 


top,  else  he  would  not  get  up   by  morning,    and  it  I  been  climbing  for  26  x  24  hrs.    and    had    30    ins    to 


would  not  be  the  last  evening.  Now,  his  gain  per 
24  hrs.  was  15  ins.  (31  ins  -  16  ins.)  . -.  on  the  last 
evening  he  was  up  the  pole,   a  multiple  of   15  ins. 


climb  at  the  rate  of  31  ins.  per  12  hrs.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  easy.  This  is  substantiality  the  so- 
lution  of  Mr.  A.  Mcintosh,  Pinkerton. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


THE  COMPUTATION  OF  THE  TRANSITS  OF  VENUS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1 874  AND  1 882,  AND  OF 
MERCURY  FOR  THE  YEAR  I878,  FOR  THE 
EARTH  GENERALLY  AND  FOR  SEVERAL  PLAC- 
ES IN  CANADA.  BY  J.  MORRISON  M.D.,  M.  A. 
(PP.  48.)   TORONTO,    ROWSEI.I.  &    HUTCHISON. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are  given  in  the 
above  title,  and  we  cannot  better  call  attention  to 
it  than  by  this  quotation  from  the  Preface. 

"The  following  pages  were  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  Students  pursuing  the  higher  Mathematical 
course  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  All  the 
the  necessary  formulae  for  calculating  transits  of  the 
planets  and  solar  eclipses  from  the  heliocentric  ele- 
ments, have  been  investigated  in  order  to  render 
the  work  as  complete  in  itself  as  possible  ;  and 
while  I  have  endeavored  to  simplify  the  computa- 
tion, I  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  as  full  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  circumstances  attending  these 
phenomena,  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  or- 
dinary works  on  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  Canada,  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will 
tend  to  encourage,  in  this  country  at  least,  the| 
study  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  Physical 
Sciences.'' 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  an  ap-, 
pendix.  Pare  I  introduces  the  subject  and  exhibits' 
the  computations  for  Venus'  transit  on  Dec.  8th, 
1884  Part  II  is  occupied  with  the  transit  on  Dec. 
6th,  1882,  and  with  the  sun's  parallax  and  distances 
from  the  earth.  Part  III  treats  of  the  transit  of. 
Mercury  on  May  6th,  1878.  The  Appendix  ex-' 
hibits  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses. 

Mr.  Morrison  has,  as  he  states,  written  for  math- 
ematical students,  and  these  will  find  his  book  both: 
interesting  and  useful  ;  interesting  from  its  codec- j 
ting  and  exhibiting  clearly  and  concisely  all  the! 
chief  calculations  on  these    transits  ;  useful,    especi- 


ally  to  those  who  may  have  dropped  their  astrono- 
mical studies,  in  so  recalling  them  that  they  can, 
without  back-working,  understand  the  discussions 
that  have  been  for  some  time  carried  on  by  astron- 
omers in  England.  This  reminds  us  that  the  au- 
thor in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  solar  parallax,  from  observations  of  trans  • 
its  P-  (37)  has  omitted  to  notice  the  bitter  contro- 
versy that  has  raged  between  the  'chartists,' 
headed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  who  advocate  ap- 
plying the  old  or  Halley  method  to  the  '74  transit, 
and  the  defenders  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  the  Admiralty,  who  are  adopting  the 
new  or  Delisle  method.  We  confess  to  disappoint- 
ment at  this  omission  as  also  at  no  notice  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  physical  side  of  the  transit  ques- 
tion. In  the  historic  sketch  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  'Black-drop'  *  difficulty,  or  of  Mr.  Stone's  re- 
vision and  correction  (so  to  say)  of  Encke's  famous 
calculations.  With  this  part  we  are,  in  fact,  far 
less  satisfied  than  with  the  mathematical  parts.  But 
these  are  the  book,  and  by  them  it  must  be  judged, 
and  for  them  we  cordially  recommend  the  little 
work  to  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

PRONOUNCING  HAND  BOOK  OF  WORDS  OFTEN  MIS- 
PRONOUNCED, BY  RICHARD  SOULE  AND  LOOM- 
IS  J.  CAMPBELL.  PUBLISHED  BY  LEE  AND 
SHEPARD,   BOSTON. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ever  is- 
sued from  the  Press.  It  contains  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  3000  words  very  commonly  mis- 
pronounced, and  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  those  de- 
sirous of  attaining  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language. 


*An  artificial  black- drop  may  easily  be  produced 
with  two  fingers  or  a  finger  and  thumb  held  in  front 
of  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Other  means  easily  sug- 
gest themselves,  some  of  them  exhibiting  rather 
strange  delusions  regarding  optical  contact. 
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THE  ONTARIO  TEACHER. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


END    OF    THE    VOLUME. 

With  this  No.  closes  the  first   volume    of 
the  Ontario  Teacher.     The    most  skep- 
tical regarding  its   prospects    may   now   be 
convinced  that,  having  successfully  passsed 
through  the  first  year  of  its   existence — the 
period  most  dreaded  by   the  publishers   of 
all  periodicals — that   its   future   success   is 
beyond    doubt.     To   those   who   gave   us 
their  kindly  encouragement  since  the   very 
inception  of  the  Teacher,  we  tender  our 
hearty    thanks.     Their   generous  counten- 
ance and  assistance  have,   we  trust,    been 
amply  rewarded,  and  all  that  they  expected 
from    our   prospectus  fully   realized.     We 
trust  we  disappointed  none  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  our  journal,  although  we   have 
been    painfully    sensible     many    times    of 
shortcomings.      The    want     we   have    en- 
deavored to  supply  was  that  of  a  live,  prac- 
tical journal,  independent  in  its  tone,   and 
willing  at  all   times,   by  words  of  admoni- 
tion   and    encouragement,   to  sustain  the 
teacher  and  fit  him  more  fully  for  the  dis- 
charge   of    his    arduous    and    responsible 
duties. 

To  those  who  have,  so  far,  stood  aloof 
from  us,  and  neither  by  subscription  nor 
recommendation  assisted  us,  we  trust  we 
have  shewn  some  evidences  of  merit,  at 
least  sufficient  to  deserve  some  tangible  re- 
cognition of  favor  at  their  hands  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  second  volume. 

Financially  we  can  say  though  the  en- 
terprise has  left  us  with  no  heavy  margin 
of  loss,  yet  the  profits  have  not  been  such 
as  to  compensate  in  the  slightest  degree 
either  for  time  or  labor.  Encouraged, 
however,  by  the  kind  assurances  of  our 
many  patrons,  we  intend  to  continue  its 
publication.  The  work  we  have  found 
very  congenial,  and  we  feel,  so  far,  amply 


rewarded  by  the  assurance  that  we  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  a  pro-, 
fession  in  which  we  have  spent  some  of  the 
best  and  happiest  years  of  our  lives. 

The  course  pursued  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion in  our  first  volume  we  propose  con- 
tinuing. And  we  trust  that  the  experience 
already  acquired  will  enable  us  to  supply 
our  readers  even  more  acceptably  than  we 
have  done  heretofore.  We  therefore  cast 
ourselves  upon  our  patrons  and  the  public, ' 
and  look  to  them  for  a  further  renewal  of 
their  confidence. 

OLD    SUBSCRIBERS 

Would  do  well  to  renew  immediately,  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  send  the  journal  with- 
out the  annual  subscription  in  advance. 
Those  teachers  who  may  change  their  post 
offices,  should  inform  us  immediately  by 
postal  card,  stating  the  P.  O.,  from  which 
and  to  which  they  wish  their  papers 
changed. 

Terms  $1.25  in  advance,  Ross  &  Mc- 
Coll,  Publishers,  Strathroy. 


— We   would  direct   attention  to   the  advertise- 
ment   of  Littel's  Living  Age,    on  the    outside    of 
cover.     It  is  one  of  the  best  publications   in   exis- 
tence. 

— We  have  received  a  number  of  essays  on  '  'The 
Requirements  of  our  rural  Schools,"  in  response  to 
our  offer  of  a  Prize,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce award  in  January  number. 

New  York  State    Educational    Journal. 
— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges.     It  is  a 
well  printed  monthly  of  48  pages,  and   in  addition 
to  able  managers  it  has   resident  correspondents   in 
Europe  and  Japan.      Next    year  it   is    intended   to 
make  it  specially  valuable,   and  will  have  a   series 
of   articles    on    the    educational    systems    of    the 
world  as  represented  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.    O. 
R.  Burchard  Esq.,  M.  A.,  is  the  Managing  Editor, 
and  it  is  published  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50  per 
annum.     We  will  club  it  with  the  Teacher  at  $1 
per  annum. 
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